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enough  to  be  grandfathers  are  familiar  with  the  clamor  apt  to 
assail  them  at  their  firesides  on  the  arrival  of  what  Longfellow 
80  happily  baptized  as  "The  Children's  Hoar." 

The  Jnvenilia  consist  entirely  of  stories  told  by  me  in  re- 
sponse to  sndi  appeals.  One  of  my  daughters  wbo  heard  them 
took  the  trouble  to  write  them  down  for  the  fntnre  edification 
of  ber  own  diild,  one  of  those  "duldren's  children'*  who,  ac- 
cording to  Solomon, ' '  are  the  crown  of  old  age.  * '  When  I  con- 
templated printing  a  compilation  I  had  then  long  been  working 
npon  and  which  was  projected  to  cover  only  the  period  of  my 
official  service  in  France  from  1861  to  1866,  inclneive,  my  daugh- 
ter told  me  that  my  Juvenilia  ought  to  precede  such  record.  I 
was  at  first  quite  indisposed  to  seriously  consider  her  sugges- 
tion, being  too  well  aware  that  a  daughter 's  judgment  of  a  par- 
ent's  career  was  not  a  measure  by  which  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  it  could  be  safely  estimated.  I  knew  also  that  what  a 
boy  may  do  in  his  teens  may  be  made  sometimes  available  in 
fiction  or  poetry,  but  is  rarely  of  much  if  of  any  value  for  his- 
torical purposes.  Besides,  I  shrank  from  any  attempt  to 
appraise  the  historic  value  of  my  own  schoolboy  days. 

These  reasons,  however,  did  not  weigh  with  her  as  I  had 
thought  they  would,  and  much  experience  has  taught  me  that 
a  woman's  instincts  are  not  unfrequently  more  trustworthy 
than  the  wisest  man's  reasons.  The  contrast  between  the  con- 
ditions of  American  life  now  and  those  of  nearly  a  centnry 
ago,  she  naturally  appreciated  more  sensibly  than  I  did.  It 
certainly  proved  to  her,  and  therefore  might  prove  to  her  own 
and  future  generations,  not  only  surprising,  but  to  the  younger 
class  of  readers  as  interesting  as  any  part  of  the  story  of  my 
maturer  years. 

In  those  days  the  "gray  goose-quill"  was  the  universal  im- 
plement of  the  ready  writer.  The  pen  of  steel  or  gold  was  a 
secret  of  the  future. 

There  were  no  telegraphs  or  telephones,  defying  time  and 
space. 
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Neither  Bteam  nor  electricity  as  a  power  had  entered  into 
successful  competition  with  the  horse  or  the  ox. 

The  oceans  as  yet  were  vexed  only  by  the  same  capriciona 
elemental  and  mechanical  forces  as  those  which  wrecked  St. 
Paul  sodie  nineteen  centuries  before  on  the  island  of  Melita. 

We  are  already  beginning  to  navigate  the  air,  and  with 
greater  speed  than  anything  but  birds  had  then  ever  attained 
in  locomotion  either  by  land  or  water. 

Oar  bonsea  were  lighted  at  night  only  by  tallow  dips. 

The  most  powerful  explosives  then  known,  for  purposes  of 
either  war  or  peace,  wonld  prove  about  as  valaeless  for  the 
protection  of  a  city  or  for  resisting  a  siege  at  the  present  day 
as  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

Were  our  commercial  metropolis  by  a  sudden  dispensation 
of  Providence  deprived  of  the  resoarces  with  which  science 
and  the  industrial  arts  have  provided  it  since  John  Quincy 
Adams  became  President  of  the  United  States,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  now  flock  thither  every  morning  from  its  terri- 
torial circuit  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  would  be  obliged  to  con- 
sume two  days  in  a  journey  which  now  occupies  habitually  less 
than  as  many  hours.  As  its  population  never  has  a  supply  of 
provisions  on  Manhattan  Island  for  more  than  three  days, 
only  those  who  could  get  on  foot  to  some  source  of  supply  else- 
where could  escape  starvation,  inasmuch  as  all  the  available 
means  for  the  transportation  of  food  would  not  suffice  iEor  the 
population  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  alone  for  a  single 
week,  if  for  a  single  day.  Those  who  failed  to  make  a  timely, 
escape  would  have  neither  water  to  drink  nor  fire  to  cook  with ; 
the  total  of  the  only  fuel  then  used  or  known  in  the  city  would 
not  suflice  to  cook  a  breakfast  for  its  inhabitants.  Soon  after 
STmset  the  city  would  be  in  total  darkness,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  where  an  old  flint-lock  musket  had  chanced  to  have  sur- 
vived its  usefulness  as  a  weapon  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
sulphuretted  matches.  Nothing  but  provisions  would  have 
any  value,  and  most  edibles  would  be  worthless  for  want  of 
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fire  and  water  to  prepare  them.  No  newspaper  could  appear 
to  tell  what  had  happened  or  how  to  reorganize  life  upon  the 
new  conditions,  so  completel;^  has  the  machinery  for  printing 
and  joumalism  changed  in  the  last  threescore  years  and  ten. 

To  crown  all,  one  at  least  of  onr  compatriots  is  believed  to 
have  achieved  the  unrivalled  distinction  of  being  the  first 
haman  being  who,  ho  far  as  is  bnown,  has  ever  visited  the 
Nortliora  Pole  of  our  planet. 

ThoMn  facts  naturally  awaken,  as  they  should,  in  the  heart  of 
ovory  loyal  patriot  the  question  whether  the  base-line  which 
nioaNures  the  distance  between  our  country  when  it  first  came 
within  my  field  of  vision,  and  its  condition  as  we  find  it  to-day, 
indicates  that  we  are  as  a  nation  advanolDg  into  Canaan  or 
retrograding  into  Egypt.  Do  the  searchings  of  the  national 
heart  betray  the  greater  so1i<<itude  nlmiit  the  deliverances  from 
Mount  Qerizim  or  those  from  MoHnt  KbalT  Ood  only  knows, 
but  He  lets  us  hope. 

The  volumes  of  these  Retrospections  now  in  press  will  em- 
brace the  period  from  1817  to  1867— the  close  of  my  mission  to 
France  and  the  termination  of  our  discontents  with  her  Im- 
perial Government,  which  were  among  the  unhappy  seqnele 
of  our  domestic  troubles  with  slavery. 

Should  I  not  be  spared  the  strength  to  continue  these  Retro- 
spections through  such  subsequent  portions  of  my  life  as  it 
has  pleased  the  Master  thus  far  to  indulge  me,  I  feel  reason- 
ably confident  of  leaving  the  documentary  materials  for  them 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  be  delivered  to  the  public 
when,  if  ever,  they  may  be  called  for. 
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IN  my  father's  copy  of  Scott's  Family  Bible  now  in  my 
poasesBion,  I  find  the  following  records  in  his  handwrit- 
ing on  the  blank  pages  reserved  in  it  for  the  more  vital 
incidents  of  family  histories: 

Asa  BigeloT  was  bom  MarUmrongh  Connecticiit  January  18*  1779 
and  Lacy  Isham  was  born  in  Colchester  Counecticnt  September  22 
1780  and  married  February  18,  1802  by  the  Rev'  Salmon  Cone  of 
Colchester. 

Under  the  Bnbric  of  Births  will  be  fonnd  the  record  by  the 
same  hand  of  the  very  first  event  of  my  life  in  a  world  in 
which,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  I  have  spent  over  ninety-one 
years: 

John  Bigelow,  Briatol*  New  Tork 
November  25  1817. 

The  copy  of  Scott's  Family  Bible  from  which  these  entries 
are  taken  was  "Woodward's  Second  American,  from  the  Sec- 
ond London  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia, 
1811." 

*  This  name  ma  Babasqaantlr  changed  to  Halden,  tliat  of  Biiotol  havingr  been 

appropriated  by  too  man;  other  places  to  emtitle  it  to  a  poBt-offlee.    Uv  father 

vae  a  weceirful  petitioiier  tor  the  ehange  on  the  eonditiou  of  nndiBg  tne  Poet- 

master-OoMBal  a  name  tree  txom  that  uijecti(Hi, 
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This  Bible  miut  hxva  been  aoqnired  at  least  nine  yean  after 
the  marriage  of  my  parents  and  after  the  birth  of  my  oldest 
sister  and  oldest  brother.  It  is  a  bnlky  qnarto  in  five  volumes, 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  pagination  except  of  the 
prefatory  matter  of  the  commentator,  xvi  pages.  It  was  tiie 
only  Bible  that  I  ever  saw  my  parents  nse  in  our  family  devo- 
tions or  at  other  times  nntil  they  had  reaped  an  age  which 
made  its  weight  too  great  a  harden,  when  it  was  replaced  by 
one  of  the  New  York  Bible  Society  publications,  "witiiont  note 
or  comment. ' '  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Scott  contribated  con- 
siderably more  than  half  to  the  avoirdupois  of  his  five  bulky 
volomes.  I  ronember  being  frequently  called  npon  to  read 
from  it  to  my  mother  in  my  early  life,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
divide  the  support  of  it  with  a  chair  or  a  table.  Though  it 
bears  the  usual  marks  of  age  and  the  nnnsnal  marks  of  faith- 
ful usage,  and  though  the  faithfnl  Bector  of  Aston  Sanford's 
commentaries  have  snfFered  as  much  in  popular  estimation  as 
my  volumes  in  which  they  were  recorded,  still  by  their  associa- 
tions they  remain  to  me  the  most  precious  book  in  my  library. 

The  next  succeeding  event  of  my  life  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  was  when  I  first ' '  found  my  legs. '  *  I  strolled  away 
from  home  to  a  house  my  father  was  then  building,  and  whidi 
subsequently  became  my  property,  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
village.  I  don't  know  bow  I  found  my  way  to  the  new  house, 
which  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  as  I  had 
never  been  there  and  of  course  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
one.  I  conld  have  been  hardly  two  years  old.  My  sistcn: 
tracked  me  and  brought  me  home.  I  only  learned  this  ad- 
venture from  her,  for  I  was  quite  too  young  to  have  any 
recollection  of  it 

Not  long  after  and  while  still  too  young  to  remetaber  the 
fact,  I  made  another  effort  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  equally  to 
the  terror  of  the  household.  My  mother  missed  me  one  day 
and  not  finding  me  after  a  seanth  in  my  customary  repairs, 
sounded  an  alarm  through  the  village  and  sent  to  my  father's 
wharf  and  store  for  my  eldest  brother  to  help  look  me  up. 
After  a  couple  of  hours  of  considerable  anxiety,  none  the  less 
serious  because  our  homestead  property  ran  down  to  the  river, 
where  all  little  children  have  a  propensity  to  amuse  them- 
selves when  they  have  an  opportunity,  my  brother  at  last  dis- 
covered me,  laid  away  peacefully  on  some  of  the  projecting 
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boards  of  an  enormons  pile  of  Inmber  twenty  feet  high  or 
more,  in  the  lumber  yard  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  When  the 
Imnher  was  piled,  boards  had  been  projected,  as  is  the  cnstom,  1 

a  couple  of  feet  apart  all  the  way  up,  to  serve  as  steps  for  men  ! 

to  get  to  the  top  whenever  any  of  the  hoards  were  wanted  for  : 

nse  or  sale.    My  brother  found  me  lying  stretched  ont  fast  | 

asleep  on  one  of  these  projecting  steps,  some  fifteen  feet  from  ■ 

the  ground,  where  I  had  evidently  stopped  to  rest  a  little  on  I 

my  way  presumably  to  the  summit.  < 

When  I  became  able  to  read  Horace  with  pleasure,  this  story 
became  indelibly  associated  in  my  mind,  and  very  naturally—  1 

if  I  may  compare  great  things  with  small— with  the  account  ' 

which  Horace  gives  of  losing  his  way  when  a  child  upon  Mons  •' 

Voltnr,  and  being  found  there  asleep  under  a  cover  of  laurel 
and  myrtle  wreaths  which  the  wood  pigeons  had  spread  to  , 

shield  tiiis  favorite  of  the  gods  from  snak^  and  predatory 
animals. 

When  I  was  between  five  and  six  years  of  age  one  of  my  j 

brothers  wanted  to  take  me  with  him  to  school— he  was  about  \ 

two  years  my  senior.    I  was  accordingly  properly  equipped,  j 

and  off  we  trotted  to  the  school-house,  about  three-fourths  of  a  I 

mile  distant.  It  was  a  little,  plain  wooden  bouse,  consisting  of 
a  single  room  and  a  little  hall  where  we  hung  our  hats  and  ' 

coats.   As  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  that  term  of  my  academic  J 

education  lasted  only  one  day.    The  only  incident  of  my  ex-  \ 

perience  which  I  can  recall  was  that  the  teacher,  a  somewhat  ] 

austere  gentleman,  opened  the  school  exercises  with  reading  a  j 

chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  then  fell  upon  his  knees— in  which  ^ 

the  rest  of  the  school  followed  his  example— to  pray.  As  this 
was  a  ceremonial  the  manner  of  which  in  some  way  or  other  \ 

struck  me  as  nnnsual,  I  remember  feeling  the  impulse,  almost  | 

uncontrollable,  to  rise  and  say  to  the  teacher  that  I  did  n't 
know  how  to  pray  that  way.  Happily  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  nothing  especial  was  required  from  the  pupils  on  the 
occasion  bat  to  get  on  l^eir  knees.  I  was  prudent  enough  to 
hold  my  tongue,  though  I  kept  my  seat. 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  my  father  was  persuaded  by  an 
old  friend,  a  physician  who  resided  at  Sharon  in  Connecticat,  ! 

to  send  my  brother  David  and  myself  to  a  school,  which  the 
physician  represented  as  of  a  very  superior  grade  and  char- 
acter, then  flourishing  in  that  place.    My  father's  head  clerk 
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was  charged  to  take  ns  acroBS  the  comitry  in  onr  carriage,  and 
deliver  us  into  the  charge  of  a  Dr.  Bockwell,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  place  and  a  leading  deaoon  of  the  Pres- 
byterian  Chnrch  of  that  village. 

The  day  following  onr  arrival,  we  found  onr  way  to  the 
Bchool-honse.  It  was  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Close.  The 
pnpils  were  all  many  years  older  than  myself  or  my  brother, 
and  there  was  no  class  in  the  school  for  children  of  my  age.  The 
teacher  asked  me  a  few  questions  on  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
and  soon  ascertained  so  completely  the  extent  of  my  ignorance 
that  he  never  meddled  with  me  again  during  the  term.  I  was 
indebted  to  this  excDreion  for  an  opportunity  of  learning  how 
to  swim,  which  I  might  not  have  had  at  home,  as  my  father 
seemed  from  my  then  point  of  view  to  be  under  the  impTessi<Hi 
that  the  only  purpose  of  the  Hudson  Biver  was  to  float  bis 
sloops,  and  drown  imprudent  little  boys  who  went  to  bathe 
in  it. 

I  do  not  remranber  to  have  made  any  progress  at  Qaa  school 
in  any  department  of  literature  or  art  that  was  tau^t  in  it, 
or  that  any  effort  was  made  by  anybody  to  help  me  to  make 
any.  I  do  remember,  however,  with  gratitude,  the  cherry  and 
apple  trees  which  I  visited  sedulously,  and  also  the  apple-pie, 
cheese  and  gingerbread  with  which  we  were  entertained  on 
Sundays  between  the  churches,  no  cooking  being  allowed  in  the 
family  of  onr  pious  host  on  the  Sabbath  day.  I  have  never 
eaten  better  piea  nor  as  toothsome  gingerbread  since,  always 
excepting  such  as  were  made  by  my  mother. 

The  way  I  came  to  learn  there  to  swim  was  somewhat  acci- 
dentaL  There  was  a  creek  of  very  fine  pure  water  within 
about  three  miles  of  Sharon,  and  one  day  there  was  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  gathering  of  a  social  character  in  that  quarter,  and 
all  the  young  men  in  town  were  repairing  thither.  I  thought 
I  had  nothing  better  to  do  that  day  tiian  to  do  as  others  did, 
although  no  such  young  company  was  invited.  I  managed  to 
get  on  one  of  the  wagons  that  were  going,  for  I  did  n't  take  up 
much  room  in  those  days.  I  had  n't  any  idea  where  they  were 
going,  nor  have  I  now  any  idea  of  what  they  went  for;  all  I 
know  is  that  some  of  them  went  to  swim  in  tMs  stream. 

Of  coarse  I  did  not  by  my  example  rebuke  their  conducl  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  into  the  water  with 
them.  All  I  remember  of  that  hydropathic  experience  is  that 
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before  I  left— we  were  in  the  water  a  couple  of  faoxirs— I  eonld 
keep  afloat,  could  dive,  and  had  contracted  a  taete  for  the 
water  wUdi  I  uniformly  indulged  thereafter  whenever  I  got 
an  opportunity';  also  that  I  came  near  being  drowned  by  a 
larger  boy  shoving  me  mider  the  water  just  as  I  was  rising 
after  a  dive,  and  when  entirely  out  of  breath. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  and  on  our  return  from  Sharon  we 
crossed  the  river  at  Kingston,  and  did  not  reach  home  nntil 
long  after  dark,  very  tired,  hungry  and  sleepy.  Onr  reception 
was  everything  that  it  should  have  been,  and  I  now  feel  again 
the  joy  that  I  experienced  when  my  mother  folded  me  in  her 
arms.  One  other  incident  on  that  occasion  impressed  itself 
upon  my  memory.  My  mother.  In  fifteen  or  twenty  nunutes 
after  our  arrival,  brou^t  me  a  tumbler  in  which  there  was 
some  rum  and  sugar,  nutmeg  and  water,  and  recommended  me 
to  drink  it  I  took  a  mou^ul  of  it,  and  I  thought  then  to 
myself  that  I  had  never  tasted  anything  quite  so  good.  My 
mother  pressed  me  to  drink  the  rest  of  it,  but  I  said  no,  I  did  n  *t 
want  any  more.  The  fact  was,  I  was  ashamed  to  drink  it  for 
fear  I  should  be  chaffed  about  my  taste  for  what  my  dear  old 
friend  Huntington  in  Paris  was  wont  to  describe  as  "arduous 
sperita."  This  was  about  the  period  of  what  might  be  called 
the  temperance  invasion  of  our  county.  Every  store  had  been 
in  tiie  habit  of  keeping  for  sale  rum,  gin  and  brandy.  When- 
ever a  customer  came  in  from  the  back  country  with  a  load  of 
wood,  or  bark,  or  grain,  or  any  oQiei  commodity  to  sell,  or 
made  any  purchases,  it  had  been  throughout  the  State  and 
nation  I  suppose,  at  Bristol  at  any  rate,  the  uniform  custom  to 
offer  him  "something  to  drink,"  which  usually  consisted  of 
rum  or  gin. 

My  father  and  his  two  brothers-in-law,  Charles  and  Qiles 
Isham,  were  all  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
together  built  the  edifice  in  which  they  worshipped.  They  had 
long  been  sensible  that  they  were  more  or  less  accessory  to  the 
indulgence  and  cultivation  of  a  demoralizing  habit.  They  wel- 
comed the  temperance  reformer  when  he  appeared,  offered 
him  the  hospitalities  of  their  house,  and  with  all  their  respec- 
tive families  signed  the  pledge,  and  with  example  and  precept 
made  the  temperance  movement  popular  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. I  can  remember  when  on  my  father's  sideboard* 
^ThatiidelMaidiDi^  now  Im  wen  etandinpintlie  dining-room  at ''TheSqaiiiela,'' 
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always  stood  two  or  three  decanters  of  different  kinds  of  in- 
toxicants, and  the  nmform  habit  of  offering  them  to  those  who 
called,  at  least  to  bosiness  gaests. 

All  these  decanters,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  had  dis- 
appeared ;  and  by  common  concert  between  my  ancles  and  my 
fattier,  who  owned  the  only  stores  in  the  place,  all  intoxicating 
refreshmraits  were  banished  from  their  premises.  The  manner 
in  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  indnlgence  in 
"liqnor,"  as  they  nsed  to  call  it,  denoonced,  and  the  re- 
proaches heaped  npon  the  few  individnals  in  the  nei^borhood 
who  were  not  qnite  ready  to  join  the  reform  party,  had  left 
snch  a  strong  impression  upon  my  youthful  mind  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  betray  the  pleasure  which  I  received  from  the 
refreshment  my  mother  gave  me,  lest  I  should  be  laughed  at  or 
twitted  for  joying  it  so  much. 

When  my  motiier  came  to  look  over  onr  clothes  and  personal 
condition  after  onr  three  months'  experience  at  the  New  Eng- 
land academy,  she  very  wisely  concluded  that  we  were  both 
qnite  too  young  to  leave  home,  and  we  were  again  happily  sent 
to  onr  local  district  school.  Onr  experience  there  was  not 
particularly  memorable  in  any  respect,  except  what  I  feel  it 
bat  just  to  say,  that  it  was  the  only  school  I  ever  attended— 
and  it  was  snbsequently  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  to  be  sent 
for  two  years  to  a  high  school  in  Troy,  and  to  have  been  a 
student  in  two  colleges— that  it  was  the  only  school  in  which 
I  was  conscious  of  having  received  any  thorough  or  conscien- 
tious instruction  from  my  teachers.  If  any  of  my  academy  or 
college  mates  still  survives  I  doubt  if  one  can  be  found  to 
place  a  more  charitable  estimate  upon  those  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

By  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  even  earlier,  I  was  re- 
quired to  drive  from  six  to  eight  cows  to  pasture  after  they  had 
been  milked.  The  distance  to  their  favorite  pasture  was  about 
one  mile,  and  as  I  was  early  taught  that  cows  should  not  be 
made  to  run,  of  course  it  was  a  somewhat  leisurely  walk  that  oc- 
cupied, going  and  .returning,  about  an  hour— an  honr  that  I 
think  I  may  say  was  not  altogether  wasted,  for  it  gave  me  a 
habit  of  ruminating  and  reflecting  and  observing  which 
brought  me  closer  to  nature  and  was  not  only  very  pleasant 
but  ripening.  On  my  return  I  went  to  school,  where  I  gener- 
ally managed  to  arrive  a  little  before  the  teacher  and  get  &  lit- 
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tie  play  with  the  other  boys.  I  always  went  home  to  dinner  at 
twelve,  and  remember  with  pleaanre  stopping  in  the  berry 
season  at  the  boimdary  walls  of  our  place,  which  were  overrun 
with  wild  raspberry  vines,  first  culling  a  few  stalks  of  timothy 
grass  on  which  I  wonld  string  as  many  raspberries  as  wonld 
snfSce  for  my  dinner,  and  then  going  in  and  getting  my  bowl 
of  milk  and  bread  at  discretion,  eating  the  contents  pretty 
rapidly  and  hurrying  back  to  the  school-hoase  for  a  little  more 
play  before  school. 

One  of  what  Dr.  Franklin  calls  "errata"  I  ought  here  to 
mention.  My  mother  insisted  upon  our  wearing  our  shoes  in 
summer  as  well  as  winter.  The  only  reason  she  had  for  her 
tenacity  on  this  point,  so  far  as  I  was  aware,  was  that  if  we 
went  barefooted  we  would  make  our  feet  sore  so  that  we 
could  n't  put  on  our  boots  on  Sunday  for  church.  Aa  I  was 
not  quite  as  anxious  to  go  to  church  as  to  go  barefooted  to 
school,  I  occasionally  slipped  o£E  my  boots  and  stockings  when 
I  got  to  the  outer  gate  and  resumed  them  on  my  retnm.  It 
was  not  precisely  a  nice  thing  for  a  little  boy  to  do,  bnt  it 
taught  me  one  thing  of  importance,  I  think,  when  I  myself 
became  a  father— never  to  impose  any  unnecessary  restric- 
tions or  commands  upon  children,  nor  to  require  of  ikem  any- 
thing the  reasons  for  which  they  were  not  made  to  comprehend 
and  recognize  the  propriety  of,  at  the  time. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  July  when  I  went  with  my  cows  to 
their  pasture,  it  occurred  to  me  to  go  into  the  lot  with  them, 
where  wild  strawberries  in  their  season  were  very  sure  to  be 
abundant,  large  and  sweet.  This  pasture  lot  was  biown  as  the 
swamp  lot  because  part  of  it  was  swampy  and  part  of  it  was 
a  thick,  virgin  forest  through  which  ran  a  stream  which  finally 
emptied  into  the  Hudson  at  Saugerties.  This  lot  had  acquired 
a  rather  unhappy  notoriety  for  the  number  and  venomousness 
of  its  reptiles.  I  walked  some  distance  with  the  cows  into  the 
woods,  until  finally  I  remarked  Em  old  stump  around  which 
were  some  large  and  tempting  clusters  of  strawberries  run- 
ning the  risk  of  going  to  waste.  I  approached  it  and  bait 
down  to  pick  some  of  the  fruit,  but  before  tonching  it  I  was 
struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  an  enormous  copperhead 
snake  all  coiled  up  with  his  head  erected  and  perfectly  ready 
for  buainess.  I  presume  I  must  have  run  and  jumped  over  the 
fence  into  a  clearing,  bat  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  I  flew  without 
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tonehing  the  ground  or  the  fence  and  took  mj  way  home  at  a 
livelier  gait  ^an  ever  before,  resolved  in  my  own  mind  that  I 
would  never  go  strawbenying  again,  in  the  swamp  at  least,  on 
Sonday  morning,  the  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  being  the  great- 
est sin  I  had  np  to  that  time  ever  heard  much  of. 

By  the  time  I  was  eight  years  old  I  aasisted  my  elder  brother 
in  the  milking,  and  we  were  usually  in  the  barnyard  at  this 
work  at  all  seaaons  of  the  year  before  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  About  the  same  time  I  remember  with  what  pride  I 
yielded  to  the  request  that  I  would  ride  the  horse  for  the 
plough.  It  was  indeed,  I  think,  in  that  way  that  I  took  my  first 
lesson  in  equitation.  I  remember  also  very  distinctly  that  oa 
the  second  day  of  this  experience  I  did  not  find  my  seat  in  the 
aaddle  quite  so  pleasant  as  it  had  been  when  I  began.  I  did 
not  apply  for  the  situation  again  until  the  lapse  of  a  few  days. 

Following  the  ploughing  soon  came  the  hay-making  season. 
It  then  became  the  duty  of  my  brother  and  myself  to  spread 
the  hay  after  the  mowers,  later  in  the  day,  when  jxtrtially 
dried,  to  turn  it  over,  and  at  night  to  rake  after  the  men  who 
pitched  it  up  into  cooks.  The  next  morning  if  the  weather  was 
fair  we  spread  it  out  again  and  turned  it  over  so  that  it  migbt 
be  dry  enough  to  take  into  the  bam  or  to  stack  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  teams  came  to  haul  it  in  it  was  our  duty  to  follow 
them  and  rake  up  the  droppings  after  the  pitcher.  Before  that 
season  of  haying  expired  I  had  also  learned  to  swing  the 
scythe,  which  was  then  the  height  of  my  ambition,  and  when 
some  of  the  men  remarked  that  I  did  it  very  nicely  I  felt 
prouder  than  I  should  now  at  receiving  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

This  haying  was,  with  us  youngsters,  a  very  gay  season.  The 
sailors  from  our  sloops— for  my  father  had  two  or  three  plying 
between  Bristol  and  New  York— were  occasionally  invited  to 
come  np  and  help  the  farm-hands,  and  the  competition  between 
them  in  swinging  the  scythe  or  in  pitching  the  hay  was  a  source 
of  constant  amusement  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  men.  But  the 
moment  of  intensest  joy  every  day  I  experienced  at  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  we  all  assembled  under  the  convenient 
shade  of  a  majestic  hickory  tree,  and  the  baskets  of  lunch  were 
opened  and  their  contents  spread  out  on  the  grass  by  my 
father,  who  sat  as  the  dispenser  of  their  luxuries,  and  of  the  big 
three-gallon  jug  of  water  from  the  spring  sweetened  with 
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molasses  and  sometimes  toned  up  with  a  little  sharp  vinegar. 
I  have  sat  at  many  fine  tables,  and  tasted  of  many  of  the 
delicacies  which  have  made  their  cooks  famous,  but  I  have 
never  known  elsewhere  the  joy  that  I  felt  in  eatinis;  my  share 
of  these  rustic  meals.  Though  the  fare  was  of  the  plainest, 
and  of  course  as  cold  as  the  weather  would  permit,  our  appe- 
tites made  every  mouthf  nl  a  delicacy. 

My  father,  as  I  have  said,  had  a  country  store  by  the  river- 
side, and  several  sloops,  all  of  which  were  built  on  his  pron- 
ises  and  which  plied  between  Maiden  (as  it  came  to  be  called 
instead  of  Bristol)  and  New  York.  He  had  besides  a  farm  of 
about  one  hmidred  and  fifty  acres. 

In  his  store  he  kept  supplies  of  every  nature  required  by  the 
people  living  within  travelling  distances— dry-goods,  grocer- 
ies, hardware,  tools,  some  medicines,  stationery,  molasses, 
vinegar,  potatoes,  in  fact  everything  for  which  there  was  a 
market  in  our  neighborhood.  He  bought  in  turn  whatever  the 
people  had  to  aell,  most  of  which  he  shipped  to  New  York  for  a 
market  Much  of  their  produce  his  captains  sold  for  his  cus- 
tomers, simply  charging  them  the  freight.  In  those  days  the 
chief  articles  that  he  shipped  were  bark,  lumber,  leather,  wood. 
butter,  hay  and  sometimes  grain.  In  return  he  brought  sup- 
plies for  the  store,  and  hides  which  were  sent  up  to  be  tanned 
into  leather  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  at  Hunter,  Lexington, 
Hainesrille  and  the  neighborhood,  where  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  hemlock  forest,  the  bark  of  which,  in  those  days,  was 
then  ased  exclusively  for  tanning  hides.  These  hides  had  to  be 
transported  by  land  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  tanneries,  and 
when  tanned  the  leather  had  to  be  carried  the  same  distance 
back  to  the  wharf,  and  constituted  one  of  the  most  profitable 
articles  of  freight  for  our  sloops.  Soon  after  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  and  as  the  supply  of  hemlock  bark  was 
nearly  exhausted,  a  chemical  process  was  discovered  by  which 
hides  conld  be  tanned  far  more  economically  and  expeditiously 
than  by  the  use  of  bark.  Of  course  the  tanneries  were  then 
soon  abandoned,  and  bark  had  no  longer  any  market  value. 
Almost  simultaneously  it  was  discovered  that  the  Catskill 
Mountains  and  their  foot-hills  were  a  pretty  continuous  and 
solid  mass  of  stone  deposited  in  layers  which  adapted  than 
for  paving-stone.    The  purchase  and  transportation  of  this 
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stone  at  length  supplanted  pretty  nrnch  all  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness at  Maiden. 

While  mj  father  conducted  the  hnsiness  of  his  farm,  store, 
and  sloops,  he  and  his  family  lived  almost  exclusively  npon 
the  produce  of  his  farm  and  garden.  He  kept  cows,  horses, 
poultry,  pigs,  oxen  and  sheep,  and  he  raised  all  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  grain  which  were  consumed  in  the  stables  or  in 
the  house,  besides  raising  quite  a  surplus  for  sale.  The  stream 
which  I  have  spoken  of  as  passing  through  the  swamp  lot 
operated  a  grist  mill  about  two  miles  oS,  where  onr  com  and 
wheat  were  carried  to  be  ground,  and  from  it  were  made  the 
bread  consumed  in  the  family,  and  the  "stir-about"  for  the 
pigs  and  chickens  and  cows  and  turkeys  and  hogs.  Of  these 
latter  we  usually  killed  from  six  to  eight  in  December,  and  the 
impression  which  that  slaughter  left  upon  my  youthful  mind 
was  far  more  profound  than  any  account  I  have  yet  read  or 
heard  of  the  carnage  at  the  siege  of  Santiago. 

There  were  no  butchers  in  those  days  to  bring  ns  meat,  nor 
shops  from  which  to  buy  it.  It  could  only  be  had  from  a 
farmer  here  and  there  who  chanced  to  raise  a  little  more  stock 
than  he  required  for  his  own  use,  or  was  brought  from  New 
York. 

Immediately  following  the  hog-killing  came  the  making  of 
sansages.  First  the  meat  had  to  be  chopped  in  large  wooden 
bowls.  This  was  a  process  in  which  we  were  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  take  a  hand.  When  finished  their  long  links  were 
taken  to  the  garret  and  hung  across  cords,  high  above  the 
reach  of  rats  and  mice  or  the  heads  of  visitors,  where  before 
the  following  morning  they  were  frozen  solid.  From  that  time 
until  March,  every  morning  one  or  more  of  these  frozen  links 
were  very  sure  to  be  sent  for,  put  into  the  frying-pan,  and  of 
these,  with  cakes  from  buckwheat  grown  on  the  place,  flavored 
with  the  gravy  from  the  sausage  instead  of  butter  usually,  and 
made  yet  more  toothsome  by  the  good  old-fashioned  New 
Orleans  molasses,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen  now  for 
many  years,  with  a  cup  of  very  weak  coffee,  we  made  onr 
bre^f ast.  I  say  that  no  snch  molasses  has  been  seen  for  many 
years,  for  the  modem  process  of  extracting  the  sugar  from  the 
cane-juice  impoverishes  it  to  such  a  degree  that  the  molasses 
is  not  at  all  like  what  was  need  in  those  days,  and  is  otherwise 
unfit  for  the  table. 
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Soon  after  the  hog-kiUing  came  the  time  for  matdng  candles. 
We  had  no  electric  lights,  no  gas,  no  oil  even,  bnt  every  family 
who  had  the  material  for  it  was  accustomed  to  make  the 
candles  which  they  required  and  depended  npon,  for  artificial 
light'.  That  process  was  always  a  very  interesting  one  to  me, 
and  needs  to  be  explained  to  enable  the  readers  of  this  genera- 
tion to  understand  how  mnch  families  had  to  do  to  secure  one 
of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  for  which  they  now  are  re- 
qnired  only  to  tonch  a  button. 

Onr  kitchen  was  the  largest  room  in  the  house.  The  fire- 
place was  so  large  that  it  would  take  a  log  of  a  length  uid 
weight  requiring  at  least  two  men  to  lift.  There  was  no  stove 
coal  used  or  even  known  to  exist  in  the  whole  United  States, 
so  far  as  I  know,  at  that  time.  Wood  and  corn-cobs  were  the 
only  fuel  which  I  had  then  ever  seen  used.  Coru'cobs  were 
nsed  chiefiy  by  us  for  smoking  the  hams  cut  from  onr  hogs; 
and  for  that  service  a  little  house  was  built  apart  from  the 
main  building  sufficiently  large  to  hang  and  smoke  fifteen  or 
twenty  hams  at  a  time,  the  smoke  of  burning  cobs  being 
thou^t  to  give  the  hams  a  special  flavor. 

When  candles  were  to  be  made,  a  great  iron  caldron  was 
first  provided,  capable  of  holding  eight  or  ten  gallons.  This 
was  filled  to  a  proper  extent  with  tallow  taken  from  the  ani- 
mals and  put  over  the  fire  until  its  contents  were  melted. 
Meanwhile  a  bundle  of  smooth,  straight  sticks,  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  long  and  about  as  thick  as  one's  largest  finger,  had 
been  provided,  on  which  all  the  female  part  of  the  household 
was  engaged  in  tying  strands  of  wicking  about  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  about  two  inches  apart  one  from  the  other;  and 
when  all  the  sticks  were  wicked  each  one  in  turn  was  taken  up 
by  the  projecting  end  of  the  stick  left  without  wicking  to  serve 
as  a  handle,  and  dipped  into  the  caldron  of  tallow  to  the  length 
of  the  wick,  immediately  taken  out  and  restored  to  its  place  on 
two  rails  which  had  been  placed  in  the  kitchen  for  the  tem- 
porary support  of  the  wicks  to  be  developed  into  candles.  As 
soon  as  the  tallow  on  the  wick  had  become  hard,  it  was  dipped 
in  again,  and  when  that  became  hard  the  process  was  repeated, 
and  so  on  until  the  candle  had  attained  satisfactory  propor- 
tions. This  process  was  pursued,  of  course,  with  all  the  bewicked 
stidcs,  and  there  were  usually  in  the  kitchen  four  or  five  pairs 
of  rails  its  whole  length  to  support  these  wicks,  just  separate 
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enough  from  each  other  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  atten- 
dants. The  part  of  the  wick  by  which  the  candle  was  snp- 
ported  on  the  sticks  was  not  submerged  in  the  tallow,  and 
when  the  candles  were  finished  and  hard— they  were  generally 
left  over  night  for  that  purpose  on  the  sticks— they  were 
slipped  off  of  the  sticks,  clipped  at  the  end  to  make  them  easier 
to  light,  and  then  put  away  in  boxes  for  use. 

I  remember  when  my  father  sent  home  from  New  York  a 
pair  of  glass  lamps  with  wicks  and  oil  for  them,  the  event 
made  a  far  greater  sensation  in  our  household  than  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  light  at  The  Squirrels  nearly  seventy  years 
later. 

I  most  not  omit  to  tell  yon  that  all  the  candles  that  I  ever 
saw  made  in  my  father's  house  were  made  by  my  mother,  my 
elder  sister,  the  one  female  servant  at  that  time  attached  to 
our  household,  and  such  aid  from  the  farm-hands  as  was  re- 
quired for  handling,  heating  and  filling  the  caldron. 

In  those  days  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  cake  of  hard 
soap  in  our  luuse,  except  what  my  father  used  for  shaving. 
We  made  all  of  our  soap  for  laundry  and  all  other  purposes, 
so  far  as  I  can  recollect  There  stood  in  the  wood-shed  a  large 
cask  of  about  the  capacity  of  a  hogshead,  bat  about  twice  as 
large  in  circumference  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom.  This  was 
filled  with  wood  ashes  from  our  own  fireplaces.  We  made  no 
other  kind.  Into  this  cask  a  pail  of  water  was  poured  several 
times  a  day,  which,  after  percolating  through  the  ashes,  came 
out  at  a  spigot  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask  as  lye.  This  lye  was 
Qien  thrown  into  another  cask  which  had  been  gradually  filling 
for  many  weeks  perhaps  with  the  fat  that  came  from  the  bul- 
locks and  pigs  not  otherwise  consnmed  in  the  house.  I  think 
this  mixture  was  snbjected  in  some  way  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  its  impure  ingredients  which  rose  to  the  surface  were 
skimmed  off.  The  result  was  what  was  known  in  those  days  as 
' '  soft  soap. ' '  It  was  not  until  some  years  later  that  hard  soap 
was  nsed  in  our  house  or  in  the  neighborhood  for  laundiy 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  hedclothing  of  the  family  was  made  in  the  house. 
My  father  usually  kept  a  flock  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  sheep. 
Their  wool  was  spnn  into  yam  by  the  females  of  the  house- 
hold, and  tiien  sent  out  to  be  woven  into  blankets  and  cloths. 
From  the  wool  thus  woven  all  onr  flannel  underclothing  was 
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also  made.  Onr  undershirts  were  dyed  at  home  with  colormg 
matter  extracted  from  the  goldenrod  which  it  was  the  bosinesB 
of  na  yonngBters  to  gather  in  its  season.  The  every-day  snit 
of  clothes  which  I  wore  when  I  went  first  from  home  to  school 
in  Troy  was  made  from  this  cloth  by  a  tailor  brought  into  the 
honse  for  the  purpose.  My  youngest  sister  went  to  school  in  a 
dress  made  of  cloth  woven  from  goldenrod-colored  yam.  All 
our  stockings  were  knit  in  the  family,  and  mine  invariably 
came  to  the  knees. 

The  cellar  was,  as  it  were,  the  very  stomach  of  the  honse.  la 
one  comer  was  a  large  bin  with  about  the  capacity  of  the  hall 
room  of  a  twenty-five  foot  New  York  honse,  that  was  pretty 
nearly  filled  with  potatoes  taken  from  the  garden ;  and  these 
not  only  supplied  l^e  family  until  the  new  potatoes  came  in,  in 
the  following  July,  but  it  also  furnished  seed  for  planting 
three  or  four  acres  in  the  spring,  besides  much  most  welcome 
nourishment  for  the  pigs.  It  osed  to  be  our  duty  to  pick  out 
from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  winter  all  the  potatoes 
smaller  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  they  were  thrown  into  ^e  large 
caldron  I  have  told  about,  holding  eight  or  ten  gallons,  and 
sufficient  water  added  to  boil  them  in.  When  properly  cooked 
they  were  thrown  into  a  large  barrel,  mixed  wiUi  com-meal, 
and  distributed  to  the  pigs  at  discretion. 

Next  to  the  potatoes  were  bins  piled  up,  one  with  tnmips, 
another  with  pumpldnB,  others  with  cabbages,  beets,  carrots 
and  whatever  other  winter  vegetables  the  garden  for  the 
season  afforded.  The  potatoes  were  carefully  covered  with 
straw  to  exclude  the  light,  which,  if  allowed  to  fail  upon  them, 
gradually  made  them  bitter  and  unfit  to  eat. 

In  another  comer  of  the  cellar  was  usually  collected  what  to 
ns  seemed  a  mountain  of  apples  of  various  sorts,  which  occa- 
sionally we  were  told  to  look  over,  to  pick  out  any  that  were 
decaying.  There  were  also  stored  there  four  or  five  bar- 
rels of  cider  which  had  been  made  in  September  and  October, 
and  two  or  three  barrels  of  vinegar,  and  as  many  barrels  of 
pickled  cucumbers,  and  of  course  two  or  three  barrels  of  pork. 
In  the  garret,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  the  floor  for  about 
ten  feet  square  was  strewn  with  hickory  nuts  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  beside  them  another  square  of  the  same  dimensions 
covered  to  about  the  same  thickness  with  buttemats,  all  col- 
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lected  from  the  farm.  On  winter  evenings  when  a  visitor  canw 
in,  whether  for  social  or  business  purposes,  and  often  at  other 
times,  one  of  ns  boys  or  more  were  sent  down  into  the  cellar  to 
bring  np  a  basket  of  apples,  a  capacious  pitcher  of  cider,  and 
then  to  the  garret  for  some  nuts.  From  the  wood  piled  up  for 
the  night  near  by  we  selected  a  hickory  log  sawed  at  one  end, 
which  we  stood  up  between  our  legs  as  we  sat  on  the  floor  and 
cracked  the  nuts.  We  did  our  share  also  in  eating  their  con- 
tents. My  father  was  fully  entitled  to  the  highest  compliment 
that  coontry  people  in  those  days  knew  how  to  pay  to  a  good 
husband— he  was  a  good  provider. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  no  physician  living 
within  two  miles  of  us,  and  he  was  not  so  duigerous  as  to 
make  us  afraid  of  him.  He  had,  so  far  as  I  recoUect,  but  two 
weapons  with  which  to  kilt  or  cure— the  lancet  to  bleed  with, 
and  calomel  to  care  any  other  complaints  for  whidi  bleeding 
would  not  answer.  He  vaccinated  us,  when  I  presume  he  in- 
jected into  my  constitution  the  only  poison  with  which  it  has 
ever  had  to  contend.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  sick 
during  my  childhood  but  once,  and  then  my  brother  and  I  had 
what  was  called  erysipelas,  or  measles,  probably  a  result  of 
the  vaccination.  We  sent  for  no  doctor,  but  I  recollect  the 
occasion  rather  as  a  holiday  than  otherwise.  My  mother  spread 
a  sheet  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  by  the  side  of  it  placed  a  large 
wooden  bowl  filled  with  corn-meal  which  we  threw  over  the 
parts  that  itched,  instead  of  scratching,  which  she  discouraged. 
I  had  no  other  conscionsness  of  being  ill  than  the  itching  which 
I  managed  in  that  way  to  relieve,  and  within  a  day  or  two  we 
were  again  at  school. 

Oar  doctor,  whenever  he  came  to  see  us  or  any  one  in  the 
village,  rode  upon  a  little,  old,  white  horse,  astride  of  a  i>aiT  of 
saddle-bags  containing  all  the  tools  which  he  required  or  had 
learned  the  use  of.  Hence  the  members  of  his  profession  were 
not  infrequently  though  irreverently  referred  to  by  the  vulgar, 
not  as  the  doctor,  but  as  "the  saddle-bags." 

Over  the  kitchen  fireplace  had  been  built  in  the  wall  a  closet 
about  four  feet  high  by  two  feet  broad.  In  this  my  mother 
kept  all  the  little  nostrums,  mostly  herbs,  which  she  thought 
she  had  found  useful  in  dealing  with  the  physical  ailments  of 
her  family.  One  day,  curious  to  know  what  this  closet  con- 
tained, I  rashly  climbed  ap  on  the  high  back  of  an  old-fashioned 
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dtair  to  look  into  it  White  gratifying  mj  cnrioaty  I  dis- 
turbed the  balance  of  my  chair,  and  down  I  came,  striking  the 
aide  of  my  head  on  an  andiron  close  to  my  left  eye.  The  cut 
was  a  pretty  severe  one,  and  the  scar  from  it  wa.a  visible  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

Near  to  the  store  my  father  had  what  was  called  *'the  ship- 
yard," where  were  bnilt  and  repaired  sloops  for  himself  and 
others.  When  the  workmen  went  to  their  dinners  they  were 
apt  to  leave  their  tools  where  they  had  been  working.  One  day 
I  was  playing  aronnd  in  this  yard— I  fancy  I  moat  have  been 
barefooted— while  the  men  were  absent,  and  one  of  my  big 
toes  stmck  against  the  blade  of  a  broadax  with  which  some  of 
ttie  workmen  had  been  hewing  timber.  It  nearly  deprived  me 
of  that  toe,  bnt  not  quite;  it  hong  down,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  to  do  with  it  bnt  cnt  it  off.  However,  I  was  taken 
home,  and  my  mother  put  the  toe  again  in  its  place,  bandaging 
it  np  with  a  linen  rag  on  which  she  pasted  some  balsam  takoi 
from  a  tree  which  grew  near  the  honse  and  which  was  always 
relied  npwn  for  the  healing  of  all  kinds  of  woonds.  The  toe 
rapidly  healed  np,  and  I  was  hopping  abont  again  as  nsnal  in 
a  few  days,  bnt  ttie  toe  never  qnite  resumed  its  former  shape, 
though  it  has  since,  so  far  as  I  know,  always  toed  the  mark  as 
faithfully  as  any  of  its  colleagues.  As  it  was  not  until  more 
than  half  a  century  later  that  physicians  were  received  at 
oonrt  in  England,  perhaps  this  lack  of  reverence  for  the 
faculty  came  over  to  us  with  the  common  law.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  did  my  mother  invoke  the  resources  of  "  the  saddle- 
bags." 

I  have  said  that  my  parents  were  Presbyterians.  They  were 
more  than  that :  they  were  New  England  Presbyterians.  They 
were  more  than  that:  they  were  Connecticut  Presbyterians, 
and  they  meant  to  be  just  as  good  as  a  Conneeticnt  Presby- 
terian can  be.  They  were  very  strict  about  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath. They  ordinarily  commenced  their  Sabbath  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  not  infrequently  tried  to  make  us  remember 
that  the  Sabbath  had  commenced  before  our  half-holiday  had 
expired.  They  were  not  ascetical  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  always  cheerfnl  and  sensible.  They  had,  however,  been 
brought  up  to  distrust  the  influence  of  worldly  pleasures  and 
to  estimate  the  moral  ^cacy  of  self-denial  at  a  much  higher 
figure  than  thor  own— or  anybody  else's— children  ever  did. 
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The  first  church  I  ever  attended  was  the  Lntiieran  Chnrch 
at  a  place  about  two  miles  back  from  the  river  called  Kaatsban. 
It  was  bmlt  of  stone  before  the  Bevolntion  by  the  Hollanders, 
who,  with  their  descendants,  constitnted  the  majority  of  the 
population  in  Ulster  County  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. The  bread  of  life  was  broken  to  them  by  a  venerable- 
looking  pastor  with  a  remarkably  high  and  Toluminous  white 
cravat  around  his  neck,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  one 
Sunday  in  Low  Dutch,  and  the  next  in  the  English  language. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  he  chose  to  exert  his  influence,  which 
was  pretty  absolute  among  the  Dutch  members  of  his  flock,  to 
oppose  the  charter  of  a  turnpike  road  which  should  shorten 
the  distance  considerably  between  the  river  at  Father's  landing 
and  the  tanneries  in  the  mountains.  My  father  was  discour- 
aged by  this  conduct  from  attending  the  church  any  more,  and 
of  course  from  contributing  toward  its  support,  and  inconti- 
nently set  to  work  to  induce  bis  brothers-in-law  to  unite  with 
him  in  building  a  church  in  Maiden.  This  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  the  Bev.  John  N.  Lewis  of  Brooklyn  was  the  first 
pastor.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Edwards,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  largest  tanner  of  hides  in  the  mountains,  and  a 
connection  of  the  famous  Jonathan  Edwards  of  Northainpton, 
Massachusetts.  There  was  usually  a  service  three  times  a  day 
on  Sunday  which  we  youngsters  were  obliged  to  attend,  be- 
sides a  prayer-meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  not  to  mea- 
tion  other  occasional  ceremonies.  Of  the  preaching  in  that 
church,  and  of  the  religious  instruction  which  was  impressed 
upon  me  in  those  days,  I  only  remember  what  were  supposed  to 
be  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  sinful  life,  and  the  implacable 
nature  of  God.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  His  at- 
tributes presented  in  a  way  to  inspire  any  other  emotion  than 
of  fear  for  what  He  might  do  to  me.  As  that  kind  of  theology 
was  entirely  acceptable  to  the  chief  supporters  of  the  church,  of 
course  I  supposed  it  was  all  right ;  but  I  never  took  to  it  much. 

Before  the  church  was  built,  and  when  for  any  reason  we 
did  not  attend  church  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  pretty  uniformly 
one  of  my  duties  to  read  to  my  mother  a  chapter  from  Scott's 
Family  Bible,  and  his  Conmientary  upon  it,  which  was  usually 
several  times  longer  than  the  chapter,  and  to  me  of  course 
mnch  less  intelligible.  This  was  dull  work  for  me,  because  I 
never  received  from  what  I  read  of  the  Commentaries  a  single 
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shadow  even  of  an  idea.  Bnt  the  trial,  as  most  trials  in  this 
world,  was  mitigated  to  me  in  some  degree.  I  dont  think  my 
dear  mother  nnderstood  or  at  least  took  mach  more  interest  in 
the  Commentary  than  I  did,  and  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  would  see  her  frequently,  after  I  had  read  awhile,  gradnally 
close  her  eyes  and  fall  off  into  a  refreshing  slmnber,  when  I  as 
quietly  as  possible  joined  my  brothers.  For  that  she  never 
rebuked  me,  Qod  bless  her.  On  other  occasions  when  sweet 
sleep  refused  to  come  to  my  relief,  I  would  occasionally  skip  a 
paragraph,  and,  by  dint  of  sundry  judicious  selections  of 
skipable  passages,  would  manage  to  shorten  the  doctor's  Com- 
mentary, always  without  in  the  least  impairing  my  good 
mother's  faith  in  its  logic  or  theology.  Sometimes  instead  of 
the  Bible  it  was  "The  Four-fold  State"  or  the  New  York  Ob- 
server that  I  was  required  to  read.  I  do  not  remember  the 
time  when  Father  began  to  take  in  that  paper,  but  it  mis  never 
stopped  during  his  lifetime  nor  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
when  its  sympathies  with  the  Confederates  compelled  the 
Ualden  remnant  of  the  family  to  substitute  for  it  the  New 
York  Evangelist. 

Speaking  of  our  Sunday  exercises  I  may  here  moition  a  first 
experience  of  mine  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old.  My 
father  was  in  the  habit  in  those  days  of  smoking  a  cigar  after 
dinner  on  Sunday  iu  his  own  bedroom.  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  him  smoke  on  any  other  day.  Over  the  mantel  of  the 
fireplace  in  that  room,  as  over  the  mantel  in  the  kitchen,  was  a 
doset  let  into  the  wall.  In  that  closet  he  kept  among  other  odd 
things  a  box  of  cigars.  One  Sunday  afternoon  my  brother 
David  and  I  were  sitting  by  his  side  in  front  of  the  fire  while 
he  was  reading  the  New  York  Observer  to  himself  and  smok- 
ing. Brother  David,  with  an  audacity  which  surprised  me, 
reached  up  to  that  closet  and  took  out  of  the  box  two  cigars, 
proceeded  to  light  one  by  a  coal  from  the  fire  and  then  handed 
the  other  cigar  to  me  with  a  light.  I  looked  at  Father,  thinking 
that  he  might  have  something  to  say  about  this  experiment  of 
ours,  but  he  affected,  I  think  now,  not  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  We  were  both  very  soon  pulling  away  at  our  cigars  wi^ 
the  zeal  of  all  beginners,  and  so  much  absorbed  was  I  in  the 
new  sensations  we  were  experiencing  that  I  did  not  notice  tUl 
my  cigar  was  half  bnmed  out  that  Brother  David  had  left  the 
room.    About  the  same  time  I  began  to  experience  unusual 
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sensations  which  seemed  to  require  sympathy;  and  I  got  np 
and  went  ont,  partly  to  look  him  np,  bnt  more  immediately  to 
find  my  way  to  the  pantry,  where  I  tasted  by  tnms  everything 
on  the  premises  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  nasty  taste  of  the 
cigar  ont  of  my  month.  I  tried  abont  everything  there  that 
had  a  taste,  but  the  only  thing  that  gave  me  even  a  momentary 
satisfaction  waa  smoked  beef.  Bnt  that  was  only  momentary. 
Meantime  I  grew  pale  and  faint,  and  was  rapidly  reaching  the 
point  when  life  was  to  my  mind  ceasing  to  be  worth  living. 
Finally  I  decided  to  give  up  the  search  for  my  brother,  to  seek 
no  more  relief  in  the  pantry,  and  to  get  up  to  our  bedroom  as 
speedily  as  possible :  not  that  I  wanted  to  sleep,  but  that  I  did 
not  feel  any  longer  able  to  stand.  I  crawled  np  the  stairs  and 
stole  into  tiie  room,  when  what  was  my  snrprise  to  find  my 
brother  already  there,  groaning  and  uttering  all  the  impreca- 
tions against  tobacco  that  were  in  any  respect  suitable  for  use 
on  the  Sabbath  day. 

His  experience  with  his  first  cigar  was  profitable  to  him,  for 
it  cured  him  of  any  taste  for  tobacco  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
It  cured  me  also  for  many  years,  but  I  regret  to  say  not  for 
quite  BO  long  a  time. 

The  year  following  my  return  from  Sharon,  my  brother  and 
I  were  sent  again  to  the  village  school,  and  here  I  may  say  my 
scholastic  education  practically  began— and  Twas  near  saying, 
practically  ended— though  I  subsequently  spent  two  years  at 
the  academy  in  Troy,  and  four  years  in  two  different  colleges. 
I  never  had  such  profitable  instruction  from  any  teachers  as  I 
received  in  my  two  years  in  this  village  school.  Our  teacher— 
hisnamewasWoodbnm— was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession; 
and  no  one,  I  think,  ever  sought  more  zealonsly  to  acquire 
knowledge  for  himself  than  this  man  sought  to  put  knowledge 
into  the  heads  of  his  pupils.  He  would  come  over  to  our  house 
in  the  winter  evenings  and  read  to  us  Bollin's  History  until  we 
were  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  and  later  got  in  the  habit  of  appear- 
ing at  the  house  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  calling 
ns  to  get  out  of  bed  and  come  down  to  be  crammed  for  our  lea- 
sons.  At  last  I  remember  my  sister  interfered,  and  said  that 
I  should  not  be  called  so  early  in  the  morning;  it  was  making 
me  ill.  Her  interference  broke  up  these  matutinal  visits,  but  at 
the  school  every  pupil  felt  the  effect  of  his  assidnity.  I  began 
Latin  with  him,  and  I  remember  the  special  privilege  which  he 
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extended  to  myself  and  one  of  my  consins,  Samnel,  the  oldest 
brother  of  Consm  William  Isham,  of  letting  us,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  take  our  grammar  out  under  the  trees  in  the 
adjacent  woods.  We  were  learning,  I  remember,  tlie  different 
conjugations  of  the  verbs.  Mr.  Woodbnm  would  give  us  a 
verb,  and  tell  us  as  soon  as  we  had  learned  it  to  come  in  and 
recite  it  to  him;  and  before  the  year  was  out,  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  regalar  verb  or  many  irregular  ones  in  our  Latin 
grammar  that  I  could  not  conjugate  forwards  and  backwards 
as  readily  as  I  can  now  say  our  alphabet. 

In  those  days,  too,  great  attention,  was  given  to  spelling,  an 
art  sadly  neglected  in  these  days.  We  bad  spelling  lessons 
every  day,  but  on  Satarday  forenoon  we  always  had  a  spelling 
match.  Our  school  consisted,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  of  about 
an  eqnal  number  of  boys  and  girls — ^irty  to  forty  in  all.  We 
were  arranged  in  a  line  from  one  end  of  the  school-room  to  the 
other,  according  to  our  rank  as  spellers.  The  teacher  then  put 
out  a  word  to  us  from  a  dictionary,  and  if  the  boy  at  the  head 
of  the  class  could  not  spell  it,  it  was  given  to  the  nest,  and  so 
on  until  the  pupil  was  found  who  could  spell  it  correctly,  and 
then  the'victor  took  the  place  in  the  class  occupied  by  the  one 
who  first  failed ;  and  between  the  excitement  of  getting  up  in 
Qie  class,  and  the  mortification  of  having  the  girls  spell  words 
that  we  could  n't  spell,  and  the  novelty  of  the  game,  so  differ- 
ent from  other  class  studies,  it  caused  the  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures in  spelling  to  leave  a  profound  impression  upon  our 
minds ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  none  of  the  children  who  were 
exercised  in  that  class  were  ever  during  their  lifetime  caught 
misspelling  words  in  common  use. 

Happily  for  us,  the  district  schools  in  those  days  received  no 
aid  from  the  State.  The  district  raised  the  money  among 
themselves  in  some  way,  and  selected  their  teacher  and  paid 
him  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  that  they  sent  to  the 
school.  The  position  of  teacher  had  not  yet  become  the  foot- 
ball of  politicians ;  and  teachers  were  not  selected  with  a  view 
of  giving  a  living  to  a  worthless  dependent,  bat  exclnsively 
wit£  a  view  to  seenring  the  best  instruction  that  the  people 
could  afford.  In  those  days  such  teachers  came  mostly  from 
New  England,  as  Woodbnm  did. 

We  used  to  be  let  out  of  school  for  ten  minutes,  perhaim 
twice  during  the  forenoon,  and  twice  during  the  afternoon,  and 
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the  amotmt  of  playing  that  we  managed  to  do  dnring  those  ten 
minntes  is  almoBt  incredible.  One  of  the  amnsements  that  I 
remember  most  distinctly  is  climbing  large  trees  in  the  adjoin- 
ing forest,  crawling  out  on  the  branches,  and  the  more  daring 
of  ns  hanging  with  onr  legs  crossed  over  the  branches  and  oor 
heads  down,  and  at  other  times  getting  ont  to  the  ends  of  the 
branches  imtil  they  wonld  bend  down,  and  then  dropping  from 
them  to  the  gronnd.  Those  were  thought  to  be  great  feats,  and 
no  accidents  ever  happened  from  them  dnring  my  time. 

The  school'honse  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  there  was  a 
gradual  grade  to  the  river;  and  it  was  one  of  the  chief  re- 
aonrces  in  winter  to  start  with  oor  sleds  from  the  top,  and  go 
almost  the  whole  distance  without  stopping,  folly  a  qoarter  of 
a  mile. 

In  the  winter-time  onr  joomey  to  school  wonld  be  thought 
by  children  nowadays  a  pretty  difficult  one,  and  often  consti- 
tuted an  ample  excuse  for  steying  at  home.  The  snow  was 
often  qoite  deep  and  would  sometimes  drift  so  high  as  to  hide 
the  fences.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  thought  of  staying 
at  home  from  school  on  account  of  the  weather,  though  the 
school-honse  was  fully  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  our  house, 
nor  of  ever  esteeming  it  in  the  least  a  hardship  or  anything  but 
a  pleasure  to  go.  I  never  had  on  my  feet  a  pair  of  overshoes 
until  eight  or  ten  years  after  that  time,  and  of  conrse  by  the 
time  I  reached  school  my  shoes  in  winter  were  fall  of  snow, 
and  I  may  say  in  many  instances  the  rest  of  my  clothing,  for 
we  never  passed  another  boy,  nor  a  man  either  if  we  could  help 
it,  without  snowballing  him,  and  being  snowballed  in  return. 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  early  the  opposite  sexes  attract  each 
other.  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  nine  years  of  age  when 
I  was  attracted  by  a  little  girl  at  our  district  school  whose 
mother  had  just  settled  in  our  village.  She  was  what  any  child 
of  that  age  who  is  in  comfortable  circumstances  would  be — 
unsophisticated  and  healthy,  nothing  more— but  her  dress  was 
nice  and  she  looked  altogether  well  cared  for  and  a  little  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  her  attire.  I  remember,  the  morning  succeed- 
ing that  on  which  she  appeared  at  the  school,  putting  on  all  my 
Sunday  clothes  (for  in  those  days  there  were  nothing  but 
Sunday  dress  and  school  dress)  and  coming  to  breakfast.  My 
mother  remarked  the  change  immediately  and  said.  "Why, 
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John,  what  have  yon  been  doingr*  Of  conrse  I  had  no  answer 
to  make. 

"Cto  up  at  once  and  take  those  clothes  off." 

I  don't  remember  what  I  did  exactly,  bnt  I  don't  believe  her 
tone  and  manner  were  ImperionB  enongh  for  the  emergency. 

Onr  village  never  wasted,  or,  if  yon  please,  improved,  mnch 
time  in  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  amusements.  It  was 
hardly  a  joke  to  say  that  the  principal  gayety  of  the  neighbor- 
hood was  an  occasional  funeral;  and  yet  onr  domestic  circle 
was  always  happy  and  cheerful  and  contented.  The  only  event 
toward  which  I  can  remember  my  father  to  have  deliberately 
contribnted,  of  which  amusement  was  the  only  end  and  pnr- 
pose,  was  to  give  Brother  David  a  shilling  or  two,  and  let  him 
take  me  with  him  to  Saugerties  on  foot  two  miles  off  to  a  circoB 
which  had  jnst  arrived.  We  got  off  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
we  had  done  the  chores  ("chars").  We  did  not  let  the  grass 
grow  till  we  got  to  the  circus,  and  between  the  elephant  and 
the  lion  and  the  monkeys,  the  day  flew  by,— only  half  of  it, 
however,  on  angel  wings ;  for,  after  paying  for  our  admission, 
what  was  left  for  refreshments  was  not  sufficient  to  make  any 
sensible  impression  npon  our  appetitoi.  Still  we  held  on  until 
near  sundown,  so  fascinated  were  we  with  this,  onr  first  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  habits  of  beasts  of  prey. 

Neither  do  I  recoUect  my  parents  ever  making  to  us  children 
during  that  period  of  my  Hfe  any  presents,  as  such.  I  managed 
somehow  to  get  playthings— sleds  and  knives  and  things  that 
boys  must  have— but  I  had  in  some  way  or  another  to  get  them 
myBeii.  My  want  of  them  was  never  anticipated;  and  yet  no 
one  ever  had  kinder  parents. 

Thanksgiving  was  a  feast-day.  We  always  heard  a  sermon 
at  chnroh  in  the  morning,  and  then  at  dinner  had  all  the  family 
and  as  many  of  the  collateral  relations  in  the  neighborhood  as 
conld  come,  with  the  parson  and  his  family.  Onr  dinner  was 
nnifonnly  of  the  standard  New  Bngland  Thanksgiving  dinner 
type,  of  which  a  turkey,  mince,  apple  and  pumpkin  pies  were 
as  sure  to  be  there  as  th.e  parson  and  his  fanuly.  Quilting- 
matches  and  com  huskings  for  the  young  and  tea  fights  for  the 
elders  were  the  nearest  to  anything  like  systematic  gayety  that 
was  considered  good  form  in  Maiden.  A  proposition  to  dance, 
or  even  to  learn  to  dance,  would  have  mined  the  repatation  of 
the  individual  who  propounded  it 
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Among  the  Presbyteruiis  in  ^ose  days  ChriBtmas  tes  not 
regarded  as  a  firstnclass  holiday.  It  was  solemnized  by  no 
religions  exercises.  It  was  regarded  as  savoring  a  little  of 
Bomanism.  However,  we  always  had  a  family  gathering  on 
the  day  if  the  weather  permitted.  The  only  incident  connected 
with  those  holidays  which  I  can  recall  was  the  arrival  of  a 
cousin,  qnite  grown  np,  and  who  was  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion  for  that  commnnity,  and  having  on  what  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  seen  before— a  pair  of  white  woolen 
pantaloons.  We  had  in  those  days  a  favorite  black  watch-dog, 
who  was  worth  on  snch  a  place  as  ours  nearly  as  mnch  as  a 
man,  so  intelligent  was  he.  For  some  reason  wtuch  the  dog 
never  explained,  he  did  n't  take  to  this  yonng  gentleman  when 
he  approached  the  hoase.  Perhaps  he  tiionght  him  over- 
dressed. At  all  events  he  sought  to  prevent  his  entering  by 
seizing  him  by  the  troosers.  As  the  cousin  was  determined  to 
go  on,  it  resulted  in  tearing  his  trousers  from  his  hip  nearly  to 
his  feet.  He  came  in,  of  course,  very  indignant  at  what  had 
occurred,  and  mortified,  no  doubt,  at  missing  the  effect  which 
he  had  anticipated  from  the  perfection  of  his  toilet  I  remem- 
ber, 80  wicked  was  I  then,  that  his  misfortune  was  mitigated  to 
na  in  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the  reputation  which  the 
young  man  had  earned  in  that  pious  community  of  being  some- 
what too  gay  and  festive  in  his  make-up. 

In  saying  that  we  never  received  any  presents  strictly  as 
presents,  I  perhaps  have  made  an  ovorBtatement.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  we  alwayn  hung  up  our  ntockingR— at  first  by  the 
sides  of  the  fireplace,  and  later  on  tlt«  iKHliwnts. 

Of  course  before  daylight  we  were  tip  luokiiig  for  our  stock- 
ings, and  we  always  found  theiu  craniniwl  with  sometlung— 
usually  things  to  eat :  candies,  njits,  oranges,  apples,  etc. 

In  ^ose  days  the  only  mail  we  received  came  by  stage  up 
from  New  York  to  Albuiy  one  day,  down  the  next.  We  had 
no  daily  mail ;  a  steamboat  had  just  begun  to  run,  but  it  passed 
by  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  had  not  yet  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  as  a  postal  agency.  Correspondence 
by  mail  in  those  days  was  comparatively  expensive ;  the  post- 
age between  New  York  and  Albany  varied  between  one  and 
sixpence  and  two  shillings,  or  eighteen  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Li  1824,  and  when  I  was  still  young  enough  to  care  nothing 
about  it,  Lafayette  revisited  this  country  for  the  last  time  and 
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vas  received  with  public  honors.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hudson  Biver  from  Maiden  was  what  was  blown  as  the  lAv- 
ingston  Manor,  and  almost  immediately  opposite  my  father's 
house  was  the  residence  of  Edward  Living:8ton,  and  only  a  few 
rods  below,  that  of  Chancellor  Bobert  Livingston,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  to  France.  The  latter 
invited  Lafayette  to  visit  them,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  a 
steamboat— one  of  the  three  first  built  on  the  river.  It 
bore  the  name  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  who  had  been  the 
patron  and  friend  in  need  of  Hobert  Fnlton,  who  planned  and 
constmcted  the  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  that  ever  vexed 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Biver.  It  was  attended  by  a  large 
nmnber  of  sailing  vessels,  and  crowds  of  people,  most  of  them 
coming  all  the  way  from  New  York.  My  father  in  those  days 
had  a  sloop  called  the  Phcenix,  rather  celebrated  among  the 
river  boatmen  for  her  speed.  He  rigged  out  this  vessel  with  all 
the  flags  he  had  or  could  borrow  in  the  town,  and  invited  all  the 
grown  people  of  the  neighborhood,  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  color,  to  sail  over  with  him  to  the  f^te. 

I  remember  watching  the  Phcenix  from  our  garden  as  she 
crossed,  her  deck  black  with  people,  and  comforting  myself  for 
the  lack  of  an  invitation  to  join  the  party,  under  a  peach  tree 
which  I  that  morning  discovered  for  the  first  time  had  some 
fruit  already  ripe  for  my  entertainment.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  took  a  far  livelier  interest  in  those  peaches  than  I  did  in 
Mr.  Lafayette  or  his  party,  for  I  have  never  since  tasted  better 
peaches  than  I  thought  them  to  be.  The  enemies  of  the  peach 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  North  Biver. 
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1830-18311 

IOOEJNO  back  on  my  life,  I  realize  more  and  more  how 
trifling  was  my  share  of  influence  in  shaping  it. 
^      The  marriage  of  my  eldest  sister  to  a  gentleman  from 
Troy  and  his  establishment  there  in  business  gave  mine  a  di- 
rection of  which  I  little  foresaw  the  importance. 

Mr.  Kellogg  belonged  to  a  New  England  family  which  had 
settled  in  Troy  before  he  was  bom.  Unlike  most  New  Eng> 
landers  of  that  period,  he  had  become  an  ardent  Episcopalian. 

The  more  wealthy  citizens  of  Troy  at  that  period,  so  far  as 
I  had  the  means  of  judging,  seemed  also  to  be  of  that  com- 
munion, and  for  the  education  of  their  children  a  few  of  th^n 
had  establiahed  a  school  on  the  eastern  hillside  of  Troy,  called 
the  Walnut  Grove  Academy.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  me  to  that  school  under  the  guardianship  of 
my  sister  was  discussed  in  family  council  and  finally  adopted. 

The  preparations  for  fitting  me  out  absorbed  for  a  fortnight 
or  more  the  energies  of  pretty  much  the  entire  household.  The 
only  feature  of  it  which  seems  to  me  now  worth  recording  is 
the  fact  that  an  entire  new  suit  of  clothes  had  to  be  manufac- 
tured for  me  from  wool  grown  by  our  own  sheep  and  spun  in 
our  own  house,  and  made  up  by  a  tailor,  one  of  whose  legs  was 
shorter  than  the  other,  residing  in  a  neighboring  village,  who 
came  to  our  house  to  do  his  part  of  the  work  of  turning  this 
cloth  into  garmaits  for  my  use.  Our  village  had  as  yet  pro- 
duced no  tailor  of  its  own.  I  remember  with  painful  distinct- 
ness the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Snip  by  my  father,  to  be 
sure  to  make  the  garments  large,  as  I  was  growing  very 
rapidly. 

Our  journey  to  Troy  was  an  event.  !We  embarked  on  board 
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of  the  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  then  a  comparatively  new  Bteam- 
boat  in  the  as  yet  very  youthful  days  of  steam  navigation. 
She  nsiully  reached  onr  wharf,  coming  from  New  York,  a 
little  after  dark.  My  mother  had  nndertaken  to  be  my  escort 
She  had  never  yet  pat  her  feet  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer.  In 
those  days  the  steamers  did  not  tonch  at  the  wharf,  bnt  the 
passengers  were  sent  on  shore  in  a  small  boat  attached  to  the 
steamer  by  a  cable  long  enough  to  reach  from  her  to  the  wharf, 
and  taken  off  in  the  same  way— a  somewhat  scary  and  ticklish 
business  to  those  nnaccustomed  to  it,  as  the  steamer  was  often 
kept  under  pretty  nearly  her  full  headway  until  the  small  boat 
had  returned  to  her.  I  am  sure  my  mother  never  expected 
to  see  her  son  again,  and  I  was  amused,  when  I  jumped  up  the 
ladder  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  at  hearing  her  calling 
ont  to  me  in  snch  an  encouraging  tone,  "Be  careful,  my  son." 
The  school  was  kept  by  Allen  Fisk,  a  man  of  great  personal 
dignity,  who  I  thought,  as  I  still  think,  was  well  qualified  for 
the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  but  I  was  very  soon  to  en- 
cotmter  the  trial  of  my  life.  That  suit  of  homespun  clothes, 
frtiich  had  been  constructed  with  such  a  deliberate  eye  to 
fntore  growth,  for  a  few  weeks  made  life  a  burden  to  me.  At 
laat  some  boy  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  ridiculous  than  any 
of  his  fellows  called  me  the  milkman.  I  did  not  remember  to 
have  ever  been  made  an  object  of  derision  before  in  my  life; 
and  though  this  epithet  was  applied  to  me  only  by  one  of  the 
boys,  I  felt  the  mortification  very  bitterly  and  wondered  why 
my  parents  should  have  exposed  me  to  it.  It  really,  however, 
did  me  no  harm,  for  I  found  very  soon  that  I  coi^d  hold  my 
own  in  the  most  advanced  class  in  the  academy  very  well  -,  that 
my  classmates  were  glad  to  have  me  coach  them  through  their 
difficultira  occasionally:  while  in  the  playground  I  had  no 
superior  of  my  age  in  any  of  the  games  that  we  played.  There 
was  a  kind  of  gymnasium  on  the  premises,  in  which  I  excelled, 
and  when  winter  came  there  was  a  long  hill  rising  up  from  the 
school-house,  down  which  we  used  to  slide.  I  came  to  be 
selected  pitcher  at  baseball,  because  I  had  acquired  a  knack  ! 
of  throwing  the  ball  so  that  it  would  fall  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bat  instead  of  coming  straight  at  it,  and  the  batter  wonld 
pretty  invariably  miss  it,  and  if  caught  by  the  catcher  wonld 
"put  him  out,"  as  the  game  was  then  played.  I  was  at  once 
put  into  the  class  in  Virgil,  and  Mr.  Fisk  attached  consider- 
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able  importance  to  Bcanning,  abont  which  he  gave  ns  excellent 
instmction  from  a  grammar  of  which  he  was  the  author.  I  am 
now  quite  conscioas  that  I  was  entirely  too  young  to  profit 
fully  by  his  instraction  in  the  Latin  metres,  but  my  ear  for 
the  rhythm  of  the  Latin  hexameters  was  such  that  I  scanned 
it  quite  as  well  and  more  fluently  than  any  other  boy  in  the 
class.  By  degrees  the  boys  got  accustomed  to  my  homespun 
garments,  or  perhaps  I  grew  into  better  relations  with  them, 
and  thenceforth  they  ceased  to  be  a  reproach  to  me.  This 
would  hardly  be  worth  referring  to  here  bat  for  the  illustra- 
tion it  furnishes  of  the  dependence  of  the  country  people  of 
that  period  upon  their  own  resources  for  pretty  much  every- 
thing they  consumed. 

My  schoolmates  were  the  Warrens,  the  Oarys,  the  Bussells, 
the  Olyphants,  Le  Q-rand  Cannon,  Partridge,  George  Qay,  tiie 
latter  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school  and  at  the  head  of  bis  class 
in  everything.  There  were  others  younger  whose  names  I  do 
not  recall.  Most  of  them  were  representatives  of  the  richer 
families  in  Rensselaer  County,  and  their  descendants  I  believe 
are  still  wealthy,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  them 
has  ever  attained  any  considerable  public  distinction. 

Most  of  Mr.  Fisk's  pupils  in  my  second  year  either  went  to 
college  or  into  clerkships.  I  followed  the  college  contingent, 
who,  as  they  were  all  Episcopalians,  were  sent  to  Washington 
College  in  Hartford,  an  institution  which  had  been  established 
with  the  pretty  distinct  purpose  of  encouraging  young  men 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It 
was,  I  presume,  for  this  reason  that  its  name  several  years 
later  was  changed  to  Trinity  College. 

A  nephew  of  my  brother-in-law,  G-eorge  Osbom,  who  had 
already  been  at  Washington  College  one  year,  was  very 
anxious  I  should  join  him  there.  That,  rather  than  sympathy 
for  the  theological  features  of  the  institution,  decided  me  to 
go  to  college  and  to  that  college  in  particular. 

My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Kellogg,  accompanied  me  to  Hart- 
ford. I  then  lacked  about  two  months  of  being  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Of  course  at  that  age  I  was  not  sufficiently  mature  or 
otherwise  properly  fitted  to  enter  college  in  any  department. 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  nothing  scarcely  of  books  except 
such  as  I  had  had  occasion  to  use  in  my  classes.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  delay  or  prevent  my  admission.    My  examiners, 
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I  remember,  were  Bishop  Brownell  of  Connecticnt,  then  the 
president  of  the  college;  the  Bev.  Horatio  Potter,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  New  York ;  and  the  Latin  tutor,  whose  name  I  have 
forgotten.  The  college  was  poor  financially ;  there  were  only 
aboat  twelve  students  in  my  class,  some  of  them  fourteen  years 
my  seniors,  and  not  exceeding  fifty  in  the  college  at  the  times 
I  entered  or  left  it.  Consequently  there  was  no  great  e£fort  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  my  ignorance  by  the  examiners,  and  in 
half  an  hour  after  I  went  into  the  room  feeling  like  an  ox  led 
to  the  slaughter,  I  came  out  with  the  assurance  of  the  president 
that  I  was  all  right. 

Two  great  events  signalized  my  residence  at  Hartford :  the 
cholera  which  broke  Jip  the  college  prematurely  in  the  summer 
of  1832,  and  the  visit  of  President  Ja(^on  with  Vice-Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  in  the  summer  of  1833. 

I  was  at  this  college  until  the  last  term  of  my  junior  year. 
If  I  were  asked  to  state  what  I  learned  there  for  which  I  was 
beholden  in  any  way  to  the  college,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  tell. 
I  remember  to  have  read  a  considerable  number  of  Scott's 
novels,  from  which  I  derived  my  first  notions  of  history.  I 
read,  I  think,  every  story  that  Miss  Edgewortii  wrote,  or  at 
least  that  was  printed,  without  an  exception,  and  from  their 
teachings  I  think  I  received  many  indelible  ethical  impressions 
which  were  of  incalculable  value  to  me.  From  my  teachers  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  learned  much  if  anything,  or 
that  any  of  them  were  animated  by  the  least  desire  that  I 
should  learn  anything.  Nor  could  I  see  that  it  made  much 
difierence  to  them  or  to  me  whether  I  learned  my  lessons  or 
did  not 

As  an  illustration,  I  returned  two  or  three  days  late  to  join 
my  class  at  the  commencement  of  junior  year.  As  a  conse- 
quence, I  missed  the  first  two  lessons  in  conic  sections.  I  tried 
to  master  the  lesson  for  the  succeeding  day,  but  very  unsatis- 
factorily of  course,  being  ignorant  of  the  lessons  preceding.  I 
went  to  the  next  recitation,  where  no  notice  was  taken  either  of 
my  previous  absence  or  my  ignorance.  I  did  not  go  into  that 
cl&BS  again  through  the  whole  of  that  term,  nor  was  I  ever 
called  to  account  for  my  absence,  nor  any  notice  taken  of  it, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  by  the  government  of  the  college. 

I  am  tempted  to  introduce  here  a  letter  which  I  found  many 
years  later  among  the  papers  of  my  father,  which  indirectly 
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appears  to  have  had  some  ioflTience  in  abridging  my  stay  at 
Waahington  College.  It  was  written  by  the  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  who  also  acted  as  college  bnrsar.  Though 
I  had  been  a  member  of  the  institution  already  two  years,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  tiie  writer  did  not  know  how  to  spell 
my  name  correctly,  as  will  appear  in  addressing  my  father  on 
tiuB  ocoasion. 


wh.  u.  hollanp  to  aba  biqelow 

Washinotok  Coluob, 
Hastfobd,  11  Janoaiy,  1833. 
AaA.  BiGLOW,  Esqcni; 

Sir: 
I  b^  leave  to  request  yonr  particolsr  attention  to  the  roles  re- 
garding the  Bursar's  Department  in  this  Institution  contained  in  the 
annexed  circular.  Seventy-four  dollars  were  deposited  with  me  by 
your  SOD,  John  Biglow,  on  the  17  May  last — since  which  period  he 
has  deposited  no  money  in  my  hands :  though  his  term  bill  for  college 
ezpensefl  for  the  term  ending  on  20  Dec  last  has  been  paid :  His  bill 
for  the  term  commencing  3rd  of  this  month  was  due  on  that  day  & 
as  we  take  no  bonds  from  stadents  or  parents  we  ore  obliged  to  re- 
quest payment  iu  advance— to  which  role  you  will  permit  me  also  to 
ask  your  attention. 

I  do  not  write,  Sir,  beeauae  I  have  observed  any  habits  of  extrava- 
gance in  your  son— on  the  contrary  I  think  him  entirely  discreet  and 
frugal ;  but  because  a  departure  from  our  constant  rule  cannot  in  any 
case  be  conveniently  made  without  an  invidious  distinction. 

I  can  speak  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  amiableness  &  excellent 
understanding  of  your  son,  &  I  think  he  only  needs  to  have  the  exuber^ 
ant  spirits  of  youth  tempered  with  a  few  more  years  to  be  a  credit  & 
happiness  to  those  who  are  interested  in  him. 

I  am,  Sir,  Beapectfolly,  Your  obedient  servant 


The  faculty  of  the  college  at  this  lime  consisted  of  the  Bev. 
N.  S.  Wheaton,  president ;  the  Bev.  Horatio  Potter,  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  William  M.  Holland, 
professor  of  ancient  languages;  J.  S.  Rogers,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy;  the  Bev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  tutor  and  li- 
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brarian;  and  G-.  A.  Perdicaris,  teacher  of  the  G-reek  language. 
There  were  also  nominal  professors  of  botany,  of  law,  and  of 
the  Oriental  languages,  bnt  there  was  no  instrnction  given  in 
those  departments. 

The  following  list  of  necessary  expenses  as  given  in  the 
college  circular  will  help  one  to  realize  the  difference  between 
the  college  expenses  in  New  England  in  the  early  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  the  early  quarter  of  the  nineteenth. 

CoUege  billfl $60  $60 

Board,  40  weeks from  50  to  70 

Fnel,  light,  washing "  16  "    30 

Use  of  books,  stationery,  fomiture  ...     "  10  "    30 

Taxes  in  classes              "  5  "      8 

Total  per  an. $141     (198 

The  circular  continued: 

In  r^ard  to  all  monies  and  expetues  the  following  invvisioiui  of 
the  coU^^  laws  must  be  strictly  complied  with:— 

To  prevent  extravagant  or  improper  expenditure  by  the  Stodents, 
all  monies  designed  for  their  use  sball  be  placed  by  their  parents  or 
goardians  in  the  hands  of  the  coll^^  Bursar,  who  shall  superintend 
their  expenses  with  a  parental  discretion.  No  Student  may  purchase 
anything  without  his  permission.  All  necessary  articles  for  the  Stu- 
dent's  use  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Bursar,  who  shall  keep  a  correct 
account  with  each  Student  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  on  his 
behalf,  and  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary  for  his  services;  and  he  shall 
cha^e  each  Student  with  three  per  cent,  on  all  monies  so  disbursed, 
and  pay  the  same  into  the  college  treasury.  If  any  Student  skaU  re- 
ceive any  money  which  does  not  paaa  through  the  handa  of  the  Buraar, 
he  jAoII  be  liable  to  ^Ramiation  from  the  Inatitution. 

My  father  did  not  approve  of  paying  the  money  in  advance 
to  the  l>nr3ar,  probably  because  he  did  not  know  how  many 
college  students'  went  away  without  paying  their  bills  at  all. 
Besides,  as  my  correspondence  with  my  father  showed,  he 
wanted  from  me  an  account  of  my  expenses  direct,  rather  tiian 
through  the  bnraar.  X  regret  to  say  that  he  was  no  better  satis- 
fied with  my  accounts  than  he  probably  would  have  been  with 
the  bnrsar's ;  for  they  were  all  too  tri^g  to  remember,  and  I 
probably  regarded  it  as  a  waste  of  energy  and  of  playtime  to 
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keep  an  accoimt  of  the  trifling  soma  I  had  to  spend.  My  father 
was  qoite  right  in  requiring  of  me  an  aocoont  of  my  expendi- 
tnrea,  bnt  it  was  more  his  fanlt  than  mine  that  he  did  not  get 
SQch  an  accoimt  Had  he  began  when  I  was  six  or  seven  years 
old,  as  all  parents  should  with  their  children,  to  give  me  a  dime 
a  week  or  fifty  cents  a  month  for  pocket-money  to  spend  as  I 
pleased,  bnt  to  be  as  regnlarly  accounted  for,  I  shoold  have 
contracted  a  habit  which  would  have  made  a  cobipliance  with 
his  wishes  no  task  at  all.  Bnt  he  never  gave  me  any  pocket- 
money  while  living  at  home,  probably  because  I  had  no  nee 
for  any  then  and  there. 

If  I  owe  anything  to  Washington  College,  it  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  taste  for  such  intellectual  pleasures  as  books 
soited  to  my  age  and  instruction  could  give.  I  read  a  great 
deal  for  one  of  my  age,  and  books  that  it  is  no  harm  to  any  one 
to  have  read,  though  not  the  kind  of  books  snited  for  the 
exclusive  intellectual  diet  of  a  boy.  Bat  there  were  no  in- 
centives offered  in  or  out  of  the  claBsroom  by  the  government 
of  the  college  to  read  anything,  and  I  foraged  in  the  libraries 
of  the  college  at  my  own  sweet  will.  I  marvel  now  that  the 
books  I  selected  were  all  so  entirely  unobjectionable. 

Our  recreations  were  usually  a  walk  ^trough  town  in  the 
afternoon,  or  a  swim  in  a  stream  encircling  the  college  build- 
ing, called  Hog's  Creek,  and  down  the  steep  banks  of  whidi 
we  tumbled  whenever  free  to  select  onr  own  employments,  and 
where  I  became  quite  renowned  as  a  diver  for  pebbles. 

I  had  been  instructed  by  my  parents  to  visit  an  old  nncle 
who  lived  in  Hartford  with  two  maiden  daughters,  but  as  they 
never  offered  me  any  refreshments  when  I  called,  and  boys  are 
not  appreciative  of  entertainment  without  nonrishment,  the 
relationship  was  not  cultivated. 

I  spent  three  years  at  Washington  College  less  one  term. 
When  the  junior  appointments  were  given  out  in  the  middle 
of  my  third  year,  I  was  extremely  mortified  to  find  that  I  was 
the  only  one  in  my  class  of  twelve  then  in  attendance  who  had 
not  received  an  appointment.  Under  ordinary  circamstanoea 
I  might  have  attributed  that  indignity  to  neglect  of  my  college 
duties,  bnt  I  suspected  other  reasons. 

It  was  my  misfortune,  or  my  fortune,  to  occupy  a  room 
immediately  over  the  rooms  of  Professor  Holland,  onr  teaohnr 
in  Homer,  and  whose  inflomce  in  the  college  faculty  at  tl^t 
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time  was  potential.  My  room  was  very  mach  frequented  by 
my  friends  in  the  same  section,  who  came  there  as  freely  when 
I  was  absent  as  when  I  was  present,  I,  whether  present  or  ab- 
sent, getting  the  credit  for  all  the  noise  they  made.  Hence  fre- 
qnent  complaints  were  made  by  the  professor,  who  not  un- 
naturally became  a  prey  to  the  suspicion  that  the  disturbance 
by  which  he  was  annoyed  was  not  entirely  involuntary  on  my 
part— a  suspicion,  however,  which  was  entirely  unjast.  This 
suspicion  may  have  been  confirmed  and  aggravated  by  the 
following  incident. 

The  room  adjoining  mine  in  the  rear  was  occupied  by  a 
young  man  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  Natt,  an  in- 
choate theologue,  who  had  recently  recovered  from  the  small- 
pox. I  went  in  about  eight  o'clock  one  evening  to  chat  with 
Mm,  leaving  directly  before  my  own  wood  fire  the  armchair 
which  I  usually  occupied,  the  hardness  of  which  was  amelio- 
rated by  8  thickly  wadded  quilt  which  my  mother  had  provided 
me  with,  spread  over  it  as  a  cushion  and  a  shelter  from  pre- 
datory breezes.  I  was  sitting  with  my  friend  when  we  both 
detected  by  onr  noses  that  something  was  burning  that  should 
not  be,  and  that  smoke  was  coming  through  under  the  partition 
dividing  his  room  from  mine.  I  rushed  back  to  find  that  a 
spark  had  snapped  out  from  my  wood  fire,  set  fire  to  my  cover- 
lid, and  the  room  so  full  of  smoke  that  I  could  only  endure  it 
long  enough  to  seize  the  blanket  and  drag  it  out  into  the  hall. 
I  then  rushed  downstairs  for  a  pail  of  water.  Meantime,  not 
only  the  other  students  of  the  section  had  come  to  the  scene 
of  the  conflagration,  but  Professor  Holland  also  had  left  Ms 
bed  and  was  there,  after  a  very  hasty  toilet.  When  I  arrived 
with  my  pail  of  water,  of  course  I  had  no  thought  but  to  put 
out  the  fire,  and  not  until  after  I  had  swung  my  pail  beyond 
control  did  I  discover  that  the  water  was  aimed  at,  and  would 
hit,  the  naked  legs  and  feet  of  the  professor.  I  had  no  time  to 
apologize  and  secure  his  forgiveness  for  what  he  might  and 
probably  did  suppose  was  an  intentional  indignity,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  fire  of  course  absorbing  all  my  attention.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  some  of  the  boys  langhed  when  they  saw 
the  water  strike  the  professor. 

From  that  time  forth  I  began  to  think  I  could  pursue  my 
studies  in  another  college  without  parting  with  a  friend  in 
Professor  Holland. 
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My  elder  brother  David  had  recently  entered  UnioD  College, 
where  he  wished  to  take  a  non-claBsical  course;  and  in  a  note 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  he  made  me  feel  that  I 
shonid  like  to  he  with  him : 

"John,  I  wish  you  would  come  on  here  next  term  with  me,  as 
I  think  it  will  be  better  for  yon  and  for  both  of  us.  It  is  al- 
lowed, I  believe,  to  be  the  best  College  for  Junior  &  Senior 
years  that  there  is;  two  Seniors  came  on  last  week  from 
Geneva  College,  there  are  Seniors  here  from  almost  all  the 
colleges.  You  will  soon  be  a  Senior,  you  know.  It  must  be 
an  elegant  place  in  summer,  I  know  from  the  appearance, 
as  it  is  situated  on  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  city,  &  has  quite 
a  large  view  of  the  country  round.  I  think  you  would  like 
it  weU." 

My  father,  not  without  some  hesitations,  yielded  to  my 
wiflhea.  I  accordingly  asked  for  and  received  an  honorable 
dismission,  and  entered  the  last  term  of  the  junior  year  of 
1834  at  Union  College,  where  I  took  my  degree  in  1835. 

I  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  change.  The 
faculty  was  a  much  stronger  one  all  around,  and  among  them 
were  several  men  whose  instruction  was  stimulating.  Dr. 
Nott,  the  president,  when  he  met  us,  was  always  edifying  and 
Impressive.  Unhappily,  his  business  cares  allowed  us  to  see 
him  rarely,  except  on  the  Sabbaths.  His  occasional  lectures  to 
the  class  on  Kames's  "Elements  of  Criticism"  received  pro- 
found attention.  Alonzo  Potter,  who  was  the  practical  head 
of  the  college,  and  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  President 
Nott,  was  also  a  teacher  of  mark.  We  never  left  his  class 
without  getting  there  something  that  seemed  worth  going 
there  for.  The  Greek  professor,  Dr.  Proudfit,  was  also  a 
thorough  Hellenist  of  the  old  school.  "We  read  with  him  the 
plays  of  .^schylus  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament  He 
was  a  very  amiable  man,  and  personally  very  much  respected 
hy  the  students,  but  of  little  account  as  an  instructor. 

The  library  of  the  college  at  that  time  was  very  meagre ;  in 
fact,  the  college  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  library,  the 
collection  was  so  insignificant.  However,  such  as  it  was  I  was 
more  indebted  to  it  than  to  my  instruetora  for  whatever  of 
knowledge  I  brought  away  from  the  institution.  I  remember 
to  have  found  in  it  and  read  with  great  interest  Lyttelton'8 
"Dialogues  of  the  Dead." 
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There  waa  one  incident  near  the  close  of  mj  conrae  at 
Schenectady  which  I  will  here  set  down  for  the  lesson  it  con- 
tains to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  education  of  yoong 
people.  My  father  had  not  been  satisfied  at  all  with  the  resnlts 
of  my  residence  at  Washington  College,  and  for  his  sake  I  was 
anxious  to  bear  away  from  Union  some  token  of  scholarship 
which  wonld  please  him.  I  was  therefore  scmpnlonsly  atten- 
tive  in  the  classroom,  and  prepared  myself  for  my  lessons  so 
thoroughly  that  I  ranked  maximus  in  most,  and  pretty  close  to 
that  in  all  my  stadiea.  When  I  went  home  in  the  spring 
vacation  I  felt  quite  sure  of  an  appointment  of  some  sort  for 
&.e  commencement  exercises  at  graduation,  to  which  my  class 
standing  clearly  entitled  me.  As  a  man's  rank  in  college  is 
fixed  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  his  last  year  in  college, 
the  seniors  were  allowed  nnnsnal  freedoms.  Among  them  was 
a  constmctiTe  privilege  of  lengthening  their  vacation  a  few 
days  longer  than  was  permitted  to  the  lower  classes,  for  the 
preparation  of  their  commencement  speeches,  I  suppose.  I 
denned  this  a  privilege  of  which  it  was  my  duty  to  avail  my- 
self. The  second  or  third  day  after  the  term  conmienced,  I 
received  a  note  from  one  of  my  classmates  informing  me  that 
the  appointments  had  been  announced,  and  none  had  been 
assigned  to  me.  It  was  a  very  acute  disappointment.  I  started 
by  the  next  conveyance  for  Schenectady,  and  at  an  early  honr 
on  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  called  at  the  oflSce  of  Pro- 
fessor Potter  and  asked  if  the  report  which  had  reached  me 
was  correct  He  said  it  was,  and  proceeded  to  account  for  it 
by  saying  that  the  faculty  had  decided  to  give  no  appointments 
to  any  student  who  was  not  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
term.  As  I  knew  this  was  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  the 
college,  with  which  students  are  sure  to  be  familiar,  and  felt 
quite  confident  that  it  had  been  adopted  for  this  class  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  college,  my  imagination  sug- 
gested many  reasons  for  this  procedure,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, could  I  reconcile  with  honor  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  or 
with  justice  to  the  class. 

I  left  the  professor's  room  burning  with  indignation  toward 
him  and  toward  the  institntion.  I  was  not  unreasonable 
enough  to  suppose  that  there  were  not  enough  in  that  class  of 
one  hundred  and  thirteen,  many  of  them  some  five  or  six  years 
my  seniors,  who  were  much  more  likely  to  do  credit  to  the 
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college  at  commencemeDt  thao  I  was,  then  a  stripling  of  bnt 
seventeen  years ;  nor  shoald  I  have  felt  surprise  if  I  had  been 
told  that  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  class,  and  of  my 
youth,  it  was  difficnlt,  even  impossible,  to  make  np  a  list  of 
speakers  suitable  for  commencement  orators  that  wonld  in- 
clude me  without  enlarging  the  list  so  as  to  exceed  the  time 
which  could  be  given  to  such  exercise.  This  could  have  been 
said  in  a  note  or  a  circular  to  myself  and  the  many  others  ^o 
had  been  similarly  trapped,  accompanied  with  a  few  words 
recognizing  onr  rank  and  scholarship  and  claims  to  recogni- 
tiop  when  the  honors  of  the  college  were  being  distribnted. 
Even  had  Professor  Potter  simply  said  that,  as  there  were 
many  speakers  in  the  class  better  qualified  than  myself  to 
take  part  in  the  exercises  of  commencement,  and  as  the  num- 
ber bad  to  be  limited,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  facnlty  to 
leave  me  out,  I  never  should  have  murmnred ;  bnt  the  convic- 
tion that  the  reason  assigned  by  the  professor  was  not  the  true 
one  was  so  strong  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel  toward 
that  institution  again  as  my  Alma  Mater. 

At  the  close  of  a  letter  received  from  Father  shortly  after 
reaching  Schenectady,  I  was  pleased  as  well  as  surprised  to 
read  the  following  postscript : 

"N.  B.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  reed,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Holland  saying  you  were  correct  and  that  all  debts  were 
paidasfar  asheknow8'-&Igiveyou  his  words:— 'I  take  this 
occasion  to  say  that  we  regretted  losing  your  son  from  among 
our  Bcholars.  The  last  session  but  one  he  was  here  we  were 
not  well  pleased  with  his  deportment,  and  he  has  at  all  times 
a  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  sometimes  becomes  troublesome— 
but  for  the  last  session  he  behaved  well  &  studied  faithfully 
and  had  a  high  standing  in  his  class.  With  the  hope  he  may 
be  eminently  useful  in  all  situations,  I  am,  &c.,  W.  M. 
Holland.'  " 


LAW  STUDENT  AND  LAWYEB 
1S36-1848 

I  SPENT  the  summer  at  home,  much  of  the  time  deliber- 
ating with  myself  and  with  my  people  of  what  I  shonld 
do  next.  I  had  no  definite  plan  for  the  future.  Only 
upon  one  point  was  I  determined:  not  to  go  into  my  father's 
business.  There  was  not  more  than  enough  for  my  brothers. 
Independently  of  that,  I  realized  that  during  the  last  four 
years  I  had  contracted  tastes  and  conceived  ideas  which  I 
knew  could  never  be  indulged,  still  less  satisfied,  in  Mald^:!. 
The  alternative  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  literary  profession 
of  some  kind.  What  I  had  seen  and  heard  of  and  from 
parsons  did  not  attract  me  to  the  church.  Doctoring  I  was 
ignorant  enough  to  think  an  unpleasant  business.  The  law 
seemed  to  open  the  widest  horizon  in.  our  country  and  the  one 
that  offered  most  attractions.  My  father  seemed  disposed  to 
encourage  that  preference.  But  where  and  how  to  prosecute 
itf  There  were  no  law  schools  in  those  days,  in  New  Tork  at 
least,  and  the  profession  bad  to  be  studied  in  the  office  of  some 
practising  lawyer  for  a  term  of  years  and  until  the  student 
could  pass  an  examination  by  the  members  of  the  bar  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Court  for  that  purpose.  My  family 
had  few  acquaintances  with  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  with  none  whom  I  cared  to  be  associated  with.  Finally, 
and  through  whose  instigation  I  have  no  recollection,  I  applied 
to  the  firm  of  Bushnell  &  Oall,  at  Hudson,  for  the  privilege  of 
a  student's  seat  in  their  office.  Neither  of  the  firm  was  known 
professionally  or  otherwise  to  any  member  of  my  family.  I 
received  a  favorable  reply  to  my  application,  and  early  in 
September,  1835,  packed  my  trunk,  went  to  Hudson,  and  matric- 
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tilated  in  their  office  as  a  Btadent  of  law.  i£x.  Bnehnell  «u 
one  of  the  soimdeat  lawyers  then  practising  in  the  npper  Hnd- 
Bon  Biver  comities,  and  I  soon  conceived  for  him  great  regard. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  Horace  Bnshnell,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  whom  many 
years  later  I  learned  to  regard  as  one  of  the  very  wisest 
and  most  spiritual  shepherds  that  the  American  pnlpit  has 
produced.  His  "Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things"  is  alone  enough 
to  justify  this  estimate  to  all  whose  spiritual  vision  is  suffi- 
ciently open  to  comprehend  it. 

Mr.  Oall  was  Mr.  Bushnell's  junior  partaer  and  a  much 
younger  man.  There  were  two  students  in  the  office  when  I 
arrived.  One  was  Mr.  Frank  Marbury,  who  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted  either  that  or  the  following  year.  The  other,  whose 
name  I  do  not  now  recall,  was  an  agreeable  young  man,  but 
in  delicate  health.  He  died  soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar.  It  became  my  duty  as  the  junior  student  in  the  office, 
which  was  a  small  one-story  building  adjoining  the  residoice 
of  Mr.  Bushnell,  to  be  at  the  office  at  seven  o'clock,  sweep  it 
out,  and  make  the  fire.  I  returned  to  my  boarding-honse  for 
my  breakfast,  and  at  nine  o'clock  I  was  again  at  the  office, 
where  I  remained  until  dinner,  which  consumed  an  hour.  I 
then  returned  to  the  office,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour 
for  supper,  remained  until  botli  the  principals  were  ready  to 
close  np  and  go  home,  which  was  usually  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock.  There  was  no  eight-hour  limitation  of  labor  law  in 
those  days,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  me  that  these  office  hours 
were  either  unreasonable  or  irksome.  Though  my  chiefs  did 
not  usually  arrive  before  9  a.u.,  I  never  tarried  at  night  later 
than  they  did. 

I  remember  the  first  book  that  Mr.  Bushnell  put  into  my 
hands  to  read  was  Beeves 's  "Treatise  on  the  Domestic  Be^ 
lations." 

I  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  the  office  before  the  rumor 
reached  me  that  Mr.  Bnshnell  had  been  invited  by  Charles  B. 
Bntler,  Esq.,  the  brother  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  had 
been  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  under  General 
Jackson,  to  join  his  firm  in  New  York  City,  and  had  accepted 
the  invitation.  This  of  course  was  a  surprise  to  me  and  set  me 
to  thinking  how  I  was  to  be  affected  by  the  change.  I  soon 
learned  that  Mr.  Marbury  was  going  with  Mr.  Bushnell  as 
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manag^g  clerk  for  the  New  York  firm,  and  that  there  was  no 
place  in  flie  New  York  ofiice  for  a  beginner  like  mjaelf.  Mr. 
Gall  wished  me  to  remain  with  him.  To  this  I  fonnd  myself 
disincUned,  although  I  don't  precisely  know  why.  As  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  I  did  n't  seem  to  have  any  tastes  in  common 
with  him,  and  when  I  rode  with  him,  as  I  sometimes  did  on 
professional  visits  about  the  country,  we  had  nothing  to  talk 
about  with  each  other.  I  made  np  my  mind  that  if  Mr.  Bnsh- 
nell  was  going  to  New  York  I  might  as  well  go  there  too.  In 
this  my  father  fortunately  concurred. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  I'took  leave  of  Hudson  and  en- 
gaged a  jHissage  on  board  of  the  Chief  Justice  Marshall  for  New 
York.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  I  found  a 
place  in  the  office  of  Anthony  Dey  and  B.  F.  Bonney,  which  at 
that  time  was  on  the  first  floor  of  a  building  on  the  comer  of 
Cedar  and  Nassau  streets,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Bank 
of  Commerce.  It  curiouBly  happened  that  the  very  first  office  I 
ever  leased,  after  my  admission  as  an  attorney,  was  the  very 
same  room  that  Mr.  Bonney  and  I  had  occupied  while  I  was 
his  disciple.  Mr.  Dey  was  a  land-speculator  and  never  mudi 
of  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Bonney,  his  partner,  was  a  middle-aged 
bachelor,  a  good  lawyer  and  a  very  hard  worker.  He  was  Uien 
comparatively  nnknown,  but  he  afterwards  became  a  leading 
chancery  lawyer  and  was  elected  for  one  or  two  terms  as  a 
judge  of  one  of  our  higher  courts.  I  was  not  indebted  to  him, 
however,  for  any  knowledge  of  my  profession  except  what  I 
acquired  from  copying  the  papers  prepared  for  suits  in  which 
he  was  counsel.  During  the  time  I  remained  in  his  office  I  do 
not  remember  his  ever  asking  me  a  question  about  any  book 
I  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  reading,  or  his  sug- 
gesting a  book  to  me,  or  offering  any  suggestion  looking  to 
my  improvement  as  a  student  of  law  or  in  any  other  respect. 

It  was  while  in  his  office  and  on  the  night  of  the  Sth  of 
December,  1835,  that  the  great  fire  occurred  which  burned  the 
Exchange  and  a  mile  square,  more  or  less,  of  property  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  I  was  present  in  Wall  Street  while  the 
Exchange  was  burning  and  had  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
what  a  remorseless  and  insatiable  monster  Fire  may  become. 
It  was  one  of  the  coldest  nights  I  ever  experienced.  The  water 
froze  in  the  hose  and  pipes  almost  as  soon  as  it  entered  theib. 
As  a  consequence,  there  was  no  weapon  left  with  which  to 
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fight  the  conflagration  but  powder.  Numbers  of  stores  were 
blown  up  to  obstruct  the  spread  of  the  flames.  The  suits  sub- 
sequently brought  against  the  city  for  the  damage  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  these  stores  and  warehouses  was  des- 
tined to  furnish  me  with  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  my 
office  work  while  a  student,  in  copying  the  complaints  and  an- 
swers and  testimony  in  that  litigation. 

The  part  of  the  city  devastated  by  that  fire  was  the  center 
of  the  wholesale  dry-goods  trade  in  New  York,  which  then  left 
it  and  found  a  temporary  when  not  a  permanent  home  in  Cort- 
landt  and  adjacent  streets  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway. 

The  night  was  so  very  cold  that  I  could  not  stay  long  to 
witness  the  spectacle,  sublime  as  it  was,  for  fear  of  being 
frozen,  as  I  certainly  should  have  been,  I  think,  had  I  remained 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 

la  the  spring  of  1836  I  left  the  office  of  Bey  &  Bonney  for 
a  provocation  which  would  hardly  have  been  deemed  sufficient 
later  in  life.  I  wished  to  change  my  boarding-piace;  to  do  so 
it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  pay  for  two  or  three  weeks* 
board  that  was  in  arrears.  Not  wishing  to  wait  until  I  conid 
write  home  and  get  a  remittance,  which  would  have  involved 
a  delay  of  three  or  four  days,  I  told  my  situation  to  Mr.  Bon- 
ney and  asked  him  if  he  could  let  me  have  the  money,  a  matter 
of  fifteen  dollars.  He  said  me  nay,  pretended  he  had  n't  got  it. 
I  felt  so  insulted  by  his  refusal  that  I  immediately  looked 
around  for  another  office.  I  earned  for  him  as  a  copyist,  every 
week  I  was  with  him,  nearly  if  not  quite  what  I  asked  of  him 
as  a  loan,  and  I  got  nothing  whatever  from  him  in  return  but 
practice  in  writing. 

I  had  no  acquaintances  when  I  went  to  New  York  and  no 
one  to  consult  with.  I  literally  felt  my  way  along  as  best  I 
could,  and  finally  drifted  to  the  office  of  Bobert  and  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  where  I  finished  my  studies  and  took  my  degree  as 
attorney  at  law  a  few  months  before  I  had  attained  the  legal 
age  of  twenty-one.  Our  examination  for  admission  was  held 
at  Albany.  It  was  usual  in  those  days  for  the  class  to  give  a 
supper  to  the  examiners  at  the  hotel.  It  was  at  this  supper 
that  some  one  had  given  a  very  loyal  toast  to  "George  Wash- 
ington, the  Father  of  his  Country.'*  Immediately  after  this 
toast  was  drunk,  John  Van  Buren,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
examiners,  evoked  shouts  of  laughter  by  rising  and  proposing 
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the  health  of  Martha  Washlnj^n,  the  Mother  of  her  Country. 

It  was  dnring  the  last  year  of  my  studies,  and  in  the  trial 
of  one  of  the  suits  against  the  city  for  blowing  np  warehouses 
in  the  fire  of  1835,  that  Mr.  Robert  Sedgwick,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  our  firm,  wbb  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  carried  home, 
never  to  reappear  in  court  or  his  office.  I  had  left  the  court- 
room only  a  few  minutes  before  this  melancholy  termination 
of  a  brilliant  professional  career. 

While  yet  a  student  I  had  made  an  acquaintance  which  was 
destined  to  exert  an  important  infiuence  upon  my  career.  At 
the  boarding-house  where  I  waa  then  stopping— it  was  in 
Grand  Street,  and  a  Mrs.  Pettingill  the  hostess— there  were 
three  or  four  graduates  of  Cambridge  University  in  onr  mesa. 
One  of  these  was  Charles  Eames,  who  had  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  He  was  several  years  my  senior,  and  was  quite 
the  most  accomplished  man  I  had  then  ever  met.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  club  of  young  men  in  the  habit  of  meeting  once  a 
week  for  debate  and  social  intercourse,  which  upon  his  invita- 
tion I  was  permitted  to  join.  Among  the  members  of  this 
clnb,  which  was  called  the  Column,  were  the  late  Edgar  S. 
Van  Winkle,  Anthony  L.  Robertson,  afterwards  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  Daniel  Seymour  and  Richard  Lawrence;  afterwards 
were  added  Parke  Godwin,  Dr.  Alonzo  Clark,  William  M. 
Evarts  and  William  M.  Prichard,  and  some  half-dozen  whose 
names  do  not  occur  to  me  now,  but  all  of  whom  were  much  my 
seniors.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  having  a  supper  once  a  month, 
and  we  had,  as  the  symbol  of  our  club,  a  silver  column  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  Greek  tamp  at  its  top,  which 
was  always  lighted  at  our  monthly  symposia.  Inside  of  the 
column  was  a  compendious  history  of  it  and  a  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, with  a  copy  of  the  agreement  by  which  it  was  to  become 
the  property  of  the  surviving  member. 

As  we  severally  matured  and  became  immersed  in  more 
serious  pursuits,  we  gradually  put  away  childish  things,  and 
our  meetings  in  time  became  annuals,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Van  Winkle,  who  was  the  archon,  or  chief  officer,  were 
finally  discontinued.  The  silver  column  was  always  kept  at 
Tiffany's,  where  it  was  fashioned. 

In  the  course  of  time  Mr.  Evarts,  Parke  Gk)dwin  and  myself 
became  the  only  surviving  members,  Mr.  Evarts  having  suc- 
oeeded  to  the  position  of  archon.    When  Mr.  Evsrta's  health 
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had  become  irremediably  broken,  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Beaman, 
his  son-in-law  and  partner  in  the  law  fimi  of  which  Kr.  Evarts 
had  been  the  head,  that  the  snrviving  members,  of  whom  there 
were  then  bat  three,  should  unite  iu  presenting  the  silver  col- 
umn to  the  Century  Association,  of  which  we  were  aU  mem- 
bers, and  so  avoid  some  technical  difiBcuIties  which  might  arise 
about  proving  the  survivor's  title  to  the  column— th&t  is,  the 
death  of  all  the  members.  I  recommended  that  the  archon, 
who  had  the  official  control  of  the  symbol,  should  have  it 
removed  and  placed  en  depot  at  the  Centnry.  Mr.  Beaman 
approved  of  the  plan,  and  ondertook  to  secure  Mr.  Evarts 's 
concurrence.  The  symbol,  however,  remained  in  charge  of 
the  Tiffanys  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Evarts  early  in  March, 
1901,  when  I  revived  the  scheme  I  had  formed  some  four 
years  before  to  have  the  memorial  column  presented  to  the 
Century  Association.  An  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  its 
presentation,  constituting  an  incident  in  what  promises  to  be 
the  longer  life  of  the  CentuiT'  Association,  will  be  as  oppor- 
tune here  as  an^here. 

As  Mr.  Qodwm  shared  my  opinion  that  the  Century  Associa- 
tion was  the  proper  resting-place  for  the  column  memorial,  I 
immediately  took  measures  to  have  the  transfer  made.  I 
waited  upon  the  Tiffany  Company,  where  the  memorial  had 
been  bom  and  stored  from  the  time  of  its  birth ;  expressed  my 
wishes  and  what  I  knew  to  be  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Godwin,  and 
stated  to  Mr.  Kunz  (a  member  of  the  firm  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Century)  the  form  of  an  instrument  which  I  would  pre- 
pare for  the  discharge  of  his  firm  from  further  responsibility 
for  it 

That  the  board  of  management  should  not  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  proceedings  which  I  meditated,  I  attended  their 
meeting  the  last  week  ia  April  and  related  to  the  members  the 
history  of  the  memorial  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Godwin  and  I  had  become  its  proprietors  and  the  manner 
in  which  we  proposed  to  present  it  to  the  Century. 

Unfortunately,  I  could  not  count  upon  the  personal  co- 
operation I  had  hoped  for  from  Mr.  Godwin,  who  for  a  month 
or  more  had  been  too  ill  to  see  me  or  any  one  but  his  truned 
nurses  and  physicians.  I  sent  him  the  instruments  which  re- 
quired his  signature,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
able  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  projected  ceremonial.   His 
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daughter,  Miss  Nora  Godwin,  sent  back  to  me  the  instrtmienta 
signed,  with  the  following  note  saying: 

"The  doctor  thinks  that  Father  had  better  not  take  part  in 
an7thing~Bo  Father  bids  me  tell  yon  to  go  on  with  yoor  pro- 
ceedings as  yon  think  best  on  the  f  onrth  of  Kay,  and  he  will  be 
present  as  a  listener  if  he  feels  eqnal  to  it." 

Mr.  Godwin's  absence  was  a  disappointment  to  me,  because  I 
had  proposed,  during  the  evening  of  the  next  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Century,  to  ask  the  president  to  suspend  ito 
deliberationB  for  a  half -hour,  then  and  there  to  hold  a  meeting 
of  the  Column  and  go  through  the  form  of  adopting  the  reso- 
lutions which  I  had  prepared.  In  his  absence,  however,  I 
concluded  to  have  the  resolutions  purport  to  have  been  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Column  held  at  Mr.  Godwin's  house,  and 
to  have  them  signed  by  both  the  surviving  members. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Century  Association  on 
Saturday,  the  4th  of  May,  after  the  routine  business  had  been 
disposed  of,  I  rose  and  requested  the  president's,  the  late 
Bishop  Potter's,  permission  to  make  a  special  communication 
which  I  hoped  would  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  me 
in  detaining  the  members  a  few  moments  longer  to  hear  it.  I 
then  stated  briefly  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Column,  its 
organic  relations  to  the  Century  by  virtue  of  so  many  of  its 
members  having  been  founders  of  the  Century,  also  the  his- 
tory of  the  silver  memorial,  which  I  had  procured  to  have 
placed  on  the  president's  table,  with  its  Greek  lamp  luminous 
from  its  summit;  how  Mr.  Godwin  and  I  had  become  its  pro- 
prietors,  and  how,  by  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Godwin,  I  was 
able  to  ask  its  acceptance  by  the  Century.  I  then  proceeded 
to  read  the  following  report  of  what  purported  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Column  held  at  Mr.  Godwin's  residence: 

Whebbas,  we  the  snbacriben,  John  Bigelow  and  Parke  Godwin,  mem- 
bers of  the  Centiii7  Association,  are  bIbo  the  only  surviving  members 
of  s  dnb  called  the  Colomn,  founded  io  1825,  into  which  the  said 
John  Bigelow  was  elected  a  member  in  1838  and  the  said  Farke  God- 
win was  elected  a  member  in  1S41; 

WHEsaAB,  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  Column  held  in  the  year  1857,  the 
Messrs.  Tiffany,  now  known  as  the  Tiffany  Company,  were  invitecl  to 
execute  and  did  execute  a  silver  symbol  intended  to  be  a  lasting 
memorial  ot  the  Colnmn  and  to  be  placed  before  the  members  at  all 
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their  fntnrc  meetings,  and  which  was  first  exhibited  at  the  thirtr-aec- 
ond  anniverBary  dinner  of  the  Column  given  at  the  Astor  Home  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  January,  1858 ; 

Wbebeas,  upon  Buch  symbol  by  order  of  the  Colomn  were  inscribed 
the  words  following,  that  ia  to  say : 


THE   PROPBRTT  OF 

THE  COLtlUN 

WILL   BBLOMO   TO  TBK 

8UBV1V0R  OF  THE  UEHBBRB 
wHoea  MAMSS  ask 

BBRBOK  IHBCRTBED. 

THE  COLUMN 
4th  acqust,  hdcccxxvi. 

Whebeas,  of  the  members  of  the  Column,  all  of  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed on  this  memorial.  Parke  Godwin  and  John  Bigelow  are  at 
present  the  only  survivorB  and  have,  by  virtue  of  their  survivorship, 
become  the  sole  proprietors  of  said  memorial,  therefore 

Re8ol,vbp,  That  the  aforesaid  Tiffany  Company  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  requested  to  deliver  the  said  silver  memorial  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Century  or  snch  ofBeer  of  the  Century  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, and  that  a  receipt  therefor  by  the  Presiding  Officer  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Century  shall  be  a  full  acquittance  and  dischai^  of  said 
Tiffany  Company  from  any  further  responsibility  to  the  Column  or 
its  officers  for  the  said  memorial  forever. 

(Signed)  John   BiGKLOW  loBlrnrrlTlnf  Knlmm 

PaBKB   GtWWIN  )  o(tli.O<*ion«. 


The  reading  of  these  resolntions  was  followed  by  more  ap- 
plaase,  I  believe,  than  had  ever  been  heard  on  any  occasion 
before  within  the  walls  of  the  Centnry.  When  it  subsided  I 
proceeded  to  read  the  following  report  of  what  purported  to 
be  the  proceedings  of  another  meeting  of  the  Colamn  held  at 
the  same  place  as  the  preceding  and  on  the  same  day: 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Column  held  at  No.  19  East  37th  Street  in  the 
City  of  Manhattan,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 


Bbbolvxd,  That  all  the  present  and  future  members  of  the  Century 
Association  are  hereby  declared  to  be  or  shall  upon  their  election  to 
the  Century  Association  become  members  of  the  Column. 


Bbmltkd,  That  the  ofBcers  of  the  Century  and  their  successors  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  permanent  and  only  officers  of  the  Column. 

HI 

Rebolvsd,  That  the  silver  memorial  of  the  Column  on  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  all  its  members,  executed  by  the  Tiffany  Com- 
pany in  1857-8  and  now  the  property  of  Parke  Godwin  and  John 
Bigelow,  the  only  surviving  members  of  the  Column,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereto  confided  to  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Century,  or  to  such  officer  or  officers  as  that  Board  may 
appoint;  and  that  said  memorial  of  the  Column  shall  ultimately  be- 
come the  property  of  the  last  surviving  resident  member  of  the 
Century  Association. 

IV 

BnoLVED,  That  the  Column  gratefully  recognizes  its  obligations  to 
the  Tiffany  Company  for  their  generous  care  of  this  memorial  for 
more  than  thirty  years  past,  and  for  its  production  at  the  several 
meetings  of  the  Column  held  during  that  period. 

V 
BrntotLVWD,  The  Column  do  now  adjourn  tine  dis. 

(Signed)        Johk  Btou>ow  )oDi7»rrinn<rf 
(Signed)        Pabke  Godwin  )    thttMiiam. 


The  applause  which  followed  the  reading  of  these  resolu- 
tioDs  auperseded  the  neceesity  for  any  farther  remarks  from 
me.  The  president,  Bishop  Potter,  made  some  very  felicitous 
remarks  on  behalf  of  the  Century  in  accepting  the  memorial, 
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and  npon  his  snggestion,  I  think  it  was,  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  conunittee  to  properly  acknowledge  it, 
which  was  done  in  the  year-book  of  the  Century  for  1901. 

The  following  ia  a  complete  list  of 

THE  COhWN  MEUBEBSEIP 

iriM*  Admitted  DM 

Jonathan  Lawrence,  Jr 1S25  1833 

Alexander  S.  Leonard 1825  1878 

Thomas  H.  Lyell       1825  1855 

Anthony  L.  Boberteon 1825  1868 

Robert  Kelly 1825  1856 

H.  W.  HaT»n» 1826  1874 

OUver  S.  Strong 1826  1874 

Wm.  A.  Lawrence 1826  1844 

John  EecM      1826  1854 

Daniel  Seymonr 1826  1850 

Edgar  8.  Tan  Winile 1826  1882 

Fredk.  O.  Feeler       1826  1879 

Ogdm  Haggarty 1826  1875 

Geo.  E.  Hoffman 1826  1826 

Oha»,  G.  Havens 1826  1888 

J««.  M.  Cnnmmigs 1826  1834 

John  Boecncrsntz 1826  1883 

D.  Oarrington  Taylor 1827  1868 

Jonas  Butler 1827  1856 

John  B.  Fiolay 1828  1869 

Thos.  H.  Merry,  Jr. 1828  1850 

BanUIai  Slosson 1828  1874 

Jno.  H.  Oourlie 1830  1887 

Bichord  Lawrence 1830  1881 

B.  Franklin  MUler 1830  1837 

Comelios  Dubois,  Jr. 1831  1882 

Geo.  B.  Bntler 1831  1886 

AUied  W,  Craven .1831  1879 

Jonathan  Nathan 1831  1853 

ComeliuB  H.  Brynon 1833  1844 

Augustue  ScbeU 1834  1884 

Alex.  B.  Wyckoff      1835  1849 

Sjlvanus  Miller,  Jr. 1836  1874 

ChssEames 1837  1867 

JohnBigelow 1838 

Wm.  M.  Prichard 1838  1897 
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THX  OOLDHM  UUaUBSHIP— Oc 


Wm.  M.  Evarta 1840  1901 

Alonzo  Clark 1840  1887 

Parke  Godwin 1841  1904 

Henry  C.  Deming 1841  1872 

Cambridge  Livingstcm 1842  1879 

Chas.  W.  Poflter 1842  1865 

Chas.  E.  Batler 1842  1897 

Chas.  M.  Lenpp 1843  1858 

Wm.  T.  Whittemore 1843  1891 

Wm.  Bayley 1844  1857 

Edward  Pierson 1844  1878 

Melancthon  L.  Seymour 1844  1865 

I  little  dreamed  when  I  entered  the  Colnmn  I  ahonld  BorviTe 
all  ita  other  members. 

Mr.  Eames  and  I  did  not  remain  long  the  garats  of  Utb. 
Pettingill.  We  took  rooms  together  with  a  physician  residing 
on  the  northwest  comer  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street, 
and  from  that  time  nntil  Eames 's  marriage,  some  three  or 
four  years  later,  we  always  lived  together.  This  companion- 
ship had  many  great  advantages  for  me,  for  reasons  which  I 
have  already  stated ;  but  it  also  had  some  pretty  serions  draw- 
backs. The  only  two  worth  mentioning  here  were,  first,  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  an  obstinate  asthma  which  compelled  him 
to  fill  the  rooms  pretty  mnch  every  night  with  the  smoke  of 
burning  nitre-paper.  The  other  was  what  Jefferson  attributed 
to  Lafayette— "a  canine  appetite  for  praise." 

"While  I  was  at  Washington  College,  I  had  a  roommate,  an 
excellent  fellow  and  good  scholar,  seven  or  eight  years  my 
senior,  who  was  a  victim  of  the  same  appetite.  I  apeak  of  it  as 
a  drawback,  and  yet  I  don't  know  how. much  I  owe  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  weakness  in  them,  for  its  discouragement,  so 
far  as  it  may  have  proved  a  discouragement,  of  any  exhibition 
of  such  a  taste  in  myself.  I  dare  say  I  should  be  mortified  to 
learn  how  much  of  a  discouragement  it  had  proved,  but  yet 
more  to  learn  how  much  of  the  same  weakness  had  survived 
this  discouragement. 

Upon  reflection  I  must  withdraw  what  I  have  said  about  my 
friend's  asthma  proving  a  drawback  or  a  matter  of  regret  to 
me,  for  it  was  really  to  this  infirmity  of  his  that  I  owe  n^ 
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introduction  to  the  study  of  homoeopathy  and  my  obligations 
to  the  ministry  of  that  professionai  faith  in  my  family  np  to 
the  preaent  time— obligations  which  every  day's  experience  of 
what  is  going  on  aronnd  me  has  steadily  increased. 

Mr.  Eames,  finding  that  what  were  then  called  the  regular 
facnlty  had  failed  to  accomplish  anything  substantially  to 
ameliorate  his  condition,  had  finally  fallen  into  the  habit  of  con- 
snlting  with  Drs.  Hull  &  Gray,  who  in  those  days  were  quite  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  Hahnemanniau  therapeutical  system, 
which  had  then  been  but  recently  introduced  into  onr  city. 

I  am  aware  of  but  one  other  homceopathic  physician  then  in 
practice  in  New  York.  His  name  was  Channing,  and  he  was  a 
relation  of  the  eminent  Unitarian  clergyman  of  that  name  in 
Boston.  I  used  occasionally  to  accompany  Mr.  Eames  when  he 
went  to  consult  with  these  physicians,  for  he  consulted  with 
all,  and  in  the  course  of  these  visits  I  heard  the  principles  of 
homoeopathy  pretty  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed.  I  had  no 
special  interest  in  the  matter  at  the  time ;  but  I  remember  to 
have  been  much  impressed  with  their  statement  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  the  lancet,  cathartics,  and  indeed  to  most 
of  tho  so-called  medications  then  in  general  use  by  the  regular 
faculty,  so  many  of  which  have  since,  I  hear,  been  pretty  mnch 
abandoned  or  exchanged  for  others,  whether  for  the  advantage 
of  the  sick  or  not  I  am  not  perhaps  a  competent  judge.  As  I 
regard  this  as  a  very  important  event  in  my  life,  important  to 
my  family  and  many  friends  as  well  as  to  myself,  I  will  here 
anticipate  a  little  the  course  of  events  to  explain  how  to  some 
extent  my  faith  in  the  Hahnemanniau  philosophy  became 
strengthened  and  confirmed. 

Not  long  after  opening  my  office  with  Van  Winkle,  and  while 
Eames  and  I  occupied  rooms  with  Professor  and  Mrs.  Hempel 
in  what  was  then  called  Amity  Street,  I,  for  the  first  time  since 
my  arrival  in  New  York,  felt  the  need  of  medical  advice.  I 
left  my  office  at  a  rather  earlier  hour  than  usual  in  the  after- 
noon of  a  bitter  November  day,  and  as  I  came  into  Broadway 
I  met  Ogden  Haggarty,  who  was  a  fellow-member  of  the  Col- 
umn. In  reply  to  his  inquiries  I  told  him  I  was  not  feeling 
Tery  well  and  was  going  home.  He  recommended  me  to  atop 
in  at  a  certain  house  in  Cortlandt  Street,  of  which  he  gave  me 
name  and  number,  and  take  a  steam  bath,  which  was  his  fa- 
vorite remedy  for  all  his  troubles  and  which  he  had  found  to  be 
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a  very  effective  one.  People  who  have  given  little  or  no 
thooght  to  their  health,  which  is  the  case  with  most  yonng  men, 
are  apt  when  ill  to  take  the  first  advice  that  is  offered  them. 
I  took  Haggarty's,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  myself  in  a  box 
enveloped  in  steam,  where  I  sat  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour. 
I  was  led  to  expect  that  before  that  time  I  would  be  in  a 
profuse  perspiration.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  I  was 
very  hot,  but  I  did  not  perspire.  I  then  left  the  bath  and 
walked  home,  a  little  over  a  mile.  The  weather,  as  I  have  said, 
was  bitterly  cold ;  the  wind  in  the  southeast.  The  heating  I  had 
received  had  prepared  me  admirably  for  what  followed.  Long 
before  I  reached  home  I  was  racked  with  pain  in  all  my  limbs, 
but  mostly  in  the  knee  of  my  right  leg,  which  caused  every  step 
I  took  to  give  me  a  pang.  I  went  straight  to  bed.  The  land  of 
night  I  passed  is  not  difficult  to  imagine— an  acute  rheuma- 
tism  which  seemed  to  increase  with  every  breath  I  drew,  and  a 
swelling  of  the  knee  which  made  any  motion  of  the  leg  agony. 
I  groaned  aloud  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  control  myself. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Eames  and  I  were  members  of  a  mess  which 
we  bad  organized  in  the  house,  forming  a  part  of  the  uni- 
versity which  had  been  occupied  by  Professor  da  Ponte,  from 
whom  we  had  formerly  leased  a  floor,  which  we  occupied  until 
the  professor's  death.  Besides  ourselves  in  this  mess  was  Dr. 
Atonzo  Clark,  who  was  already  givtng  promise  of  the  eminence 
which  he  subsequently  attained  in  his  profession;  a  Mr. 
Bwight,  who  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  F. 
Bntler;  Daniel  £.  Sickles,  who  subsequently  acquired  various 
kinds  of  distinction;  and  one  or  two  others  whose  names  I 
do  not  recall.  When  Mr.  Eames  went  to  his  breakfast  he 
mentioned  my  illness  to  Dr.  Clark,  who  was  kind  enongh  to 
come  around  promptly  to  see  me.  He  examined  my  swollen 
knee,  said  I  must  have  leeches  put  on  or  have  it  cupped  at  once, 
and  I  must  send  for  my  physician  to  give  me  some  medicine. 
In  spite  of  my  pain  I  was  amused  at  the  suggestion  that  I 
should  send  for  my  physician,  having  never  had  any  physician 
near  me  except  to  vaccinate  me  when  a  child.  Where  to  get 
leeches  and  cups  I  knew  not,  nor  had  I  any  servant  to  send  if  I 
did;  but  when  I  found  leeching  and  cupping  the  main  thing  the 
good  doctor  relied  upon  as  my  remedy,  I  bethought  me  of  the 
discussion  I  had  heard  at  Hull  &  Gray's  office  about  the  evils 
of  bleeding  and  reducing  the  patient  thereby;  and  I  was  hap- 
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pily  inspired  to  ask  Mr.  Eames,  as  he  was  going  out  to  his 
work  in  the  morning,  to  stop  and  ask  Dr.  Hall  to  come  and  see 
me.  Abont  half  an  hoar  later  the  doctor  was  by  my  bedside. 
I  showed  him  my  exaggerated  knee,  and  told  him  of  the  visit 
and  advice  I  had  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  Clark. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  don't  want  any  cupping  or  leeching. 
I  'U  fix  yon  up  very  shortly."  Thereupon  he  took  ont  of  a 
little  box  some  of  the  small  artillery  of  his  school,  mixed  it  in 
a  little  water,  and  gave  me  instmctions  to  take  a  teaspoonful 
every  quarter  of  an  hoar  until  it  was  all  taken  or  I  felt  better. 
I  followed  his  instructions.  By  noon  I  was  comfortable  when 
perfectly  quiet.  By  dinner-time  I  was  in  fine  spirits.  Whrai 
Dr.  Clark  called  in  the  afternoon  to  see  how  I  was,  I  told  him 
that  I  was  in  the  condition  of  Mother  Hubbard's  dog  when  she 
returned  from  the  purchase  of  his  coffin-,  that  I  had  had  no 
leeches  nor  capping,  and  that  I  had  been  drinking  a  little  water 
which  had  no  taste  that  I  could  detect,  but  which  had  acted 
upon  me  like  a  charm.  When  I  told  him  who  had  ministered 
unto  me,  "Oh,"  he  said,  "you  'd  have  got  well  anyway." 

While  on  tbis  subject  I  cannot  expect  a  fitter  opportunity  of 
giving  another  experience  which  assisted  in  nu^ng  the  doc- 
trine of  similia  similibus  the  law  of  my  household.  The  lady 
who  some  eight  or  ten  years  later  did  me  the  honor  to  become 
my  wife  was  afflicted  by  a  swelling  of  her  neck  which  threat- 
ened to  seriously  deform  her.  Her  mother  was,  of  course, 
very  anxious  abont  it.  Her  daughter  had  been  in  charge  of  an 
English  physician  whose  popularity  was  based  chiefly  upon 
the  fact  tiiat  he  was  understood  to  be  the  medical  adviser  of  the 
British  consulate,  which  was  enough  in  those  days  to  make  a 
blacksmith  fashionable  in  New  York.  He  had  been  treating 
Miss  Poultney'a  trouble  about  three  years— judging  by  the 
results,  it  would  be  perhaps  more  correct  to  say  he  had  been 
cultivating  her  malady  for  that  period ;  for  it  had  steadily  in- 
creased, and  his  bills,  which  were  large  for  those  days,  were  a 
serious  tax  upon  the  household  exchequer.  I  had  by  this  time 
learned  enough  of  the  medical  systems  in  vogue  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  school  to  which  this  physician  belonged  could  not  deal 
effectively  with  chronic  disease  of  any  kind.  I  so  advised,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mrs.  Poultney  to  consult  a  homceo- 
pathic  physician.  Fortunately  she  knew  personally  and  inti- 
mately the  family  of  the  Bayards,  one  of  whom  had  by  this 
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time  become  established  in  a  good  practice  in  New  York.  This 
was  Edward  Bayard,  an  uncle  of  Thomas  Bayard,  who  after- 
wards became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Cleveland.  She  decided  to  go  with  her  daughter  and  consnlt 
him  at  once.  The  result  was  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  swelling 
began  to  subside,  and  in  less  than  a  year  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. I  need  hardly  add  that  after  Miaa  Foultuey  became 
my  wife  there  was  happily  never  any  question  between  as 
about  the  kind  of  doctors  or  the  system  of  therapeutics  we 
should  cultivate. 

How  feeble  is  our  faculty  of  estimating  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  events  of  our  lives— of  the  links  in  the  chain  of 
human  existence !  How  little  I  dreamed  of  the  consequences 
that  were  to  follow  my  occasional  and  altogether  casual  visits 
with  Mr.  Eames  on  his  consultations  with  Dr.  Hull  1  But  for 
those  visits  it  is  more  than  likely  that  I  should  never  have 
heard  homteopathy  spoken  of  except  in  words  of  derision;  and 
yet  I  should  find  it  di£Scult  to  name  many  events  in  my  life 
which  were  destined  to  contribute  more  to  my  domestic  happi- 
ness and  personal  comfort,  to  say  nothing  of  my  longevity, 
than  the  circumstances  which  first  led  even  to  my  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  homoeopathy. 

There  were  a  few  events  in  my  career  as  a  law  student 
which  to  some  extent  relieved  its  dreary  monotony.  One  of 
the  earliest  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  Pitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  While  I  was  residing  at  a 
boarding-house  ia  Warren  Street,  one  of  my  friends,  Charles 
Stuart,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  (the  Encycloptedia, 
as  we  called  him,  because  he  seemed  to  know  everything  but 
what  to  do  with  anything),  told  me  that  Halleck  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  a  caf6  kept  by  a  Frenchman  in  Warren 
Street,  near  Broadway,  and  that  he  might  usually  be  found 
there  between  seven  and  eight  o  'clock  in  the  evening  taking  his 
"coffee,"  which  was  usually  brandy  and  water.  He  added 
further  that  he  knew  Halleck.  and  would  be  happy  to  take  me 
there  some  evening  and  introduce  me  to  him.  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  privilege.  Halleck  received  me  very  kindly  and 
was  amiable  enough  to  devote  his  conversation  almost  exclu- 
sively to  me  whenever  I  indulged  myself  in  a  visit  to  his  comer, 
which  was  not  as  frequently  as  I  should  have  liked,  for  I  could 
ill  afford  the  expense,  and  fortunately  I  bad  no  tastes  depend- 
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ing  npon  a  cafe  for  their  gratification.  The  acqnaintance  thus 
formed  I  am  happy  in  believing  had  ripened  into  frioidship 
before  Mr.  Halleck's  death.  Of  his  conversation  the  feature 
that  left  the  most  distinct  impression  npon  my  mind  was  a 
fondness  for  paradox  and  for  the  utterance  of  unfashionable 
doctrines.  How  much  of  this  was  conviction  with  bim  and 
how  much  to  amuse  hiniBelf  with  my  eamestneBS  of  nature,  I 
was  never  quite  sure.  Whatever  hia  motive,  I  was  rather 
beholden  to  him  for  his  extravagant  notions,  for  they  gave  me 
a  confidence  in  maintaining  my  own  views  which  I  should  not 
have  had  without  some  such  mirage  to  lessen  the  apparent 
distance  which  separated  us. 

Another  event  which  left  a  permanent  impression  on  my 
memory  was  an  incident  which  occurred  in  Niblo's  Saloon 
during  an  address  of  Daniel  Webster  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1837.  He  had  threatened  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
which  waa  immediately  followed  by  a  call  from  some  of  hia 
admirers  in  New  York  to  give  him  a  reception,  which  resulted 
in  his  delivering  an  address  on  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Webster  at  that  time  had  the  reputation,  in  the  Northern 
States  at  least,  of  being  the  greatest  orator  and  the  best  con- 
stitutional lawyer  in  the  United  States.  As  I  had  declaimed 
the  conclnding  paragraph  of  his  speech  against  Hayne  in 
college,  I  had  a  natural  desire  to  see  how  a  speech  of  his  would 
Boond  from  his  own  lips.  The  hall  was  crowded,  of  course,  to 
overflowing.  A  stove  of  President  Nott's  device  was  still 
standing  in  the  saloon  at  the  end  most  remote  from  the  platform 
of  the  speaker,  without  pipes,  evidently  awaiting  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  its  removal.  I  was  standing  not  far  from  the 
stove,  unable  to  get  nearer  the  speaker  because  of  the  crowd. 
In  the  middle  of  his  discourse  some  boys,  who  had  climbed 
npon  the  stove  for  a  better  view  or  hearing  of  the  speaker, 
npset  it  or  did  something  making  a  noise  which  created  the  ua~ 
pression  that  the  building  was  giving  way.  In  the  panic  which 
followed  I  found  myself  irresistibly  swept  up  within  ten  or 
flfteeoQ.  feet  of  the  orator,  and  just  in  time  to  see  him  raise  his 
band  with  a  gesture  invoking  quiet.  Then  I  heard  him  say, 
"Nothing  has  broken,  my  friends,  but  your  patience  and  the 
tiiread  of  my  argument"  The  presence  of  mind  exhibited  in 
this  remark  restored  quiet  to  the  audience  immediately,  and  he 
proceeded  with  his  discourse. 
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In  the  republication  of  his  speeches  this  incident  is  not 
noticed,  nor  do  I  think  any  note  was  made  of  it  by  the  press. 
Probably  bat  a  small  portion  of  the  andience  nearest  the  plat- 
form heard  his  remark. 

StDl  a  third  incident  which  lingers  in  my  memory  occnrred 
some  two  years  later,  when  John  Qoincy  Adams,  then  the  first 
and  only  ex-President  who  had  accepted  a  seat  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress,  was  invited  by  ^e  New  York  Historical 
Society  to  address  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
inanguration  of  General  Washington  as  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  feature  of  his  discourse  that  impressed 
me  most,  and  the  only  one  that  I  remember  still,  was  the  use 
he  made  of  the  promised  blessings  from  Mount  Oerizim  to  the 
children  of  Israel  if  they  obeyed  the  instructions  which  the 
Lord  had  instructed  Moses  to  ^ve  them,  and  the  curses  from 
Mount  Ebal  if  they  failed  to  obey  those  instructions,  as  they 
were  recorded  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  His  narrative  of  what  might  be  called  his  text, 
and  his  application  of  it  to  our  nation  at  the  time  when  he, 
almost  single-handed  in  Congress,  was  fighting  the  battle  of 
freedom  against  slavery,  proved  to  me  quite  the  most  effective 
and  impressive  speech  I  have  ever  heard,  and  altogether  be- 
cause of  his  application  of  his  text  to  the  situation ;  for  though 
the  most  of  a  scholar  and  the  most  broadly  educated  man  that 
has  ever  thus  far  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  not  an  eloquent  speaker  either  as  Webster  or 
Everett  was,  but  held  Qie  attention  of  all  Qie  people  the  church 
could  hold  for  two  full  hours,  and  it  never  occnrred  to  me  to 
think  that  in  the  length  of  his  discourse  he  had  abused  the 
hospitality  of  his  hosts. 

I  first  saw  Mr.  Bryant,  with  whose  fortunes  my  own  were 
destined  at  a  later  day  to  be  more  intimately  linked,  while  a 
student  in  the  office  of  the  Sedgwicks.  When  Bryant  first  came 
to  New  York,  he  was  in  a  sense  consigned  to  the  Sedgwick  fam* 
ily.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  formally  presented  to  him 
at  that  time,  but  it  was  then  and  there  that  our  acquaintance 
germinated,  I  little  suspecting  how  large  a  factor  in  my  future 
life  my  relations  with  him  were  destined  to  become. 

I  will  here  note  a  habit  to  which  I  have  always  been  addicted, 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  done  anything  delib- 
erately to  contract  it,  nor  to  have  been  conscious  of  it  at 
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the  tiiue  I  was  contracting  it  or  acting  under  its  inflnence.  I 
refer  to  an  inclination  from  my  early  youth  for  the  society  of 
persona  who  were  incontestabty  my  superiors.  At  school,  at 
college,  and  indeed  throughout  my  life,  my  most  familiar  and 
cherished  associates  were  persons  whom  for  some  reason  or 
other  I  could  look  up  to  without  any  lack  of  self-respect  All 
my  Toonmiates  at  college  and  subsequently  until  my  marriage 
were  several  years  my  seniors.  Lord  Clarendon  used  to  say 
that  he  "never  was  bo  content  with  himself  as  when  he  found 
himself  the  meanest  man  in  the  company."*  In  looking  back 
upon  my  past  life,  I  have  been  frequently  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  my  obligations  to  the  superior  standards  by  which  I 
had  from  time  to  time  the  privilege  of  gauging  my  conduct. 
For  full  twenty  years  after  my  daily  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Bryant  terminated  by  my  retirement  from  the  Evenmg  Post 
and  absence  from  the  coontry,  I  would  find  myself  frequently 
testing  things  I  had  done  or  proposed  to  do  by  asking  myself, 
Uow  would  Mr.  Bryant  act  under  similar  circumstances  f  I 
rarely  applied  this  test  without  receiving  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory answer.  The  influence  which  Mr.  Bryant  exerted  over 
me  by  his  example— he  never  gave  advice— satisfies  me  that 
every  one  undervalues  the  importance  of  his  own  example.  In 
ordering  onr  own  lives,  we  are  unconscioasly  ordering  the 
lives  of  everybody  else ;  for  a  wave  of  influence  once  projected 
by  ns  never  sleeps  even  when  it  has  washed  every  shore. 

Mr.  Eames  depended  for  bis  livelihood  entirely  upon  what 
he  received  as  a  lecturer  in  young  ladies'  schools.  Upon  the 
death  of  Professor  da  Ponte  he  was  engaged  to  give  a  weekly 
lecture  at  the  seminary  which  Mme.  Chegary  had  then  recently 
established  at  Madison,  near  Morristown,  in  New  Jersey.  His 
health,  however,  was  so  precarious,  and  he  was  habitually  so 
negligent  of  his  appointments,  that  Mme.  Chegary  found  it 
necessary  to  engage  some  person  to  fill  his  place  who  could 
reside  near  the  school  and  devote  to  it  all  his  time ;  and  upon 
Eames  *s  recommendation  I  was  invited  to  take  the  position  at 
a  salary  of  $500  a  year  and  my  board  in  the  honse  of  a  niece  of 
Mme.  Chegary  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  her  school. 

As  I  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  had  no  business  ac- 
quaintances nor  clients  to  look  after,  and  as  I  was  anxious  as 
*  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Written  by  Himself,  Vol.  I,  p.  29. 
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far  as  possible  to  relieve  my  father  from  any  further  expense 
on  my  account,  I  promptly  accepted  the  offer.  In  looking  back 
to  that  period  nov,  I  wonder  that  Mme.  Chegary  should  have 
listened  to  such  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  Eames.  I  was  only 
just  twenty-one  years  of  age.  I  had  never  taught,  and  I  was 
expected  to  teach  belles-lettres  and  history  and  other  cognate 
branches  to  young  ladies,  some  of  whom  were  nearly  as  old  as 
I  was,  and  most  of  them  in  the  class  that  was  to  graduate  the 
following  year.  However  it  may  have  proved  to  the  young 
ladies,  that  year  proved  a  very  profitable  one  to  me;  for  it 
compelled  me  to  review  many  of  my  studies  and  get  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  many  things  than  I  had  acquired  in  my 
school-days. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  myself  entirely  acceptable 
to  the  young  ladies  of  the  school,  and  I  enjoyed  my  work  very 
much;  but  I  dreadfully  missed  the  companionship  of  my  male 
friends  in  New  York,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Eames,  and  when 
the  year  expired  I  told  Mme.  Chegary  that  I  felt  it  my  dnty  to 
return  to  New  York  and  embark  in  my  profession. 

Not  feeling  quite  prepared  to  incur  the  expense  of  an  office 
and  a  clerk  with  not  a  single  client  in  sight,  I  invited  myself  to 
take  a  desk  in  the  office  of  Edgar  H.  Van  Winkle,  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Column  and  already  well  established  in 
the  profession.  He  was  kind  enough  to  say  ' '  Come, ' '  and  then 
and  there,  on  the  comer  of  Wall  Street  and  Nassau,  I  put  up 
my  first  sign  of  "John  Bigelow,  Attorney  at  Law."  The  late 
Frederick  Sheldon,  then  one  of  the  most  accomplished  young 
men  of  his  age  that  I  had  yet  met,  was  at  the  time  a  student  in 
this  office.    He  was  a  remote  connection  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle.* 

It  was  in  the  year  1837  or  1838  that  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tildeo.  He  was  then  living 
with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Barnes,  on  the  comer  of  Eighth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  at  whose  house  I  quite  accidentally  be- 
came a  boarder  for  a  time.  He  was  pursuing  or  had  just 
finished  his  studies  in  the  office  of  John  W.  Edmonds,  who 
afterwards  became  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Like 
myself,  he  had  no  business  of  any  account,  but  a  plenty 
of  leisure  which  he  was  content  to  share  liberally  with  me. 
His  mind  was  already  wholly  engrossed  in  practical  poli- 

I  Both  Hr.  Sheldon  and  his  wife  died  at  thwr  Bommflr  home  at  MsKport  in 
the  Iitll  of  1907.     In  Wt-  Sheldon's  death  I  lost  one  of  my  most  valued  frienda. 
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tics,  of  which  I  knew  little  or  uothiag.  It  became,  however,  the 
main,  I  might  say  the  sole,  topic  of  oar  long  converaaliona 
when  we  met,  as  we  usually  did,  at  the  hreakfast-tahle. 

I  had  read  De  Tocqneville's  "Democracy,"  and  bad  been 
profoundly  impressed  by  his  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
our  system  of  government ;  but  till  now  my  attention  had  not 
been  called  at  all  to  practical  politics,  in  which  Tilden  was  al- 
ready an  expert.  Though  I  cared  nothing  for  them,  and  he 
cared  nothing  for  my  philoaophy  of  politics— for  I  already  had 
certain  philosophical  ideas  about  government— yet  we  were 
attracted  toward  each  other  rather,  as  I  now  think,  by  our  op- 
posites  than  by  onr  similarities.  Withont  any  special  feelii^ 
of  friendship  for  him,  I  felt  great  respect  for  his  understand- 
ing and  character.  I  was  often  wearied  by  his  conversation 
about  things  which  engrossed  his  attention  but  did  not  interest 
me;  and  yet  he  knew  so  much  and  talked  so  well  about  them 
&&t  I  felt  that  it  was  due  to  my  ignorance  that  I  did  not  relish 
it  more.  Onr  relations  grew  more  or  less  intimate,  and  ulti- 
mately ripened  into  a  cordial  friendship  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

On  my  return  from  Madison  I  had  rooms  with  Mr.  Eamea  in 
the  wing  of  the  university  occupied  by  Professor  da  Ponte ; 
and  while  here,  it  seems  to  me  now,  I  received  my  first  incen- 
tive to  write  for  the  public  The  students  of  the  university 
were  publishing  a  magazine,  and  rather  to  my  snrpriae  I  re- 
ceived from  them  an  invitation  to  write  a  review  of  Bulwer's 
"Night  and  Morning,"  then  jnst  published  and  which  every- 
body was  reading.  I  don't  remember  mnch  about  it  except 
that  I  inferred  that  the  author's  world  was  without  a  G-od  and 
his  weeks  were  withont  Sabbaths.  The  article  proved  highly 
acceptable  to  the  editors  of  the  magazine,  and  when  it  ap- 
peared I  knew  the  ineffable  pleasure  one  experiences  when  he 
first  sees  himself  in  print. 

The  success  of  this  article  contributed  largely  to  develop  in 
me  a  taste  which  has  never  forsaken  me;  and  from  then  to  the 
present  time  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  time  when  I  bad 
not  before  me  material  for  the  study  of  some  subject  which  I 
was  intending  to  write  about. 

The  first  few  years  following  my  admission  to  the  bar  I  need 
hardly  say  I  was  not  pestered  with  clients ;  bnt  I  was  not  idle, 
and  for  my  occupation  and  recreation  I  devoted  much  of  my 
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time  to  a  stndy  of  the  pointa  of  resemblance  to  and  difference 
between  the  condition  of  lawyers  at  Borne  in  the  time  of  the 
Cnsars,  and  in  New  York  in  the  time  of  President  Tyler,  for 
he  was  at  that  time  acting  President  in  consequence  of  Hie 
death  of  President  Harrison.  This  stndy  resulted  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  tolerably  elaborate  article  to  which  I  gave  the  title 
of  "The  Profession  of  Law  at  Home  Before  the  Empire,"  in 
which  I  aimed  to  compare  and  contrast  the  duties  of  Boman 
lawyers  with  those  of  our  own  time  and  country.  It  was  com- 
piled very  largely  from  CScero's  letters.  A  Review  emulating 
the  success  and  distinction  of  the  North  American  Review  and 
calling  itself  the  New  York  Review  had  been  established  in 
New  York  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Joseph  Cogswell  and 
the  Bev.  Francis  Hawks.  The  former  had  been,  with  Qeorge 
Bancroft,  the  founder  of  a  somewhat  famous  high  school  at 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  but  had  then  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York  and  was  a  member,  in  the  capacity  of  pri- 
vate secretary,  of  the  family  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  who 
then  lived  in  Broadway  between  Prince  and  Houston  streets, 
in  a  two-story-and-attic  honse.  I  was  inspired  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  have  my  paper  appear  in  that  magazine,  and  was  en- 
conraged  to  hope  for  its  acceptance  because  of  what  seemed  to 
be  the  prevailing  taste  of  its  editors  for  classic  topics.  I  then 
knew  Mr.  Cogswell  only  by  sight,  but  waited  upon  him  person- 
ally with  my  mannscript.  He  said  he  would  examine  it.  After 
some  weeks  which  to  me  seemed  an  age,  I  received  the  proof  of 
my  article,  with  a  brief  note  asking  that  I  would  promptiy 
retnm  it.  That  day  was  a  holiday  to  me.  My  heart  immedi- 
ately began  to  beat  with  emotion  at  the  prospect  of  the  sensa- 
tion that  article  was  expected  to  produce.  It  appeared  in  the 
July  number  of  1841.  in  the  some  number  was  a  very  learned 
article  on  Demosthenes  by  Senator  Legar6  of  South  Carolina. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  how  different  might  have  been  my 
career  in  this  world  had  this  article  been  rejected.  In  literary 
quality  and  scholarship  ihe  New  York  Review  ranked  quite  on 
a  level  with  the  North  American  Review,  which  had  been  for 
half  a  century  the  highest  literary  tribunal  in  the  country ;  and 
when  I  found  a  welcome  in  its  pages,  it  gave  me  a  confidence 
in  n^elf  irithont  which  I  might  easily  have  allowed  myself  to 
be  absorbed  by  my  profession. 

This  e£Fort  was  followed  by  another  in  GxeD^nocrattcRevi^v. 
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John  Keese,  one  of  the  wittiest  members  of  the  Column  and 
qnite  the  wittiest  man  of  my  acquaintance  in  those  days,  who 
was  also  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  brought  me  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary,  which  had  then 
just  appeared.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  preface,  in  which 
rather  extreme  pretensions  both  to  originality  and  complete- 
ness were  made,  and  to  some  evidences  that  the  professor,  in 
the  preparation  of  his  bulky  volume,  had  used  his  scissors 
quite  as  liberally  as  his  pen.  Keese  wanted  me  "to  give  it 
fits."  Hisbousewas  the  publisher  of  an  edition  of  Lempriere's 
Classical  Dictionary— hence  his  tears.  I  was  none  the  less 
glad  to  befriend  him,  and  none  the  less  flattered  at  the  appli- 
cation. My  chief  business  was  to  find  fault  with  Anthon's 
book,  and  bis  preface  afforded  me  ample  opportunity.  I  was 
of  an  age  when  the  combative  propensity  is  the  most  active, 
and  when  the  love  of  the  neighbor  as  one's  self  hfid  not 
come  very  far  toward  the  front.  I  amused  myself  in  looking 
throngh  all  the  classical  books  I  could  get  access  to,  for  men 
whose  names  had  been  overlooked,  and  through  modem  publi- 
cations, especially  the  London  Penny  Magazine,  from  which 
liberal  extracts  had  been  taken,  to  make  out  my  case  that  the 
book  had  not  been  rewritten,  as  was  alleged,  and  was  ever  so 
far  from  being  complete.  This  article  appeared  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review,  but  not  without  much  debate  with  the  editor, 
Mr.  O'SuUivan,  who  had  been  educated  at  Anthon's  Law 
School,  and  afterwards  had  been  employed  as  a  teacher' there 
at  a  time  when  such  employment  was  very  convenient  to  him. 
I  finally  yielded  so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  strike  out  some 
phrases  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  him  to  be  responsible 
for,  and  the  article  appeared.  To  my  surprise,  and  of  course 
greatly  to  my  delight,  in  a  week  or  two  the  professor  took  the 
field  in  his  own  defence,  and  published  an  ill-tempered  and 
not  very  judicious  reply  in  the  New  World,  then  edited  by 
Park  Benjamin— injudicious  because  he  attacked  0 'Sullivan, 
who,  when  he  graduated  at  Columbia,  had  been  employed  by 
him  as  a  tutor.  This  was  bread  for  me.  I  scuttled  about,  and 
in  the  very  next  number  of  the  Democratic  Review  I  doubled 
the  list  of  classical  notabilities  omitted  from  his  Dictionary, 
and  multiplied  the  evidences  of  scissors  eloquence.  To  this 
article  also  the  professor  replied.  There  the  incident  closed. 
The  Harpers  said  to  Keese  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
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result,  and  Keese  replied  that  "bmiserB  were  generally  satis- 
fied when  they  'd  got  enough."  I  was  satisfied  also,  for  I  felt 
like  Ajaz  after  his  contest  with  IJlysses : 

Losing,  he  wing,  because  his  name  ennobled  by  defeat  will  be 
Who  durst  contend  with  me.' 

I  cannot  boast  of  having  had  any  lively  concern  for  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  letters  in  undertaking  this  review,  in 
which  I  was  animated  rather  by  the  spirit  of  schooUboys  ont 
on  a  squirrel  hunt ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  satisfaction  that 
I  can  cite  two  letters  received  by  me  during  the  controversy 
from  Professor  Felton  of  Cambridge,  the  best  classical  author- 
ity, I  believe,  that  we  then  had  in  the' country,  which  warrants 
me  in  supposing  that  in  my  reckleBsness  as  a  literary  sports- 
man I  did  Dr.  Anthon's  Dictionary  no  injustice.  They  were 
in  reply  to  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  professor  requesting 
him  to  do  me  the  favor  to  look  up  some  authorities  in  the 
Cambridge  library  which,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  oar  New  York  libraries. 


PB0FB8S0B  C.  C  FBLTON  TO  JOHN  BIQELOW 

CAMBBmoB,  Augast  22, 1841. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  journey  to  Niagara  Falls,  and 
found  your  letter  of  the  10th  lying  on  my  table.  I  regret  that 
my  absence  from  home  has  caused  so  long  a  delay  in  answer- 
ing it;  a  delay  which  I  fear  has  led  to  some  misapprehension 
on  your  part.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Barnes,  though  his  letter  was  not  necessary  to  secure  my  im- 
mediate attention  to  yonrs.  I  had  glanced  hastily  over  your 
review  of  Dr.  Anthon,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  only  attempt  I  had  yet  seen  to  do  justice  to  the  work : 
bnt  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  home  I  had  not  had  time  to  examine 

1  late  tnlit  pretiiiin  ptun  none  oerteminis  hnjiu 
Quo  oam  yiotia  ent,  meoum  oertuse  f eretnr. 

Ovid,  MeL,  liber  ziii,  t.  OL 
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tt,  pt^t  by  point,  and  compare  it  with  the  reply  in  the  New 
ITorW,  I  should  be  obliged  to  yon  for  a  copy  of  each, 
irtiioh  yon  intimate  in  yonr  letter  you  intend  to  send  me.  I 
am  Borry  I  have  not  in  my  library  a  copy  of  Scholl's  History: 
bnt  there  is  one  in  the  Boston  Athenemn,  which  I  will  consnlt 
the  first  leisure  hour  I  have,  and  make  the  extracts  yon  desire. 
At  present  my  engagements  in  the  University  are  each  that  I 
am  nnable  to  go  to  town.  This  press  of  business  will  last  a 
week,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  &en  be  too  late  for 
your  purpose.  I  think  yon  onght  to  take  ample  time,  fortify 
yourself  impregnahly,  and  maintain  yonr  position  calmly: 
doing  fnll  Justice  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Anthon,  and  pointing 
out  his  defects,  without  the  slightest  fear  or  favor.  This  boo^ 
is  a  good  one  In  some  respects,  defective  in  many:  inaccnrate, 
hasty,  cmde  and  careless.  The  fact  of  such  a  work  being  pre- 
pared in  two  years  is  prima  facie  evidence  against  it.  No 
human  being  can  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  in  double  that 
time:  no,  nor  five  times  as  long.  He  has  drawn  from  all 
sources,  without  allowing  himself  sufficient  time  for  critical 
examination  of  anthorities  or  for  fusing  chaotic  materials 
into  one  homogeneous  mass.  But,  as  I  am  not  reviewing  the 
Professor  myself,  I  will  make  no  further  remarks  opon  this 
head. 

If  you  think  of  any  other  book,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
make  the  reference  for  yon :  if  any  should  occur  to  me,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  them. 

I  beg  you  to  present  my  regards  to  Mr.  Eames,  and  believe 

*  with  great  regard, 

Tonrs 


FB0FE880B  O.  a  FEI/TON  TO  JOHN  BIOELOW 

B08T011,  Sept.  7, 1841. 
Uy  dear  Sir: 

A  week's  illness  (a  not  uncommon  oocurrence  for  me)  and 
constant  occupation,  incident  to  the  beginning  of  a  college 
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year,  have  prevented  my  attending  to  the  subject  of  yonr  let- 
ter. It  was  my  purpose  to  read  yonr  review  carefully,  and 
note  down  such  observations  as  might  be  snggested,  together 
with  reference  to  deficiencies  and  inaccaracies  in  Anthon's 
Dictionary  which  yon  have  not  toached  upon.  The  cirotun- 
stances  above  mentioned  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  do 
this  yet,  and  as  the  time  yon  spoke  of  has  now  nearly  expired, 
any  suggestions  of  that  sort  would  probably  reach  you  too 
late.  I  regret  this  the  less,  as  I  have  no  doubt  yonr  own  re- 
searches have  led  to  pretty  much  the  same  results.  I  think 
the  stand  yon  have  taken  ni>on  this  subject  highly  honorable 
to  yourself  and  creditable  to  the  independent  spirit  of  the 
Democratic  Review.  Depend  npon  it,  the  time  will  come,  if  it 
has  not  already,  when  the  scholarship  of  the  Country  will  not 
be  blinded  by  tiie  donds  of  puffery  blown  up  by  the  Harpers, 
nor  frightraed  out  of  its  proprie^  by  the  arrogant  assump- 
tions of  Professor  Anthon.  I  rejoice  particnlarly  that  criti- 
cal Justice  has  been  done,  and  is  going  to  be  still  farther  done, 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Anthon  in  New  York. 

At  this  late  day,  I  can  only  g^ve  you  the  extracts  from 
Scholl.  If  yonr  reply  should  by  accident  be  delayed  for  an- 
other month,  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  further  with 
you  npon  the  subject.  It  is  possible  that  I  may,  if  my  engage- 
ments permit,  furnish  a  review  of  some  length  to  tiie  North 
American  of  next  Jannary,  I  have  had  this  in  contemplation 
for  some  time :  but  it  would  not  prevent  my  imparting  to  yon 
anything  that  has  occurred  to  me.  There  is  enough  for  all, 
and  more  too.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  some 
other  references  besides  those  you  mention :  bnt  the  following 
are  the  passages  in  Scholl  on  Lamachus.    He  says ; 

"Lamachus,  nn  des  membres  de  ce  gonvemement  que  les 
Historiens  out  flStri  par  la  d^omination  de  trente  tyrans, 
d^endit  404  ans  avant  I.  C.  de  traduire  sur  la  ac^ne  les  ^6ae- 
ments  dn  temps,  d'y  nommer  des  personnes  vivantea,  et  de 
faire  usage  des  parahases.  Une  nouvelle  Spoqne  commenQa 
alors  pour  le  theatre  greoqne;  c'est  celle  qn'on  appelle  la  Co- 
midie  Moyenne,  et  qui  dnra  jusqu'^  MSandre."  Tome  n, 
p.  107. 

Of  Diogenes  he  says, 

"Diogenes  de  M61os,  d'abord  esclave,  enanite  effranchi  et 
disciple  de  D&nocrite,  paasa  du  fanatisme  de  la  superstition 
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k  celni  de  I'incrMtilitS  la  plos  absolne.  L 'injustice  et  la  per- 
versity des  hommes  le  portereBt  h  nier  1 'existence  de  la  divi- 
nite,  k  divnlger  les  Becrets  des  mysteres,  et  a  briser  les  idoles 
des  dienx.  Proscrit  par  les  Atheniens,  qui  mirent  sa  tete  a 
priz,  il  qnitta  la  Gr^e,  et  perit  dans  un  naufrage.  C'est  pour- 
tant  k  cet  homme  d'nne  imagination  exalte,  qne  les  Mantineens 
durent  les  lois  sons  lesqnelles  lenr  etat  a  prosp^re."  Tome  II, 
p.  324. 

There  is  no  reference  to  any  anfliority  in  any  of  these  pas- 
sages. 

Hoping  this  may  be  in  time  for  yonr  parpose,  and  regretting 
that  I  have  been  nnable  to  do  anything  more,  I  am, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Very  tmly  yours 


In  the  winter  of  1842  I  was  mnch  flattered  by  the  following 
invitation  from  Butgers  College : 


Philoclean  Hall,  Bittqebs  Collsoe, 
Nbw  Bbunhwick,  New  Jbbbbt. 
Dear  Sir: 

Permit  ns  in  behalf  of  the  Philoclean  Society  of  Butgers  Col- 
lege to  tender  you  the  unanimous  wish  of  our  fraternity,  that 
you  would  deliver  the  customary  annual  oration  before  the 
two  societies  of  this  Institution  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  Jnly, 
next,  the  day  preceding  onr  Commencement.  At  the  close  of 
each  collegiate  year  we  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  turning 
from  the  study  of  the  past,  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  the 
wise  and  great  of  our  own  Country  and  Age.  As  yonng  men 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  their  counsels  guide, 
and  their  examples  encourage  ns,  in  our  onward  course ;  and 
we  have  been  permitted  to  reckon  these  anniversaries  among 
the  most  favored  seasons  of  onr  College  life.  The  counsels 
addressed  to  ns  by  the  eloquent  and  lamented  Wirt,  who 
delivered  the  annual  oration  before  onr  Institution  shortly 
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before  his  death,  are  atUl  preserved  and  cherished  by  the  snc- 
cessive  members  of  the  College,  with  grateful  and  affectionate 
veneration.  And  we  sincerely  hope  tiiat  you  will  yield  to  the 
tmited  wish  of  onr  Society,  and  permit  ns  to  add  yonr  name 
to  those  of  onr  fellow  citizens,  who,  in  times  past,  have  fa- 
vored ns  with  their  instmctions  and  advice. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be  yonrs  respectfully, 

AsEZi  T.  Stuabt 
Paul  D.  Van  Clibf 
Chableb  Scott 
December  6th,  1842. 


I  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  interval  between  the  invitation 
and  tile  fonrth  Tuesday  of  July  following  in  preparing  an 
address  on  the  Reciprocal  Ltiflnences  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
and  Free  Institutions.  In  this  discourse  I  aired  some  opinions 
which  I  would  now  hesitate  to  defend,  but  as  the  audience  was 
mostly  yomiger  than  myself,  it  was  well  enough  received,  and 
the  next  day  I  received  the  following  invitation : 

Nkw  Bbunswick,  July  26th,  1843. 

Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  I^iloclean  Society  held  July 

25th,  1843. 

"Resolved  unanimously— That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
present  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr.  J.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  for 
his  instructive  and  eloquent  address,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  requested  for  publication." 

Sir: 

The  undersigned,  appointed  as  the  committee,  while  they 
take  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  above  reso- 
lutions, also  express  their  earnest  wish  that  yon  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  comply  with  this  request 

We  have  the  honor  to  be  yours, 

J.  V.  Lansutq 
A.  T.  Stuabt 
Jacob  R.  Habdbnbebo 
N.  F.  Ghapuan 

CommUtM. 
To  John  Biqelow,  Esq. 
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I  modestly  declined  this  invitation,  bat  three  jearB  later 
published  the  substance  of  it  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Democratic  Review  for  1846. 

It  was  in  the  early  forties  also— I  do  not  remember  the  year 
—that  Levi  Slamm  and  Clement  C.  Onyon  started  a  Democratic 
morning  newspaper  in  the  city,  called  the  Plebeian.  They 
asked  me,  I  presnme  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tilden  (for  I 
knew  neitiier  of  those  gentlemen  personally),  to  edit  the  liter- 
ary department  of  the  paper,  offering  me  a  very  modest 
stipend  for  my  services,  bnt  extending  to  me  miUmited  hos- 
pitality in  the  columns  of  the  paper. 

It  was  a  kind  of  work  which  delighted  me,  and  was  at  that 
time  probably  one  I  should  have  cheerfully  midertaken  without 
any  compensation  if  necessary.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  felt  so, 
because  my  salary  was  only  paid  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
afterwards  I  received  their  notes.  I  never  attempted  to 
negotiate  tiiem,  and  they  may  still  be  found  possibly  among 
my  papers.  The  Plebeian  was  Bhort-lived,  but  I  had  some  ex- 
perience of  journalism  and  an  incentive  to  stndy  outside  of  my 
profession  which  afterwards  I  had  some  reason  to  think  was 
of  service  to  me. 

An  article  on  Lncian  of  Samosata,  which  I  contributed  to 
the  Democratic  Review,  of  wbi<^  O'Sullivan  was  the  editor, 
was  referred  to  in  t^e  following  note  from  its  editor: 


Friday  Morning,  July  22, 1842. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

Please  have  Lncian  ready  for  the  printer  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. I  have  no  occasion  myself  to  see  it  again  after  the  infliction 
of  that  Sunday  morning.  With  respect  to  the  "qniddam  hono- 
rarium," let  it  rest  on  the  following  footing.  I  am  limited  by 
law  to  a  certain  sum  monthly,  which  I  may  not  exceed.  I  can- 
not tell  with  certainty  in  advance  how  much  I  shall  want  If 
the  other  arrangements  for  the  rest  of  the  Number  enable  me 
to  keep  within  my  chiffre  &  give  you  $50,  very  well.  If  not, 
then  it  must  be  $40.  I  am  going  to  Washington  to-morrow 
afternoon  for  a  week. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  L.  O^tTLLivur. 
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Mr.  Tilden  and  I  both  took  the  failure  to  Tenominate  Presi- 
dent Van  Bnreu'  to  the  Presidency  in  1844  very  much  to  heart 
—the  more  so  as  it  was  the  penalty  he  was  required  by  the 
slave  States  to  pay  for  opposing  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union  as  the  presumptive  parent  of  five  new  slave  States. 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  was  nominated.  Without  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  New  York,  although  then  a  strong  Demo- 
cratic State,  his  chances  of  election  were  desperate.  The 
Democrats  of  other  States  urged  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  in  New  York  to  nominate  Silas  Wright,  who  then  rep- 
resented New  York  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  very 
popular,  to  run  for  Governor.  To  this  Mr.  Wright  very 
reluctantly,  and  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  yielded.  It 
then  became  important  for  his  friends  to  demonstrate,  by  the 
vote  he  should  receive,  the  extent  of  the  President's  obligation 
to  Mr.  Wright  for  the  sacrifice  he  was  making.  Mr.  Wright 
and  Mr.  Tilden  were  very  warm  friends,  and  I  soon  had  reason 
to  think  there  was  no  one  in  the  State  except  Mr.  Van  Bnren 
to  whose  political  judgment  the  Senator  deferred  so  much  as 
to  his.  To  elect  Wright  and  by  a  larger  vote  than  the  Presi- 
dential candidate  became  the  absorbing  ambition  of  Mr.  Tilden 
and  his  friends.  At  this  time  the  Democrats  had  no  cheap  and 
popular  organ  in  the  city.  The  daily  press  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Evening 
Post,  which,  however,  was  too  high-priced  for  campaign  uses 
in  those  days,  besides  having  a  way  of  being  rather  too  inde- 
pendent for  partisan  purposes. 

Mr.  Tilden  saw  and  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  cheap 
paper  that  should  represent  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  political  interests  of  his  candidate  for  Gbv- 
emor  as  well  as  promote  the  success  of  the  Presidential  ticket. 
He  invited  John  L.  0 'Sullivan,  who  was  then  the  surviving 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Review,  to  consider  with  him  the 
ways  and  means  of  starting  anch  a  paper  with  O'SuIlivan  as 
its  managing  editor.  I  was  invited  to  look  after  the  depart- 
ments of  book  reviews,  the  drama,  and  the  opera.  As  we  were 
all  working  for  the  cause,  none  of  na,  I  believe,  either  asked 
for  or  received  any  compensation ;  I  certainly  did  not,  being 
by  this  time  as  much  interested  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Wright 
as  any  of  his  friends. 
'  The  eighth  PresideDt  of  the  United  States,  elected  in  1836,  died  in  July,  1862. 
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Governor  Wright  was  elected  by  a  flattering  majority  over 
the  Presidential  candidate  and  was  inangnrated  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1844.  Tilden,  at  the  Governor's  special  solicitation, 
became  a  candidate  and  was  elected  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Assembly.  That  year  I  had  occasion  professionally  to  attend 
the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  then  sitting  at  Al- 
hany.  During  my  stay,  Tilden  invited  me  one  evening  to  go 
and  call  with  him  upon  the  GTovemor,  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen. 
I  never  can  think  of  that  visit  without  smiling.  We  fomid  the 
Governor  alone,  and  very  soon  he  and  Mr.  Tilden  were  in  an 
earnest  discussion  of  the  problems  with  which  the  politics  of 
the  State  bristled  that  winter. 

When  Mr.  Tilden  talked  politics  with  any  one,  it  was  his 
habit  in  those  days  to  get  as  near  to  the  ear  of  his  interlocutor 
as  possible,  and  to  lower  his  voice  as  if  to  make  snre  he  was 
edifying  no  one  but  the  person  he  was  addressing.  The  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington,  with  ex-Governor  Marcy  in  the 
State  Department,  was  hostile  to  the  party  id  the  State  of 
New  York  of  which  Governor  Wright  was  the  head  and  rep- 
resentative. Horatio  Seymour,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Marcy 
and  of  the  Federal  Administration,  was  elected  Speaker, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Mr.  Wright's  friends.  What  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  especially  in  the  Assembly,  was  naturally 
the  subject  of  the  Governor's  and  Mr.  Tilden's  conversation. 
If  I  had  not  known  Mr.  Tilden 's  habits  very  well,  I  should  prob- 
ably have  been  embarrassed;  but,  with  all  my  experience,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  the  awkwardness  of  my  position,  and 
after  a  while  I  arose  and  said,  "Mr.  Tilden,  I  '11  leave  you  now 
with  the  Governor,"  and  proceeded  to  bid  both  good  evening. 

I  went  through  this  ceremony  three  several  times  at  inter- 
vals from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  long,  but  at  every  instance 
he  begged  me  to  wait,  saying  he  would  go  in  a  few  minutes, 
etc ;  but  the  debate  went  on  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  hours, 
I  t^dng  no  part  in  it  and  hearing  but  little  of  it  and  under- 
standing less. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  visit  to  Governor  Wright,  Mr.  Tilden 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  to  Kinderhook  to  see  ex-Presi- 
dent Van  Buren,  for  whose  election  to  the  Presidency  I  had 
cast  my  first  vote.  William  Allen  Bntler  and  Theodore  Bailey 
Meyers  composed  the  rest  of  our  party.  We  dined  with  Mr. 
Van  Buren.    After  onr  repast,  which  was  not  elaborate,  the 
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rest  of  my  companionB  went  off  to  see  the  farm  and  its  stotdc. 
I  remained  with  the  President  alone  dnring  the  remainder  of 
onr  etay.  He  was  a  very  engaging  and  prepossesBing  man. 
He  talked  mostly  of  public  men  and  affairs,  and  he  teemed 
with  anecdotes  which  it  shames  me  to  have  forgotten.  I  only 
remember,  in  the  course  of  some  talk  abont  the  Speaker,  Sey- 
monr,  he  said  that  Seymour's  father  became  insane  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  intimated  that  some  peculiarities  of  the 
Speaker  might  be  the  least  desirable  part  of  his  heritage.  I 
observed  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  drank  only  one  small  wine-glass 
of  Madeira  at  his  dinner,  and  took  no  dessert  but  an  apple.  In 
reply  to  some  remark  of  mine,  he  said  that  he  never  took  any 
other  dessert  but  a  little  fruit,  neither  puddings  nor  pastry. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  visit  to  Albany  that  Gtovemor 
Wright  appointed  me  one  of  the  five  inspectors  of  the  Sing 
Sing  State  Prison.  Two  of  the  five  were  residents  of  the 
county  of  Westchester ;  a  third  was  Judge  Powers  of  Catskill ; 
a  fourth,  Benjamin  F.  Mace,  a  lawyer  of  Newburgh.  I  was 
the  fifth.  The  two  inspectors  from  the  county  were  men  who 
represented  local  interests  rather  more  faithfully  than  the 
interests  of  the  State,  as  the  other  three  thought.  I  think  the 
same  never  could  have  been  said  justly  of  either  of  the  other 
three,  who  happily  constituted  a  working  majority. 

My  duties  as  inspector  of  the  Sing  Sing  Prison  were  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  It  was  in  their  discharge  that  I  learned 
how  rough  is  the  road  any  reformer  has  to  travel,  and  how 
prone  the  public  generally  is  to  err  in  its  judgment  of  its  ex- 
ecutive ofiBcers— how  like  the  dragons'  teeth  obstacles  multiply 
under  the  feet  of  any  one  who  undertakes  with  a  singleness  of 
eye  to  reform  manifest  abuses. 

The  majority  of  our  board  was  appointed  by  Qovemor 
Wright  with  the  expectation  that  we  would  put  an  end  to 
notorious  abuses  which  had  for  years  been  making  that  prison 
a  more  or  less  grievous  financial  burden  to  the  State  as  well  aa 
an  impeachment  of  its  humanity.  It  became  very  apparent 
at  an  early  stage  of  onr  experience  that  the  policy  of  the 
minority  local  inspectors  and  that  of  the  majority  from  other 
counties  were  hopelessly  antagonistic.  The  prison  had  been 
run  for  years  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  contractors, 
and  the  local  inspectors  were  their  unconditional  allies.  They 
thonght  it  an  agonizing  injustice  that  purchases  for  the  pris- 
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one  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  qTiantitiea  at  wholesale  prices 
in  large  markets,  instead  of  being  made  of  ihe  smaller  dealers 
near  the  prison  at  retail  prices ;  that  officers  were  occasionally 
selected  from  ontside  of  the  county  for  their  fitness  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  required  of  them,  instead  of  being  selected 
from  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison,  whose  snpport  was 
otherwise  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  State ;  that  the 
assistant  keepers  were  forbidden  to  inflict  punishments  at 
their  discretion,  or  rather  at  the  discretion  of  the  contractors, 
instead  of  which  they  were  required  to  report  Ihe  offences  of 
the  convicts  in  writing  to  the  principal  keeper,  that  he  might 
prescribe  their  pnnishment.  In  conseqaeuce  of  this,  the  ac- 
complishments of  reading  and  writing  were  added  to  those 
which  had  previously  been  esteemed  sufficient  for  this  class  of 
i^cers.  Naturally  indignant  at  these  unheard-of  innovations, 
all  of  those  whose  prescriptive  privileges  were  thus  invaded 
united  in  the  common  purpose  of  discrediting  the  prison  man- 
agement by  resorting  to  every  form  of  misrepresentation 
which  their  imaginations  could  devise. 

Of  course  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  management 
of  these  inspectors— their  attempts  to  reform  the  discipline  of 
the  prison— was  most  vigorously  assailed;  and  because  they 
prohibited  the  use  of  bludgeons,  and  denied  to  the  officers  the 
privilege  of  kicking  and  beating  the  convicts  at  discretion,  they 
were  charged  with  having  converted  the  penitentiary  into  a 
-boarding-school  and  an  agreeable  refuge  for  those  who  pre- 
ferred an  idle  repose  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  the  strug- 
gles for  an  honest  and  independent  livelihood.  To  verify  the 
proverb  that  every  falsehood  requires  ten  more  to  sustain  it, 
they  professed  to  have  discovered  that  the  revenues  of  the 
prison  were  falling  off  for  want  of  a  more  rigorous  discipline. 

Happily  the  results  furnished  all  the  vindication  of  our 
administration  that  waB  necessary,  and  a  few  figures  will 
show  how  complete  it  was. 

For  the  year  previous  to  onr  accession  to  office,  the  average 
wages  received  for  each  convict  from  the  contractors  were  a 
fraction  over  31  cents  per  diem.  For  the  following  year,  1844, 
during  which  some  old  contracts  expired,  enabling  us  to  make 
new  contracts,  the  average  wages  for  each  convict  were  35% 
cents.  At  the  expiration  of  our  term  the  average  wages  for 
the  year  were  45%4  cents.    The  earnings  of  the  prison  in  1843 
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were  $36,970  and  in  1847  $61,738— almost  doubled.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  an  annual  decrease  of  expenses  for  the 
support  of  the  prison  dnring  the  five  years  from  1843  to  1847 
mclasive  of  $5389.02. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  the  nmnber  of  offences  reported  for 
the  year  1843  was  1389,  or  115%  per  month ;  and  the  average 
number  of  lashes  per  month,  1121,  and  for  the  year,  13,452— 
averaging  about  ten  lashes  for  each  offence.  Dnring  the  last 
six  months  of  1844,  under  our  administration,  the  number  of 
violations  was  reduced  to  41%,  and  the  number  of  lashes,  422, 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  nomber  for  the  previous 
six  months ;  and  from  that  time  the  number  of  offences  and 
lashes  continued  to  decrease  until  that  form  of  punishment 
was  almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 

In  another  year  the  few  remaining  old  contracts  wonid  have 
expired  and  could  have  been  let  at  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a 
day,  at  which  we  had  been  able  readily  to  relet  them,  and  which 
would  have  resulted  in  making  the  prison,  instead  of  a  burden 
to  the  State,  a  substantial  source  of  revenue.  We  estimated 
that  the  surplus  for  1848  would  have  been  at  least  $15,000  to 
be  covered  into  the  treasnry. 

Early  in  the  year  1845  and  in  the  adminiatration  of  Ck>v- 
•mor  Wright  I  received  the  foUowing  note: 


&  SXKLET  TO  JOHN  BIOELOW 

Kbw  Tobx,  2L  Veb.  '46. 
JoHH  BioBLOW,  Esq., 
Sir: 
By  the  advice  of  a  friend  of  mine  ( and  yonra  too,  I  believe) , 

E.  P.  Hurlbnt,  Esq.,  I  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  a  short 
interview  with  you  in  a  matter  which  I  will  explain  when  we 
meet.  For  that  purpose  may  I  tax  your  kindness  to  call  at  my 
office  some  time  to-morrow— say  from  12  to  3.  I  name  my 
office  instead  of  calling  at  yours,  because  Mr.  Hurlbnt  mg- 
gested  ttiat  mode  of  coming  together. 

Very  respectfully  yours 
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were  $36,970  and  in  1847  $61,738- almost  doubled.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  an  annual  decrease  of  expenses  for  the 
support  of  the  prison  during  the  five  years  from  1843  to  1847 
inclusive  of  $5389.02. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  the  number  of  offences  reported  for 
the  year  1843  was  1389,  or  115%  per  month;  and  the  average 
number  of  laahes  per  month,  1121,  and  for  the  year,  13,452— 
averaging  about  ten  lashes  for  each  offence.  During  the  last 
six  months  of  1844,  under  our  administration,  the  number  of 
violations  was  reduced  to  41^,  and  the  number  of  lashes,  422, 
a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  for  the  previous 
six  months ;  and  from  that  time  the  nnmber  of  offences  and 
lashes  continned  to  decrease  until  that  form  of  punishment 
was  almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 

In  another  year  the  few  remaining  old  contracts  would  have 
expired  and  could  have  been  let  at  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  a 
day,  at  which  we  had  been  able  readily  to  relet  them,  and  which 
would  have  resulted  in  making  the  prison,  instead  of  a  burden 
to  the  State,  a  substantial  source  of  revenue.  We  estimated 
that  the  surplus  for  1848  wonld  have  been  at  least  $15,000  to 
be  covered  into  the  treasury. 

Early  in  the  year  1845  and  in  tbe  administration  of  Qov- 
«nior  Wrij^t  I  received  the  following  note: 
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Nsw  ToBE,  SL  Feb.  *4B. 
John  Bioilow,  Esq., 
Sir: 
By  the  advice  of  a  friend  of  mine  (and  yonrs  too,  I  believe) , 
E.  P.  Hnrlbut,  Esq.,  I  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  a  short 
interview  with  you  in  a  matter  which  I  will  explain  whrai  we 
meet.    For  that  purpose  may  I  tax  your  kindness  to  call  at  my 
office  some  time  to-morrow— say  from  12  to  3.    I  name  my 
office  instead  of  calling  at  yours,  because  Mr.  Hnrlbut  sog- 
gested  that  mode  of  coming  together. 

Very  respectfully  yonn 
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Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  controversy  it  had  become 
apparent  that  any  compromise  of  differences  between  the 
Soath  and  the  North,  any  permanent  modus  vivendi,  was  not 
much  loi^^r  possible  until  their  differences  were  f onght  to  a 
finish. 

The  Free-Soilers,  as  we  were  called  in  those  days,  of  conrse 
regarded  the  defeat  of  Oeneral  Cass  as  scarcely  less  of  a 
trinmph  than  would  have  been  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Van 
Bnren.  The  honor  of  our  State  was  vindicated,  and  the  people 
of  the  South  received  the  lesson,  though  it  failed  to  teach  them, 
that  the  sentiments  they  had  outraged  were  not  to  be  trifled 
with. 
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IN  the  fall  of  the  year  1848,  Mr.  Tilden  called  upon  me 
one  daj  to  ask  how  I  sboald  like  to  join  Mr.  Bryant  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Evening  Post.  The  qnestion  was  a  sur- 
prise to  me,  tiiongh  far  from  a  disagreeable  one.  Seeing  that 
I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  inquiry,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  Mr.  Bryant  stood  in  need  of  help,  that  I  had  shown  a 
tendency  to  journalism,  and  that  Mr.  Boggs,  one  of  bis  part- 
ners, who  bad  charge  of  the  printing  and  publishing  depart- 
moit,  was  likely  to  quit  the  firm  before  long,  when  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  me  to  enter  the  firm.  Meantime  they 
were  prepared  to  offer  me  what  tbey  esteemed  a  liberal  com- 
pensation for  my  services.  Though  flattered  by  the  inquiry,  I 
told  Tilden  that  while  I  had  no  special  fondness  for  my  pro- 
fession nor  any  insuperable  objection  to  abandoning  it,  still 
it  was  a  step  not  to  be  taken  without  serious  deliberation ;  that 
I  would  turn  tbe  matter  over  in  my  mind,  and  let  bim  know 
betimes  whether  I  could  entertain  any  proposition  to  abandon 
the  profession  in  which  I  had  been  trained  and  in  which  I  had 
what  appeared  to  be  as  substantial  a  prospect  of  success  as 
any  other  young  man  of  my  years  in  the  city,  to  embrace  a  new 
profession  of  which  I  had  little  or  no  technical  knowledge. 
"But,"  I  added,  "I  might  as  well  say  to  you  here  at  once  that 
I  shonid  not  tbink  it  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  any 
proposition  to  enter  the  Evening  Post  office  on  a  salary.  IJn- 
less  they  want  me  in  the  firm,  they  don't  want  me  enough  to 
withdraw  me  from  my  profession." 

Frequent  interviews  between  Mr.  Tilden  and  myself  ensued, 
which  were  chiefiy  devoted  to  this  negotiation.  There  proved 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  agreeing  with  Mr.  Boggs  upon  the 
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terms  of  his  separation  from  the  firm.  He  was  embarrassed  in 
his  finances  and  was  using  the  credit  of  the  firm  pretty  freely 
to  meet  his  personal  engagements.  It  was  evident  to  his  col- 
leagnes  that  the  time  was  not  distant  when  he  wonld  be  obliged 
to  part  with  his  interest  in  the  paper,  as  it  was  the  only  prop- 
erty he  had  npon  which  he  conid  raise  any  money.  Meantime 
I  was  nrged  to  accept  a  salary  awaiting  his  surrender,  and 
was  given  to  understand  that  I  might  name  my  own  price. 
This  was  very  flattering  to  me,  but  fortunately  not  flattering 
enough  to  affect  my  judgment.  I  said  to  Mr.  Bryant,  who 
after  a  few  weeks  began  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations,  what 
I  had  previously  said  to  Mr.  Tilden— that  I  would  not  quit  my 
profession  and  the  rank  of  a  master  for  the  position  of  a  de- 
pendent on  any  salary  whatever ;  that  I  doubted  if  I  was  consti- 
tuted by  nature  to  do  my  best  in  a  salaried  position,  and  if  I 
went  into  the  Evening  Post  I  should  expect  to  give  it  not  only 
my  best  but  all  my  energy  and  capacity,  and  for  that  I  should 
insist  upon  being  paid  my  fair  share  of  what  they  proved  to 
be  wortii.  That  was  only  practicable  as  a  partner,  or  part 
owner. 

As  I  was  inflexible  upon  this  point— and  I  have  never  ceased 
since  to  congratulate  myself  that  I  was— the  negotiations 
dragged  on  for  several  weeks,  xmtil  a  result  which  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  firm  was  realized.  Mr.  Boggs  succumbed  to 
his  necessities,  and  we  soon  came  to  an  understanding  with 
each  other.  Early  in  the  month  of  December  we  executed  the 
papers  by  which  I  became  the  proprietor  of  three  and  one- 
tenth  shares  of  all  the  property  of  tiie  firm  of  Wm.  C.  Bryant 
&  Co.,  which  consisted  of  the  Evening  Post  newspaper,  a  feebly 
equipped  job  office,  and  the  files  of  the  paper,  running  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  for  which  I  agreed  to  pay  Mr. 
Boggs  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  average  annual  earnings  for  the  preceding  ten  years 
had  been  $37,360.76,  as  follows: 

1839 $28,355.29 

1840 44,194.93 

1841 39,784.84 

1842 33,958.73 

1843 33,370.91 

Carried  forward,  $179,664.70 
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Brought  forward,  $179,664.70 

1844 36,278.92 

1845 37,468.92 

1846 37,044.23 

1847 41,985.16 

1848 41,165.69 

$373,607.62  aggregate  eamingB  for  ten  years. 

The  average  annual  dividends  for  the  five  years  from  1844 
to  1848,  inclusive,  had  been  $9776.44,  or  at  the  rate  of  $977.64 
a  share. 

After  deducting  seven  per  cent.,  which  was  the  legal  rate  of 
interest,  for  the  money  I  was  to  pay  for  my  stock,  and  three 
per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fond,  the  earnings  of  the  paper,  nnless 
increased,  would  have  yielded  me  bat  about  $1500  for  my  ser- 
vices. I  had  so  much  confidence,  however,  in  my  ability,  with 
Mr.  Bryant's  assistance,  to  render  tiie  paper  more  productive, 
that  I  did  not  quarrel  with  the  price,  though  in  it  the  pro- 
prietors seemed  to  be  discounting  ita  prospects.  They  were 
so  anxious,  however,  to  secure  what  they  hoped  would  prove 
a  more  useful  partner  than  Mr.  Boggs  that  they  acceded  to 
terms  which  under  other  circumstances  they  would  probably 
have  rejected.  The  firm  of  Wm.  C.  Bryant  &  Co.  thenceforth 
consisted  of  William  C.  Bryant,  myself,  and  Timothy  A.  Howe, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  a  printer  in  the  office  before 
entering  the  firm,  and  was  now  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Boggs 
as  its  basiness  manager.  As  I  had  accumulated  very  little 
money  in  my  profession,  and  none  which  I  could  conveniently 
spare  for  such  an  investment,  I  became  indebted  to  Wm.  C. 
Bryant  &  Co.  for  all  my  stock,  except  $2500  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  immediate  relief  of  Mr.  Boggs,  whose 
notes  and  due  bills  had  almost  as  wide  a  circulation  in  the  city 
as  the  Evening  Post.  An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  this  sum 
upon  the  notes  of  Wm.  C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  but  it  proved  that 
there  was  as  much  of  their  paper  on  the  street  as  it  could  ab- 
sorb ;  and  for  a  day  or  two  it  was  a  question  whether  our  whole 
negotiation  would  not  fall  through  from  our  inability  to  pro- 
cure this  money,  without  which  Mr.  Boggs  could  not  leave. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  found  myself  in  a  position 
when  it  seemed  to  be  my  duty  to  test  my  own  credit   I  had  no 
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relations  to  8i>eak  of  with  any  bank  or  bankers.  I  fancied  I 
bad  a  good  many  friends,  as  many  and  as  sincere  ones,  per- 
haps, as  most  yonng  men  of  my  years— I  was  then  thirty-one 
years  of  age— but  my  friends  were  generally  my  contempo- 
raries, and  belonged  to  a  class  who  conld  not  conTenioitly 
lend  $2500  to  any  one.  Nor  conld  I  offer  a  very  inviting  in- 
vestment to  those  who  conld.  I  was  quitting  the  profession 
for  which  I  had  been  trained,  and  embarking  in  one  for  whidi 
I  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  training.  I  was  incur- 
ring large  obligations  the  discharge  of  which  mnst  depend 
npon  my  ability  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  what  then  appeared 
to  be  anything  but  a  prodactive  and  prosperous  enterprise. 
My  father  conld  have  accommodated  me,  but  I  did  not  ask 
him.  He  had  generously  borne  the  expense  of  equipping  me 
in  one  profession,  and  I  shrank  from  asking  him  ont  of  his 
modest  fortune  to  provide  me  with  the  means  of  starting  in 
another  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  and  upon  conditions 
which  he  was  imperfectly  qualified  to  appreciate.  I  was 
changing  my  profession  npon  my  own  judgment,  and  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  do  it  from  my  own  resources.  I  therefore 
forbore  to  ask  bim  for  the  money  or  to  allow  him  to  feel  that 
my  negotiations  were  depend^it  upon  his  cooperation;  nor 
did  he  propose  to  come  to  my  relief,  thongh  he  knew  I  mnst 
use  my  credit  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  The  reason,  as  I 
afterwards  had  good  gronnd  for  inferring,  was  to  test  me 
and  see  how  thoroughly  I  had  studied  out  the  problem  I  had 
grappled  with,  and  what  capital  of  character,  influence  and 
social  consideration  I  had  stored  up  for  myself  during  my 
fourteen  years'  residence  in  New  York.  He  might  justly 
have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  step  I  was  taking,  if  I  had 
found  myself  finally  under  the  necessity  of  going  to  one  so 
incompetent  as  he  to  judge  of  its  merits,  for  aid  in  carrying 
it  out.  After  spending  two  or  three  days  meditating  npon 
the  course  I  should  pursue  and  canvassing  my  acquaintance— 
in  eliminating,  first,  those  who  had  not  the  means;  second, 
those  who  probably  would  be  indisposed  to  risk  them  with  no 
better  secnrity  thaii  I  could  offer ;  and  third,  those  to  whom  I 
would  be  unwilling  to  place  myself  under  obligation— I  finally 
determined  to  submit  my  wants  to  the  one  man  of  all  my 
acquaintance  upon  whom  I  had  the  sli^test  possible  claim  for 
favors  of  any  description. 
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I  had  known  Charles  0 'Conor  for  fonr  or  five  yeari;  wa 
had  been  associated  together  on  committees  of  the  bar, 
appointed  to  secure  some  legislation  at  Albany;  we  had  both 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  discnssiona  which  preceded, 
attended  and  followed  the  Constitational  Convention  of  1846, 
of  which  he  was  a  member;  and  at  one  time  and  another  had 
interchanged  opinions  npon  most  of  the  qnestions  diacnssed 
in  that  body.  We  were  not  in  close  sympathy  with  each 
other  on  many  of  these  questions,  while  in  politics  he  belonged 
to  what  was  then  known  as  the  "Hanker"  wing  of  the  D^no- 
cratic  party,  and  I  was  a  "Barnburner."  "We  had,  however, 
two  or  three  bonds  of  sympathy  which  were  infinitely  stronger 
than  any  of  car  differences.  We  both  were  in  earnest;  we 
were  both  disinterested,  and  both  emcerely  anxious  to  accom- 
plish what  we  understood  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
bar  and  the  public ;  so  that  our  debates,  though  they  tended 
to  separate  us  wider  and  wider  on  questions  of  pnblic  polity, 
increased  our  mutual  respect.  He  was  then  approaching  the 
snmmit  of  his  profession;  I  was  about  as  near  to  the  other 
end  of  it,  and  of  course,  therefore,  it  was  never  difScult  for 
me  bnt  always  a  privilege  to  listen  with  respect  to  his  viem, 
and  to  present  my  own  not  always  perhaps  with  the  modesty 
and  deference  suitable  to  the  difference  in  onr  years  and  posi- 
tion. We  were  not  intimate,  we  had  no  social  relations  prop- 
erly speaking,  for  we  had  never  met  socially  except  at  the 
houses  of  common  friends.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  enjoyed 
to  some  extent  his  respect  and  confidence.  I  knew  that  he 
would  not  suspect  me  of  seeking  to  borrow  money  because  it 
was  easier  to  get  it  that  way  than  to  work  for  it ;  I  knew  also 
that  the  loan  which  I  required  would  probably  subject  him  to 
no  inconvenience,  that  he  could  refuse  me  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  onr  personal  relations,  and,  finally,  that  in  accept- 
ing a  favor  at  his  hands  I  should  incur  no  obligations  which 
would  ever  embarrass  me.  The  result  of  my  meditations  was 
a  call  at  Mr.  O 'Conor's  oflSce.  I  stated  to  him  the  negotia- 
tions in  which  I  was  engaged,  and  npon  what  their  consumma- 
tion depended— that  I  had  come  to  him  to  know  if  he  was  will- 
ing to  risk  his  name  across  the  not«s  of  Wm.  C.  Bryant  ft  Go. 
for  the  sum  of  $2500.  I  intended  to  tell  him  that  no  one  was 
better  aware  than  I  that  I  had  no  claim  upon  him  for  such  a 
favor,  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  from  him  anything  but  a 
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refusal,  and  that  I  was  not  snre  that  I  would  not  think  more 
highly  of  his  judgment  if  he  refused  than  if  he  yielded  to  my 
application.  Such  was  the  little  speech  throngh  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  make  my  needs  known.  He  did  not  give  me  time  to 
get  further  with  my  speech  than  to  disclose  my  need  for  his 
endorsement,  when,  in  the  most  cordial  way,  he  muttered  a 
few  amiable  words  about  the  loss  the  bar  would  sustain  by 
my  desertion  of  it,  and  then  raising  his  voice,  exclaimed, 
"Send  on  the  notes  at  once."  By  his  manner  and  language 
he  at  once  made  me  feel  as  if  it  was  I  rather  than  he  that  was 
conferring  a  favor. 

It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  attempt  to  make  any  person 
appreciate  this  act  as  I  did,  or  to  comprehend  all  my  grati- 
tude. Many  a  time  since  I  would  have  gladly  ^ven  the  whole 
sum  for  the  pleasure  I  had  in  telling  it  to  the  few  intimate 
friends  to  whom  I  had  in  confidence  imparted  my  necessities. 
It  was  a  tribute  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
profession  I  was  about  to  leave  which  enabled  me  to  enter  the 
profession  I  was  about  to  adopt,  not  as  a  refugee,  but  with 
dignity  and  confidence.  It  was  a  tribute  which  discharged  no 
debts,  and  which  imposed  no  obligations  save  those  of  honor- 
able gratitude. 

I  have  stated  this  incident  with  some  detail,  because  it  was 
an  interesting  thongh  probably  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
event  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  barristers 
of  this  or  indeed  of  any  age,  and  because  I  wish  my  children 
to  know  the  full  proportions  of  what  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  precious  compliments  ever  paid  to  their  father,  and  to 
repeat  it  to  their  children,  and  faithfully  to  recognize  and 
respect  the  obligations  of  gratitude  it  entails  upon  them. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  first  occasion  of  testing  my  credit  in 
New  York,  I  may,  I  think,  with  propriety  mention  an  incident 
which  more  than  anything  else  drove  me  to  what  seemed  the 
desperate  resource  of  applying  to  Mr.  0 'Conor. 

Mr.  Tilden  told  me  that  he  bad  spoken  to  Mr.  Havemeyer, 
then  president  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  I  believe,  about 
endorsing  the  notes  of  Bryant  &  Co.  for  my  accommodation  as 
well  as  theirs,  and  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  declined  to  do  it,  though 
his  relations  with  Mr.Tilden  both  professionally  and  politically 
were  exceedingly  intimate,  and  I  was  on  quite  satisfactory 
terms  with  him  myself.    I  realized  at  once,  though  I  said 
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nothing  to  Mr.  Tilden  on  the  enhject,  that  my  credit  was  not 
a  mer^iantable  commodity;  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  a 
business  man  to  take  my  paper  or  nnder  the  circumstances 
even  Bryant  &  Co.'s  paper  for  my  accommodation.  I  refer 
to  this  fact  now  as  a  pretext  only  for  relating  an  incident 
which  occurred  a  year  or  two  later  and  when  my  personal 
relations  with  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his  family  had  become 
rather  intimate. 

As  I  was  strolling  home  from  my  office  one  afternoon,  I 
was  joined  on  Broadway  by  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  we  walked 
home  together.  On  our  way  up  Broadway  we  met  by  chance 
a  Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  brother  of  Professor  Anderson,  then 
of  Columbia  College,  both  personally  known  to  both  of  us.  Mr. 
Charles  Anderson  was  a  man  of  about  the  same  age  as  Mr. 
Havemeyer  and  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  advantages  of 
a  refined  home,  good  schools,  an  established  social  position, 
powerful  connections  and  every  apparent  guaranty  of  worldly 
prosperity.  His  life,  however,  had  not  kept  the  promise  of 
his  youth.  He  had  not  been  prosperous  at  all.  Though  lead- 
ing to  all  appearances  an  exemplary  life,  seemingly  indisposed 
to  vicious  associations  of  any  sort,  domestic  in  his  habits,  his 
life  had  been,  humanly  speaking,  as  complete  a  failure  as  my 
companion's  had  been  a  success.  He  had  tried  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  business,  had  not  succeeded  in  any ;  had  pretty 
much  exhausted  the  liberality  and  patience  of  friends  dis- 
posed to  assist  him,  and  even  his  visits  were  now  rather 
avoided  than  cultivated  by  his  acquaintance,  for  he  was  always 
needy.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  he  had  got  to  borrowing 
quite  small  sums,  no  doubt  hoping  but  scarcely  expecting  to 
repay  them,  and  in  this  way  bad  become  more  or  less  indebted 
to  most  of  his  acquaintance.  His  dress  was  careless  and  worn 
to  the  verge  of  shabbinesa.  He  had  a  general  look  of  belong- 
ing to  no  one  and  of  nobody  belonging  to  him.  In  passing 
we  saluted  him,  and  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  mine  about 
his  forlorn  appearance  and  condition  Mr.  Havemeyer  said: 

"Anderson  and  I  used  to  be  schoolmatea.  As  our  school 
was  at  some  distance  from  our  respective  homes,  we  used  to 
carry  our  dinners,  which  we  generally  ate  in  each  other's  com- 
pany. It  was  my  habit  to  begin  my  dinner  with  my  cold 
meat  and  bread,  and  when  that  was  finished  I  ate  my  pie  or 
cake  or  whatever  delicacy  my  mother  had  put  into  my  little 
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basket  for  dessert,  while  Anderson,  I  observed,  always  began 
with  his  pie  or  cake  and  finished  with  his  cold  meat.  I  asked 
him  one  day  why  he  ate  his  pie  first  instead  of  reserving  it 
till  his  appetite  was  in  a  measure  satisfied.  His  answer  was : 
'I  eat  the  good  things  first  and  when  I  am  most  hungry,  becaase 
then  I  enjoy  them  most.  When  I  wonid  have  eaten  all  that 
meat  I  should  not  raijoy  the  pie  half  so  much  as  I  do  at  first.* 
'True,'  said  I,  'but  you  spoil  your  appetite  for  your  cold  meat, 
which  you  would  enjoy  when  hungry,  and  after  which  you 
would  enjoy  your  pie  also.'  Neither  my  reasoning  nor  my 
example  convinced  him.  His  process  at  echool  prefigured  his 
life.  In  his  youth  be  ate  his  pie  and  all  the  sweet  things  which 
his  family  could  provide  for  him,  and  now  in  his  old  age,  poor 
feUow,  he  is  worrying  down  his  hardtack,  as  you  see.  Had 
he  learned  a  little  self-denial  when  young,  he  would  not  have 
had  to  endure  so  much  in  his  advanced  age.  He  started  life 
with  every  advantage  apparently  over  me.  His  parents  were 
comparatively  rich,  mine  were  comparatively  poor.  He  was 
sent  to  college  and  educated  for  a  liberal  profession,  while  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  school  early  to  earn  my  living.  Had  he 
taken  advantage  of  his  youth  and  strength  to  do  what  it  was 
then  comparatively  easy  for  him  to  do,  had  he  denied  himself 
the  luxuries  of  idleness  and  extravagance  then,  he  would  now 
probably  have  leisure,  wealth  and  consideration,  instead  of 
being  beholden  to  bis  friends  more  than  half  the  time  for 
money  to  purchase  his  dinner  with.  He  ate  his  pie  when  be 
was  young;  he  mnst  sustain  his  old  age  upon  what  is  left  in 
his  basket." 

Mr.  Havemeyer's  story  left  a  profound  impression  upon 
me  and  famished  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  declining  to  endorse  Bryant  &  Co.'s  notes.  He  was  per- 
fectly rig^i  New  York  was  full  of  men  who  had  just  as  good 
and  no  better  a  right  to  come  to  a  president  of  a  bank  Eiud  ask 
him  to  cash  their  notes  as  I  had. 

Thon^  I  sometimes  felt  that  I  had  sufficient  faculty  for 
a  reasonable  success  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  enjoyed  it,  nor  do  I  now  think  I  was  ever  con- 
stituted to  enjoy  it,  however  successful  I  might  have  been. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great,  I  always  felt  while  at  the 
bar  as  Lord  Bacon  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Keeper  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  soliciting  his  appointment  to 
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the  office  of  Solicitor-General,  made  vacant  by  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General : 

I  am  not  so  far  deceived  in  myself  but  that  I  know  very  well,  and 
I  thiok  your  lordship  is  major  corde  and  in  your  wisdom  you  note  it 
more  deeply  than  I  can  in  myself,  that  in  practising  the  law,  I  play 
not  all  my  best  game,  which  maketh  me  accept  it  with  a  nisi  guod 
poHus  as  the  best  of  my  fortune  and  a  thing  agreeable  to  better  gifts 
than  mine  but  not  to  mine. 

Some  two  years  after  the  events  I  have  been  describing,  the 
fri^idship  thns  cemented  between  Mr.  O 'Conor  and  myself 
was  destined  to  experience  a  mde  bnt  happily  not  a  fatal  dis- 
turbance. It  is  doe  to  Mr.  O'Conor's  memory  that  of  this 
also  I  should  make  a  permanent  record.  Though  a  little  out 
of  its  chronological  order,  this  is  as  fitting  a  place  as  any  likely 
to  occur  for  me  to  refer  to  it. 

In  April,  1851,  and  after  the  political  dissensions  between 
the  "Hunker"  and  "Barnburner"  divisions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  become  practically  irreconcilable,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  0 'Conor: 


White  Pluns,  April  7th,  1851. 
John  Bioblow,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  ten  days  ago  I  aided  as  counsel  in  opposing  a  Com- 
mon Motion  in  a  civil  anit  before  one  of  our  city  courts,  made 
by  Mr.  John  Van  Bnren.  On  that  occasion,  as  well  as  on  all 
others,  I  exhibited  towards  that  individual  the  utmost  per- 
sonal courtesy,  and  certainly  used  no  expression  concerning 
bim  which  was  not  compatible  with  entire  personal  respect 

I  did  not  hear  his  reply,  nor  imagine  that  it  could  have 
contained  any  uncivil  allusion  to  myself  until  this  moment, 
when  on  looking  into  the  Post,  I  met  with  a  report  of  his 
speech,  containing  a  gross  personal  attack  upon  me. 

The  character  of  his  production  would  warrant  a  belief 
that  no  person  pretending  to  a  decent  position  would  have 
composed  it:  and  the  fact  that  since  its  supposed  delivery 
the  imputed  author  has  had  the  effrontery  to  address  me  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  friendly  intercourse  might  induce  a 
donbt  of  its  authenticity. 
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But  yonr  professional  reporter  conld  not  have  taken  it  down 
in  Gonrt,  for  it  was  never  delivered  there.  Its  form  belongs 
not  to  any  style  of  forensic  composition:  it  is  a  deliberate 
distillation  from  qnalities  I  will  not  name— laboriously  elabo- 
rated in  the  essayist's  chamber— and  first  made  public 
through  the  press.  These  circumstances,  conpled  with  my  ob- 
servation of  that  person's  practice,  and  the  control  he  seems 
to  possess  over  yonr  columns,  satisfy  me  that  the  report  is 
anUientic,  at  least  so  far  as  Ms  avowal  can  make  it  so ;  and 
also  show— the  ice  being  now  broken— what  I  may  expect 
from  the  Post  in  fntore. 

There  is  one  member  of  my  family  to  whom  such  things 
are  painful;  and  to  protect  that  one  from  the  annoyance  of 
similar  occurrences,  I  have  been  obliged  to  address  a  bnsiness 
note  to  your  ofBce  requesting  a  discontinuance  of  my  paper. 
The  loss  of  a  single  subscriber  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
noticed,  and  I  certainly  should  not  have  treated  it  as  of  any 
moment  or  troubled  yon  with  explanation,  bat  for  our  former 
and  'til  now  undisturbed  relations. 

I  have  always  felt  bound  to  endure  uncomplainingly 
political  assaults,  from  whatever  quarter  they  came,  and  even 
personal  abnse  appearing  in  the  political  columns ;  but  I  can- 
not by  my  own  act  force  upon  the  perusal  of  my  own  domestic 
circle  a  journal  which  lends  itself  to  an  enemy— the  instm- 
ment  of  his  attack  upon  me,  in  my  private  and  professional 
relations. 

As  the  object  of  this  letter  is  essentially  personal  to  myself 
—to  protect  myself  from  misinterpretation— I  do  not  regard 
its  contents  as  confidential  or  desire  to  appropriate  any  more 
of  yonr  time  and  attention  than  may  be  consumed  in  its 
perusal.  No  reply  is  sought  or  expected. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  RespYi 

Ch.  0 'Conor, 


I  had  been  in  ihe  Evening  Post  but  about  eighteen  months, 
and  had  never  so  fully  realized,  till  I  laid  down  this  letter,  how 
dangerous  were  the  tools  the  journalist  has  to  work  with.  If 
there  was  any  mortal  living  whose  sensibilities  more  than  those 
of  any  other  person,  even  a  kinsman,  I  would  have  desired 
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to  respect,  that  petBon  was  Charles  O 'Conor;  and  here  sud- 
denly I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  gnilty  of  an  offence  of 
80  grave  a  character  as  to  compel  him  practically  to  deny  me 
his  house;  for  to  exclude  my  paper  from  it  was  to  exclude  me. 
My  defence  and  excuse,  so  far  as  the  offence  admitted  of 
either,  was  promptly  reduced  to  writiug  and  placed  in  Mr. 
0 'Conor's  hands: 


Evening  Post  Office, 
Wednesday  Morning. 
C.  O'CoKOB,  Esq., 

3fy  dear  Sir: 

1  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  the  pain  and  morti- 
fication which  I  have  suffered  from  your  letter  received  yes- 
terday and  dated  at  White  Plains.  I  recognize  the  propriety 
of  your  course  in  declining  to  receive  the  Evening  Post  longer 
at  your  house,  and  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  kindness  which 
dictated  the  gentle  mode  yon  adopted  of  communicating  your 
determination.  To  that  I  owe  the  opportonity  of  which  I  now 
avail  myself,  to  mention  some  cironmstances  which  may  ex- 
tenuate, if  they  will  not  excuse,  the  carelessness  of  which  you 
have  reason  to  complain. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  speech  was  not  brought  to 
me  by  himself,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  several  weeks  previous 
to  the  argument.  It  was  brought  by  Mr.  Fowler  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Tompkins.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  report 
was  literal  and  accurate,  because  it  contained  a  number  of 
interlineations  and  corrections  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertaLo  the  correctness  of  your  impression  that 
the  printed  speech  is  materially  different  from  the  spoken 
one,  and  am  inclined  to  think  you  have  been  misinformed, 
especially  as  to  tiie  portion  which  related  to  yourself.  At 
all  events,  I  received  it  as  an  authentic  report  of  a  speech 
made  by  a  responsible  and  popular  speaker  in  a  public  fomm 
upon  a  subject  of  considerable  public  interest,  and  for  which, 
whether  authentic  or  not,  the  anthor  became  responsible  by 
consenting  to  its  publication. 

I  gave  it  to  the  printer  without  reading  it:  even  the  proof 
was  read  over  by  Mr.  Fowler  at  my  request,  nor  did  I  dis- 
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cover  nntil  I  took  up  the  paper  in  the  evening  of  its  day  of 
publication,  the  bitter  personal  allusions  to  yourself  which  it 
contained.  While  I  was  marking  it  for  the  printer,  I  glanced 
at  a  few  pages  of  the  MS.  and  noticed  that  some  positions  of 
yours  were  reviewed  in  it,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  anything  in  its  language  or  tone  at  which  you  had  a 
right  to  take  personal  offense.  Indeed  until  I  read  the  speech 
in  the  paper,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have 
repeated  a  single  point  or  expression  which  it  contained.  I  know 
how  trifling  this  excuse  must  appear  in  your  eyes,  and  I  feel 
great  reluctance  in  presenting  it ;  but  I  am  anxious  above  all 
things  to  disabuse  your  mind  of  the  impression  that  I  have 
deliberately  permitted  our  paper  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
an  attack  either  upon  the  private  or  professional  relations  of 
one  to  whom  I  feel  myself  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  respect,  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude. 

Under  different  circumstances,  I  should  have  complained 
of  your  allusion  to  the  control  which  you  intimate  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  possesses  over  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post; 
but  after  what  has  occurred,  I  shall  content  myself  with  simply 
assuring  you  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  since  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Evening  Post,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren 
or  anyone  else  could  have  made  me  indiiferent  to  your  regard 
or  insensible  to  your  kindness,  nor  when  I  was  not  ready  to 
make  greater  sacrifices  to  oblige  you  than  I  would  have  made 
for  any  other  living  man  not  of  my  own  kindred. 

Your  allusion  to  what  you  had  to  expect  from  the  Post  for 
the  future,  pained  me  only  less  than  the  uubappy  incident  that 
provoked  it ;  for,  taken  in  connection  with  another  paragraph 
of  your  letter,  it  imported  that  you  had  already  fully  accom- 
modated yourself  to  a  disturbance  of  the  relations  which  have 
hitherto  subsisted  between  us.  It  is  for  yon  to  determine 
whether  our  future  relations  with  each  other  shall  be  changed. 
But  as  for  the  Evening  Post,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  charge 
of  its  present  proprietors,  it  will  never,  unless  by  accident,  be 
the  medium  of  circulating  any  sentiment  or  expression  in- 
consistent with  the  sincere  personal  respect  which  is  felt  for 
you  by  ns  all. 

I  shall  continue  to  subscribe  myself, 

Ever  your  very  sincere  friend, 

John  Biqblow. 
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P.S.  The  passage  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  speech  which  relates  to 
yourself,  I  have  stricken  from  our  conntiy  edition  printed  last 
night.   I  enclose  to  you  a  copy. 

Yours, 

J.  B. 


To  this  letter  I  received  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
the  following  reply : 

Saturday  Evening. 
Dear  Sir: 

Tour  favor  of  Wednesday  is  before  me.  My  sole  object  in 
addressing  you  was  to  account  for  an  act  which  unexplained 
might  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  unworthy  motives. 

If  the  language  of  my  hurried  note  from  White  Plains,  to 
which  yours  is  a  reply,  implied  that  our  friendly  relations  had 
ceased,  it  was  not  selected  to  announce  their  withdrawal  on 
my  part,  but  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  had  ceased  upon 
yours.  This  was  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  what  had  occurred. 
Your  note  removes  the  grounds  of  that  inference,  and  it  will 
be  enough  for  me  to  say  that  my  sentiments  toward  yon  must 
consequently  remain  unchanged.  It  is  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  my  temper  to  turn  from  the  foe  who  strikes  and  indulge 
in  resentment  against  the  friend  who  merely  failed  to  ward  off 
the  blow.  Indeed,  I  intended  to  have  said  in  my  former  note 
that  nothing  was  further  from  my  intentions  than  to  deem 
or  hold  you  in  any  form  responsible.  In  my  haste  it  was 
omitted. 

One  word  more  of  explanation,  and,  as  between  na,  the  sub- 
ject will,  I  trust,  be  entombed  forever. 

I  regret  that  you  took  the  trouble  to  expnrge  this  attack 
from  any  of  your  editions.  In  .the  world  tiiere  was  but  one 
person  from  whose  eye  I  desired  to  keep  these  attacks,  and  to 
obtain  that  result  merely,  I  acted. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  resp'y, 

Ohablbs  O'CoiroB. 
John  Biqelow,  Esq. 
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The  person  referred  to  in  Mr.  O'Conor's  letter  as  the  speraal 
object  of  his  solicitude  was  his  father,  then  a  very  old  man, 
upon  whom,  in  the  absence  of  other  closer  family  ties,  all  Ms 
tenderest  affections  were  concentrated.  The  motion  in  which 
the  provocation  of  this  correspondence  originated  was  an  inci- 
dent of  the  then  famona  snit  pending  between  Edwin  Porrrat, 
the  actor,  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Forrest,  never  remarkable  for 
his  self-control,  gave  fnll  head  to  all  the  vindictiveness  of  his 
nature  in  the  prosecntion  of  his  wife,  nor  was  he  content  with 
employing  the  ablest  counsel  to  assist  him  in  hunting  her 
down,  but  he  insisted  upon  their  sharing  or  appearing  to  share 
all  the  hate  and  passion  of  which  his  jealous  nature  was  sus- 
ceptible, and  which  extended  not  only  to  Mrs.  Forrest,  but  to 
all  who  sympathized  with  or  attempted  to  protect  her.  Mr. 
0  'Conor,  therefore,  among  men  was  the  special  object  of  his  de- 
testation. He  had  carried  this  feeling  even  to  personal  outrage. 
To  satisfy  the  feelings  of  his  savage  client,  and  to  extinguish 
any  suspicion  that  he  was  less  brutal  than  the  counsel  of  such 
a  client  with  such  a  victim  was  expected  to  be,  Mr.  Van  Bnren, 
as  I  was  afterwards  told  by  one  of  his  friends,  felt  constrained 
to  do  and  to  omit  to  do  many  things,  in  the  course  of  the  trial, 
of  which  neither  his  professional  tact  nor  judgment  could 
approve,  but  which  unhappily  his  sense  of  professional  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent.  Thus  the 
hostile  relations  of  the  suitors  gradually  embittered  the  rela- 
tions of  their  counsel  to  such  a  degree  ttiat  the  announcement 
that  a  bearing  in  an  argument  in  which  these  two  gentlemen 
were  to  be  opposed  was  impending,  produced  as  much  of  a 
sensation,  and  drew  as  large  a  crowd,  and  of  much  the  same 
character,  as  a  bull-fight  or  a  cocking  main. 

I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Fowler,  then  postmaster  of  the  city, 
that  the  vituperative  passages  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  speech 
complained  of  by  Mr.  O 'Conor  were  all  spoken  word  for  word 
as  printed,  and  as  Mr.  0 'Conor  was  not  present,  it  is  possible 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  they  were  not,  althou^ 
the  presumption  is  that  in  preparing  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  speech 
for  the  press  this  part  of  it  may  have  secreted  some  additional 
venom. 

John  Van  Buren  was  the  son  of  a  President;  from  his  yonth 
therefore* a  pet  of  society.  The  defeat  of  his  father's  renomi- 
nation  provoked  him  to  become  the  cor3rph£eus  of  the  Free  Soil 
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party.  His  birth,  his  accompliBhments,  his  wit  and  his  nn- 
bounded  self -assurance  made  him  onhappily  the  Alcibiades  of 
his  time.  As  an  orator  he  had  a  remarkable  inflaence  over 
popnlar  assemblies  as  well  as  in  the  social  or  festive  circle. 
Bat  to  display  those  talents  seemed  to  satisfy  his  ambition. 
He  was  more  interested  in  what  he  could  make  the  newspapers 
say  abont  him  than  what  they  might  say  of  the  canse  or  party 
he  espoused.  He  conld  be  very  attractive  when  he  desired  to 
be  and  had  a  limited  number  of  enthnsiastic  followers,  bat 
they  were  always  required  to  do  more  for  him  than  he  cared  to 
do  for  them. 

His  speeches  attracted  far  more  attention  because  of  the 
offensive  gibes  and  jokes  at  the  expense  of  others  in  which  he 
indulged  titan  for  anything  he  showed  an  inclination  to  ap- 
plaud. As  rather  the  most  popular  speaker  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  in  onr  State  at  that  time,  and  as  the  Evening  Post  was 
the  only  paper  that  gave  to  his  utterances  the  unlimited  use 
of  its  columns,  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  in  those  days  and  of 
course  was  more  or  less  fascinated  by  him.  There  was  just 
soffident  difference  in  our  ages  to  make  his  inexhaustible 
versatility  on  the  platform  a  succession  of  delightful  surprises. 

But  the  time  was  approaching,  as  it  always  does  to  those 
who  have  no  use  for  the  world  beyond  what  the  world  is  doing 
for  them,  when  Van  Bnren  was  to  manifest  to  the  world  that 
it  was  not  so  mnch  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Territories 
or  even  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  father  or  the  exclusion 
of  New  York's  representation  from  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  General  Cass  that  he  became  a  leader  of 
the  forces  in  New  York  opposed  to  the  nationalization  of 
slavery. 

He  supported  for  President  in  1856  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  in  politics  represented  everything  which  the 
Free  Soil  party  had  revolted  from  in  1848  and  everything  that 
was  hostile  to  the  principles  for  which  he  had  himself  labored 
since  those  days.  The  time  had  then  arrived  when  he  desired 
to  be  received  into  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  of  those  from  the 
slave  States  about  the  new  President  who  controlled  him.  In 
this  delnsion,  like  his  Greek  prototype,  he  betrayed  his  limita- 
tions as  a  statesman,  his  overweening  estimate  of  his  value  to 
the  new  Administration,  and  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  policy 
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of  the  camarilla  which  had  selected  a  President  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  enforcement  of  that  policy.'  The  Evening  Post  ^d 
not  support  BDcbanan's  candidature  for  the  Presidency,  nor 
did  it  feel  or  express  any  confidence  in  his  Administration. 
Neither  did  it  criticise  or  in  any  way  reflect  upon  the  conrse 

*  At  R  meeting  in  Tanunany  Hall  Mr.  Lincoln  conunended  Horatio  Beymonr, 
the  Hnnker  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  Tortc,  aad  read  tfae  fol- 
lowing letter  to  William  H.  Seward  from  General  Scott,  which  bears  date 
the  da;  before  Lincoln's  inangnration,  and  in  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  onr  army  recommends  Mr.  Lincoln  to  say  to  the  seceding  States, 
"Wayward  sisterB,  depart  in  peace." 

Washinotoh,  Haroh  3, 1861. 
Dear  Sir: 

Hoping  that  in  a  day  or  two  tfae  new  President  will  have  happily  passed 
throng  all  personal  dangers,  and  And  himself  installed  an  honored  snecesaor 
of  the  great  Washington,  with  yon  as  the  chief  of  his  Cabinet,  I  beg  leave 
to  repeat,  in  writing,  what  I  have  before  said  to  yoa  oraUy— this  supplement 
to  my  printed  "views"  (dated  in  October  last)— on  the  highly  disordered 
condition  of  our  (so  late)  happy  and  glorious  Union.  To  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary exigencies  of  the  times,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  guilty  of  no  arroganee 
in  limiting  the  President's  field  of  selection  to  one  of  the  foor  plans  of  pro- 
eednre  sab  joined : 

I.  Throw  off  the  old  and  assume  a  new  designation —the  Union  party. 
Adopt  the  conciliatory  measnres  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden  or  the  Peace 
Convention,  and  ray  life  apon  it,  we  shall  have  no  new  case  of  secession;  bnt, 
on  the  contrary,  an  early  return  of  many  if  not  all  the  states  which  have 
already  broken  off  from  the  Union.  Without  some  equally  benign  measnre, 
the  remaining  slaveholding  states  will  probably  join  the  Montgomery  Con- 
federacy in  less  than  sixty  days;  when  this  city,  being  incladed  in  a  foreign 
country,  would  require  a  permanent  garrison  of  at  least  thirty-five  thonsand 
troops  to  protect  the  government  within  it. 

II.  Collect  the  dtities  on  foreign  goods  outside  tfae  ports  of  which  the 
government  has  lost  the  command,  or  close  socb  ports  by  aet  of  Congren 
and  blockade  them. 

HI.  Conquer  the  seceded  states  by  invading  armies.  No  doubt  this  might 
be  done  in  two  or  three  years  by  a  young  and  able  general— a  Wolfe,  a 
Deeaix,  or  a  Hoche— with  300,000  disciplined  men,  estimating  a  third  for 
garrisons  and  the  loss  of  a  greater  number  by  skiramhes,  sieges,  battles  and 
Bouttaem  fevers.  The  deetmction  of  life  and  property  on  the  other  side  wonld 
be  frightful,  however  perfect  the  moral  discipline  of  the  invaders. 

The  conquest  completed  at  that  enormous  waste  of  human  life  to  the  North 
and  Northwest,  with  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  added 
thereto,  and  c«i  bono?  Fifteen  devastated  provinces  1  not  to  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  their  conquerors,  but  to  be  held  for  generations  by  heavy  garri- 
sons, at  an  expense  quadruple  the  net  duties  or  taxes  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  extort  from  them,  followed  by  a  protector  or  an  emperor. 

IV.  Say  to  the  seceded  states— "Wayward  sistAts,  depart  in  peace." 

In  baste,  I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

WrKHEtO  SOOXT. 
Hon,  Wu.  H.  Sewibd,  etc. 
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taken  by  John  Van  Baren  and  ench  of  his  friends  as  chose  to 
follow  him  into  the  camp  of  the  nation's  enemies.  This  coarse, 
instead  of  being  grateful  to  him,  proved  qaite  the  contrary, 
for  the  Administration  would  not  tmst  a  recreant  from  the 
Free  Soil  party  of  such  conspicnons  proportions,  who  con- 
tinued apparently  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  their  most  nncom- 
promising  adversaries.  To  lay  such  saspicions  and  to  satisfy 
the  Bnchanan  Cabinet  that  he  had  not  brought  a  rag  or  even 
the  odor  of  a  single  public  virtne  with  him  into  their  camp, 
Van  Baren  avail^  himself  of  an  orgy  in  an  oyster  cellar  in 
Bnfifalo,  with  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Republic  present  to 
assist  him,  and  then  and  there  denoonced  the  Evening  Post, 
its  editors  and  their  attitude  toward  the  Administration  in 
terms  which  should  leave  no  room  for  a  doubt  of  his  intention 
to  pnt  an  end  forever  to  any  suspicion  even  of  any  confidential 
relations  ever  again  subsisting  between  him  and  the  Evening 
Post.  The  day  following  the  arrival  of  the  Buffalo  Republic 
containing  its  account  of  that  sjjeech,  I  inserted  a  brief  article 
at  the  head  of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Evening  Post,  which 
I  concluded  by  the  remark  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  never 
be  embarrassed  by  anything  more  severe  from  the  Evening 
Post  in  fnture  than  the  absolute  exclusion  of  his  name  from 
its  columns. 

At  the  same  time  I  issued  an  order  to  the  rest  of  our  staff 
that  from  that  day  forth  the  name  of  John  Van  Bnren  should 
under  no  circumstances  appear  again  in  the  columns  of  the 
Evening  Post.  In  bo  doing  I  felt  that  I  was  in  some  measure 
compelling  him  to  expiate  the  wounds  which,  years  before, 
O 'Conor  and  myself  had  received  at  his  hands. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Van  Bnren  again.  Like  Alcibiades,  he  be- 
gan and  ended  his  career  as  such  favorites  of  fortune  nsually 
do.  The  party  he  had  embraced  had  no  use  for  him.  Neither 
had  the  party  he  had  forsaken.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
succeed  Mr.  Buchanan  made  of  him  a  political  outcast  Jndge 
William  Kent,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  both  of  us, 
called  upon  roe  one  day  to  speak  of  the  desirability  of  renewing 
our  former  relations.  I  told  him  that  I  had  broken  no  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Van  Buren;  that  it  was  he  that  had  broken 
them,  so  far  as  they  were  broken,  not  I,  and  of  course  it  was 
his  exclusive  privilege  to  repair  them;  that  the  Post  never  had 
anything  but  praise  for  him,  and  it  was  not  until  he  acted  as 
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though  our  friendBhip  hurt  him  that  we  ordered  that  his  name 
should  no  more  suffer  in  that  way. 

A  few  years  later,  while  I  was  Minister  in  Paris,  Van  Baren, 
who  had  been  wandering  about  Europe  with  his  daughter  in 
pursuit  of  health,  called  at  the  legation  when  I  chanced  to  be 
absent,  and  sat  a  half -hour  or  so  with  Mrs.  Bigelow.  The  next 
day  we  sent  him  an  invitation  to  dine  with  us.  In  reply  we 
received  a  note  infomiing  ns  that  he  and  his  daughter  were 
leaving  on  that  or  the  following  day  for  the  steamer  that  was 
to  take  him  to  the  United  States.  He  died  on  his  passage 
home,  when  for  the  first  time  hia  name  reappeared  in  the 
Evening  Post  obituary. 

I  sincerely  mourned  his  death,  for  he  had  so  many  charming 
qualities  and  snch  rare  capacities  for  usefulness  in  the  world. 
That  he  never  tried  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself  I  always 
felt  was  due  largely  to  his  early  environment.  I  still  regret 
that  I  did  not  meet  with  him  in  Paris  and  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  him  know  that  I  still  was  fond  of  him,  be- 
cause, like  the  favorite  hero  of  the  world's  still  greatest  epic 
poet,  "he  was  capable  of  doing  so  many  things  so  well." 

When  I  entered  the  firm  of  William  C.  Bryant  &  Co.  the 
printing-press  of  the  Ev^ng  Post  was  worked  by  hand,  and 
even  with  a  circulation  of  only  fifteen  hundred  we  often  missed 
the  mails.  The  Hoes  were,  I  believe,  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  of  their  famous  lightning  presses.  Besides,  our  accom- 
modations in  our  quarters  in  Pme  Street  were  too  restricted 
for  the  use  of  any  other  than  a  hand-press.  In  the  second 
year  of  my  connection  with  the  firm  we  bought  the  capacious 
property  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Nassau  and  Liberty 
streets,  where  we  first  dispensed  with  the  African  Hercules 
who  had  heretofore  run  our  press,  and  to  take  his  place 
secured  from  John  Ericsson,  the  famous  Swedish  mechanician, 
the  very  first  caloric  engine  he  ever  made  for  sale.  Before  a 
year  had  expired,  however,  we  discovered  that  the  engine  was 
an  ingenious  toy,  but  that  we  required,  and  thereupon  duly 
installed,  one  of  the  more  powerful  lightning  engines  of  the 
Hoes. 

Barely  two  months  had  elapsed  since  I  had  made  the  office 
of  the  Evening  Post  my  headquarters,  when  we  received  the 
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followiog  note,  which,  coming  from  tiie  Bonroe  and  at  the  time 
it  did,  enconraged  me  to  suspect  that  onr  jonmal  had  not  been 
prejudiced,  bo  far  at  least,  by  my  asBociation  with  it. 


BoeroN,  25  December,  1849. 

1.  W.  C.  Bbtant  &  Ca,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 
Oentlemen: 
Ever  flinee  tlLe  meeting  of  the  Boffalo  Convention  I  have  been 
favored  witli  the  receipt  of  your  daily  Evening  Poit  and  have  been 
gratified  by  reading  what  seems  to  me  the  best  Daily  Jonmal  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  not  fair  that  I  shonld  be  enjoying  the  fniit 
of  the  labor  of  other  men  withont  paying  for  it — I  therefore  beg  yoa 
to  pass  the  enclosed  $20  to  my  credit  up  to  the  10  August  1850,  b^ng 
the  end  of  the  two  years,  and  to  change  the  direction  of  the  paper  to 
Boston,  instead  of  Qnincy,  for  the  winter  season  and  until  otherwise 
ordered. 

It  is  with  no  small  satiafaction  that  I  perceive  the  firm  and  steady 
tone  of  the  Post  through  all  the  changes  and  trials  of  the  time.  The 
more  scarce  such  presses  are,  the  more  should  they  be  cherished  by 
those  who  feel  their  valne. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Tour  obt.  serv't, 

Chablib  Fbanoib  Apawi 


In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1848,  when  the  Free  Soil 
party  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  respectively  for  President  and  Vice-President,  a  yoitng 
gentleman  who  was  destined  to  make  as  conspicnons  and  as 
honorable  a  figure  in  public  life  as  any  other  citizen  of  Massa- 
chnsetts  has  ever  yet  done,  made  his  first  appearance.  His 
name  was  Charles  Sumner.  He  had  been  a  graduate  from 
Harvard  University  with  honors,  had  become  a  member  of  the 
bar,  in  which  he  won  some  distinction  early  as  an  author,  and 
had  recently  returned  from  a  studious  tour  in  Europe,  which 
he  had  turned  to  the  best  advantage.  His  moral  as  well  as  his 
literary  standards  were  all  high,  and  he  naturally  embarked 
in  the  campaign  of  1848,  for  Free  Soil,  Free  Labor  and  Free 
Men,  witii  enthtisiasm.   The  following  letter  was  the  beginning 
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of  an  acquaintance  and  friraidslup  between  ns  which  lasted 

through  his  life.    I  shall  have  frequent  occasions  in  these 
pages  of  making  further  use  of  his  correspondence. 


0HABLB8  SUMNEB  TO  BIOELOW 

Boston,  Oct.  18th,  1848. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  my  return  to  town  yesterday  from  a  series  of  meetings 
in  the  Western  part  of  Massachusetts  I  found  your  favor 
in  which  you  propose  to  me  to  speak  in  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day the  19th  instant,  &  request  an  immediate  answer  to 
enable  you  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

I  regret  that— failing  to  reply  to  your  letter— I  may  have 
seemed  indifferent  to  the  honor  done  me.  Had  I  been  at 
leisure  &  disengaged,  I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  comply 
with  your  invitation. 

The  time  contemplated  by  you  seems  to  have  now  elapsed,— 
or  rather  it  is  so  near  at  hand  as  to  render  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements impossible,  &  the  calls  upon  me  in  my  own  State 
are  so  absorbing,  that  I  must  at  least  for  tiie  present  forego 
the  satisfaction  of  addressing  my  fellow  citizens  of  New  York. 

I  trust  New  York  may  be  carried  for  Van  Buren.  This  must 
be  done.    We  all  count  upon  it. 

Faithfully  Yours 


Shortly  after  I  joined  the  Evening  Post,  some  of  the  junior 
members  of  the  profession  proposed  to  organize  what  we 
chose  to  call  the  Press  Clnb,  the  first  club  of  the  kind,  I  believe, 
ever  established  in  the  United  States  or  indeed  elsewhere.  Its 
chief  if  not  only  function  was  to  cultivate  social  relations  be- 
tween members  of  the  press,  with  the  remoter  aim  of  measur- 
ably counteracting  the  centrifugal  forces  which  in  those  days 
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were  more  active  than  they  have  become  since  the  ownership 
and  editorship  of  newspapers  have  fallen  into  different  hands. 
and  the  acquiring  of  subscribers  and  advertisements  controls 
their  policy,  more  than  any  desire  to  lead  or  direct  public 
opinion,  which  was  the  chief  function  of  newspapers  during 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  tbose  days  the 
editor  was  the  owner  of  the  paper.  Since  then  the  owners  of 
the  newspapers  are  capitalists,  and  editors  are,  for  the  most 
part,  their  salaried  instruments.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
most  if  not  quite  all  of  the  active  members  of  this  Press  Club, 
of  whom  I  am  at  this  writing  the  only  survivor. 

Mr.  Young  of  Albion 

J.  Bigelow  Evening  Pott 

C.  A.  Dana  ] 

Pry  y  Tribune 

Bayard  Taylor  J 

George  William  Cnrtia       Harper's  Magagine 
Richard  Grant  White        If.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer 
De  Trobriand  )  .^       ■      j     A.  ^   tt  ■ 

Masaenia  }  ^'~"*''  ^  EtaU-Vnu 

Sanford  JounuU  of  Commerce 

rn.     I     TT-  S  Bx-Bditor  of  tlie  N.  Y.  American  and 

unaries  H.ing  j  ^^^^  President  of  Colombia  CoUege 
Richard  Willis  Musical  World 

Willis  Gaylord  Clark         Knickerbocker 

SSfiToSld  }^«'--' ««»«.•-. 

We  had  no  constitntion  or  laws.  We  only  provided  by 
a  ananimous  resolution  that  we  should  dine  together  once  a 
month  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Astor  House,  and  that  a 
different  member  should  preside  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
his  name,  and  who  should  send  the  notices  to  the  members  for 
the  meeting  at  which  he  was  to  preside;  be  absolnte  in  his  an- 
thority  and  responsible  for  everything  done  or  left  undone  for 
that  evening.  The  dinners  were  always  pleasant,  the  more  so 
for  bringing  together  many  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing socially  elsewhere  and  thus  tending  to  soften  the  asperities 
of  controversy,  which  in  those  days  would  not  always  bear  the 
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test  which  the  editor  of  one  of  the  papers  represented  at  onr 
table  wisely  prescribed  for  himself —never  to  print  anything 
abont  any  one  which  would  make  it  tmpleasant  for  either  to 
meet  the  same  day  at  dinner :  a  prof  esBional  rule  to  which  he, 
at  least,  faithfully  adhered. 

Abont  all  of  those  dinners  of  which  I  retain  any  distinct 
impression  is  the  fact,  first,  that  the  presiding  officer  was  ex- 
pected to  extort  from  every  member  in  turn  a  speech  in  answer 
to  a  toast—the  only  comfort  we  got  from  this  species  of  tor- 
ture was  in  forgetting  our  own  by  seeing  so  many  others 
undergo  it;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  my  lucky  privilege  to 
preside  the  evening  that  Thackeray  was  the  guest  of  the  club. 
Thackeray  was  then  delivering  his  Lectures  on  English  Hu- 
morists of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  New  York,  and  I  was 
careful  to  miss  none  of  them. 

It  was  during  this  visit  of  Thackeray  that  he  told  me  a  story 
without  a  chronicle  of  which,  the  pathology  of  onr  infantile 
literature  would  be  incomplete.  The  brothers  Harper  were 
Thackeray's  publishers  in  America.  In  a  casual  visit  one  day 
at  their  office,  Thackeray  quizzed  the  brother  who  later  became 
our  Mayor,  abont  a  snperlandatory  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte by  a  Mr.  Abbott  which  the  brothers  were  publishing  in 
parts  and  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  in  the 
Evening  Post  as  the  Napoleon  romance. 

The  Mayor  replied : ' '  Mr.  Thackeray,  I  once  told  Mr.  Abbott 
I  thought  he  was  laying  it  on  to  Napoleon  pretty  thick.  Abbott 
gravely  replied:  'Mr.  Harper,  I  never  have  taken  my  pen  in 
hand  to  write  a  line  of  that  work  without  first  getting  on  my 
knees  and  appealing  to  the  throne  of  grace  for  light  to  guide 
me.'    What,  Mr.  Thackeray,  could  we  say  after  thatt" 


TI8IT  TO  THE  IBULND  OF  JAMAICA 

In  the  evolution  of  the  race  problems  in  the  United  States 
when  I  joined  the  Evening  Post,  we  were  constantly  con- 
fronted with  the  assertion  from  Southern  statesmen  that  the 
negro  was  wholly  unfit  for  liberty,  and  the  British  islands  of 
the  Antilles  were  referred  to  in  proof  of  it.  We  were  also  told 
that  the  island  of  Jamaica  had  gone  back  almost  to  barbarism 
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since  the  Emanoipation  Act.  I  availed  myself  of  the  first 
vacation  with  which  I  could  indnlge  myself  to  probe  that  ques- 
tion a  little  by  a  visit  to  Jamaica.  I  landed  from  the  steamer 
Empire  City  at  Kingston  on  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1850. 

I  spent  about  three  weeks  on  the  island,  during  which  time  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  prin- 
cipal ofiSciala  and  some  of  the  planters,  and  the  results  of  my 
observations  I  incorporated  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
the  Evening  Post,  and  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  "Jamaica  in  1850;  or,  The  E£Fect  of  Sixteen 
Years  of  Freedom  on  a  Slave  Colony." 

An  edition  of  this  book  sold  very  rapidly  and  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  in  England.  Mr.  Fonblanqne,  then  editor 
of  the  EuMtniner,  bad  three  articles  about  it,  which  he  em- 
ployed with  effect  in  defence  of  the  English  policy  of  emanci- 
pation, adopted  only  sixteen  years  before. 

On  my  return  from  Jamaica  I  was  prevented  from  going  to 
visit  my  parents  some  two  weeks,  owing  to  the  interruption  of 
navigation  by  ice,  there  being  in  those  days  no  railroad  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Hudson.  When  I  did  finally  go,  my  elder 
brother  Edward  came  down  for  me  in  a  sleigh  to  Pongh- 
keepsie,  where  the  ice  was  still  firm,  and  drove  me  to  Maiden, 
thirty  miles  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  night  of  my  arrival  my  father  sat  up  with  me  after  the 
other  members  of  the  family  had  retired,  a  couple  of  hours 
longer  than  usual,  to  hear  of  my  experiences  in  the  West  Indies 
and  of  my  business  prospects.  He  usually  retired  at  nine 
o'clock.  It  was  after  eleven  that  night  when  we  separated. 
The  morning  of  the  following  day  broke  for  us  in  great  gloom, 
for  on  leaving  his  bed  he  was  seized  with  vertigo  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor  but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  my 
brother  David,  who  caught  him  in  his  arms  and  helped  bim 
back  into  his  bed.  After  resting  a  while,  however,  he  appeared 
in  the  breakfast-room,  but  looking  very  haggard,  and  com- 
plained of  headache.  This  headache  left  and  returned  at  inter- 
vals all  that  day,  but  the  intervals  continued  to  grow  sboiier 
until  it  returned  as  often  as  every  two  or  three  minutes,  when 
coma  supervened,  and  he  passed  away  on  the  following  day. 

A  physician  with  whom  I  conferred  about  his  illness  in- 
formed me  that  when  he  was  taken  he  fell  from  a  pressure  of 
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blood  upon  the  brain,  and  fbat  it  forced  a  very  small  hole 
throDgh  the  covering  of  the  brain,  into  which  it  slowly  and 
drop  by  drop  exnded,  the  relief  from  the  headache  only  com- 
ing when  the  blood  had  passed. 

I  remember  aa  it  were  yesterday  the  feeling  that  had  pos- 
session of  me  almost  exclusively  during  the  two  or  three  days 
following  the  fnneral  that  elapsed  before  my  return  to  the 
city.  I  was  strangely  overwhelmed  with  the  consciousness 
t^at  the  support  upon  which  I  had  been  leaning  all  my  life 
with  absolute  confidence  was  gone,  and  that  I  was  practically 
alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to  look  to  for  the  assistance 
and  connsel  upon  which  I  had  been  so  long  accastomed  to  rely. 
This  feeling  was  aggravated  by  a  sort  of  sarprise  that  I  had 
never  serionaly  anticipated  such  a  prospect  before.  I  think  I 
aged  more  in  these  three  days  than  in  any  previous  three 
years  of  my  life.  I  had  just  reached  an  age  when  we  could 
have  conferred  with  each  other,  not  as  a  boy  with  a  man,  but 
as  man  with  man,  with  entire  confidence  and  for  the  first  time 
on  practically  equal  terms. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  my  father  better,  for  when 
I  say  that  I  think  he  was  a  rather  remarkable  man  I  do  not 
snspect  my  judgment  of  him  to  have  been  much  warped  by 
filial  affection.  I  was  bnt  eleven  years  old  when  I  left  home 
for  school,  never  to  retnm  to  it  again  except  for  my  vacations, 
weddings  or  funerals.  His  natural  endowments  were  quite 
extraordinary,  and  had  he  enjoyed  half  the  educational  ad- 
vantages he  gave  to  me,  he  would  probably  have  had  a  by  no 
means  inconspicnons  place  in  our  history.  Without  being  in 
the  least  austere,  he  was  a  man  of  great  personal  dignity.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  endowed  from  bis  birth  with  the  sovereign 
faculty  of  ruling.  Starting  with  no  advantages  except  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  and  faith  in  the  Bible,  with  a  frame  of 
prodigious  proportions— he  was  full  six  feet  four  in  height— 
and  unnsnal  constitutional  vigor  which  he  never  consciously 
abused,  he  led  a  contented,  happy  and  useful  life  to  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-one.  He  succeeded  in  every  enterprise  that  he 
embarked  in,  I  believe,  whether  for  himself  or  the  public,  and 
left  an  estate  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  by  his  heirs  at 
between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  which  was  about 
the  amount  of  worldly  estete  left  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  lived 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  longer.    Neither  found  it  insufficient. 
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A  month  or  two  before  I  sailed  for  Jamaica  I  was  present  at 
a  dancing-party— it  was  hardly  large  enough  to  be  called  a  ball 
—at  the  residence  of  the  late  Jndge  Smith  of  Long  Island, 
whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart.  Among 
the  gnests  was  a  Mrs.  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence,  wife  of  the 
mayor  of  that  name,  and  one  of  my  most  cordial  friends.  Dar- 
ing the  evening  she  presents  me  to  a  Miss  Ponltney,  origi- 
nally of  Baltimore  bnt  then  residing  with  her  widowed  mother 
and  one  of  her  nncles  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Lawrence  spoke  of 
this  young  lady  as  one  of  her  greatest  favorites,  and  whom 
she  said  she  expected  me  to  admire.  I  had  no  difiBcnlty  in  com- 
plying with  her  wishes. 

The  result  was  that  Miss  Poultney  and  I  were  married  in 
Baltimore  on  the  11th  of  June  following,  after  a  courtship  of 
barely  four  months.  She  was  a  woman  of  notable  beauty  and 
social  charm.  Her  family  deemed  our  courtship  rather  brief, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  occasion,  on  my  part  at  least,  for 
prolon^g  it.'  What  I  owed  to  her,  besides  the  children  who 
have  been  the  principal  joy  and  comfort  of  my  life,  I  could 
not,  nor  would  I  if  I  could,  express  in  words.  It  is  due  to  her 
memory,  however,  if  I  say  anything,  to  express  my  conviction 
that  without  her  my  career  in  the  world  would  not  only  have 
been  very  different  from  what  it  was,  but  far  less  satisfactory 
to  myself  and  to  others. 

As  my  income  from  the  Evening  Post  was  then  barely 
$2500  a  year,  my  wife  and  I  boarded  part  of  the  first  year  at  a 
house  in  Fourth  Street  and  part  of  the  time  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  at  a  house  a  few  doors  from  the  residence  of  Mayor 
Havemeyer.  In  the  course  of  a  casual  conversation  one  day 
wi&  the  late  David  D.  Field  in  Wall  Street,  with  whom  and  his 
family  I  had  social  as  well  as  professional  relations,  he  ad- 
vised me  to  do  as  he  when  he  married  had  done— to  buy  a 
house  judiciously  in  a  quarter  where  it  was  sure  to  advance  in 

*  Here  I  rec&ll  ui  incident  which  I  pnt  into  a  note  merely  to  show  that  I 
never  Bospected  it  of  oontribnting  in  an;  deem  to  abridge  the  period  of  oar 
flonrtifaip. 

Ab  I  was  abont  leaving  the  steamer  on  my  retnm  from  Jamaica,  tho 
steward  brongfat  me  a  jug  eontainins  aboat  two  gallons  of  turtle  sonp  which 
had  not  been  oonsnmed  and  which  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  aeoept 
As  I  was  still  a  baehelor  living  at  a  hotel,  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  not  know- 
ing what  I  conid  do  with  it;  bnt  only  for  a  moment,  for  it  happily  oconmd 
to  me  that  the  family  of  Hiss  Ponltney  would  appreciate  it  Iiater  Z  receired 
ample  assurance  that  they  did. 
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value  (and  that,  he  intimated  correctly,  was  then  almoBt  any 
house  and  anywhere  within  the  city  limits),  and  thus  live  rent- 
free.  To  my  reply  that  I  bad  no  money  to  invest  in  real  estate, 
he  said,  "Yon  will  need  very  little  in  your  position,  and  your 
house  ought  to  rise  iu  value  fast  enough  in  a  few  years  to  pay 
its  eost  and  interest." 

It  cnrionsly  happened  that,  on  my  return  to  my  wife  that 
evening,  she  told  me  of  a  friend  of  hers  who  was  just  about 
leaving  a  honse  in  Twenty-second  Street,  just  opposite  the 
then  residence  of  Clement  G.  Moore,  our  "Night  Before 
Christmas"  poet,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  which  we  might  rent  or  buy. 
The  next  day  I  visited  the  house  and  ascertained  that  it  was  a 
very  comfortable  two-story-and-attie  honse,  extremely  well 
built,  in  an  unobjectionable  neighborhood,  only  a  few  steps 
from  the  Ninth  Avenue  omnibus  service.  I  bought  it,  with  the 
privilege  of  paying  for  it  as  fast  as  I  pleased  in  sums  of  not 
less  than  $500. 

There  we  began  keeping  house,  and  lived  very  happily  until 
the  year  1856,  when  tite  arrival  of  children  rendered  me  impa- 
tient for  a  residence  iu  the  country.  With  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  my  town  house  I  bonght  the  country  place  now 
known  as  The  Squirrels,  at  Highland  Falls-on-Hudson,  then, 
however,  afflicted  with  the  plebeian  daiomination  of  "Butter- 
milk Falls." 

An  unfortunate  speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in  defence  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  proved  a  terrible  shock  to  his  devontest 
friends  in  Massachusetts.  Sumner  was  the  only  one  of  the 
sons  of  Jesse  who  had  the  courage  to  encounter  this  (}oUath  of 
the  Whig  party  in  single  combat,  which  he  did  with  the  final 
success  of  Goliath's  protagonist. 


BDUNEB  TO  BIQELOW 

Boston,  May  22nd,  '50.     . 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  glad  you  wrote  to  me.  I  had  already  read  tiie  Post,  ft 
enjoyed  very  much  the  unrolling  of  that  mummy  before  I  re- 
ceived yr  letter. 
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Only  a  week  ago  in  overhaaling  old  pamphlets,  a  part  of  my 
patrimony,  I  found  the  actual  memorial  to  Congress  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  chairman ;  &  I 
determined  to  send  it  to  yon,  on  reading  your  article  this 
morning. 

I  have  also  examined  the  flies  of  Boston  papers  at  the  Atbe- 
nsenm,  &  enclose  a  memorandum  from  them  which  may  be 
interesting. 

The  Memorial  is  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Webster. 
The  close  is  marked  by  his  clear  &  cogent  statement.  Why  it 
was  not  preserved  in  the  collection  of  his  Opera,  which  was 
first  pubhshed  10  or  15  years  later,  I  know  not.  Perhaps  he 
had  already  seen  that  he  might  be  obliged,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
ambition,  to  tread  some  steps  backward,  &  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  a  document  like  this,  accessible  to  all,  in  perpetual  mem- 
ory of  his  early  professions. 

If  you  follow  him  up  on  this  point,  read  in  this  connexion 
the  latter  part  of  his  Plymouth  Address,  the  earliest  of  his 
Orations  in  the  published  volume.  At  this  time  he  seemed  to 
have  high  purposes. 

I  wonder  that  the  noble  passage  about  the  Ordinance  in  his 
first  speech  in  the  Hayne  controversy  has  not  been  used 
against  his  present  tergiversation. 

Here  is  another  document  which  might  be  used  effectively 
against  him;  the  Address  of  the  Mass.  Anti-Texas  State  Con- 
vention in  Jan.  1845,  the  first  half  of  which  was  actually  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Webster,  partly  written  &  partly  dictated.  In 
this  he  takes  the  strongest  ground  against  the  constitutionality 
of  the  resolution  of  annexation. 

Here  followed  his  speech,  Dec.  22nd,  *45,  in  the  Senate 
against  the  admission  of  Texas  with  a  slave-holding  constitu- 
tion. If  the  faith  of  the  country  was  pledged,  as  he  now  says 
it  was,  by  those  resolutions,  when  they  were  accepted  by  Texas, 
he  was  obliged,  according  to  his  present  argt.  about  the  4 
States,  to  vote  for  her  admission  with  or  without  slavery.  But 
his  vote  stands  Nay. 

But  it  would  be  a  large  work  to  expose  his  shiftless  course 
—"every  thing  by  starts,  &  nothing  long."  Mr.  Leavitt,  of 
the  Independent,  talks  of  taking  him  in  hand,  &  exposing  the 
double-dealings  of  his  life.  I  wish  he  might  do  it  through  the 
Post. 
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I  cannot  forbear  expressing  the  sincere  delight  with  which 
I  read  yr  paper.  Its  politics  have  sach  a  temper  from  litera- 
ture, that  they  fascinate  as  well  as  convince. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  Yonrs 

P.S.  When  yon  have  done  with  the  pamphlet,  please  retnm  it 

Of  the  Committee  who  reported  it,  GFeorge  Blake,  now  dead, 
was  a  leading  republican,  Josiah  Quincy  Federalist,  lata 
Presdt  of  Harv.  Col.,  James  T.  Aastin  republican,  late  Atty 
Oenl.  of  Mass.  &  John  a  lawyer,  who  died  soon  after,  but  of 
whom  there  are  most  grateful  traditions  in  the  profession. 

I  admired  particularly  the  article  on  Webster,  written 
shortly  after  the  speech.  It  mnst  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Dix 
—Aut  Eraamvs,  aui  Diabolust 


SUMNEB  TO  BIOELOW 

Boeioir,  May  25th,  '50. 
Mp  dear  Sir, 

Thanks  for  your  note.  I  am  glad  that  my  communication 
was  so  timely. 

I  have  never  seen  a  complete  pedigree  of  Webster's  opinion 
on  Slavery.  If  I  were  writing  a  leader  to  introdnce  his  me- 
morial to  Congress  it  seems  to  me  I  should  set  it  forth  in  this: 

1st  Meeting,  report  &  speech  at  State  Honse  1819 

2nd  Memorial  to  Congress  1819 

3d   Plymouth  rock  1820 

4th  Hayne  Controversy  1830 
1st  speech— 

[beautiful  passage] 

5th  Niblo's  Garden  1837 
[extract] 

6th  letter  against  annexation  of  Texas,  I  think  in  '44,  ad- 
dressed to  people  in  Worcester 

7th  Anti-Texas  State  Address- Jan.  1845 
[extract] 
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8th  Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  Nov.  1845  "/:-■.■, 

[I  Bend  extract]  /,.•     _. 

9th  Speech  in  Senate  against  admission  of  Texas  wifli  alave- 
holding  constitution  [extract]  Dec.  22d,  1845   ''  .■''•:': . 
10th  Springfield  ■•'.■":•■  . 

["my  thanks"]  Oct  *47  '■  .'; 

11th  Against  Clayton 

Compromise— Aug.  '48 
[extract] 

Such  a  string  of  testimony  would  be  enongh  to  hang  even 
a  greater  traitor  than  Danl.  Webster. 

The  fend  among  the  democrats  here  is  widening.  The 
Honkers  have  at  last  aronsed  the  long-snfFering  conntry  sec- 
tion, who  are  desirons  of  free-soiling,  as  they  express  it,  their 
decayed  party.  The  [Boston]  Post  sqnad  will  be  left  to  go 
about  their  business.  The  best  democratic  leaders  in  Mr.  Pal- 
frey's district  are  friendly  to  him,  &  sympathize  strongly  with 
onr  movement.  Mr.  Banks,  who  would  have  been  their  candi- 
date, is  working  for  Falfrey. 

Faithfully  yours 


SCICTEB  TO  BI6EL0W 

BoBTOH,  June  8th,  '50. 
My  dear  Sir, 
I  have  been  too  remiss  with  regard  to  your  note. 

I  cannot  promise  myself  the  time  to  handle  Webster  as  I 
shonld  desire  if  I  put  my  hand  to  the  work.  His  course  in- 
creases in  abominations.  His  late  votes  expose  him  to  the 
rebuke  of  his  former  self. 

On  looking  at  the  first  vol.  of  Webster's  Speeches,  contain- 
ing his  Literary  Addresses,  Arguments,  Bemarks,  Documents 
&c.  I  find  that  l^e  collection  begins  with  the  Plymouth  Address 
of  1820.  But  strange  to  relate  I  it  commences  on  the  25th  page 
of  the  voL  The  preceding  pages  deaiderantur.  In  diort  some- 
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tiung,  origip^iy -printed  here,  has  been  suppressed.    What 
was  itl,  <^jt-.it  have  been  the  Anti-Slavery  BepoHl    Look  at 
tiie  yoL  \ 
.  :'X*'' '  *  Faithfully  Yrs 


Mp  dear  Sir, 


BUMKEB  TO  BIGELOW 

BoetoH,  Jnne  19th,  1850. 


It  aeons  to  me  that  both  Webster  £  Cass  have  prepared  the 
way  for  leading  forward  the  DanL  Webster  of  1829— 

"Mr.  Cass  said  he  considered  Mr.  Sonle's  amendment  a 
mere  work  of  sapererogation,  having  no  more  effect  than  a 
provision  declaring  that  there  shall  be  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  allnded  to  the  position  taken,  this  morning, 
by  Mr.  Seward,  saying  that  he  had  never  before  supposed  it 
possible  that  there  was  any  man  here  who  denied  the  very  first 
principles  of  our  government,  that  a  State  has  a  right  to  decide 
for  itself  its  municipal  institutions,  and  such  decision  should 
be  no  cause  for  its  rejection;  bnt  as  that  had  here  been  denied 
this  morning,  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment,  because  he 
was  desirous  of  putting  himself  on  record,  iu'  rebuke  of  such 
an  assertion  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Seward." 

In  your  testimony  against  Webster  on  the  Quakers  yester- 
day, you  omitted  Whittier's  very  emphatic  article  in  the  Era 
two  weeks  ago. 

Don't  fail  to  read  what  Webster  saye  in  both  his  speeches  in 
reply  to  Hayne  in  1830— vindicating  the  ordinance. 
Very  faithfully  yrs 


SAMUEL  ATKINS  ELIOT 


SUHKEB  TO  BIOELOW 

BoBTON,  Sept.  2nd,  '50. 
Mj/  dear  Sir, 

Varions  engagements  have  prevented  me  from  sooner 
answering  joxa  favor  of  Ang.  8ih;  &  now  I  do  it  most  imper- 
fectly. I  had  hoped  to  write  a  thorough  notice  of  the  forth- 
coming Diary  ft  Anto-Biography  of  John  Adams ;  bat  I  had 
not  time. 

I  send  yon  a  little  bibliographical  introdnotion  to  a  series  of 
excerpts.  Of  all  this  matter  use  only  what  you  see  fit,  ft 
precisely  as  yon  see  fit 

You  enquire  about  Eliot.^  He  is  an  honest  ft  obstinate  man ; 
but  essentially  Hunker  in  grain.  In  other  days  &  places  he 
would  have  been  an  inqnisitor.  He  dislikes  a  democrat,  ft  also 
a  Free  Soiler  as  the  gates  of  Hell;  still  he  is  not  without  indi- 
vidual sympathies  for  the  slave.  I  doubt  if  he  can  be  a  tool ; 
besides  personally  he  has  little  confidence  in  Webster. 

The  attack  here  is  just  now  most  bitter  upon  Horace  Mann. 
The  substance  of  his  note  they  cannot  answer;  but  they  have 
diverted  attention  from  it  by  charging  him  wi&  personal- 

*In  Decamber,  1908,  I  addrwod  a  note  to  Charles  Franeifl  AdHniB,  Jr., 
asking  who  this  Eliot  iras,  and  "what  relation,  if  any,  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard,  or  anybody  else  about  wbom  I  am  likely  to  know  anythingT" 
Ur.  Adams  tm  tba  following  day  sent  me  this  reply: 

"In  answer  to  yonr  inqoiry  I  would  say  that  the  'Eliot'  in  qnestion  was 
almost  certainly  Samnel  Atkins  Eliot,  the  father  of  President  Charles  W. 
EUot. 

'niie  dietionaiy  of  Congress  will  set  me  right,  bnt  my  recollection  is  that 
8.  A.  Eliot  was  in  1850  elected  a  RepresentatiTe  from  one  of  the  Boston 
districts.  He  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Webster,  and  is  remembered  solely 
by  the  fact  that  he  alone  of  all  the  Massachusetts  RepresentatiTeH  voted  for 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  He  was  a  hi^ly  respectable,  most  worthy  man 
personally,  bnt  not  loi^e-minded,  and  a  ecnifirmed  Union-saver;  devoted  per- 
sonally and  politically  to  Ifr.  Webster. 

"In  1850,  when  yon  received  that  letter  from  Sumner,  Webster  had  just 
entered  the  State  Department,  in  Fillmore's  Administration.  Eliot  pre- 
■nmably  was  jnst  elected  to  CoDgress  from  Boston,  in  place  probably  of 
Winthrop,  who  sncceeded  Webster  in  the  Senate.  Yon  wrote  to  Somner, 
not  then  prominent  in  public  life,  to  advise  you  as  to  the  new  Congressman. 

"Yonr  letter  to  Smnner,  to  which  his  was  in  reply,  is  undoubtedly  among 
the  Somner  letters  in  the  library  at  Harvard  University." 
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ities,  &  then  by  criticiBni  of  his  classical  criticism  of  Webster. 

Now  in  this  matter  two  things  are  to  be  said : 
Ist,  Webster  was  the  first  offender  in  personalities ;  & 
2ndl7,  Webster  is  clearly  wrong  in  the  classical  matter.    Of 

this  I  have  no  donbt    If  occasion  occurs,  can  yon  give  Mann 

a  helping  word  T 
I  hope  to  get  away  today  from  Boston  to  Newport,  &  to  be 

in  New  York  at  the  end  of  the  week,  when  I  shall  try  to  see  yoo. 

I  am  cnrionB  about  things  in  N.  Y. 

Yours  very  faithfully 


8UKNZB  TO  BIGELOW 

i       BoBTOK,  Oct  4th,  1850. 
Mjf  dear  Sir, 

When  at  the  office  of  the  Evng  Post  a  few  days  ago— where 
I  was  sorry  not  to  find  you  &  more  sorry  for  the  melancholy 
cause— I  was  told  that  you  had  reed,  an  elaborate  paper  on 
captationes  Verhorwn  which  you  could  not  pablisb  till  after 
Congress  adjourned. 

I  know  nothing-  of  the  docimaent  in  question;  bnt  if  it  sns- 
taiDs  Mann,  as  I  inferred  it  did— &  indeed  it  must  substan- 
tially, if  written  by  an  unprejudiced  scholar— I  wish  to  say 
that  its  publication  might  be  of  service  to  him,  much  belabored 
as  he  is  by  Webster  &  his  crew. 

This  is  clear  to  me— that  there  was  no  set  of  critics  in 
classical  times,  bo  denominated— vriui^  is  Mr.  Webster's  as- 
sertion.   Nor  does  the  phrase  occur  in  dassical  times. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  term  Captar 
lin  as  a  Snatcher  or  Seizer  is  not  correct 

This  is  a  trifie ;  but  it  has  been  made  the  occasion  here  for 
considerable  discussion,  &  has  been  a  convenient  excuse  for 
diverting  attention  from  the  political  qnestions  in  issne. 

Our  Free  Soil  Convention  was  very  spirited.  The  resolu- 
tions are  pungent,  &  cover  our  original  gromid.  On  this  we 
diall  stand  to  the  end. 

I  rejoice  in  the  rent  in  New  York  Whiggery.     If  the 
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bambnmers  &  Sewarditea  were  together,  there  wonld  be  a 
party,  which  would  give  a  new  tone  to  pablie  affairs. 
Let  me  call  yonr  attention  to  Mr.  Phillips'  letter. 
Very  faithfully  Trs 


BOUNIS  TO  BIGraiOW 

Private 

Boston,  Jan.  11th,  *51. 

11  O'clk  A.H. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Whatever  may  be  the  resnlt  of  our  proceedings,  I  am  de- 
sirous that  yon  should  know  my  position. 

I  have  never  directly  or  indirectly  suggested  a  desire  for  the 
place,  or  even  a  willingness  to  take  it'  I  shall  not  generally  be 
believed  if  I  say,  /  do  not  desire  it.  My  aims  &  visions  are  in 
other  directions,  in  more  qniet  fields.  To  sundry  Committees 
of  Hnnker  Democrats,  who  have  approached  me,  to  obtain 
pledges  &  promises  with  regard  to  my  future  course  in  tiie 
State  or  in  the  Senate,  if  I  should  go  there,  I  have  replied  that 
the  office  must  seek  me,  not  I  the  office,  &  that  it  must  find  me 
an  absolutelj/  independent  man. 

The  Hunkers,  Whig  &  Democrat,  are  sweating  blood  to-day. 
You  perceive  that  all  the  Hunker  press,  representing  Cassism 
ft  Websterism,  are  using  every  effort  to  break  up  our  combi- 
nation. 

I  have  never  thanked  you  for  your  book  on  Jamaica.  My 
friend  Hillard,  who  borrowed  it  of  me,  returned  it  this  morn- 
ing, saying  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  books  he  bad  read. 
Much  of  it  I  had  already  read  in  the  Post,  ft  I  am  glad  to 
possess  it  in  its  present  form. 

B^eve  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Ever  faithfully  Yours, 

*  The  Free-Boilfln  of  HaaBMbnsetts  bftd  b^nn  to  talk  of  Stmrner  m  me- 
MWOT  to  WebatOT,  ^tboH  tann  u  Senator  wu  about  to  ezpin. 
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SUMNEB  TO  BIOELOW 

Private 

Boston,  Jan.  21st,  *51. 
My  dear  Bigdow, 

I  regret  yonr  illness,  for  yonr  own  comfort,  ft  also  because 
I  like  to  know  that  you.  are  on  the  watch-tower. 

Ill  pending  matters  I  have  no  personal  interest;  ft  my  object 
in  writing  yon  before  was,  that  yoa  might  understand  my  posi- 
tion, not  in  any  way  to  promote  my  election,  Onr  cause  here, 
&  thronghont  the  country,  may  be  staked  somewhat  upon  my 
present  success.  But  I  assure  you  ex  pectore  I  have  no  per- 
sonal disappointments.   I  do  not  desire  to  be  senator. 

You  are  right  in  auguring  ill  from  the  Fabian  strategy. 
This  alone  saved  HunkerdonL  Had  the  balloting  taken  place 
in  the  same  we£k  with  that  for  Qovemor,  onr  success  would 
have  been  certain.  When  it  was  postponed  for  three  days  I 
thought  our  friends  had  lost  the  chances.  My  own  opinion 
now  is  that  they  are  lost  beyond  recovery.  But  others  do  not 
share  this.  The  leading  Democrats,  who  undertook  to  carry 
the  arrangement  tiirough,  are  sanguine.  Several  towns  on 
Monday  instructed  their  representatives  to  vote  for  the  reg- 
ular candidate. 

On  Wednesday  the  Senate  will  vote.  On  Thursday  the 
House  return  to  the  task. 

The  pressure  from  Washington  has  been  prodigious.  Web- 
ster &  Cass  have  both  done  all  they  could.  Of  course  Boston 
Whiggery  is  aroosed  against  me.  There  were  for  several  days 
many  uneasy  stomachs  at  the  chances  of  my  success. 

The  prick  has  been  just  this.  I  would  not  in  any  way  con- 
sent to  he  nsed  by  the  Hunkers.  Four  different  Committees 
called  upon  me— one  simply  asked  me  to  meet  a  few  Democrats 
to  confer  with  them — another  proposed  a  conference  with 
Genl.  Cnshing  &  told  me  that  he  had  already  called  on  me 
twice— another  wished  me  to  say  that  in  the  Senate  I  would 
devote  myself  to  the  foreign  politics  I— ft  another  wished  some 
assurance  that  I  would  not  agitate  the  subject  of  Slavery.  To 
all  these  I  had  one  answer— that  I  did  not  seek  the  office— ft 
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that,  if  it  came  to  me,  it  must  find  me  an  absolntely  independ- 
ent man.  I  declined  to  have  any  political  conversation  with 
Oenl.  Cnshing.  Before  this  time,  in  caucus,  he  had  spoken,  as 
I  have  been  told,  warmly  for  me. 

It  is  very  evident  that  a  slight  word  of  promise  of  yielding 
to  the  Hunkers  would  have  secured  me  election.  It  would  now, 
if  I  would  give  it    But  this  is  impossible. 

The  charge  used  with  most  effect  against  me  is  that  I  am  a 
Disunionist;  but  the  authors  of  this  know  its  falsehood.  It  is 
all  a  sham  to  infiuence  votes.  My  principles  are  in  the  words 
of  Franklin  "to  step  to  the  verge  of  the  Constitution  to  dis- 
courage every  species  of  traffic  in  human  flesh."  I  am  a  Con- 
stitutionalist &  Unionist,  &  have  always  been. 

Long  ago  I  promised  Mr.  Dtinlap  to  write  a  notice  of  his 

edition  of  his  father's  book  on  Admiralty  for  the  Post.    Many 

tilings  have  prevented  me  from  even  looking  at  the  book;  but 

I  will  try  to  do  it  at  once  &  send  it  to  yon. 

Ever  faithfully  Tours 

E.  H.  Dana  Jr.  left  yesterday  for  New  York,  where  he  is  to  be 
a  couple  of  days.  He  said  he  should  call  on  you.  He  will  tell 
you  of  onr  affairs. 


BUMNEB  TO  BIQELOW 

Private 

Boston,  Jan.  27th,  '51. 
Mjf  dear  Sir, 
I  put  under  cover  to  Bryant  &  Co.  a  small  note  to  you. 
Onr  friends  are  still  sanguine ;  &  I  happen  to  know  that  their 
anticipations  are  confirmed  by  Whigs.     A  leading  Boston 
Hunker  Whig  (Mr.  William  Appleton,  M.C.)  said  last  Satur- 
day that  he  thought  that ' '  Mr.  S.  would  be  elected. ' '   His  wish 
was  not  father  to  the  thought. 

Bnt  I  do  not  make  myself  a  party  to  these  anticipations  or 
aspirations. 

Tr  Boston  correspondent  seems  to  have  some  larking  per- 
sonal discontent.    H«  is  all  wrong. 

Ever  faithfully  yrs 
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SUHNEB  TO  BIOELOW 

BoBioir,  May  2nd,  '51. 
My  dear  Bigelow, 

Let  me  first  rejoice  with  yon  in  the  infant  Astyanax  of  yonr 
honse.  Believe  me  that  I  sympathize  cordially  in  this  happi- 
ness—althongh  I  am  a  "bachelor "I  I  trust  that  Mrs.  Bigelow 
is  strong  as  becomes  the  mother  of  such  a  hoy. 

Yr  greetings,  which  were  among  the  earliest  I  received, 
were  particnlarly  gratefnl;  &  Mr.  Bryant's  brief  Appraidix  re- 
inforced even  yr  fnll  letter.  The  whole  made  me  prond  of  the 
confidence  I  received.' 

I  woald  not  affect  a  feeling  which  I  have  not,  nor  have  I  any 
temptation  to  do  it,  bnt  I  shonld  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  say 
to  yon,  that  I  have  no  personal  joy  in  this  election.  Now  that 
the  office  is  in  my  hands  I  feel,  more  than  ever,  a  distaste  for 
its  dnties  &  struggles  as  compared  with  other  spheres.  Every 
heart  knoweth  its  own  secret,  &  mine  haa  never  been  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S. ;  nor  is  it  there  yet. 

Most  painfnlly  do  I  feel  my  inability  to  meet  the  importance 
which  has  been  given  to  this  election,  &  the  expectation  of  en- 
thusiastic friends.  Bnt  more  than  this  I  am  impressed  by  the 
thonght  that  I  now  embark  on  a  career  which  promises  to  last 
for  six  years,  if  not  indefinitely,  &  which  takes  from  me  all 
opportonity  of  stndy  &  meditation,  to  which  I  had  hoped  to 
devote  myself.   I  do  not  wish  to  he  a  politician. 

Bnt  I  have  said  too  much  of  this  already.  For  the  present  I 
mnst  try  to  be  content. 

Bantonl  &  Palfrey  will  be  elected;  perhaps,  Bishop  in  the 
Berkshire  District.  Shonld  all  this  occur  our  Massachusetts 
delegation  will  be  very  strong  in  the  House.  Nothing  bnt 
Bontwell's  half-Hunkerism  prevents  us  from  consolidating  a 
permanent  party  in  Massachusetts,  not  by  codUtion,  bnt  by 
fusion  of  all  who  are  truly  liberal,  humane  &  democratic.  He 
is  in  our  way.  He  has  tried  to  please  Hunkers  &  Free  Soilers. 
We  can  get  along  very  weU  wiUiout  the  Hunkers,  &  should  be 
happy  to  leave  Hallett  &  Co.  to  commune  with  the  men  of 
State  St 

'  Stmmer'B  eleetion  to  saeeeed  WebBter  in  the  United  Btates  Sen&te. 
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The  latter  have  been  infinitely  distarbed  by  the  recent  elec- 
tion. For  the  first  time  they  are  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
one  over  whom  they  have  no  influence,  who  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent, &  is  a  "bachelor"!  It  was  said  among  them  at  first 
that  real  estate  had  gone  down  25  per  cent  I 

I  regret  the  present  state  of  thought  in  New  York,  becanae 
it  seems  to  interfere  with  those  influences  which  were  grad- 
ually bringing  the  liberals  &  White-Slavery  men  of  both  the 
old  parties  together.  Yonr  politics  will  never  be  in  a  natural 
state  till  this  occurs. 

I  sympathize  much  in  the  opposition  to  the  debt,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  bat  I  regret  that  the  qnestion  has 
come  to  arrest  the  Slavery  discussion.  I  am  confident  that  the 
latter  has  a  basis  in  the  hearts  &  consciences  of  the  people, 
which  will  make  it  a  tmer  platform  than  any  other,  connected 
as  it  must  be  with  all  that  is  liberal,  &  in  a  jnst  sense 
democratic. 

Yr  Hunker  allies,  I  fear,  will  be  false,  as  is  their  nature,  to- 
wards your  candidates. 

On  the  4th  page  of  the  Commonwealth  of  to-day  is  a  part  of 
a  speech  of  B.  H.  Dana  Jr.,  which,  like  every  thiiig  from  bim, 
seems  to  me  most  felicitous  in  its  clear  simple  diction. 

Bemember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  Bryant,  with  many  thanks  for 
those  words,  &  believe, 

Ever  Sincerely  Yours 


Private 

The  following  message  came  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
Mr.  Sonle,  Senator  from  Louisiana : 

*'Mr.  Soule  sends  his  salutations  to  Mr.  S.  &  hopes  he  will 
be  elected.  He  desires  to  see  a  senator  from  Massachusetts 
whose  opinions  he  knows." 


Shortly  after  the  dose  of  the  Crimean  "War  we  occasionally 
received  articles  upon  European  affairs  from  a  gentleman 
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whom  we  tcnew  only  as  the  aforetime  epecial  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  ffews.  The  following  letter  from  him  led  to 
my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  and  to  my 
forming  with  him  a  friendahip  for  life,  little  dreaming  in  those 
days,  however,  that  he  was  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to 
be  one  of  my  sncceBsors  in  the  editorial  management  of  the 
Evening  Post. 


E.  L.  OODKIN  TO  BIQELOW 

Private 

82  Broadway. 
Friday  [aboat  1850]. 
Dear  Sir: 

There  is  a  great  namber  of  subjects  coming  under  the  head 
of  "social  science,"  such  as  labour,  charity,  taxation,  ex- 
change, insurance,  the  province  of  governments,  and  a  hun- 
dred others  that  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  you,  which 
there  is  no  means  of  discussing  with  any  care,  &  which  are 
very  imperfectly  understood.  I  might  add  free  trade  &  the 
various  questions  arising  out  of  it— to  the  number.  There  is 
in  this  city,  &  in  fact  in  this  country,  no  means  of  getting  a 
hearing  upon  them,  for  any  one  who  gives  them  any  thought- 
ful consideration.  The  Post  has  done  more  for  them  than  any 
newspaper,  but  no  newspaper  can  do  much.  The  legislature 
does  still  less,  as  few  of  the  legislators  have  ever  thought  on 
any  question  in  their  lives. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  up  an  association  for  their 
discussion,  somewhat  like  that  for  the  "Advancement  of 
Social  Science,"  which  Lord  Brougham  recently  inaugurated 
in  England,  bnt  possibly  with  a  larger  melange  of  statistics 
than  that  is  likely  to  havef  I  belonged  to  an  association  of  this 
kind  before  coming  to  this  country,  and  aa  I  feel  a  deep  inter- 
est in  most  of  these  questions,  would  be  glad  to  see  one  formed 
here. 

I  am  still  so  much  of  a  stranger  in  New  York  that  I  hardly 
like  to  do  anything  which  would  wear  the  appearance  of  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  matter.  But  possibly  you  can  say  what 
yon  think  of  the  scheme,  &  whether  you  would  feel  disposed  to 
aid  in  carrying  it  out 
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I  am  writing  under  the  impression  that  yon  know  who  I  am, 

and  consequently  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  an  intro- 

dnetion.  t  -.™ 

1  am 

Yoars  truly 


Early  in  the  fifties  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Moses  Shep- 
pard  of  Baltimore,  a  wealthy  Friend,  whose  conscientious  sym- 
pathy for  the  African  had  led  him  to  associate  himself  more  or 
less  actively  with  the  operations  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
an  organization  which  attracted  many  of  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  douht 
whether,  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  bondage  was  the  only  con- 
dition for  which  the  negroes  were  providentially  designed. 

Prompted,  I  suppose,  by  the  appearance  of  my  "Jamaica  in 
1850,"  of  which  I  had  sent  him  a  copy,  he  sent  me  some  pam- 
phlets on  Colonization.  This  led  me  to  send  him  a  statement 
of  my  notions  of  the  impracticability  of  any  such  solution  of 
that  or  of  any  other  racial  problem.  In  a  few  days  I  received 
from  him  a  note  enclosing  a  letter  from  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  at 
that  time,  I  think,  president  of  the  Colonization  Society  and 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  citizens  of  Baltimore,  suggested  by 
mine  to  Mr.  Sheppard. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  delusions  which  Qod  sends  to  all 
who  try  to  compromise  questions  of  conscience  or  of  justice, 
his  letter  has  historical  value.  No  conflagration  has  ever  yet 
been  exting^hed  by  silencing  the  alarm-bell.  The  Civil  War 
was  soon  to  prove  that  this  was  to  be  no  exception;  that  not 
deportation  of  our  brother,  nor  calling  him  "ttiou  fool,"  but 
accommodation  while  in  the  way  with  him,  was  the  oldest  and 
still  the  only  way  of  solving  the  African  problem. 


John  Bigelow 

I  have  availed  myself  of  a  source  of  information  superior 
to  my  own  to  answer  the  enquiries  in  thy  letter  of  the  7  inst.— 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  Pres't  of  the  Maryland  Colonization 
Society,  has  at  my  solicitation  addressed  to  me  the  enclosed 
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statement  vhich  I  hope  will  be  satisfactory.  Any  farther  in- 
formation of  which  I  can  he  the  medinm  or  sonrce  will  be 
willingly  afforded.  Moem  Shhtam. 

In  reading  "Jamaica  in  1850"  I  made  some  notes.    If  I  can 
borrow  a  hand  to  copy  them,  perhaps  I  may  send  them  on. 
BAI.TIUOBS.  12  2mo.  1851. 


BENATOB  PBE8T0N  EINQ  TO  BIOELOW 

WABHiiroTON,  Feb,  24, 1851. 
Dear  Str: 

Yon  know  I  have  been  all  the  time  for  Col.  Benton  &  for  no- 
body else  for  President  or  at  any  rate  for  my  candidate.  He 
declines  to  be  a  candidate.  He  baa  thought  of  it  and  decides 
not  to  be.  He  expects  to  recover  Missonri.  He  is  opposed  to 
a  national  convention  and  prefers  that  Congress,  whose  mem- 
bers have  some  direct  responsibility  to  the  people,  shonld 
decide  who  shall  be  president,  rather  than  an  irresponsible 
combination  in  a  National  Convention.  He  is  in  favor  of 
separate  State  action  as  the  best  means  of  presenting  candi- 
dates and  of  ultimately  concentrating  the  popniar  vote,  if  that 
can  be  done.  And  he  is  in  favor  of  Woodbnry  as  the  best  of 
the  candidates  who  have  been  named  to  the  pablic,  deeming 
some  national  reputation  desirable  if  not  necessary  to  success. 
If  we  could  with  confidence  calculate  upon  strength  to  elect 
Col.  Benton  I  would  never  consent,  for  one,  that  he  should  be 
ont  of  the  field— but  we  cannot  do  so— and  the  Col.  therefore 
has  a  ri^t  to  decide.  If  he  is  not  to  be  successful  as  a  candi- 
date, his  decision  is  wise  and  jnst  to  himself  &  to  his  future 
fame.   He  is  an  old  Hero. 

There  is  no  concentration  of  opinion  or  any  thing  else  here 
—and  we  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  news,  Qive  my  respects 
to  that  good  wife  who  makes  yon  a  happy  man. 

Tours  truly 

ilj  lame  knee  is  doing  well,  the  it  holds  me  to  my  bed  ft  will 
for  2  or  3  weeks  more. 


Charles  Sumner  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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BUUNEB  TO  BIGELOW 

B<»TON,  March  ITtfa,  '51. 
M^  dear  BigeUno, 

I  send  foa  Marot'a  ballad^  on  the  other  Friar  Lnbin— a  dif- 
ferent character  from  our  friend. 

I  also-send  a  passage  from  Ld.  Holland's  recent  book,  which 
I  have  read  since  we  parted.  Yon  can  make  it  the  germ  of  an 
article  on  the  Secretary.  The  passage  on  the  indemnity, 
understood  by  me,  s^ves  pnngency  to  the  parallel. 

Have  yon  sent  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Haven  f 

The  story  of  Philopcemen  in  Plutarch  is  qnite  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Yr  Ld  Bacon  article  has  been  admired  here. 

I  did  not  return  tUl  Saturday  night.  Qar  friends  are  in  dis- 
order. What  will  become  of  them  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  told 
them  most  explicitly  to  drop  me  at  any  moment,  without  notice 
or  apology,  &  have  offered  peremptorily  to  withdraw. 

The  treachery  among  some  of  the  Hunkers  who  have  voted 
for  me  is  base.  They  might  have  carried  the  election  at  tho 
last  trial.  After  I  was  with  yon  on  Tuesday,  I  dined  with 
Bancroft  I  asked  him  point  blank,  if  he  had  any  desire  to  go 
again  into  politics.  He  assured  me  most  unequivocally  that 
his  first  desire  was  to  finish  bis  history,  &  that  he  would  not 
touch  politics  till  that  was  finished— say  six  years  from  now. 
His  wife  also  assured  me  that  such  was  his  plan.  I  mention 
this  because  I  think  yon  had  an  impression  the  other  way. 
Ever  Yrs 

'In  my  uriy  days  of  journalism  I  was  in  the  habit  of  pnbliahing  in  ttie 
Evetting  Post,  weekly,  what  pnrported  to  be  reports  of  tiie  interviews  of 
"Friar  Lubin"  with  a  Jereaj  ferryman,  who  pieked  up  and  reported  to  the 
Friar  the  political  goenp  he  waa  presumed  to  hare  heard  from  the  membeia 
of  Congress  and  their  friends  on  their  passage  over  the  river  to  and  from 
Washington.  It  was  a  disgnise  that  enabled  me  to  say  many  things  of  interest 
to  politioians  which  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  publish  under  respon- 
sible aospiees.  The  appropriation  of  Friar  Lubin's  name  led  to  an  inquii^ 
firom  Sumner  if  I  borrowed  it  from  Karot'e  ballad.  My  answer  to  his 
inquiry  led  to  his  sending  me  the  ballad  of  Ifarot  and  calling  my  attention 
to  the  excellent  translation  of  it  made  by  Longfellow,  which  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  append,  mainly  because  of  the  merits  ascribed  to 
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SirUNEB  TO  BKIELOW 

BoexoR.  March  28th  [1851]. 


My  dear  Bigelow, 


Uncertainty  still  hangs  over  the  senatorial  question.    I  do 
not  see  the  end.    Others  may. 

the  tnmslation  by  Bmnner,  who  wrote  on  the  coot  of  tiie  orimisl  venea: 
"Then  is  a  spirited  tranfllation  of  the  ballad  by  Longfellow  iraioh  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  PoeU  and  Poetry  of  Modem  Europe." 

FBIABLUBIH 

To  gallop  off  to  town  poBt-hsat«, 

So  oft,  the  timeB  I  cannot  tell; 
To  do  Tile  deed,  nor  feel  disgiaced,— 

Friar  Lnbin  will  do  it  welL 
Bat  a  sober  life  to  lead. 

To  honor  virtue,  and  pnrme  it, 
That's  a  pious,  Christian  deed,— 

Friar  Lnbin  cannot  do  it 

To  mingle,  with  a  knowiiw  smile, 

The  goods  of  othera  with  his  own, 
And  leave  von  without  oroea  or  pilt^ 

Friar  Lubin  stands  alone. 
To  Bay  't  is  yoors  is  aU  in  vain. 

If  once  he  ^ys  his  finger  to  it; 
For  as  to  giving  back  again, 

Friar  Lnbin  cannot  do  it. 

With  flattering  words  and  gmtle  tone. 

To  woo  and  win  some  giuleless  maid. 
Cunning  pander  need  you  none, — 

Friar  Lubin  knows  the  trade. 
Lond  prescheth  he  sobriety, 

But  as  for  water,  doth  eschew  it; 
Tonr  dog  may  drink  it,— but  not  be; 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

Envoy 

When  an  evil  deed  's  to  do, 
Friar  Lubin  is  stout  and  true; 
Olimmers  a  ray  of  goodness  thiongfa  it, 
Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 
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The  articles  on  Sparks*  have  seriously  damaged  his  bookB. 
Some  of  his  friends  complain  of  harshness.  This  is  to  be 
found  in  some  Boston  commentators,  rather  than  in  the 
Friar's  original  exercltation. 

The  article  defending  him  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  was 
by  George  Livermore,  one  of  the  best  bibliographers  of  the 
coontry,  a  merchant,  fond  of  books,  author  of  the  late  article 
in  the  North  American  on  Public  Libraries. 

Seward  &  Stanton  seized  Webster's  thunder  in  New  York, 
We  will  shame  those  soi-disant- Umomsts  yet 
Ever  Yoora 


While  John  Van  Buren  was  still  true  to  Free  Soil  and  Free 

Labor  he  sent  the  following  note  encloBing  a  letter  from  his 
father,  which  is  likely  to  have  escaped  the  attention  which  it 
merits  from  the  present  and  preceding  generation. 


My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  enclose  a  draft  letter  of  my  father's  to  Chicago.  Please 
publish  it  if  yon  think  best  with  such  remarks  (if  any)  as  you 
think  proper. 

It  was  written,  you  see,  more  than  a  month  since  &  shows 
with  what  accuracy  a  right  minded  man  coold  predict  what 
has  happened  &  is  still  to  come. 

Come  to  Tammany  Hall  tonight  I  speak  if  my  life  is 
spared. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  Van  Bubbn 
In  Court,  Oct.  18th,  1852. 

'Ardeles  on  the  Sparks  edition  of  tbe  coireBpondence  of  Washington  with 
Bead,  vhioh  Friar  Lubin  noir  admits  he  treated  with  rather  less  than  doe 
rererenee  for  the  editor,  beoaiue  of  the  frequent  liberties  Mr.  Sparks  pie- 
'   Bumed  to  take  with  the  letters  of  Waahiogton. 
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UABTIN  VAN  BUBEN  TO  THB  TOUNG  MEN'S  CLUB  OF  CHIGA.OO 

LiNDEirWAU), 

September  14, 1852. 
Gentlemen: 

1  oQglit  to  have  made  an  earlier  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of 
your  obliging  letter  enclosing  a  Reaolntion  of  tlLe  Democratic  Union 
Clnb  of  Chieago,  bat  a  farmer's  life  and  advanced  age  are  not  favour- 
able to  ponctoalit;  in  such  matters. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  your  associates  &  yourselves,  aa  well  for 
the  compliment  yon  have  bestowed  upon  me,  as  for  the  kind  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed.  The  value  of  your  good  opinion  is  not  a  little 
increased  in  my  estimation,  by  your  being  a  portion  of  the  Democracy 
of  a  State  whidh,  though  young  in  years,  had  already  become  old  in  the 
support  of  democratic  principles,  &  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  whose 
politics  I  have  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  respect  and  a^nire. 

The  political  party  against  which  yon  have  enlisted  yoor  youthful 
energies,  with  a  seal  that  does  yon  much  honor,  is  powerful  in  its  num- 
bers, the  means  at  its  disposal,  &  in  its  partisan  tact.  But  a  long  ex- 
perience has  shewn,  that  these  can  all  be  overcome  with  proper  exer- 
tions on  our  part.  There  is  besides  much  in  the  present  condition 
of  our  opponents  which  is  calculated  to  strengthen  your  confidence. 

The  subject  of  Slavery,  which,  from  the  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  between  the  sieve-holding  states  and  the  Democracy  of  the 
North  on  other  matters,  our  opponents  have  always  heretofore  been 
able  to  turn  against  us,  with  great  effect,  has  now,  by  their  own  eon- 
sent,  been  withdrawn  from  the  canvass.  That  of  a  Tariff  imposing 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  out  of  which  they  have  heretofore 
made  snccessfnl  use  in  these  parte,  has  been  too  thoroi^hly  and  too 
justly  ^ploded  in  public  opinion  to  be  of  much  service  to  them  now. 
The  extensive  embarrassments  in  the  business  concerns  of  individuals, 
and  in  the  finances  of  the  Government,  which  were  a  few  years  since 
brought  upon  the  Country,  and  the  panic  in  the  public  mind  which 
they  produced,  presented  the  most  prolific  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
their  political  skill.  By  efforts  equally  extraordinary  and  debasing, 
they  induced  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  V.  States,  intelligent  & 
patriotic  as  they  are,  to  hold  their  own  Government  responsible  for 
results  which  were  the  consequences  of  their  own  improvidence,  stimu- 
lated to  madness  by  reckless  Bank  issues.  In  the  midst  of  such  scenes, 
when  men  are  so  easily  tempted  to  lay  the  fruits  of  their  own  rash- 
ness at  the  d6orB  of  others,  &  when  party  clamours  applied  to  the 
business  of  men  find  such  ready  access  to  their  bosoms,  they  succeeded 
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in  orerthrowing  an  administration  of  the  Federal  Ooremment  for  sup- 
porting a  meamre  whicli  in  a  brief  period  hj  the  force  of  its  intrinBic 
merits  silenced  the  cavils  of  its  opponents,  &  has  since  throngh  the  good 
sense  &  good  feelings  of  all  parties  been  raised  to  an  eminence  in 
pablic  favonr  which  even  party  spirit  dare  not  approach  with  hostile 
intentions. 

The  times  have  happily  changed  and  the  condition  of  the  Coontry 
has  changed  with  them.  Thanks  to  the  returning  good  sense  & 
prudence  of  oar  people  concurring  in  the  judgements  of  enlightened 
statesmen  in  other  countries,  bazik  inflationa,  &  the  impositions  of 
taxes  in  the  shape  of  duties  to  ensure  a  portion  of  the  people  against 
the  casualties  of  trade,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  have  been  placed  or 
are  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  pnblic  opinion  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened &  commercial  countries  in  the  world.  The  native  energies  of  our 
citixens,  unfettered  by  vicious  legislation,  have  been  employed  in 
bringing  into  successful  operation  the  vast  resources  of  onr  coontry, 
and  ours  has  become  a  land  of  unequalled  prosperity  &  plenty. 

The  influence  of  military  achievements  over  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
selection  of  their  civil  officers,  is  another,  &  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  three  last  Presidential  nominations,  the  greatest  reliance  of  tlie 
Whig  party.  It  is,  I  think,  quite  certain  that  this  infatuation  can  no 
longer  be  made  avoidable.  So  far  from  aiding  Qenl  Scott,  the  attempt 
to  revive  it  is  destined  to  have  a  contrary  effect.  Recitals  of  his  mili- 
tary achievements,  which,  when  made  with  no  sinister  designs,  filled 
the  hearts  &  minds  of  our  people  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  delight, 
will  now  be  listened  to  by  sober-minded  men  with  suspicion,  as  designed 
to  mislead  them  in  the  bestowment  of  their  votes.  In  the  present 
awakened  state  of  public  feeling  upon  the  subject,  but  few  will  be 
found  so  feeble  in  intellect  as  not  to  see  through  the  artifice,  or  so  poor 
in  spirit  as  not  to  spam  it.  Genl  Scott  will,  in  all  probability,  be  de- 
feated, and  the  fact  that  an  infatuation  which  was  supposed  to  have 
carried  two  military  candidates  into  the  Presidential  chair,  exploded  in 
the  case  of  a  third,  who  was  infinitely  their  superior  in  everything  that 
constituted  the  soldier  &  Hero,  will  be  regarded  as  a  striking,  not 
to  say  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  folly  and  the  mischief  of  calcula< 
tions  founded  on  such  delusions. 

Our  opponents  being  thus  deprived  of  their  accustomed  aid  from 
topics  heretofore  so  stirring  and  effectual,  and  evidently  at  fault  in 
the  invention  of  substitutes,— staf^ering  also  under  the  effects  of  the 
intense  alarm  in  the  public  mind  occasioned  by  the  startiing  cormp- 
tiom  which  have  crept  into  their  admiuistration  of  so  many  branches 
of  the  public  service,  and  left  without  anything  to  screen  them  against 
the  odinm  which  has,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  rested  upon  their 
politics,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Democracy  themselves  if  they  do 
not  give  them  an  old  fashioned  rout 
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Our  Bkies  are  briglit  Oar  anioQ  is  complete.  Oar  candidates 
coald  scarcely  be  more  acceptable.  The  asBaults  which  have  been 
made  upon  GenL  Pierce  have  but  recoiled  apon  their  authofB.  Oar 
hopes  are  moreover  built  upon  the  irrepreaaible  eaergies  of  a  Party 
which  has  a  stable  foundation  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  &  which, 
unlike  that  of  our  adversary,  has  always  been  in  good  odour  with  them : 
a  party  which  has  been  bat  thrice  defeated  in  fifty  years,  in  Presiden- 
tial elections,  &  then  only  through  divisions  in  its  own  ranks,  or  an 
unnatural  state  of  the  public  mind  which  we  may  well  hope  never  to  see 
again :  a  party  which  even  on  those  occasions,  Uie  moment  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  to  bring  the  causes  of  its  temporary  discomfiture 
to  the  test  of  a  more  mature  reflection,  rose  again  to  power  as  its 
natural  position. 

It  was  both  honest  &  wise  in  you  to  enrol  yourselves  under  the  broad 
banner  of  such  a  party  and  every  enterprising  young  man  who 
desires  honorable  distinction  in  public  life  &  to  make  himself  useful 
in  his  day  &  generation  should  do  likewise. 

That  your  labours  in  the  Democratic  Cause  may  be  crowned  with 
success,  &  that  prosperity  &  happiness  may  attend  all  the  members  of 
your  dub  is  the  earnest  wish  of 

Tour  friend  &  obed'nt  Serrt. 


My  dear  Bigelow, 


BUUNEB  TO  BIGELOW 

BoBioN,  June  6th,  '51. 


Mr.  Ticknor's  book  is  a  good  dictionary  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture; bnt  he  is  utterly  incompetent  to  appreciate  the  genius  of 
Spain.  He  can  not  look  at  it  face  to  face.  Besides,  his  style  is 
miserably  dry  &  cmde. 

As  a  politician  here  he  is  bitter  &  vindictive  for  Webste^ 
from  whom  he  hopes  a  Foreign  Mission. 

I  enjoyed  Van  Bnren's  speech  infinitely.  Well  aa  he  has 
done  before,  he  never  did  better. 

I  am  sad  at  Palfrey's  defeat.    He  deserved  success,  &  his 
friends  worked  well;  but  Hunker  money,  &  his  own  former 
course  against  the  Coalition  caused  the  resnlt. 
Ever  Yrs 
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BUHNEB  TO  BIQELOW 

Boston,  June  28th,  '51. 
Dear  Bigdow, 

Be  sure  to  read  all  of  Victor  Hugo's  speech,  to  which  yon 
refer  today.  Ton  will  find  it  in  La  Presse  of  June  12th.  My 
copy  has  taken  wings,  or  yon  shonld  have  it. 

If  the  name  of  Lesnrques,  with  which  Hngo  closes,  awakens 
in  you  no  more  echo  than  in  me,  look  it  out  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Biographic  Vniverselle  &  you  will  read  a  long  story  of 
Judicial  mnrder.  It  is  strange  that  this  was  not  quoted  in 
Dr.  "Webster's  case,  to  frighten  court  &  jury. 

Hugo's  speech  contains  a  true  &  eloquent  reference  to  the 
"law  of  laws,"  which  is  above  all  human  laws. 

The  New  York  Herald  is  disposed  to  count  me  among  par- 
tisans of  Qenl.  Scott.  In  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  am  I 
connected  with  that  movement ;  nor  do  I  see  any  probability  of 
its  ever  taking  such  a  form  as  to  embrace  those  with  whom  I 
act  I  rejoice  in  the  comparative  success  of  the  Liberal  Cause 
in  the  Whig  Convention  of  Penn.  &  am  amused  by  the  squirm- 
ings  of  the  Websterites.  That  subscription  1  A  nomination 
by  subscription  will  never  be  tried  again  1 
Ever  Yours 


SUMNEB  TO  BIQELOW 

Boston,  July  10th,  '51. 
My  dear  Bigelow, 

The  name  is  Lesurques— mind  the  spelling,  &  you  will  find 
it  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Biographie  UmverseUe.  The  ar- 
ticle there  wilt  be  new  &  interesting. 

Fillmore,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  the  Whig  candidate.  He 
will  enter  the  Convention  witii  Southern  support,  while  Web- 
ster's friends,  in  anger  with  Scott,  will  sustain  him. 

Scott  hardly  seems  to  me  a  possibility. 

What  will  Seward  say  to  his  colleague 's  "acquiescence"  in 
the  compromise  measures  T 
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I  join  yon  in  admiration  of  '\^ctor  Hugo.  His  genins,  as 
writer  or  speaker,  is  admirable. 

I  am  strack  with  your  reading  of  the  Scott-Whig  horoscope ; 
&  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  tiiat  some  of  the  Whigs  really  be- 
lieve Scott  will  be  nominated— like  Campbell's  "prevajling 
poet,"  who 

"Beliered  the  magic  wonders  that  he  nng." 

I  commend  to  yon  the  politics  of  the  Commonwealth  news- 
paper. No  other  paper  in  Boston  is  comparable  to  it  in  mat^ 
ter.  Ever  Yrs 


SUlfNEB  TO  BIQEUm 

Private 

Boston,  Oct  24th,  *51. 
Mjf  dear  Bigelow, 

I  heard  of  yonr  illness  while  I  was  in  N.  Y.  with  great  r^rret. 
Time  &  distance  did  not  allow  me  to  see  yon  at  yr  suburban 
retreat,  although  I  wished  very  much  to  confer  with  yon,  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  yr  letter. 

Let  me  say  frankly,  however,  that  I  despair  of  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  any  candidate  can  be  brought  out  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side,  BO  as  to  receive  active  support  from  Anti-Sla- 
very men.  Nor  do  I  see  much  greater  chance  on  the  Whig 
side.  The  tendency  of  both  the  old  parlies  at  present  is  to 
National  Conventions ;  &  in  both  of  these  our  cause  will  perish. 

The  material  for  a  separate  orgamsation,  by  which  to  sus- 
tain onr  principles,  seems  to  exist  nowhere  except  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Had  the  Barnburners  kept  aloof  from  the  Hunkers 
in  1849,  the  Democratic  split  would  have  been  complete 
throughout  the  Free  States,  &  it  would  have  affected  sympa- 
thetically the  Whig  party.  A  new  order  of  things  would  have 
appeared,  &  the  beginning  of  the  end  would  have  been  at  hand. 
Bnt  the  work  in  some  way  is  to  be  done  anew.  There  will  be 
no  peace,  until  the  Slave  Power  is  subdued.  Its  tyranny  mnst 
be  overthrown,  &  Freedom,  instead  of  Slavery,  must  become 
the  animating  idea  of  the  'NatioruH  Govt.  But  I  see  little  chance 
of  any  arrangement  or  combination  by  which  this  truly  demo- 
cratic idea  can  be  promoted  in  the  next  Presidential  contest. 
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The  politiraanB  are  makmg  all  their  plans  to  crash  as,  &  they 
seem  to  be  succeeding  bo  well,  that  all  our  best  energies  &  most 
nnflinching  devotion  to  pnnciples  can  alone  save  ns.  For  my- 
self, I  see  no  appreciable  difference  between  Hunker  Democ- 
racy ft  Hnnker  Whiggery.  In  both  all  other  qnestions  are  lost 
in  ^e  "single  idea"  of  opposition  to  the  Free  Soil  Sentiment. 
Nor  can  I  imagine  any  political  success,  any  party  favor,  or 
popular  reward^  which  would  tempt  me  to  compromise  in  any 
respect  the  independent  position  which  I  now  hold. 

It  is  vain  to  try  to  get  rid  of  this  question  of  the  Slave- 
Power,  except  by  victory  over  it  And  our  best  course,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  be  always  ready  for  the  contest.  > 

But  I  am  a  practical  man,  &  desire  to  act  in  such  way  as 
best  to  promote  the  Ideas  which  we  have  at  heart.  If  you  can 
shew  me  t^e  road  I  am  ready  to  follow. 

I  found  at  Washington  among  the  people  connected  with 
the  Union  great  bitterness  to  Col.  Benton,  &  a  determination 
to  cut  off  any  Presidential  candidate  favored  by  him.  They 
were  not  aware  of  his  sympathies  with  Col.  Butler. 

Buchanan  &  bis  friends  are  sanguine  that  "Old  Buck"  will 
be  Presdt;  but  they  add  that  if  it  is  not  he,  it  will  be  BuUer. 
Their  support  would  frighten  me. 

I  see  no  hope  in  any  quarter.  The  two  years  before  us  will 
be  crucial  years— years  of  the  Cross.  But  I  know  that  better 
times  will  soon  come.   For  Ood's  sake  I  stand  firm. 

I  hope  John  Van  Buren  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  en- 
meshed in  any  of  the  tempting  arrangements  for  mere  po- 
litical success.  He  is  bo  completely  committed  to  our  cause 
that  he  can  hope  for  nothing  except  by  its  triumph.  I  know  no 
one  who  has  spoken  a  stronger  or  more  timely  word  for  us 
than  he  has.  I  am  much  attached  to  him  personally,  I  admire 
his  abilities  &  am  grateful  for  what  he  has  done;  but  I  feel 
that,  if  he  would  snrroider  himself  more  unreservedly  to  the 
cause,  he  would  be  more  effective  still.   Few  have  such  powers. 

I  wish  I  had  seen  you  to  talk  of  these  things ;  for  I  cannot 
write  all  I  should  like  to  say,  nor  do  I  feel  that  I  have  ade- 
quately responded  to  yr  letter.    Let  me  hear  from  you  soon, 
I  am  anxioaB  about  the  movement,  &  hope  for  the  best. 
Believe  me, 

Ever  Sincerely  Yours 
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BDICNEB  TO  BI02L0W 

Boston,  Nor.  25th,  '51. 

Tnesday. 
Dear  Bigdow, 

Hawthorne  has  jnst  come  to  Boston  from  his  conntry  re- 
treat, &  has  answered  my  letter  by  a  call.  He  says  that  if  he 
wrote  for  any  paper  he  shonld  prefer  yonrs,  for,  so  far  as  he 
knows  his  own  politics,  they  are  nearer  the  Evening  Post  than 
any  thing  else;  but  he  has  notMng  ready,  &  he  donbts  whether 
a  tale  from  him  would  properly  cut  up  for  newspapers,  be- 
sides, if  it  did,  it  would  lose  its  freshness,  so  that  its  success  in 
a  volume  might  be  interfered  with,  &  he  evidently  looks  to  the 
latter  as  a  source  of  emolument. 

Sometime  ago  he  refused  $500  from  the  Tribune  for  one  of 
his  tales. 

His  address  for  sometime  will  be  West  Newton,  Mass., 
where  you  might  renew  your  application  directly  by  letter,  if 
yoQ  saw  fit 

My  purpose  is  to  leave  Boston  Wednesday  afternoon  &  to 
reach  N.  T.  Thursday  morning.  Now  I  desire  much  to  see  you 
&  John  Van  Buren,  on  my  way,  to  talk  affairs.  I  shall  write 
to  ask  him  to  dine  with  me  at  Delmooico's,  where  I  shall  stop, 
at  5  o'elk,  &  hope  you  will  do  the  same.  There  will  be  nobody 
else,  &  we  will  be  by  ourselves.  I  know  it  is  Thanksgiving 
Bay;  but,  as  he  has  no  family  &  you  are  still  young  in  this  rela- 
tion, perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  secure  yon  both.  Let  me  know, 
if  you  can  dine  with  me,  by  note  addressed  to  me  at  Del- 
mcmico's,  or  by  Telegraph  to  Boston  Wednesday  morning. 
Ever  Tours 


P.S.    What  prodigious  talent  Kossuth  shews  in  England! 
P.S.    The  Coalition  has  carried  the  State,  &,  as  the  Whigs 
made  the  issue  on  my  election,  you  see  one  of  the  consequences. 


KOSSUTH'S  MISTAKE 


BUMNEB  TO  BIGELOW 


Wabhinotof, 
Dec.  13th,  '51. 
Dear  Bigelow, 

Kossuth  errs— all  err— who  ask  any  interveniion  by 
GOVT.  Individnala  may  do  as  they  please,  stepping  to  the 
verge  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  the  Govt,  cannot  act. 

Depend  npon  it,  yoa  will  nm  against  a  post,  if  yon  pnsh  that 
idea. 

Enthnaiast  for  Freedom,  I  am  for  every  thing  practical,  but 
that  is  not  practical. 
Think  of  this. 

Ever  Yrs 


bumneb  to  bioblow 

Sen.  Chambeb, 
Dec.  27th  [1851]. 
Dear  Bigelow, 

Bring  out  that  passage  abont  Webster  in  the  2nd  vol.  of 
Story's  Life— abont  1842,  &  translate  the  Greek.    It  will  tell. 

Gull  also  from  the  vols,  the  passages  on  the  importance  of  a 
Northern  Spirit,  &  against  "donghf aces."  Li  the  Index,  under 
the  head  of  * '  Slavery,  its  inflaence  on  the  North ' '  or  something 
like  this,  yon  will  find  a  key  to  them.  They  will  make  a  telling 
colnmn.  Don't  forget  this.  They  are  very  pertinent  to  oar 
days. 

Bead  the  criticiam  on  the  Prigg  case. 

The  fate  of  Foote's  resolutions  is  uncertain,  &  I  am  uncer- 
tain what  to  do  about  them.  I  wish  sometime  during  the  ses- 
sion to  declare  myself  fully  on  the  subject ;  but  I  am  not  clear 
that  this  is  the  time.    I  should  rather  do  it  later. 

I  feel  that  Kossuth  has  made  a  great  mistake.  By  asking 
too  much,  he  has  missed  a  great  opportunity  of  impressing  the 
country. 

Ever  Yrs 
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buuneb  to  bioelow 

Senate  Chahbeb, 

Monday-[1852]. 
Dear  Bigelow, 

On  inqniry  I  leam  that  the  Hayti  Correspondence  has  not 
yet  been  reed  at  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Tomorrow  for  Webster  I    The  Sonth  ■would  never  give  him 
their  votes.    Look  for  their  voices. 

To-day  has  exposed  the  pettiness  of  the  old  parties  in  ex- 
cluding Hill,  Chase  &  myself  from  committees. 
Ever  Yrs 


SniCNXB  TO  BIGELOW 

Sen.  Chahbeb,  ' 

Feb.  3d,  '52. 
Dear  Bigelow, 

What  yon  say  of  Marcy  &  his  chances  is  like  dropping  the 
iron  cnrtain.    I  will  hope  for  something  better. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  Buchanan  will  be  nomi- 
nated, in  which  event  there  may  be  a  third  candidate. 

Mr.  Lyons  of  St.  Lawrence  Co.  is  here,  mnch  devoted  to 
Houston,  &  sanguine  that  he  will  be  nominated.  I  am  won 
very  much  by  Houston's  conversation.  With  him  the  Anti- 
Slavery  interest  would  stand  better  than  with  any  man  who 
seems  now  among  possibilitiea ;  he  is  really  against  Slavery; 
&  has  no  prejadices  against  Free  Soilers.  In  other  respects 
he  is  candid,  liberal  &  honorable.  I  have  been  astonished  to 
find  myself  so  much  of  his  inclining. 

Col.  Benton  says  that  those  Kentucky  resolutions  were  pre- 
pared in  Washington  &  sent  out  in  order  "to  slaughter" 
Butler.  He  says  no  Freesoil-man  can  go  into  the  Baltimore 
Conv.  without  a  halter  about  his  neck,  &  asks  how  Preston 
King  can  go  there. 
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Yon  will  Bee  that  the  Htmker  Advertiser  of  Boston,  on  the 
strength  of  an  imperfect  telegraphic  report,  made  haste  to 
attack  my  speech  on  Pnblic  Lands,  mis-apprehending  &  mis- 
stating my  position.  In  this  it  shewed  the  antTnu^.  Jndge 
Felch  of  Midiigan,  in  an  elaborate  speech  to-day,  has  adopted 
&  sustained  my  view.  I  challenge  criticism  for  it,— although 
it  is  new. 

I  love  the  memory  of  Story— I  recognise  his  foibles— but  I 
admire  his  judicial  character  as  transcendant   The  son  wrote 
with  the  constant  sentiment  of  a  son.   Don't  be  too  hard. 
Ever  Yra 


SUHNEB  TO  BIGELOW 

Washington,  March  2nd,  1852. 
Dear  Bigelow, 

Congress  &  all  the  world  have  a  vacation  to-day  to  qnaff 
fresh  air,  sunshine  &  Champagne  on  board  the  Baltic.  I  voted 
for  the  adjournment;  but  did  not  care  to  put  myself  in  the 
great  man-trap,  set  especially  for  members  of  Congress.  How 
I  shall  finally  vote,  I  know  not;  but  I  incline  with  you. 

I  wish  some  practical  way  of  secnring  cheap  ocean  postage. 
That  I  regard  as  of  unquestionable  value,  in  all  respects. 

I  am  disturbed  by  your  dissent  from  my  land  views ;  for  I 
counted  upon  yr  concurrence.  I  think  you  do  not  precisely 
appreciate  the  limitations  of  my  argt  Looking  upon  the 
United  States  as  the  great  untaxed  proprietor,  I  say  it  ought 
to  contribute  bountifully  to  roads,  ft  other  means  by  which  the 
lands  may  be  benefited.  What  I  said  hath  this,  extent;  no 
more.  Hy  view  was  briefiy  summed  up  in  an  off-hand  re- 
joinder to  Mr.  Hunter,  which  I  enclose  for  yr  eye. 

I  see  nothing  certain  in  the  Presidential  horizon.  In  all  my 
meditations  I  revert  with  new  regret  to  the  attempted  recon- 
ciliation of  '49,  in  yr  state.  Without  that,  we  should  now  con- 
troul  the  Free  States. 

I  read  carefully  &  enjoyed  much  Mr.  Bryant's  Address.'  I 
was  tempted  to  WTit«  him  the  praise  which  vr&s  on  my  lips.   It 

>  Before  the  New  York  Hiatorioal  Bodet;,  on  Cooper,  Webitor  predding; 
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was  a  truthful,  simple  &  delicate  compositioii ;  and  much  as  I 
value  sculpture  &  Greenough,  I  cannot  but  add  that  it  Till  be 
a  more  durable  monument  to  Cooper  than  any  other.    Web- 
ster's historical  article  was  crude  &  trite  enough. 
Ever  Yours 


SUKNEB  TO  BIOEIX)W 

ConfidentitU 

Sbitate  Chambbb, 

Monday  [Augnst,  1852]. 
My  dear  Bigelow, 

The  world  blesses  the  telegraph  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  carries  news ;  but  speakers  must  curse  it  for  its  in- 
accuracies. Id  sending  the  reports  of  what  I  say,  I  am  often 
tempted  to  exclaim— "give  me  oblivion  rather  than  such  a 
notoriety."    My  late  speech  looked  strangely  in  New  York. 

The  kind  interest  yon  express  in  my  speech  tempts  me  to  the 
confidence  of  friendship.  1  shall  be  attacked,  &  the  speech 
will  be  disparaged.  But  you  shall  know  something  of  what 
was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  You  wilt  see  what  Hill 
&  Chase  said  openly  in  debate.  Others  are  reported  in  Con- 
vention. I  know  that  some  Hunkers  have  felt  its  force.  Clarke 
of  B.  I.  said  "it  would  be  a  text-book  when  they  were  dead  ft 
gone."  Shields  said  it  was  the  ablest  speech  ever  made  in  the 
Senate  on  Slavery;  and  Bright  used  even  stronger  language. 
Casa  has  complimented  me  warmly.  Soule  has  expressed  him- 
self in  the  strongest  terms.  Welles,  after  using  strong  terms 
of  praise,  said  "it  would  do  more  mischief  than  any  speech 
ever  made  in  the  Country."  Polk,  who  was  sober  &  who  lis- 
tened for  two  hours,  said  "the  argt.  was  unanswerable," 
though  he  could  not  say  this  aloud.  I  write  these  for  your 
private  &  friendly  eye. 

I  throw  this  speech  down  as  a  gage.  I  believe  it  presents 
the  true  limits  of  opposition  to  slavery,  within  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  challenge  an  answer.  The  attempts  in  the  Senate 
were  puerile  and  Ul-tempered. 
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I  sold  yon  the  ontside  of  the  Era,  which  containB  7  colnxDna. 
The  whole  will  be  18  colonmB.  The  next  batch  yon  shall  have 
to-morrow.  It  would  please  me  much  to  see  it  in  the  Post;  bnt 
I  did  not  expect  it 

I  can  not  leave  here  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Many  mat- 
ters, among  others  the  publication  of  my  speech  in  a  pamphlet, 
will  detain  me  after  the  close  of  the  session.  I  see  that  I  am 
annonnced  for  Fanenil  Hall  next  Taesday.  This  I  regret  I 
am  weary  &  long  for  vacation.  I  have  been  in  my  seat  every 
day  this  session. 

I  shall  hope  to  see  yon  on  my  way  through  New  York,  to 
converse  on  many  things.  I  regret  very  much  that  John  Van 
Bnren  has  gone  into  t^s  campaign.  If  he  could  not  oppose 
Baltimore  he  should  have  been  silent.  Even  Welles,  with 
whom  he  has  been  speaking  in  New  Hampshire,  says  he  ought 
to  have  gone  to  Europe.  My  admiration  &  attachment  for 
him  have  been  sincere,  &,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  I  regret 
his  course. 

Pardon  this  freedom. 

We  are  now  in  the  hurly-bnrly  of  a  last  day.  The  pressure 
is  immense. 

Ever  Yours 


SmCNEB  TO  BIQELOW 

Washington,  Sunday  [December,  1852]. 
Dear  Bigelow, 

I  had  done  nothing  about  the  Hayti  Correspondence,  as  our 
Committees  have  not  yet  been  appointed,  &  SonlS  has  not  yet 
arrived. 
Tomorrow  I  wilt  send  you  a  copy,— if  possible. 
The  pressure  from  the  Southern  Chivalry  will  cause  a  day 
to  be  set  apart  in  Congress  for  the  burial  of  Mr.  Webster. 
Would  that  it  were  indeed  "to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise 
himl"  Of  course,  I  cannot  appear  among  the  eulogists  of 
Daniel  Webster. 

"Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  hewt  into  my  mouth." — 
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Yon  remember  the  words  of  Cordelia.    I  shall  be  silent;  but 
that  silence  shall  be  a  speech.   Dwn  tacet  damores. 

7r  sketch  of  Thackeray  interested  me  mnch. 
Why  does  not  yr  paper  come  more  regolarlyf 
Ever  Trs 

Bnah  tells  me  that  %oths  of  the  democrats  are  against  the 
movement  for  Cuba,  &  he  is  glad  to  believe  that  Pierce  is 
"Conservative."  Dickinson  is  bnay  trying  to  check-mate 
Mart^. 


FBEBTON  KINO  TO  BIQELOW 

Wabhinqtoit,  Deer.  23d,  1852. 
Dear  Sir: 

Iq  a  casnal  conversation  with  Col.  Botton  the  other  evening 
I  got  the  impression  that  his  Book  wonld  be  prepared  and 
examined  by  himself  with  great  care  before  it  would  be  pab- 
liehed  and  that  it  was  not  fully  ready  for  the  Press.  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  yonr  writing  direct  to  the  Col.  on  the  sub- 
ject—or  if  you  choose  I  will  speak  to  him  or  Mr.  Blair,  I  have 
no  donbt,  would  confer  with  him.  I  shall  not  make  any  sug- 
gestion to  any  one  on  the  sabject  without  hearing  from  yon 
again. 

Yonrs  truly 


BUHNXB  TO  BIOELOV 

WAsmNQTON,  Sunday  [1852-3]. 
Dear  Btgdow, 

The  diplomatic  complaints  open  rich.  They  are  pleasant 
reading.  Before  you  finish  with  them,  I  hope  you  will  have  at 
least  one  stiff  article  on  the  character  of  onr  repreaentatives 
abroad.   For  God's  sake  let  us  have  republicans,  who  will  not 
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crouch  to  rank  or  fashion,  but  will  bear  themselves  as  becomes 
the  foremost  Republic  I    Let  Pierce  have  a  warning. 

There  is  a  Inll  here,  nothing  doing,  except  cabinet-making. 
I  write  for  yr  private  eye  some  of  the  sayings.  B.  F.  Hallett 
writes  that  Pierce  must  not  take  a  Free  Soiler  or  Secessionist. 
The  compromises  are  the  most  rabid  &  prosciiptive.  On  the 
other  hand  John  Tyler,  from  his  retreat  in  Vii^^inia,  says 
there  mnat  be  in  the  Cabinet  a  Free  Soiler  &  a  secessionist. 
Dickinson  overflows  against  Marcy,  who  he  prophesies  will 
end  as  a  Free  Soiler.  He  thinks  he  oonld  have  carried  New 
York  by  a  larger  vote  than  Pierce.  SonlS  tells  me  that  his 
friends  asked  him  how  he  shonld  regard  John  V.  B.'s  appoint- 
ment. His  reply  was— "We  accepted  his  services  in  the  hoar 
of  battle,  it  will  be  dishonorable  to  discard  him  in  the  hour  of 
victory."  SoulS  is  a  generous  chivalrous  character.  Having 
been  in  a  minority  at  home  he  knows  bow  to  sympathize  wit£ 
the  minority  at  tiie  North.  His  friends  wish  Jeff.  Davis  as 
Seoy  of  War.  He  speaks  warmly  of  Dix,  &  thinks  he  would  be 
a  good  appointment.  Qwin  despairing  of  re-election  wishes  to 
retreat  to  the  Treasnry. 

Ever  Trs 


It  was  in  the  winter  of  1852  that  I  received  the  following 
note  from  C^rge  William  Curtis : 

Monday,  27th  Dec.  1852. 
My  dear  Sir: 

My  friend  Mr.  Sherwood  represents  the  Conmiittee  for  the 
Popular  Series  of  Lectures  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  wishes  to 
spmk  with  you  to  coax  you  to  present  me  to  the  public  which 
so  jastly  and  warmly  appreciates  your  genius  1 1  (not  to 
flatter) 

Yours  most  truly 
M..BiaHi)W.  Gk>.  Wh.  CuMB 


I,  of  conrse,  promptly  testified  my  pleasure  in  complying 
with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Curtis. 
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It  was  on  this  occaBion  that  Cnrtia  formally  adopted  lectar- 
ing  as  a  vocation.  As  the  author  of  "I^rne  and  I"  and  "Nile 
Notes,"  he  was  known  to  and  admired  by  a  select  few  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  but  he  had  still  a  name  to  make  for 
success  in  the  lectnre  field.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this 
that  led  him  to  be^  in  New  York,  idiere  sooner  than  else- 
where he  might  commend  himself  for  a  starring  engagement 
in  the  provinces. 

His  audience  was  not  large.  It  consisted  pretty  exclusively 
of  kinspeople  and  personal  friends.  The  lecture,  however,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  a  miscellaneous  audience;  was  duly 
noticed  by  the  press  on  the  following  day ;  and,  by  the  number 
of  times  it  was  repeated  by  him,  must  have  netted  him,  first 
and  last,  much  money,  though  on  this,  his  first  night,  he  prob- 
ably did  not  clear  expenses  in  door  receipts.  In  the  advertis- 
ing it  procured  him,  it  was  probably  the  moat  profitable 
evening  he  ever  spent  on  the  lectnre  platform. 

I  then  felt  flattered,  and  still  remember  with  satisfaction 
that  from  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers  he  should 
have  selected  one  of  the  proprietary  editors  of  the  press  with 
whom  he  was  then  probably  least  intimate,  to  preside  at  bis 
first  appearance  before  the  pnblic  as  a  speaker. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Curtis  commenced  at  the  Press 
Club,  and  up  to  that  time  had  been  limited  to  oar  meetings  at 
its  monthly  dinners. 


SniCNZB  TOKCQELOW 

Sknaie  Chahbsb, 

Jan.  10th,  '53. 
Dear  Bigdmo, 

Here  is  a  note  which  explains  itself.  The  writer,  as  yon  see, 
desires  to  enter  upon  newspaper  life.  He  is  still  young— say 
22— of  Harvard  College— with  a  taste  for  books  &  scholar- 
ship.  I  will  give  him  an  introduction  to  you,  as  he  desires. 

SonlS's  theory  is  to  keep  ourselves  master  of  our  position  & 
watchful  of  exigencies,  without  filibustering  &  with  a  just  re- 
gard for  Spain  &  the  Castilian  character,  believing  that  the  time 
will  come  when  Spain  may  be  disposed  to  part  with  the  Island. 
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It  is  clear  that  many  desire  to  dispeiue  with  Cass 'a  serrioes 
as  leader.  This  will  animate  the  discuBsion  which  oommenoes 
tomorrow. 

Jan.  lltb.  I  send  yon  to-day  the  first  copy  I  have  seen  of 
Part  n  of  Doct  accompanying  Presdt's  Message. 

I  lately  met  Col.  Benton  at  dinner  chez  Bodisco,  &  intro- 
duced the  snbject  of  yonr  desires.  I  pressed  Tiim  to  allow  the 
speedy  publication  of  large  parcels  of  his  work  in  the  Evening 
Post.  He  told  me  that  Cicero  was  not  mentioned  by  Virgil  or 
Horace— that  during  the  AagQStan  period  he  seemed  to  be  for- 
gotten—but that  his  Orations  &  Letters  were  now  the  exclosive 
anthority  for  the  history  of  his  times  I— 

SonlS  ia  to-day  in  his  seat,  but  qnite  nnwell. 

Ever  Toon 


Senatb  Chambeb, 
_,     ,       _.    ,  Jan,  11th, '53. 

Jfy  dear  Bxgetow, 

I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  yon  my  friend  Mr.  "Wm.  8.  Thayer, 

of  whom  I  have  already  written— a  young  man  of  talent  ft 

coltore,  of  tnie  principles- a  poet,  a  scholar  &  a  writer.    He 

seeks  a  newspaper  life.    I  know  yon  will  give  him  yr  coonseL 

Ever  Trs, 

Geibubs  SumixB' 


suicnxb  to  bigelow 

'Sbnatb  Chaubis, 
„.    ,  Jan.  17th,  '53. 

Dear  Btgelow, 

It  seems  to  me  a  certain  Will  now  current  in  newspapers 
deserves  an  article. 

'With  this  iiot«  eonnneneed  ths  «»uiwti<m  of  Hr.  Thajer  with  th«  Kiwn- 
ing  Fowl  nntil  hii  health  eompelled  him  to  take  refnge  m  ■  milder  elimate 
aaid  to  end  his  dsjs  as  Consnl-Qeneral  of  the  United  States  in  Egypt  Mr. 
Bnamar  did  not  in  the  least  aza^erate  the  merita  of  his  bisnd  nor  oonld  Ihm 
have  bnagined  his  valna  to  the  Evtmhtg  Pott. 
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Mark  the  extent  to  which  it  draws  on  friends— the  Walter 
Scott  mania  to  support  his  "honse"— &  the  ostentations  dec- 
laration that  certain  domesticB  are  "free" — in  Mass.  where 
Slavery  wab  abolished  by  the  Constitution  in  1780. 

I  send  also  an  interesting  circular  which  may  be  called  a 
codicil  to  the  Will. 

EverYra 

Etmter  told  me  this  morning  that  there  was  no  tmth  in  yr 
story  that  he  stood  off  from  y  Cabinet  on  accotmt  of  Dix. 

The  following  is  the  "interesting  circular"  sent  by  Sumner: 

Washwqtok  City,  January  1,  1853. 
Sir: 

Mr.  WEB8TEB,yearB  ago,  emancipated  &  negro  man  named  "  William,  " 
with  whose  good  service  as  "bod7  aerrant,"  up  to  the  death-bed  at 
Marahfield,  you  may  be  acquainted,  and  whom  he  so  kindly  mentioned 
in  his  wiU.  He  ever  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  kind  master,  and  it 
was  Mr.  Websteb'b  expreraed  intention  to  have  also  emancipated  his 
wife,  "Daphne,"  a  slave  in  this  District.  This,  with  many  other 
intended  testimonials  of  individual  regard,  was  postponed  by  a  pres- 
snre  of  official  business,  and  finally  arrested  by  the  relentless  hand 
of  Death. 

Circumstances  of  recent  occurrence,  render  it  necessary  that 
"Daphne"  be  sold  by  her  present  owner,  and  "William"  is  grieved 
to  learn  that  she  may  be  sent  to  the  Sooth,'  whilst  he  can  only  obtain  - 
a  livelihood  here,  or  in  some  other  city  where  aervants  of  his  class 
are  needed.  A  knowledge  of  all  these  facts  have  [sic]  induced  the 
subscribers  (sustained  by  other  admirers  of  the  Great  Statesman)  to 
solicit  subscriptions  from  gentlemen  who  may  be  disposed  to  aid  in  a 
good  deed,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  regard  to  a  faithful  domestic,  and  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  hia  benefactor. 

Any  sum  you  may  be  pleased  to  contribute,  may  be  enclosed  to 
RiCHABD  Smith,  Esq.,  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  who  haa 
consented  to  act  as  treasurer.  Acknowledgments  will  be  made  in  the 
public  prints;  and,  should  there  be  any  surplus,  it  will  be  given  to 

WnjiiAM.  ■«  HI. 

^^^  Very  respectfully, 

Toot  obedient  servants, 

Chablxs  Lanman, 
Gboboe  J.  Abbot, 
Ben.  Peblet  Foobe. 
'With  an  infant  five  montba  old. 


GEORGE  SUMNER  DECLINES  OFFICE 


SnCNEB  TO  BIGELOW 

Private 

SUTATB  GrAKBEB, 

March  26th,  '53. 
Dear  Sigdow, 

The  post  of  Asaiatant  Secy  of  State  was  offered  to  my 
brother ;  but  I  write,  not  for  any  public  correction  of  yr  paper, 
bat  merely  for  yr  private  information. 

More  than  10  days  ago  Mr.  Marcy  commnnicated  to  me  per- 
sonally his  desire  to  have  my  brother  in  the  place— his  sense 
of  his  fitness  beyond  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  coontry— 
ft  also  the  extent  to  which  he  was  plagned  by  applications 
from  persons  who  would  make  the  office  only  a  clerkship.  My 
brother  was  absent  from  Washington  at  the  time.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  Marcy  I  sent  for  him,  &  on  his  arrival,  at  Mr. 
Marcy's  request,  he  reported  himself  at  the  State  Department 
—was  most  cordially  welcomed— was  assured  that  not  only 
the  Secy,  but  the  President,  desired  him  to  be  Assistant  Secry 
—that  his  knowledge  of  European  affairs  was  needed— that  it 
was  the  intention  to  raise  the  salary  of  the  office  &  to  make  it  a 
desirable  position.  At  three  different  stages  of  a  protracted 
interview  the  matter  was  thus  pressed  upon  my  brother.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  interview  Mr.  Marcy  expressed  a  desire 
for  some  confession  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  by  which  my 
brother  should  be  distinguished  from  me— some  acceptance  of 
the  Baltimore  Platform,  all  of  which  he  peremptorily  declined 
to  do  in  a  manner  that  made  Mr.  Marcy  say  to  me  afterwards 
that  he  had  "behaved  in  an  honourable  manner."  After  my 
brother  had  fully  declared  bis  determination,  &  his  abnegation 
of  all  desire  for  offices,  of  which  I  do  not  speak  in  detail,  the 
Secretary  still  expressed  a  desire  for  bis  services.  Subse- 
quently my  brother  addressed  him  a  brief  note  absolutely 
declining,  &  in  another  note  recommended  the  appointment  of 
Dudley  Mann. 

This  affair  has  got  into  the  newspapers,  but  by  no  sngges- 
tion  of  mine  or  of  my  brother. 

Slidell's  nomination  is  a  great  blow  to  SouIS. 
Ever  Yrs 
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niHMXB  TO  BIOSLOW 

SUTAIB  ChAMBEE, 

April  7th, '63. 
Dear  Bigdow, 

Did  I  tell  yon  what  Marcy  Baid  of  the  Barahamer  section  as 
an  aid  to  the  Administration t  I  forget;  but  your  article  of 
yesterday  reminds  me  of  it 

He  declared  that  this  Administration  conld  not  get  through 
without  leaning  npon  the  BambQmers— that  they  were  the 
truest  democrats  (he  did  not  say  becanse  they  support  per- 
sonal r\g\ts)  —on  finance,  state  rights  &c  &  that  the  national 
parfy  would  need  their  assistance.  He  claimed  great  credit 
to  himself  for  the  Union,  saying  that  he  had  made  the  bridge 
between  the  two  Sections.  To  which  I  replied,  that  he  shonld 
be  hailed  with  Boman  praise,  as  Pontifex  Maximus. 

We  expect  to-day  the  nomination  of  Soulfi  for  Spain  & 
Buchanan  for  England.  The  tone  of  the  Administration  on 
Foreign  affairs  will  be  indicated  by  Sonl6*s  nomination.  This 
I  know. 

Some  curiosities  of  the  Cabinet  I  learn.  My  brother's  first 
nomination  in  cabinet  council  came  from  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
spumed  at  once  the  suggestion  from  Marcy  that  he  would  be 
obnoziouB  to  the  South  1  Give  me  a  thorough  Southerner 
rather  than  a  Northern  doughface  t 

Ever  Trs 


SOMNXiB  TO  BIQELOW 

Skkatb  Chambbb, 

13th  June,  '54. 
My  dear  Bigetovf, 

What  have  you  to  say  on  the  statement  that  Dominica  is  a 
white  republic,  in  contradistinction  to  Haytit 

Is  Sultana  of  Caucasian  or  African  extraction  or  of  mixed 
oricpnt 
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How  many  persons  of  unmixed  wbite  blood  are  there  in 
Dominica  f 

If  you  can  answer  these  qneations  easily  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  your  answers.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  do  it  in  yr. 
paper. 

Many  here  who  look  forward  to  a  Grand  Junction  party  at 
the  North  have  been  disturbed  by  yr.  article  of  last  week;  ft  I 
am  one  of  them.  I  see  no  salvation  of  tiie  country,  except  in 
such  a  combination,  that  all  past  differences  on  Tariff,  Internal 
improvements  ft  other  things,  shall  be  dissolved  aa  in  a  pot^it 
alfflubic. 

Ever  Yours 


With  tiie  accession  of  Polk  to  the  Presidency,  Blair  and 
Bivea  discontinned  the  publication  of  the  Qtobe,  which  had 
been  the  organ  of  the  Administration  since  Jackson's  time, 
and  a  paper  called  the  Union,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Bitchie  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  took  its  place.  The  follow- 
ing letter  was  one  of  the  ignoble  fruits  of  Qie  change. 


Pttion  Office. 

WlSmNOTOM  CiTT, 

July  12th,  1863. 
Wk.  C.  Bbtant  &  Co., 

Gentlemen: 
Toora  of  the  9th  inst.  is  rec'd.  You  were  right  in  anpposing  that 
the  New  York  Evening  Pott  had  been  ersaed  from  our  exchange  list. 
I  deemed  snch  course  to  be  but  b  proper  indication  of  the  feelings  with 
which  I  regarded  the  persisteiice  of  the  Poxt  in  a  line  of  policy  cal- 
culated to  injure  the  democratic  party  asd  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
sectional  agitation.  I  supposed  too  that  such  course  would  be  expected 
and  probably  desired  by  you.  I  cannot  consent  to  place  the  Poit  on 
my  books  as  a  subscriber,  but  as  yon  express  a  wish  to  reoeive  the  Union 
I  shall  have  the  Pott  restored  to  oor  exchange  list,  not  intending  there- 
by however  to  modify  in  any  respect  the  sentimentB  recently  avowed  in 
the  Union  as  to  the  character  of  the  Poaf. 

With  proper  regard, 

B.  ABHffTwnra. 
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sdhnxb  to  bigblow 

Shnati  Ohammb, 

16th  June,  '54. 
My  dear  Bigelow, 

Oeneral  Honaton  haa  occasion  to  be  in  New  York,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  &,  I  doubt  not,  will  addrees  his  feUow- 
citizens,  if  occasion  is  given.  He  speaks  openly  of  the  Ad- 
ministration &  denounces  the  Nebraska  perfidy,  as,  among 
other  things,  an  overthrow  of  the  Texas  resolution,  secnring  4 
new  States.  Do  give  him  a  good  opportunity.  Douglas  &  his 
braas  band  can  be  outdone. 

The  admission  from  a  Texas  senator  that  the  Compronuae 
by  which  his  state  is  to  be  benefited  is  practically  annulled, 
will  pave  the  way  for  the  complete  annulling  by  the  North  of 
all  the  other  compromises. 

Ever  Touts 


My  life-work  outside  of  the  domestie  circle  for  the  next  eig^t 
years  was  pretty  fully  recorded  in  the  columns  of  the  Evening 
Post.  They  were  very  instructive  years  for  me.  They  helped 
me  morally  and  intellectually.  I  had  the  singular  advantage 
of  being  associated  in  the  moat  confidential  relations  with  the 
most  eminent  man  of  letters  which  our  country  had  then  pro- 
duced—I don't  think  I  would  take  great  risk  in  saying,  has 
yet  produced.  I  had  never  met  then,  nor  have  I  met  since,  a 
man  of  higher  moral  standards  nor  many  men  of  such  varied 
literary  accomplishments,  though  his  modesty  was  such  that 
few  even  of  his  intimate  friends  had  any  just  idea  of  the  extent 
of  them.  I  was  more  successful  than  I  had  any  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  we  prospered. 

The  questions  we  had  to  discuss  in  those  days,  happily  for 
me,  were  mainly  moral  questions.  We  were  for  freedom 
against  slavery,  which  was  the  piice  de  rSsistancs  from  year 
in  to  year  out.  We  were  the  leading  if  not  the  only  champion 
of  a  revenue  tariff  as  against  a  protective  tariff,  in  all  the 
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Northern  States.  We  hunted  with  almost  reckless  andaraty 
every  base  or  selfish  influence  that  was  bron^t  to  bear  either 
upon  legislation  or  administration.  Hence,  although  we  al- 
ways professed  to  be  Democrats  and  to  preach  what  we  re- 
garded as  the  genuine  principles  of  popular  sovereignty,  we 
were  never  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  machine,  and  rarely  were 
even  as  tolerant  of  it  as  perhaps  at  times  we  might  as  well 
have  been. 

The  following  note  from  the  late  Jared  Sparks  was  pro- 
voked by  a  review  I  made  of  that  gentleman's  edition  of  the 
correspondence  of  Washington  with  Bead,  in  which  I  took 
exception  to  Mr.  Sparks's  editorial  liberties  with  the  text  of 
Washington's  letters— liberties  such  as,  many  years  later,  I 
learned  had  been  taken  with  the  Antobiography  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin by  his  literary  executor.'  Our  correspondence  may  be 
found  in  the  Evening  Post  of  January  or  February,  1B52,  and 
I  thiak  had  some  influence  in  protecting  the  text  of  our  co- 
lonial publicists  from  the  profane  liberties  of  purists. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  later  how  much  pain  my  criticism  had 
given  this  learned  and  venerable  professor,  but  even  now, 
after  an  interval  of  more  than  half  a  century,  I  find  it  diflBcult 
to  pardon  such  editorial  liberties,  especially  when  the  example 
was  set  by  one  of  the  then  most  accredited  literary  anthoritiea 
in  our  coontry. 


JABED  SPABES  TO  WILLIAM  C.  BBTANT 

Private 

Cahbbidge,  March  29tb,  1662. 
Dear  Sir; 

I  forward  herewith  a  commimieation,  in  the  form  of  letters,  which 
I  Bhould  be  glad  to  have  published  in  the  Evening  Post.  They  relate 
to  Btrietares  which  have  appeared  in  that  Journal,  respecting  my 
editorial  agency  in  the  preparation  of  Washington's  Writings  for  the 
press. 

If  there  should  be  any  objection  to  publishing  these  letters  in  the 

*8ee  Bigelow'fl  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Preface  (The  lippineott  Co., 
PhiladdpUs). 
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Sx>ening  Post,  which  I  cannot  suppose,  I  most  ask  of  70a  the  favor  to 
letom  them  to  me  without  delay  through  the  mail. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

With  much  respect  ft  r^;ard. 

Your  ob't  Serrt 


P.  S.  These  papers  were  nearly  prepared  two  months  ago,  imme- 
diately after  the  notice  of  Lord  Mahoa'a  book  appeared  in  your  Jour- 
nal; but  I  was  then  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which  has  oonflned 
me  to  the  house  ever  since,  &  from  which  I  am  but  just  now  recover- 
ing. Moreover,  I  had  a  long  ilhiess  at  the  time  the  strictures  were 
first  published,  which  disabled  me  ^m  writing. 

I  hope  the  two  extracts  marked  in  the  margin  will  be  printed  in 
the  same  type  as  the  body  of  the  articles ;  and  that  the  several  letters 
will  appear  in  as  nearly  consecutive  papers  ss  your  other  arrangementa 
will  permit. 


A  hnmorons  article  whicli  appeared  in  a  WcBtem  paper  and 
which  I  copied  into  the  Evening  Post  led  to  the  following  cor- 
respondence and  to  a  considerable  transient  fame  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  and  still  is  mostly  known  hj  the  pseudonym  of 
"Doesticks."  Mr.  Thomson  finally  found  a  place  on  the  staff 
of  the  Tribune  for  a  time.  His  habits,  however,  were  or  be- 
came unfortunate,  and  his  career  was  meteoric.  I  then  thought 
and  still  think  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  intellectnal  gifts  which 
properly  hnsbanded  and  cultivated  wonld  have  entitled  him  to 
a  by  no  means  inconspicaous  place  among  American  men  of 
letters. 


"DOBBnCKS"  TO  BIQELOW 

Niw  Tons,  Dec.  4, 1854. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  was  detained  at  home  yesterday,  as  yon  have  nndoabtedly 
snrmiBed,  by  stress  of  weather.  The  business  upon  which  I 
wished  to  converse  ia  like  this:— 
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Mr.  LiTennore  Beems  to  be  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
I  may  be  able  to  vrite  something  for  him  which  will  sell,  and 
as  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  that,  especially  if  it  will  put  a 
few  dollars  in  my  individual  ponch,  I  have  about  determined  to 
try.  My  idea  is  to  take  some  of  the  letters  which  have  already 
appeared,  write  others  to  fill  in,  connect  them  by  some  slight 
thread  (as  for  instance  the  adventures  of  Doesticks  and  his 
friends),  and  then,  claiming  nothing  on  the  score  of  literary 
merit,  publish  them  for  what  they  are.  If  the  work  should 
meet  with  a  sale,  all  very  well ;  if  not,  there  will  be  nothing  lost 
or  risked  on  the  score  of  reputation.  "What  I  would  ask  of  you 
is,  your  opinion  as  to  the  judiciousness  of  such  a  course,  as  to 
the  probability  of  the  sale  of  the  book  sufficient  to  protect  the 
publisher  at  least  from  loss ;  and  what  yon  think  about  Mr.  L. 
being  the  proper  man  to  make  terme  with.  I  should  do  all  in 
my  power  to  fulfill  my  part  of  the  bargain,  and  try  my  utmost 
to  make  the  work  readable.  By  devoting  all  my  spare  time  to 
the  enterprise,  I  think  I  might  be  able  to  have  Qie  necessary 
quantity  at  least,  prepared  in  three  or  four  months.  I  shoald 
Dot  desire  to  make  any  engagement  which  will  prevent  my 
writing  say  one  letter  a  week  for  some  paper. 

If  you  can  suggest  to  me  any  plan  which  yon  think  wonld  be 
an  improvement,  or  any  title  which  you  think  wonld  "take," 
your  hints  will  be  most  gratefully  received.  Mr.  L.  says  that 
if  I  conclude  a  bargain  with  him  he  will  give  whatever  terms 
you  shall  say  to  be  fair  and  honourable  for  both  parties. 

Will  you  then,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  favors  you  have 
shown  me,  permit  me  to  refer  him  to  you  when  he  begins  to 
talk  of  money,  and  whatever  you  may  agree  with  him  I  will 
consider  binding  upon  myself. 

I  have  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  L.  at  noon,  and  if  yon  can  send  me 
an  immediate  answer,  however  brief,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged. 
I  did  not  like  to  trespass  personally  upon  your  time  at  this 
hour,  and  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  judge  what  I 
desire  to  do,  and  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  subject  as  well 
from  a  written  as  a  verbal  statement,  and  do  it  with  leaa 
tronble  to  yourself. 

Tours  truly, 

M.  W.  Thouboit. 


TBB  rinvr  tbiuhpr  or  tbx  pabtibanb  of  fbes  boil,  tbxm 

LABOB,  AND  7BEE  MEN 

IN  1863  BaoAtor  Doufflaa  introdiiced  his  third  anti-Nebraaka 
Bill,  organiKing  two  Territories  instead  of  one  and  de- 
claring that  the  MiHiouri  Compromise, being "inconsistoit 
with  the  prinoipje  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  sla- 
very  in  the  Htatoa  and  Territories,  aa  recognized  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  1650  (commonly  called  the  compromise  measares),  is 
hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  tme  intent 
and  meaning  of  tbiu  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any 
Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  bat  to  leave 
tlie  people  thereof  perfe<<tly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domeetio  inatitatiani)  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
GoDBtitution"— a  change  which  Senator  Benton  characterized 
as  "a  stump  Rpaach  injected  into  the  belly  of  the  Nebraska 
Bill."  Mr.  Hamlin,  afterwards  Vice-President,  is  quoted  by 
Hay  and  Nioolay  as  their  authority  for  saying  that  this  bill  as 
quoted  was  written  by  President  Franklin  Pierce  himself. 
Douglas,  doubting  the  flrmness  of  the  President,  told  Hamlin 
ha  intended  to  get  from  the  President  something  in  black  and 
white  that  would  hold  him.  He  afterwards  showed  Mr.  Ham- 
lin the  draft  of  the  amendment  in  Pierce's  own  writing. 

In  1853  the  Houbo  of  RepreBeutatives  contained  71  Whigs, 
4  Free-Boilera,  159  Demoorats— a  clear  Democratic  majority 
of  84.  The  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Douglas  Nebraska 
Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  classifi- 
cation was  about  108  antl- Nebraska  members,  about  40  Know- 
Nothings,  and  only  75  Democrats.  The  remaining  members 
were  undeoided.  The  Democratic  majority  which  elected 
Pierce  for  President  was  thus  annihilated  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Missonri  Compromise  and  has  never  been  recovered. 
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One  of  the  conseqnences  of  this  political  revolntioii  was  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bichardson,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
Honse  on  the  Nebraska  Bill,  for  Speaker,  and  Nathaniel  P. 
Banks  of  Massachnaetts  by  the  Bepnblicans.  Bichardson,  get- 
ting only  76  votes,  withdrew.  The  result  was  the  election  of 
Bimks  by  103  votes,  against  100  votes  for  William  Aiken  of 
South  Carolina,  after  120  ballotings  continuing  nearly  two 
months,  from  December  3  to  January  23. 

In  tins  struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery,  in  the  last 
century,  this  was  the  first  victory  of  importance  achieved  by 
the  Free-Soilers.  Banks  was  a  young  man  of  obscure  origin 
who  began  life  in  a  cotton-mill,  but  who  had  the  bearing  and 
the  conduct  of  a  man  that  had  been  bom  to  the  purple.  The 
contest  over  him  was  very  bitter.  There  was  no  weapon  of 
offence  or  defence  of  which  the  slaveholders  did  not  avail 
themselves  to  defeat  him.  The  business  of  our  national  Le^s- 
lature  was  delayed  two  or  three  weeks  by  the  difficulty  of 
securing  the  requisite  majority  for  any  candidate.  This  vic- 
tory had  the  more  importance  to  the  North  because  the  polit- 
ical views  of  the  Speaker  could  not  fail  to  have  very  great 
influence  upon  the  then  approaching  Presidential  election. 

Not  long  after  Congress  was  organized,  Mr.  Banks  came 
over  to  New  York  and  called  upon  me  to  talk  about  the  political 
situation  and  the  best  mode  of  turning  our  rec^it  victory  to 
account.  The  Free-Soilers  were  then  an  unorganized  body. 
The  Federal  Government  and  almost  the  entire  press  of  the 
country  were  against  them,  and  the  few  journals  that  sup- 
ported them  were  chiefly  content  with  commending  their  prin- 
ciples and  denouncing  slavery  or  efforts  then  making  to 
introduce  slavery  into  the  free  Territories. 

We  had  no  candidate  to  incarnate  our  principles,  and  men 
of  national  reputation  were  either  conunitted  to  the  other  side 
or  had  been  too  active  partisans  for  the  Free-Soilers  of  oppos- 
ing parties  to  unite  upon.  Mr.  Banks  referred  at  some  length 
to  this  feature  of  our  situation,  and  he  then  said  that  we  could 
never  make  any  headway  as  a  party  until  we  produced  some 
one  who  would  incarnate  our  principles ;  that  the  people  conld 
never  be  made  to  join  a  party  or  to  be  active  in  favor  of  a 
platform  without  a  man  on  it ;  that  he  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  necessary  to  secure  such  a  man  if  he  could 
be  found,  etc. 
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I  told  him  that  he  had  diagnosed  onr  condition  exactly,  but 
where  was  the  mant  He  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the 
difficulties  which  beset  any  one  who  was  prominently  identified 
with  either  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  finally  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  Colonel  John  C.  Fremont  I  replied  that  he  was 
the  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  then  a  Senator  of 
great  reputation  and  inflaence  from  the  State  of  Missonri, 
who  was  very  popular  with  the  Northern  Democracy ;  that  he 
had  no  previona  political  history  or  gelations  to  embarrass 
him;  that  he  had  acquired  a  national  repTitation  by  his  ex- 
plorations and  surveys  .through  and  beyond  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, and  by  his  part  in  planting  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  California  before  the  Qovemment  had  taken  possession  of 
it,  and  that  he  seemed  open  to  fewer  objections  than  any  other 
person  I  could  think  of,  equally  or  more  prominent.  Banks 
said  the  impressions  he  bad  received  from  a  casual  acquain- 
tance with  Colonel  Fremont  and  his  wife  in  Washington  led 
him  to  think  him  a  candidate  worth  considering.  As  I  agreed 
with  him  entirely,  lacking  only  personal  information  aboat  the 
man's  capacity  as  an  executive  officer,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  go  and  call  upon  the  Pathfinder,  a  name  by  which  he 
was  already  familiarly  known  to  the  press.  Fremont  was 
stopping  at  the  Metropolitan,  a  hotel  built  on  the  site  once 
famous  as  Niblo  's  Garden. 

We  called  there  about  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning. 
Fremont  was  not  yet  up.  He  did  not,  however,  keep  us  wait- 
ing long.  He  impressed  me  more  favorably  than  I  had 
expected.  His  manner  was  refined  and  dignified.  Our  con- 
versation had  no  special  political  significance,  though  it  was 
so  directed  that  he  could  not  fail  to  infer  that  onr  visit  was 
something  more  than  a  formal  call.  Not  long  after  this  inter- 
view I  invited  a  few  prominent  gentlemen  of  both  parties,  bnt 
with  Free  Soil  proclivities,  to  my  house  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  making  Fremont  our  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  especially  to  meet  the  venerable  Frank  P.  Blair,  of 
Washington,  who  chanced  to  be  in  town  at  the  time,  the  guest 
of  General  Dix,  I  believe.  I  remember  but  three  of  the  others 
who  were  present.  They  were  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Edwin  P. 
Morgan,  afterwards  Governor  and  United  States  Senator,  and 
Edward  Miller.  All  of  the  party  but  Mr.  Tilden  favored 
Fremont.    Mr.  Tilden  was  under  the  impression  that  he  could 
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be  more  naefnl  inside  than  outside  of  the  Democratic  X)art7, 
and  I  think  instinctively  hesitated  to  conuuit  himself  in  such 
an  important  matter  to  a  man  he  had  never  seen,  and  whose 
qnalifications  for  such  an  important  position  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  country  had  never  been  demonstrated. 

After  the  other  guests  were  gone  I  asked  Mr.  Blair  to  em- 
brace an  early  opportunity  of  seeing  Colonel  Benton,  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  secunng,  if  he  could,  the  colo- 
nel's approval  of  the  nomination,  without  which  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  go  further.  It  was  not  long  before  I  received 
an  answer  from  Mr.  Blair  which  warranted  us  to  go  ahead.  I 
commenced  at  once  the  preparation  of  a  campaign  life  of 
Fremont,  of  which  from  two  to  three  columns  appeared  every 
successive  week— on  Saturdays,  I  think— in  the  Evening  Post. 
In  preparing  the  first  chapter  I  was  obliged  to  apply  to  Mrs. 
Fr^nont  for  information  about  her  husband's  parentage  and 
early  life,  of  which  nothing  was  then  generally  known.  She 
very  kindly  offered  to  write  that  part  of  her  husband's  story 
for  me,  and  the  first  chapter  of  tiiat  biography,  a  few  weeks 
later  published  in  a  volume  by  Derby  ft  Jackson,  was  printed 
from  her  manuscript,  wbich  I  still  retain.  Her  account  of  the 
colonel's  origin  and  early  life  was  not  as  fall  as  I  desired,  but 
it  answered  our  purpose  very  well. 

The  New  York  Tribune  issued  simultaneously  with  mine  a 
pamphlet  about  Fremont,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  late 
William  H.  Bartlett,  who  remonstrated  with  the  late  Thurlow 
Weed  for  commending  my  story  in  his  Albany  Journal.  Be- 
cause I  had  given  a  full  account  of  a  duel  in  which  Fremont 
had  been  engaged  he  intimated  that  the  publication  of  those 
particulars  wonld  prove  fatal  to  the  candidate.  Mr.  Weed 
entertained  a  different  opinion,  somewhat  to  the  discomfiture 
of  Mr.  Bartlett.  In  spite  of  the  meagreness  of  the  material 
and  the  haste  with  which  my  book  was  compiled,  it  bad  a  very 
flattering  sale. 

I  may  as  well  here  make  a  confession  which  reflects  but  little 
credit  upon  my  business  habits.  When  the  campaign  was  over, 
wbich  of  course  arrested  the  sale  of  the  book,  the  publishars 
sent  me  three  or  four  notes,  payable  in  three,  six,  nine,  and 
possibly  twelve  months,  for  amounts  of  which  I  have  no  record 
and  have  entirely  forgotten,  but  which  purported  to  represent 
my  royalties  on  the  book,  the  sales  of  which,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
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rscoUect,  were  .boot  40.000  «ipi«.    I  bmded  Uie  note,  to  mr 
bnimeu  p.rtii«  w,th  tb«  nq«,tt  lk,t  ke  mM  pnt  tliem  in 
my  box  m  the  office  Mf..   I  nwer  tfcoii^t  rf  ttan  "m  until. 

1860-61,  m  lookuw  o«r  p.p.n  tlot  had  Knniiil.ted  in  my 
.be«nce,Ifoimd:the«,nole..  Memtinip  D«by  *  J.A«,n  bj^ 
faUed.  I  sent  the  note,  to  Mr.  DeAy.  tbe  «ly  n«nb«-  of  the 
ten  whom  I  bad  taio»n,  and  told  Mmlbat  I  did  not  want  the 
notes  and  that  I  asaniMd  be  maid  pay  than  wbewrer  he  nu 
able.  1  am  qmte  Sim.  he  mil,  for  BertywB  a  good  and  alto- 
gether honoiable  man.  HeeanaererpaymeintheraxTency 
of  onr  mint,  bnt  ho  u  sare  to,  in  the  nuTMity  of  the  realm  for 
whidl  he  departed  aome  twenty  yeaia  ag<x  Tbe  last  money 
my  f  nend  Derby  ever  earned  in  this  worM.  1  think,  mast  have 
been  his  salary  as  a  dispatch  clerk  in  tbe  State  Department 
of  Washington  while  Mr.  Seward  was  Seeretarr  of  State. 

To  complete  this  story,  which  commeaced  with  the  triamph  of 
Banks  as  Speaker,  and  his  visit  to  the £f cn>« Post  officenot 
long  after,  it  te  necessary  to  add  a  brief  statement  of  the  result 
to  which  sndi  apparently  accidental  and  trivial  inddiaitB  may 
have  been  more  or  leas  contribatory.  At  the  election  of 
November,  185S,  Buchanan  waa  chosen  Freeident  Thepopn- 
lar  vote  in  the  nation  at  large  stood:  Bnchanan,  1.838a69- 
Prwnont,  1,341,264;  Pillniore,874,!B».  BwAanan  received  fte 
votes  of  fmrleem  slave  States  and  /he  free  States,  a  total  of 
174deetors;  Fremont  tbe  vote  of  elct;e»/recS(o<cs,  a  total  of 
114  electors;  and  Fllbnore  the  vole  of  ome  slare  Stale,  a  total 
of  eight  electors,  bnt  not  the  vote  of  a  single  free  State. 

I  am  persaaded  now,  as  I  was  then,  that  it  was  impossible 
tohave  selected  another  eqnally  available  candidate  for  oar 
purpose.  I  became  as  folly  convinced  before  the  colonel  died 
that,  nmA  as  the  eonntry  was  to  be  congratojated  for  his 
nomination,  it  was  eqoally  to  be  congratalated  upon  his  defeat 
He  was  in  no  proper  sense  a  statesman.  He  owed  soch  success 
as  be  bad  at  this  election— and  it  was  very  fettering— largely 
to  his  wife,  a  remarkably  capable  and  aceompUsbed  woman; 
to  her  father,  thronjA  whose  inSnence  with  the  Donocratic 
portim  of  the  coalition  he  was  naturally  expected  to  profit, 
ndtoldB  utterly  neuter  gender  in  politics.  He  z«iidered  his 
eonntiy  as  a  candidate  all  the  service  he  was  capable  of  r«i- 
deflng  it,  by  incarnating  in  that  character  the  priadplea  of  the 
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Free  Soil  party,  and  thus  combining  in  the  free  States  the 
forces  upon  which  the  perpetaity  of  onr^  Union  was  to  be 
dependent,  and  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  vindicated 
as  it  had  never  been  before.  He  lived  long  enongh,  however,  to 
satisfy  every  one  that  he  might  have  proved  a  disastrons  fail- 
nre  as  a  President  A  wedge  may  be  nsefulin  splitting  a  log, 
but  useless  iu  converting  either  of  its  parts  into  a  chest  of 
drawers. 


VI 

EZCDSSION  TO  HATTTI  AND  8T.  THOMAS 
ISCa-lSH 

THE  qnestioii  of  the  freedom  of  the  African  and  his 
capacity  for  Belf-government  continned  to  grow  from 
month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year  more  and  more 
the  great  concern  of  the  nation.  In  the  winter  of  1853-54  I 
determined  to  visit  the  Africans*  most  accessible  and  ap- 
parently their  most  snccessfnl  experiment  in  self-govenmient. 
I  was  enconraged  to  take  this  step  by  a  casaal  acquain- 
tance with  Monsieur  Simonise,  the  Agent  of  Hayti  in  New 
York,  whose  accomit  of  his  government  and  what  was  going  on 
in  the  island  interested  me.  At  his  snggestion,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Clarke,  the  Consular  Agent  of  Hayti  in  Boston,  hear- 
ing of  my  purpose,  sent  me  a  number  of  letters  to  Hay^n 
correspondents,  and  with  them  I  sailed  from  New  York,  in  the 
bark  Clara  Windsor,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1853.  I  reached 
Port-au-Prince  on  the  2lBt  of  December.  Before  we  docked, 
Mr.  B.  P.  Hnnt>  a  New  England  merchant  settled  in  Hayti 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  brought  letters  from  Mr. 
Clarke,  came  on  board  and  persuaded  me  to  become  his  guest. 
Of  my  sojourn  in  Hayti,  interesting  and  instructive  as  it  was 
to  me,  I  will  trouble  the  reader  at  present  only  with  brief 
extracts  from  my  diary,  relating  chiefly  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Soulouqne,  then  the  sovereign  of  the  French  end  of 
the  island. 

"Soulouqne  is  generally  reported  here  to  have  been  a  slave 
of  the  Chevalier  Viallet,  a  man  of  color,  but  taken  by  many  to  be 
white,  an  estimable  person  to  whom  Soulouqne  was  much  at- 
tached. He  resided  at  Petit  Cbave,  where  Sonlouque  as  well 
as  his  wife  was  born.    If  Soulouqne  was  a  slave  he  must  have 
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received  his  freedom  vety  young,  as  slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  colony  in  1793.  When  Sonlonqne  was  made  President  in 
1847,  Viallet,  though  a  very  old  man,  came  down  to  ■p&j  bis 
respects  to  him.  The  Emperor  went  ont  to  meet  him  as  he 
approached  the  palace,  and,  bowing  low,  kissed  his  hands. 
Viallet  said  that  he  bad  come  there  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Emperor,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  the  Emperor  treat 
him  thns  in  public.  The  Emperor  replied  that  Viallet  had 
been  his  benefactor  and  was  entitled  to  his  homage.  Viallet 
died  about  two  years  ago.  The  Emperor  was  elected  Presi- 
dent in  March,  1847,  and  declared  Emperor  on  August  26, 
1849.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Hunt  that  the  Emperor  has  had 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin*  read  to  him  twice,  and  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Stowe  thanking  her  for  the  pleasure  he  bad 
derived  from  her  work.  The  letter  reached  the  United  States 
after  she  left  for  England,  and  whether  she  ever  received  it  or 
not  is  oncertain. 

"The  Emperor  is  now  sixty-seven  years  old,  and,  it  is  said, 
has  shown  symptoms  of  decline.  During  his  late  visit  to 
Jacmel  he  was  understood  to  have  had  a  second  attack  of 
apoplexy,  a  disease  to  which  his  structure  shows  that  he  is 
constitntionally  inclined.  A  change  of  affairs  here,  therefore, 
may  occur  at  any  moment.  The  Emperor  has  only  one  child, 
the  Princess  Olivia. 

"He  receives  one  dollar  on  each  bag  of  coffee  exported  by 
Lloyd  for  account  of  the  government,  his  income  from  which 
source  alone  is  not  less  than  £150,000;  he  has  it  sold  in  Eng- 
land rather  than  here,  that  none  of  his  subjects  may  know  how 
much  it  brings." 

On  the  29th  of  December  I  received  the  following  invitation 
from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  celebrate  the  fifty-first 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Hayti: 

PoBT-Air-pBiNCB,  le  29  decembro  1853. 
Monsieur, 

Dimancbe,  1"  Janvier  1854,  est  le  51*  Anniversaire  de  I'ln- 
dependance  d 'Haiti. 

J'ai  I'honnenr  de  vous  inviter  k  la  solennit^  qoi  aura  lien 
k  cette  occasion. 

S.  M.  PEmperenr  recevra  la  ville  k  deux  henres  et  demie 
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de  I'apT^micU.     Ci-incliis  le  progranune  de  la  cer^onie. 
Agr^ez,  Monsienr,  I 'assurance  de  ma  bante  consideration. 
Le  Ministre  des  Belations  Ext^rienres, 
DvTBkira. 

MONBB.  BlOBLOV, 

an  Port-an-Piince. 


The  "progrmnme  de  la  cirimonie"  occnpied  fonr  printed 
quarto  pages. 

"The  ^te  of  the  palace  grounds  as  we  entered  was  guarded 
by  a  file  of  soldiers,  and  a  couple  of  regiments  were  parading 
inside.  I  was  equally  gratified  and  surprised  to  enconnter  no 
CTowdL  In  fact,  we  did  not  meet  half  a  dozen  persons  besides 
soldiers  till  we  mounted  the  steps  of  the  palace.  An  officer 
invited  ns  to  walk  into  a  large  waiting-room,  where  we  found 
some  forty  or  fifty  persons,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  the  mer- 
chants, the  military  and  naval  staff  of  the  Bmperor,  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  the  consuls,  and  others 
who  were  on  the  same  errand  as  onrselves. 

"In  the  fulness  of  time  we  were  waited  upon  by  the  grand 
chamberlain  and  requested  to  follow  him.  We  <Ud  so,  and 
were  ushered  into  an  apartment  considerably  longer  than  the 
one  we  bad  left,  and  about  as  wide.  At  the  end  farthest  from 
us,  on  a  sort  of  dais  elevated  two  steps  from  the  floor,  sat  a 
remarkably  black  and  expensively  dressed  man,  whom  I  at 
once  recognized  as  Fanstin  I.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  cloth 
coat,  ornamented  with  sxmdry  orders  and  stars  and  abounding 
with  diamonds;  light  drab  cloth  pantaloons,  striped  with 
heavy  gold  lace  down  the  sides,  and  a  white  satin  vest  also  stiff 
with  gold  lace  and  partially  covered  by  the  coat,  which  was 
fastened  with  a  single  button  at  the  tiiroat.  He  wore  a  richly 
jewelled  straight  sword  by  his  side,  and  held  a  gold-headed 
cane  in  his  right  hand.  As  we  entered  he  was  sitting  in  an 
armchair  all  gilded  except  the  seat,  bowing  to  a  deputation 
which  was  just  taking  leave.  In  front  of  him  for  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet  a  crimson  carpet  was  spread,  the  farthest 
extremity  of  which  bounds  the  space  always  to  be  kept  be- 
tween him  and  his  visitors. 

"On  either  side  of  the  Emperor,  but  upon  the  floor,  stood  his 
ministers  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  imperial  household. 
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perhaps  twenty  in  all.  As  we  advanced,  we  were  received  by 
M.  Dnf rene,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  presented  l^ 
name  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  arisen  from  his  seat  at  onr 
approach.  We  bowed,  and  the  Emperor  bowed.  We  bowed  a 
second  time,  and  he  bowed  a  second  time.  As  this  was  the 
sum  total  of  onr  promised  entertainment,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  left  for  ns  to  do  but  to  retire.  We  proceeded  to  back 
out  of  the  room  and  make  way  for  the  next  party  w^ch  was 
approaching.  When  we  reached  the  door  my  companion 
seized  me  by  the  arm  and  gave  me  to  nndetstand  by  his  ex- 
ample that  another  salntation  was  expected  from  ns.  As  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  indulged  his  Majesty  with  a  third  bow, 
which  was  rewarded  as  its  predecessors  had  been,  and  then  we 
retired  by  a  different  door  from  that  through  which  we  had 
entered,  and  which  led  into  the  waiting-room  we  had  first  oc- 
cupied. 

"We  had  scarcely  gone  out  when  Delva,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
came  to  us  and  said  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Emperor 
to  have  UB  return  and  assist  at  the  reception.  This  was  a  com- 
pliment to  us,  as  strangers,  for  which  I  felt  extremely  grate- 
ful, my  curiosity  being  far  from  satisfied  with  what  I  had  yet 
witnessed.  Back  we  went  As  we  entered,  the  foreign 
consuls,  some  half-dozen  in  number,  were  presented. 

"After  bowing  to  the  Emperor,  Mr.  Byron,  the  British  vice- 
consul,  addressed  him  in  behalf  of  the  consular  body,  felici- 
tated him  upon  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the  country 
at  the  close  of  another  year,  and  wished  him  a  long  reign,  and 
life  and  health  to  enjoy  them.  The  Emperor  thanked  him,  in  a 
tone  scarcely  audible,  for  the  kind  wishes  of  himself  and  those 
for  whom  he  spoke,  and  desired  the  same  blessings  to  the 
governments  they  represented,  etc.  His  manner  was  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  what  he  said  was  delivered  in  a  colloquial 
tone,  only  audible  to  those  standing  quite  near  him.  At  the 
request  of  the  chancellor,  the  consuls  also  remained  to  assist 
at  the  subsequent  receptions.  After  them,  deputations  from 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  municipal  councils,  the  health  officer, 
the  public  printer  and  others  were  received.  A  brief  speech 
was  made  by  each  deputation  through  a  dor/en  selected  for  the 
occasion,  to  which  the  Emperor  would  sometimes  rise  and 
reply  and  sometimes  neither  rise  nor  reply.  At  the  conclusion 
of  each  of  the  speeches,  except  those  of  tiie  consuls,  the  spokes- 
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man  of  the  depntation  would  awing  his  arm  into  the  air  and, 
turning  to  MflcompanionB,  cry,  'Vive  I'Etnpereurl'  whereat  his 
companions  wonld  respond  in  a  tone  much  lower  and  anything 
bat  enthusiastic,  'Vive  I'Empereurl'  Then  followed  another 
swing  of  the  arm  and  another  cry  of  'Vive  VEmperatrice!' 
'Vive  I'Emperatricet'  in  the  same  depressing  tones,  was  the 
response.  A  third  swii^  and  a  third  cry  of  'Vive  la  Princesse 
Olive!'  and  a  fourth  of  'Vive  la  famille  imperialel'  were  each 
echoed  in  turn  by  the  depntation,  at  the  close  of  which  they 
bowed  twice,  and,  backing  to  the  door,  bowed  again  and  with- 
drew. All  the  ceremonial  wae  well  enough  but  the  vivas,  which 
were  escessively  ludicrons,  as  the  responses  were  given  in  a 
mnch  lower  key  than  they  were  pitched  in  by  the  leader.  It 
Bounded  like  nothing  so  mnch  as  the  reading  of  the  Litany  in 
church,  and  was  conducted  with  about  the  same  gravity.  These 
demonstrations  of  involuntary  enthusiasm  were  repeated  by 
every  depntation,  and  with  like  effects.  The  absunUty  of  the 
whole  thing  was  greatly  aggravated  in  my  eyes  when  I  ob- 
served that  no  one  else  seemed  to  see  anything  laughable  in  it 
If  they  had  all  been  marching  to  the  gallows  they  could  not 
have  been  more  earnest  and  solemn. 

"When  onr  curiosity  was  satisfied,  which  was  before  the 
reception  had  concluded,  we  withdrew,  grateful  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  much  the  Emperor  of  France  has  been 
indebted  to  the  Emperor  of  Hayti  for  the  system  of  court 
etiquette  which  divides  him  from  his  subjects,  and  what 
humiliating  tribute  the  most  arbitrary  despots  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  pay  to  public  opinion.  The  next  number  of  the 
Moniteur  Haytien  spoke  of  the  rapturous  and  irrepressible 
enthusiasm  with  which  every  word  from  the  Emperor  and  all 
the  vivos  were  received,  and  did  all  it  could  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  people  were  perfectly  beside  themselves  with  joy  at 
being  permitted  to  see  the  Emperor,  at  finding  him  so  well,  and 
at  the  prospect  of  his  reign  being  continued.  Perhaps  they 
were,  but  I  thought  they  acted  more  like  the  lads  at  Dotbe- 
boys  Hall  when  called  upon  to  bear  testimony  to  the  abun- 
dance and  excellence  of  Mrs.  Squeers's  dinner  menu." 

Emperors  and  despots  find  it  as  necessary  to  have  the 
simulacrum  of  popular  devotion  as  republican  presidents  to 
have  the  reality. 

"I  must  not  forget  to  state  that  while  we  were  assisting  the 
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Emperor  to  rattertain  his  company,  and  standing,  word  was 
bronght  ns  by  Dnfr^e  that  we  might  take  onr  seats.  He 
mentioned  privately  to  Mr.  Simonise  that  we  most  rise  when 
the  Emperor  rose.  After  that  we  had  a  comfortable  time. 
The  Emperor  two  or  three  times  said  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
the  addresses  made  to  him,  bnt  not  a  word  was  andible  to  me. 

"I  fonnd  the  Emperor  to  be  a  clmnsily  bnilt  man,  and  awk- 
ward, but  endowed  apparently  with  great  mnscnlar  strength. 
His  1»ck  is  very  broad ;  his  legs  short  and  stout. 

"The  day  or  two  before  we  were  to  leave  his  dominions  the 
Emperor  accorded  me  a  reception.  Abont  two  o'clock  Mr. 
Hxmt  and  I  called  for  Mr.  Simonise  and  reached  the  palace 
abont  a  quarter  after  three.  We  waited  abont  a  quarter  of  an 
honr,  when  we  were  invited  to  enter  the  saUe  de  reception 
where  we  had  seen  the  Emperor  on  the  previous  occasion. 

"We  found  him  standing  erect  with  his  cocked  hat  on  Ma 
head,  but  without  the  cane  which  he  had  held  the  other  day. 
He  was  dressed  aa  gorgeously  as  before.  We  had  to  bow 
three  or  four  times  as  we  approached  him,  and  when  we  were 
as  near  as  Simonise  thought  it  safe  to  go,  be  presented  me  as 
a  distinguished  stranger  who  visited  this  island  as  a  friend, 
desirous  of  correcting  the  errors  into  which  his  countrymen 
had  fallen  regarding  Hayti,  and  made  a  long  speech  about  my 
early  devotion  to  the  Haytian  cause. 

"When  Simonise  paused  to  take  breath,  the  Emperor  said: 
'We  are  a  Christian  people.  We  have  two  arms  and  two  legs 
like  other  men.  We  have  only  desired  to  act  like  Christians 
toward  the  Dominicans.  We  do  not  desire  war,  bnt  peace.  We 
don't  wish  to  shed  blood,  bnt  to  make  all  the  people  of  the 
island  prosperous  and  happy.' 

"So  much  the  Emperor  spoke  slowly  and  in  tolerably  good 
French.  Before  tbe  Emperor  spoke  I  had  desired  Simonise  to 
assure  hini  of  the  gratification  I  felt  in  being  permitted  the 
opportunity  of  calling  and  paying  my  respects  in  person. 
Simonise  went  on  with  a  long  speech  about  his  usefulness, 
through  me,  in  exposing  the  intrigues  of  Walsh,  and  gave  a 
history  of  the  Emperor's  cabinet  which  he  said  he  had  im- 
pressed upon  me,  and  he  occupied  pretty  much  all  the  time, 
intentionally,  donbtless,  to  spare  the  Emjwror  the  necessity 
of  saying  anything.  We  then  took  our  leave,  and  in  two  hoars 
I  was  on  horseback  on  my  way  to  Jacmel  for  the  steamer  to  St 
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Thomas,  where  we  arrived  in  her  Majesty's  mul-steamer 
Teviot  the  12th  of  January,  1855,  and  sectured  comfortable 
quarters  at  Bonelli's  Hotel" 

The  island  of  St  Thomas  was  ravaged  by  the  cholera,  of 
which  disease  one-tenth  of  the  popnlation  foond  homes  in  the 
cemetery  dnrinfr  the  month  in  which  I  was  there. 

"I  was  told  there  the  same  evening  of  the  death  from  con- 
smnption  of  Isaac  B.  Headley,  the  brother  of  the  author  of 
'Napoleon  and  his  Marshals.'  Be  was  formerly  a  merchant  at 
Tallahassee,  Florida.  He  arrived  here  from  New  York  about 
two  months  since.  I  could  not  but  feel  what  a  dismal  destiny 
it  was  for  a  poor  fellow  to  die  so,  at  a  hotel*  away  from  all  his 
friends,  in  a  strange  place,  without  a  soul  to  communicate  a 
last  wish  with  any  confidence  that  it  would  be  remembered  till 
he  was  buried.  The  conscionsness  of  my  own  lonely  position 
here,  without  an  acquaintance  a  week  old  and  with  the  arrows 
of  death  flying  aronnd  me  at  a  fearful  rate,  makee  me  feel  poor 
Headley 's  fate  more  sensibly. 

"I  found  a  Daniah  lawyer  there  of  the  name  of  Kierolf,  who 
is  expecting  to  go  on  to  New  York  in  the  steamer.  He  was 
taken  sick  yesterday  and  thinks  he  has  the  cholera.  He  is  ter- 
ribly frightened  and  is  likely  to  make  himself  8i<^  with  the 
nostrums  with  which  he  is  stuffing  himself. 


"St.  Thokas,  Saturday,  Jan.  21, 1854. 

"Mr.  Helm'  asked  me  this  morning  to  act  as  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers at  Mr.  Headley's  funeral,  to  which  I  consented.  Mrs. 
Bonelli  says  that  some  people  speak  of  the  cholera  as  a  just 
punishment ;  that  the  blacks  of  the  Island  contemplated  an  in- 
surrection during  the  holidays,  when  they  are  assembled  in 
large  numbers,  and  that  but  for  this  disease  the  town  might 
now  be  burned  and  many  of  the  people  robbed  and  murdered 
as  they  were  in  Tortola  in  September  last.  She  quoted  a  re- 
mark made  by  a  negro  in  town  shortly  after  the  cholera  broke 
out,  to  the  effect  that  that  also  was  the  hand  of  God  extended 
to  prevent  the  blacks  from  doing  what  they  intended.  This 
fellow  has  since  died.  On  Christmas  Day,  when  the  insurrec- 
tion would  have  taken  place,  seventy-five  blacks  bad  died.  At 
*  Tht  United  StatM  Conml  aA  Bt  Thomu. 
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Tortola  the  blacks  bnmed  the  town  and  drove  all  the  whites 
off.    Many  came  here. 

"The  funeral  of  Mr.  Headley  waa  solemnized  this  afternoon 
at  two  o'clock,  from  the  office  of  the  American  Consul.  Alt 
the  Ajnerican  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  at  halfmast,  and 
about  twenty  Americans,  including  Captain  Prendergast  of 
the  Columbia  and  five  or  ten  of  her  officers,  were  present,  Mr. 
Headley  *s  remains  were  taken  in  a  metallic  coffin  to  the  Gov- 
ernment vault.    The  poor  fellow  left  an  orphan  child." 

After  considerable  delay  and  hearing  that  the  steamer  for 
New  York  had  been  withdrawn,  Mr.  Kierolf  and  I  succeeded  in 
securing  a  Baltimore  schooner,  the  Alabama,  Captain  Lowry, 
to  take  us  to  New  Orleans.  After  a  voyage  of  just  thirteen 
days  we  entered  the  North  East  Pass  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  a  wharf  at  which  any  Mississippi 
steamers  touched,  I  took  my  leave  of  Captain  Lowry  and  his 
schooner,  with  the  least  possible  desire  ever  to  see  either 
again.  In  four  or  five  days  I  waa  with  my  family  in  New 
York. 

My  two  expeditions  in  1850  and  in  1853  to  the  Antilles  were 
undertaken  for  the  especial  purpose  of  studying  the  African 
as  he  had  developed  in  freedom.  The  result  was  somewhat 
different  from  what  I  had  anticipated.  My  antipathy  to 
slavery  was  increased  rather  than  diminished,  but  I  became 
more  convinced  that  it  was  far  more  pernicious  to  the  white 
master  than  to  the  colored  slave ;  that  the  white  master  appro- 
priated to  himself  faster  and  far  more  of  the  savagery  of  the 
African  slave  than  the  African  slave  appropriates  civilization 
from  his  white  master.  I  am  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
no  man  can  be  invested  with  absolute  authority  over  another 
man  or  race  without  experiencing  constant  moral  deteriora- 
tion as  much  more  rapid  than  the  elevation  of  his  slave  by  his 
example  as  he  is  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  slave.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  rid  myself  of  the  conviction  that  the  lawlessness 
with  which  the  African  criminal  is  treated  in  our  States  where 
slavery  once  prevailed,  will  diminish  about  as  fast  as  the  white 
population  that  was  reared  tmder  the  influence  of  slavery  shall 
have  gone  where  the  wicked  cease. from  troubling  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  The  student  who  shall  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  decline  of  the  ancient  democracies  of  Greece  and 
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Borne  will  find  it  in  the  demoralimig  inflnence  ap<Hi  the  roling 
class  of  their  conquered  enemies  converted  into  bondmen,  and 
not  elsewhere. 

Owing  to  my  preoccupation  with  the  preparations  for  onr 
departure  from  St.  Thomas,  I  failed  to  make  any  record  in 
my  diary  of  quite  the  most  important  event  which  occnrred  to 
me  in  the  conrse  of  my  visit  to  the  Antilles  in  the  winter  of 
1853-54.  During  the  second  week  of  my  sojonm  on  the  island 
of  St  Thomas,  Mr.  Kierolf  and  I  chanced  both  to  be  seated  in 
the  spacious  but  then  otherwise  draerted  dining-hall  of  Bo- 
nelli's  Hotel,  he  at  one  end  and  I  at  the  other,  both  with  books 
in  onr  hands.  I  was  reading  the  Bible.  I  had  read  everything 
readable  that  I  had  brought  with  me  from  home,  had  boQ^t 
and  read  everything  readable  in  the  solitary  book-store  at  St. 
Thomas.  I  had  done  the  island  thoroughly,  and  my  Bible  was 
all  that  was  left  upon  which  to  expend  my  superfluity  of 
leisure.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  reading  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  which  gives  the  account  of  Abram,  who  had  been 
driven  by  a  famine  into  Egypt  When  I  had  finished  the  chap- 
ter I  said  to  Mr.  Kierolf,  "Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  this 
book  should  be  accepted  by  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth  as  the  Word  of  Qodt  Just  listen."  I  then  read  the 
verses  in  which  the  patriarch  passed  off  Sarah,  his  wife,  for 
his  sister. 

* '  This  Abram, ' '  said  I, "  is  the  man  whom  it  is  pretraided  the 
Lord  had  selected  from  all  the  people  of  the  earth  as  most 
deserving  of  His  favor,  and  promised  to  make  of  him  a  great 
nation;  to  bless  them  that  bless  him;  to  curse  them  that  curse 
him,  and  that  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.  And  yet  almost  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  his 
commanding  his  wife  to  tell  a  falsehood,  which  inevitably 
exposed  her  to  insult  and  degradation,  apparently  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  saving  himself  from  apprehended,  but,  as  the  event 
proved,  imaginary  dangers.  Does  not  the  Egyptian,  whom  the 
Bible  represents  as  the  oppressor  of  (Jod's  people,  appear, 
according  to  our  standards  at  least,  to  have  been  the  better 
man  of  ^e  twoT" 

"Well,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Kierolf,  "it  does  appear  bo  at 
first." 

"But,"  said  I,  "does  it  not  appear  so  all  the  time!" 
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Mr.  Kierolf  seemed  rather  to  avoid  a  direct  answer  to  my 
question,  and  in  turn  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  read  anj  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  I  said  that  I  could  not  say  that  I 
had.  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Kierolf,  "in  his  'Arcana  Ccelestia' 
Swedenborg  has  given  an  exposition  of  the  chapter  yon  have 
been  reading,  which  perhaps  would  satisfy  you  that  there  is 
more  in  it  than  yon  seem  to  suspect."  I  intimated  mildly  that 
there  was  no  obscurity  about  the  meaning,  and  that  I  did  not 
see  how  any  one  could  get  any  Impression  of  those  verses 
different  from  mine.  Mr.  Kaerolf  then  went  on  to  explain 
something  about  an  interior  meaning  and  spiritual  correspon- 
dence, etc.  Failing  entirely  to  understand  what  he  was  talking 
about,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  work  to  which  he  referred.  He 
said  he  had  it  somewhere,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  it 
with  him  in  his  luggage  at  the  hotel ;  he  would  see.  He  left  the 
room  and  after  a  littie  retnmed  with  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Arcana  Ccelestia,"  which  contained,  as  I  found  on  examina- 
tion, Swedenborg 's  exposition  of  the  verses  of  which  we  had 
been  speaking.  After  running  my  eyes  over  the  title-page  and 
the  preface  and  some  introductory  paragraphs  to  the  twelfth 
chapter,  I  read  what  he  proceeded  to  give  as  the  internal  sense 
of  the  chapter  which  arrested  my  attention.  I  then  read 
Swedenborg's  exposition  of  what  he  terms  the  interior  or 
spiritual  meaning  of  each  verse,  I  might  say  of  almost  every 
word  of  each  verse  of  the  chapter,  occupying  forty-five  broad 
octavo  pages.  I  could  not  make  much  out  of  his  exegesis,  but  I 
was  a  little  disappointed  in  one  respect.  Nothing  was  farther 
from  my  thoughts  than  to  suppose  that  in  this  book,  written 
over  a  hundred  years  ago,  of  which  I  had  never  before  seen  a 
copy,  and  to  which  in  my  not  inconsiderable  and  varied  read- 
ing of  the  English  classics  I  had  rarely  seen  an  allusion,  I 
should  find  anything  that  could  change  or  in  the  least  modify 
my  opinion  of  Abram  or  of  the  Bible.  I  read  from  curiosity 
merely,  expecting  to  drop  the  book  as  soon  as  I  came  to  some- 
thing—and I  did  not  in  the  least  donbt  I  soon  should— that 
would  be  so  absurd,  or  improbable,  or  illogical,  as  would  jus- 
tify me,  without  rudeness,  in  returning  the  book  to  my  Danish 
friend  with  thanks. 

Though  I  understood  but  imperfectly  what  I  read,  I  did  not 
find  what  I  was  looking  for ;  I  found  nothing  that  I  could  point 
to  with  confidence  and  say, ' '  There  yon  see  your  man  Sweden- 
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borg  most  have  been  eitiier  a  fool  or  an  impostor,  or  both." 
On  the  other  hand,  I  did  find  several  cnrionB  and  striking 
things  which  piqned  my  cnriosity.  For  example,  his  opening 
comments  on  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter  showed  me  that,  at 
least,  I  was  following  a  thoughtful  gaide.  I  had  neither  heard 
nor  read  anything  like  it  before. 

1408.  These,  and  the  sabseqaent  circmnBtaDcefl,  historicallf  oc- 
curred as  they  are  related ;  but  Btill  the  historical  facts  are  represen- 
tative,  and  each  word  is  aignificative.  The  case  is  the  same  in  all  the 
historical  narrfttives  of  the  Word,  not  only  those  in  the  books  of  Moses 
bnt  also  those  in  the  books  of  Joshoa,  of  Jadges,  of  Samnel,  and  of  the 
Kings.  In  all  these,  nothing  is  apparent  bat  a  mere  hitrtory ;  but  although 
history  is  related  in  the  literal  sense,  atill  in  the  internal  sense'  are 
heavenly  Arcana,  which  lie  concealed  within  and  which  can  never  be 
seen  so  long  as  the  mind,  together  with  the  eye,  is  confined  to  the 
historical  relations,  nor  are  they  revealed  until  the  mind  is  removed 
from  the  literal  sense.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  like  a  body  investing 
a  living  soul.  The  things  belonging  to  the  soul  do  not  impress  whilst 
the  mind  fixes  its  attention  only  on  corporeal  objects,  insomuch  that 
the  existence  of  the  soul  is  scarcely  credited  and  still  less  its  immor- 
tality; but  no  sooner  is  the  attention  of  the  mind  withdrawn  from 
things  corporeal  than  those  belonging  to  the  soul  and  to  life  b^n  to 
appear.  This  is  the  reason,  not  only  that  corporeal  things  must  die 
before  man  can  be  bom  again,  or  be  regenerated,  but  also  that  the 
body  itself  must  die  before  man  can  be  admitted  into  heaven  and  see 
the  things  of  heaven.  So  it  is  with  the  Word  of  the  Lord;  its  cor- 
poreal parts  are  the  containers  of  the  literal  sense,  whilst  the  attention 
of  the  mind  is  fixed  on  which,  the  internal  contents  do  not  appear; 
bat  when  the  former  become  as  it  were  dead,  then  first  the  latter  are 
presented  to  view.  Nevertheless,  the  things  appertaining  to  the  literal 
sense  are  like  the  things  in  the  body  of  man,  viz. :  like  the  scientiflcs 
appertaining  to  the  memory,  which  are  derived  from  the  things  of 
sense,  and  which  form  common  vessels  containing  things  interior  or 
internal.  It  may,  hence,  be  known  that  the  vessels  are  one  thing  and 
the  essentials  contained  in  the  vessels  another.  The  vessels  are  natural 
things :  the  essentials  contained  in  the  vessels  are  things  spiritual  and 
celestial.  Thus,  also,  the  historical  facts  related  in  the  Word,  and  all 
the  particular  expressions  used  in  the  Word,  are  common,  natural,  yea, 
material  vessels,  containing  in  them  things  spiritual  and  celestial,  and 
these  cannot  possibly  be  brooght  to  view,  except  by  the  internal  sense. 
This  may  appear  to  every  one,  solely  from  this  consideration,  that 
many  things  in  the  Word  are  spoken  according  to  appearances,  yes, 
according  to  the  fallacies  of  the  senses;  as  what  is  said  that  the  Lord  is 
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angry,  that  he  ponisheth,  that  he  cnrseth,  that  he  kiUeth,  and  many 
other  things  of  a  like  nature ;  when,  nevertheless,  the  internal  sense 
teaches  quite  the  contrary,  namely,  that  the  Lord  cannot  possibly  be 
angry  and  punish,  much  less  can  be  curse  and  kill.  Still,  however, 
to  those  who,  from  simplicity  of  the  heart,  believe  tbe  Word  just  as 
they  comprehend  it  in  the  letter,  this  is  not  hurtful,  provided  they 
live  in  chanty.  The  reason  is  because  the  Word  teaches  nothing  else 
than  that  every  one  is  to  live  in  charity  with  his  neighbor,  and  to  love 
tbe  Lord  above  all  things,  and  they  who  do  tkia  Aave  the  internal  con- 
tents of  the  Word  within  themselves,  and  then  the  faUadea  arising 
from  the  literal  sense  ore  easH]/  dispelled. 

This  idea,  that  the  Word  had  degrees  of  significance  which 
varied  and  expanded  in  exact  proportion  to  the  spirituality  of 
a  man's  life,  was  one  that  had  never  crossed  my  tnind  before, 
in  a  way  to  distinguish  the  Bible  from  Dante  or  Plato,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  there  might  perhaps  be  something  in 
it— bat  what  I  And  how  does  he  faiow,  and  what  are  the 
proofsf  Still  I  could  not  say,  "This  is  nonsense;  this  is  nn- 
Bcriptnral,"  though  the  distinction  made  between  the  chapters 
preceding  the  twelfth  and  those  following,  by  which  it  was 
claimed  that  the  narratives  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  embracing  the  careers  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  the  deloge,  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
etc.,  "were  not  matters  of  tme  history,"  had  somewhat  of  a 
heretical,  not  to  say  profane,  ring.  I  was,  however,  so  pleased 
to  find  that  any  one  bad  foond  a  way  of  retaining  his  faith  in 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  without  being  obliged  to  accept 
its  acconnt  of  the  creation  as  history,  that  I  did  not  feel  like 
having  Swedenborg  burned  as  a  heretic  for  that  In  spite  of 
these  redeeming  features  in  his  writings,  however,  1  did  not 
in  the  least  despair  of  bringing  him  to  the  stake  before  I  had 
done  with  him.  I  persuaded  myself  that  be  had  bailt  np  a 
theoaophy  from  hia  imagination^  and  I  knew  enough  to  know 
that  no  human  imagination  was  capable  of  prodnoing  anything 
of  that  kind  that  would  not  bristle  with  weak  points,  which 
conld  not  all  escape  the  penetration  of  even  so  poor  a  theolo- 
gian  as  I  was.  So  I  tnmed  to  other  places  to  see  what  he  said, 
for  example,  of  Abram's  subsequent  misrepresentation  to 
Abimelech,  what  of  Isaac's  repetition  of  the  same  frand  in 
Oerar;  of  the  tower  of  Babel;  of  Hagar;  of  Jacob  and  his 
mother's  scheme  to  defrand  Esau  of  his  birthright.    In  this 
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way  I  spent  the  entire  day  and  looked  through  the  whole  vol- 
ume. Mnch  of  it  was  too  mystical  to  he  intelUgihle  to  me 
then,  but,  to  my  mortification,  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me  that 
it  was  tuuntelligible  to  me  mnch  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
"Mechanique  Celeste"  would  have  been.  While  I  ran  upon 
many  things  that  were  quite  new  to  me  and  seemed  wise,  I  did 
not  find  anything  upon  which  I  could  move  to  put  the  author 
out  of  court.  On  the  contrary,  the  desire  to  read  on  grew  by 
what  it  fed  on,  and  begat  a  longing  to  know  something  of  the 
author's  personality. 

I  met  Mr.  Klerolf  again  at  dinner  in  the  evening  and  said  to 
him  that  I  had  spent  die  day  with  his  friend  Swedenborg,  but 
that  the  value  of  what  I  had  read  depended  so  largely  upon  the 
tenor  of  his  life  and  the  character  he  had  borne  in  the  flesh  that 
I  felt  as  though,  before  spending  any  more  time  upon  his 
works,  I  would  like  to  be  enlightened  on  these  points.  Mr. 
Bjerolf  therefore  ran  over  the  prominent  events  of  Sweden- 
borg's  life  in  a  rather  enthusiastic  strain,  and  wound  up  by 
assuring  me  that  no  other  man  in  history  coold  be  named  who 
had  succeeded  more  completely  in  delivering  himself  from  the 
sway  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  and  he  was  fortu- 
nately able  to  supply  me  from  his  ln^:age  a  collection  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  Swedenborg  compiled  by  Professor  Bush, 
formerly  a  professor  of  Oriental  literature  at  the  University 
of  New  York,  with  whom  I  was  not  only  personally  acquainted, 
but  for  whom  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  I  had  the  profound- 
est  respect.  The  book  was  entitled  "Documents  Concerning 
Swedenborg,"  and  consisted  chiefly  of  letters  and  publications 
of  Swedenborg's  contemporaries  showing  the  estimate,  and 
reasons  for  the  estimate,  in  which  he  was  held  by  them.  I  read 
the  book  at  a  sitting,  and  laid  it  down  with  mingled  surprise 
and  mortification  that  I  had  lived  till  then  in  such  dense 
ignorance  of  the  career  and  work  of  so  remarkable  a  man,  at 
once  so  great  and  so  good  as  Swedenborg  was  there  shown  to 
be,  while  I  had  spent  so  much  of  my  life  in  trying  to  make 
myself  familiar  with  the  lives  of  men  onwortby  to  luiloose  the 
latcheta  of  his  shoes.  Whatever  doubts  I  had  entertained  of 
Swedenborg's  good  faith  and  sincerity  this  book  effectually 
dispelled.  He  might  have  been  subject  to  illusions,  but  I  had 
no  longer  any  suspicions  of  his  being  an  impostor.  These  con- 
victions naturally  increased  my  curiosity  to  know  more  of  his 
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writings,  and  especially  of  hia  theology,  thongh  still  my  ca- 
riosity was  all  of  a  purely  intellectnal  origin  and  character. 

I  asked  Mr.  Kierolf,  who  joined  with  me  in  employing  a 
schooner  to  convey  as  to  New  Orleans,  to  take  with  him  what- 
ever books  he  had  abont  Swedenborg,  that  I  might  acquaint 
myself  with  them  on  oar  voyage,  for  which  we  had  made  final 
arrangements.  More  than  twenty  days  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  onr  departure  from  St.  Thomas  and  my  arrival  at  New 
York.  I  do  not  recollect  but  one  day  in  all  that  interval  that  I 
did  not  pore  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  over  those  writings.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  convey  to  any  one  who  had  not  had  a 
similar  experience,  the  effect  they  produced  upon  me,  the 
almost  insane  appetite  with  which  I  devoared  them,  the  com- 
plete revolution  they  wrought  in  all  my  opinions  about  spir- 
itual matters,  and  especially  about  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
Though,  like  the  blind  man  in  the  gospel,  I  as  yet  saw  only  men 
as  trees  walking,  before  I  reached  home  I  had  acquired  a 
thorough  conviction  that  what  I  had  been  reading  were  not  the 
words  of  him  that  hath  a  devil,  and  that  Swedenborg  was  "a 
scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  seemed  to 
me  that  every  line  I  read  removed  some  difBculty,  cleared  ap 
some  doubt,  illuminated  some  mystery,  revealed  some  new 
spiritual  wealth  in  the  Word  of  which  before  I  had  no  concep- 
tion. I  felt  that  my  eyes  had  been  opened  to  a  world  of  which 
tUl  then  I  had  seen  only  the  reflection  or  shadow.  Before 
reaching  New  Orleans  I  found  myself  on  my  knees,  exclaiming, 
"Lord,  I  believe}  help  Thou  my  unbelief  I" 

Nearly  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  voyage,  and  every 
year  has  given  me  a  new  sense  of  my  obligations  to  Sweden- 
borg for  Ihe  Bible  that  was  lost  and  is  found,  and  of  the  special 
Providence  that  in  such  a  mysterious  way  introduced  me  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Eierolf.* 

During  my  lifetime  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  theology  of  the  Christian  world 
distinctly  attributable,  under  Providence,  to  the  teachings  of 
Swedenborg  are  more  important  tiian  those  wrought  in  aU  the 
ten  centuries  immediately  preceding  his  birth. 

*  I  hive  written  a  somewhat  mare  detailed  account  of  thie  experience  with 
Ur.  Kierolf  for  my  children,  and  printed  it  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Bible 
That  Was  XMst  and  Is  Found,  That  Was  Dead  and  Is  Alive  Again."  It 
ma;  wme  da;  be  worth  publishing. 


vn 


INTENBITE  FEBHENTATION  OF  BECTIONAI.  TB01TBLE  AT 
WABHINQTON 


BDHNXB  TO  BIOELOW 

Washinotok,  17th  June,  '54. 
Dear  Bigdow, 

YOV  seem  to  forget  that  Douglas's  resolution,  directmg 
our  Committee  for  F.  Affairs  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Dominica, 
lies  on  the  table— not  yet  acted  upon  &  ready  to  be  called  up 
any  morning.  For  a  fortnight  I  have  not  been  out  of  my  seat 
for  a  moment  during  the  morning  hour,  fearing  that  the  reso- 
lution might  he  sprung  upon  ua.  Should  it  come  up  I  propose 
to  move  an  amendment  by  adding  "and  Hayti." 
Where  are  yr  letters  on  HaytiT  They  move  slowly.* 
I  said  nothing  at  the  time  to  which  you  refer,  for  several 
good  reasons,  one  of  which  was  Houston's  earnest  request  to 
me  to  say  nothing  bat  to  leave  Douglas  to  him. 

I  learn  that  Houston  will  probably  be  in  New  York  on  Jnly 
5th.   He  would  like  to  apeak  in  the  Park. 

Ever  Yrs 

P.S.  Shonld  yon  not  publish  [Tmman]  Smith's  judgt  vs.  the 
Fug.[itive]  S!.[ave]  BiUt  It  is  able,  grave  &  powerfuL  If 
well  sustained  by  the  press,  it  may  influence  public  opinion, 
also  other  courts. 

'  Some  lett«n  about  m;  tour  in  the  Antilles  wen  gnva  by  me  in  tlie 
colnmns  of  the  Evening  Pott,  bnt  the  Btonn-elouda  of  slarery  were  gathering 
so  fast  in  the  Bonth  that  writmg  letten  abont  Hayti  Memed  like  flddUng  while 
the  country  was  burning. 


TUBODOBE  PARKER  AND  FREMONT 


BTTMNEB  TO  BIQELOW 

Boston,  11th  Oct.,  *55. 
My  dear  Bigdow, 

I  am  grateful  for  that  article,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the 
Evening  Post,  which  shews  so  completely  how  small  all  other 
practical  reforms  are  at  this  moment  by  the  side  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Slave  Oligarchy.  They  drain  the  treasury  by 
millions,  while  we  are  fighting  to  save  hundreds.  And  every 
principle  of  the  Constitution  is  bent  to  sustain  their  intolerable 
largesses,  &  to  limit  still  more  the  doles  which  we  may  obtain. 

I  trust  it  will  be  seen  at  length,  that  so  long  as  the  Oligarchy 
rules  the  Country,  we  shall  have  chiefly  rude,  vulgar  &  nnprin- 
cipled  men  in  power.  The  govt,  is  now  in  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion. And  onr  aim  should  be  to  bring  it  back  to  the  rule  of 
Freedom,  everywhere  within  the  National  sphere,  when  men 
will  no  longer  be  ostracised  for  the  opimons  which  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  &  Franklin  always  rejoiced  to  express.  But 
these  things  are  all  more  familiar  to  you  than  to  me. 

I  do  hope  yoD  will  stick  I 

Ever  Yours 


THEODORE  PABKEB  TO  BBAHHALL 

Boston,  14  June,  1856. 
Ifo.  BbAMHAUi, 
Dear  Sir: 
I  never  heard  that  Ur.  Fremont  ever  wished  to  have  slaves.    It 

wss  his  neighbors,  not  he,  whom  his  wife  persnaded  out  of  that  wick- 
edness.   I  know  nothing  against  Mr.  F.  st  all  &  see  nothing  to  prevent 
my  giving  him  the  heartiest  support.     I  hope  to  see  him  the  next 
President  A  intend  to  do  my  possible  to  bring  it  aboul 
Tours  tmls; 
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THEODOBE  PAXKEB  TO  BBAMHAUi 

BoeroN,  25  Jone,  1856. 
Mb.  BbahhaiiL, 
Dear  Sir: 

Yonr  fint  note  seemed  to  require  an  immediate  answer,  so  I 
stepped  into  a  Coonting  Room  near  the  P.  0.  ft  answered  it — while 
persons  were  continually  talking  to  me.  But  I  wrote  what  I  thongfat — 
tho'  the  form  of  it  be  awkward  the  substance  is  as  it  shoold  be.  Mak« 
any  use  of  it  you  like.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  secore  F's  election — ft 
look  npon  this  as  the  last  chance  for  a  peaceable  solntioa  ot  the  quarrel 
If  F.  is  not  elected— then  I  see  notlung  bat  to  fight.  Yet  I  am  san- 
gnine  that  he  will  be  chosen— then  I  hope  to  have  a  little  leisure  for 
my  own  studies. 

Tours  truly 


JXFFZBBON  IUTI8  TO  N.  P.  BANKS 

Wab  Deft.,  Aug.  8, 1856. 
Him.  N.  P.  Banks, 

Speaker  of  the  H.  of  B. 

Sir, 

In  reply  to  the  enquiry  contained  in  yoar  note  of  this  morning, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  know  of  no  such  Beport  as  that 
to  which  you  refer  in  which  Genl.  Scott  recommends  John  C.  Fremont 
for  the  brevet  of  Captain.  In  Jone  1844  Genl.  Scott  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  a  list  of  35  officers  of  the  Army  proposed  for  brevet 
promotion.  Among  the  number  2d  Lt.  John  C.  Fremont  is  recom- 
mended for  the  brevet  of  Ist  Lieutenant  for  highly  distinguished 
services  in  the  cause  of  science,  &c.  This  list  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  was  withdrawn  by  President  Tyler  in  Fillmore 's  time,  1845. 
Iq  the  meantime  the  President  must  have  nominated  Lt.  Fremont  for 
the  brevet  of  Captain— though  there  is  nothing  on  the  records  of  the 
Department  to  show  this  but  the  resolutioa  of  the  Senate  (of  Jan.  27. 
'45)  confirming  it 

Very  respectfully 

Tour  obt.  Servant 
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My  impatience  for  a  country  residence  waa  aggravated  in 
1856  by  tiie  serions  illneaB  of  my  son  Pooltney,  then  an  infant 
in  arms.  I  had  almost  despaired  of  bis  recovery  when  I  was 
invited  by  Mr.  James  J.  Van  Alen  to  visit  him  with  my  wife 
and  children  at  a  conntry  place  he  bad  recently  purchased  for 
himself  at  New  Hamburg.  Within  twelve  honrs  after  reaching 
there,  all  my  son's  unfavorable  symptoms  disappeared,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  a  week  we  left  with  bis  health  completely 
restored. 

On  my  way  to  the  city,  at  Qarrisons,  the  late  If r.  Alfred  Fell 
came  into  the  cars  and  took  a  seat  by  my  side.  I  told  him  what 
I  bad  been  doing,  and  that  I  felt  tempted  to  pnrchase  a  home 
at  New  Hamburg;  that  I  had  looked  in  every  direction  within 
fifty  miles  of  New  York,  and  had  been  able  to  find  no  place 
where  the  change  of  air  was  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
privation  of  the  privileges  and  comforts  of  the  city.  He  said : 
"That  is  true.  I  reached  that  conclusion  some  time  ago.  Now, 
I  know  exactly  a  place  for  you.  It  is  near  where  I  am  build- 
ing, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Buttermilk  Falls,  ad- 
joining West  Point."  He  told  me  of  all  the  advantages  of  the 
scenery,  air,  climate,  vicinage,  etc.,  and  then  proposed  that  I 
should  come  up  with  him  the  following  Friday  night,  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  with  him,  and  see  the  place,  which  I 
promised  to  do. 

Saturday  morning  we  walked  np  to  the  place  he  recom- 
mended. I  was  charmed  with  it,  bought  it  before  I  left,  and, 
according  to  the  country  fashion,  handed  the  owner  a  dollar  to 
Innd  the  bargain.  In  the  course  of  that  year  I  managed  to  rig 
np  a  tenement  that  I  thought  would  answer  our  purpose  tem- 
porarily, to  which  I  have  since  made  four  or  five  successive 
additions,  and  in  which  I  have  resided  every  snmmer  since.  I 
was  fortunately  able  to  sell  my  house  in  town  about  the  same 
time  for  a  sufficient  advance  to  pay  all  it  had  cost  me  in  inter- 
est, for  I  had  paid  little  if  any  on  liie  principal  -,  so  that,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Field's  advice,  for  those  five  years  I  lived  practically 
rent-free. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1856,  Senator  Sumner  was  assaulted  and 
brutally  beaten  witii  a  cane,  while  engaged  in  writing  in  his 
chair  in  the  Senate,  which  had  shortly  before  adjourned,  by 
Preston  8.  Brooks,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
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from  South  Carolina  and  a  kinsman  of  Senator  Batler  of  the 
same  State.  The  impression  which  this  outrage  left  upon  the 
puhlic  mind,  and  its  contrihntion  to  the  inflammatory  elements 
of  the  period,  have  be«i  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  his 
very  careful  and  elaborate  biography  of  Mr.  Sumner. 

Mr.  Burlingame,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Massachusetts,  on  the  20th  of  June  following  the 
assault,  took  occasion  to  characterize  the  act  of  Brooks  very 
justly,  but  in  language  scarcely  less  parliamentary  than  the 
action  he  rebuked.  A  challenge  followed,  and  was  accepted  by 
Mr.  Burlingame,  and  the  place  selected  for  the  duel  was 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  Canada  side.  On  hia  way  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  proposed  place  of  meeting,  Mr.  Burlingame  spent 
the  night  at  the  Astor  House,  where  I  was  invited  with  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen  to  meet  bifn  in  the  evening.  It  was 
there  that  he  learned  that  Brooks  had  declined  to  follow  him  so 
far  from  Washington  and  so  far  from  his  friends.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  Mr.  Burlingame.  I  found  a  young-look- 
ing man  for  the  rank  he  had  already  taken  as  a  speaker  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  very  prepossessing  person  and  with  what 
seemed  to  me  a  very  becoming  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  cause  which  circumstances  had  so  unexpectedly 
called  him  to  represent. 

As  Sumner's  was  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  Brooks  the  ruffian  who  shed  it,  and  as  the  attempt  to 
assassinate  Sumner  and  the  successful  assassination  of  Lin- 
cohi  were  the  two  events  which  contributed  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  to  extinguish  all  sympathy  in  the  free  States  for 
the  slaveholders,  I  esteem  it  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune  that 
Colonel  James,  who  was  the  second  of  Mr.  Burlingame,  left 
among  his  papers  a  detailed  account  of  the  affair  from  the  day 
after  Burlingame's  denunciation  of  Brooks  to  the  refusal  of 
Brooks  to  follow  him  to  the  field  of  honor  to  which  he  had 
challenged  him.  It  was  given  to  the  Washington  Post  a  short 
time  after  Colonel  James's  death  by  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
intimate  friends,  W.  A.  Croffut  As  this  record  has  probably 
been  seen  by  very  few  outside  of  Washington,  and  as  the  event 
of  which  it  gives  such  a  graphic  account  from  the  best  possible 
witnesses  is  certainly  a  very  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  led  to  the  Civil  War  of  1861-65, 1  will  insert  it  here. 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
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Colonel  James  in  the  Fremont  campaign  of  1856  and  had  pre- 
served very  agreeable  relations  with  him  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  selected  by  Secretary  Chase,  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  to  the  Presidency,  for  Collector  at  San  Francisco.  He 
was  a  bom  orator  and  fnll  of  reaonrces.  Of  the  Brooks  chal- 
lenge Colonel  James  said,  aa  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  October  27, 1901 : 

"I  arrived  in  Washington  one  morning  from  New  York  and  read 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  the  card  of  Anson  Barlingame,  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  the  attitude  of  Preston  S. 
Brooks  ('Bully  Brooks'),  Congressman  from  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Brooks  had  beaten  Mr.  Sumner  over  the  head  with  his  club,  and  no  one 
had  interposed  to  take  a  hand  in  the  quarrel. 

"Believing  that  Burlingsme's  card  would  bring  about  a  hostile 
meeting,  I  immediately  went  out  to  look  for  him.  We  met  on  the 
Avenue  at  the  comer  of  the  National  Hotel.  His  first  question  was, 
'Have  you  seen  my  card!' 

"  'I  have.' 

*'  'What  do  you  think  of  it!' 

"  'I  think  it  will  bring  you  a  challenge  before  ten  o'clock.* 

"  'What  would  you  doT' 

"  'Every  man  situated  as  you  are  must  decide  that  for  himself.' 

"  'Well,  James,  I  intend  to  fight.  I  'd  rather  die  ten  thousand 
deaths  than  sofFer  what  I  have  during  the  attempted  adjustment  of 
this  affair.' 

"Burlingame  was  a  very  vigorous  and  impressive  speaker— an  actor 
even  in  conversation.  He  spoke  now  with  great  emphasis.  He  had 
said  in  the  House,  of  Brooks:  'He  stole  into  the  Senate  and  smote 
him  as  Cain  smote  his  brother. '  As  he  now  said  that  he  meant  to  fight, 
I  said:  'Tour  mind  is  made  up.    Then  I  think  you  are  entirely  right.' 

"  'I  want  you  for  my  second,*  said  Burlingame. 

"  'That  you  cannot  have.' 

"  'Why  nott' 

"  'Because,  in  the  first  place,  I  know  nothing  practically  of  the 
code.  In  the  second  place,  he  will  have  some  famous  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, or,  perhaps,  two  of  them,  for  his  seconds,  and  they  would 
BO  far  outrank  me  as  to  put  me  at  another  disadvantage.  Ton  most 
get  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator.' 

"  'Are  yon  going  to  desert  me  nowl' 

"  'Not  if  you  pot  it  in  that  way,'  I  replied. 

"  'That  is  the  way  I  feel  compelled  to  put  it.' 

"  'Then  you  can  depend  on  me  for  the  best  that  is  in  me.' 

"  'That  's  more  like  you.    I  am  satisfied.' 
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"After  some  further  conversatioQ,  we  Kpurated,  each  to  go  to  bis 
hotel.  I  fonad  mine  alive  with  excitement.  The  first  question  of 
nearly  every  Sonthemer  was:  'Will  BurUngame  fi^tt' 

"At  bretUtfast,  Humphrey  Marshall,  a  fat  memher  from  Kentncky, 
and  a  duellist  himself,  sometimea  urbane,  but  often  rancorous  to  the 
verge  of  personal  encroachment,  was  particularly  inquisitive.  I  told 
him  that  at  last  I  thought  they  had  found  a  Yankee  who  at  least  would 
not  run.  The  cool  manner  of  the  announcement  seemed  to  startle  him, 
and  he  expressed  regrets  at  the  aitoatioD. 

"Shortly  afterward  I  met  the  Hon.  Francis  P.  Blair  on  the  Ave- 
nue. He  bad  driven  in  from  Silver  Spring  in  a  country  wagon  and 
invited  me  to  a  se::t  beside  hinL  As  we  drove  along  the  Avenue  he 
said  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  a  duel,  and  that  &om  my  intimacy 
he  thought  I  would  know  of  it,  and  he  desired  to  give  me  some  hints 
and  cautions  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  would  not  do, 
he  said,  to  have  the  meeting  come  off  within  the  District,  because 
Brooks  would  be  surrounded  and  supported  by  friends,  while  the  New 
Englanders  would  probably  shrink  away  from  BurUngame.  That, 
he  said,  was  the  case  in  the  Cilley-Graves  duel,  and  he  believed  it  was 
the  cause  of  Cilley  being  killed.  He  thereupon  extracted  from  me  a 
promise  that  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affair  it  should  occur 
outside  of  the  District. 

"Leaving  Blair,  I  hurried  to  the  Capitol,  and  at  the  door  of  the 
House  met  Mr.  Eustis,  a  young  member  from  Louisiana.  The  diffi- 
culty between  Brooks  and  Burlingame  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
and  the  excitement  was  intense.  Mr.  Eustis,  after  saluting  me,  asked 
earnestly:  'Will  Burlingame  fight t'  I  replied  that  I  thought  he 
would,  but  made  no  further  disclosure. 

"He  responded :  'He  ought  to,  for  it  is  not  every  day  a  man  has 
the  opportunity  to  fight  for  a  whole  section  as  Burlingame  has  now.' 
He  continued  that  the  whole  difficulty  had  been  brought  on  by  Doi^laa 
inserting  in  his  bill  admitting  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  clause  which 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise.     I  assented  to  that. 

"At  that  moment  Douglas  came  up,  and  said:  'Good  momiog, 
gentlemen.'    We  returned  his  salute,  and  Eustis  said: 

"  'Judge,  we  were  just  talking  about  you.' 

' '  Whereupon  Douglas  replied :  '  I  want  no  better  commenders  than 
you  and  James. ' 

"  'But,'  said  Eustis,  'we  were  condemning  you.' 

"  'Well,'  Douglas  retorted,  'when  the  devil  has  work  on  hand  I  know 
of  no  more  apt  ministers  that  he  could  call  upon.' 

"The  good-natured  badinage  would  no  doubt  have  continued  had 
not  Burlingame  at  that  moment  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
taking  me  one  side  said  he  had  received  a  challenge. 
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"When  Bnrlingame  told  me  he  had  received  a  challenge  I  asked 
him  what  General  Lane  said  when  Brooks  handed  it  to  him.  Lane 
said  that  Brooka  praised  BorlinganLe 's  courage,  and  then  he  added 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  frightful  excitement,  and  desired  that  the 
meeting  should  come  off  as  soon  as  possible  that  he  might  be  relieved 
of  it.  This  somewhat  incensed  me,  and  I  replied  that  if  Brooks  was  in 
that  state  he  had  better  send  for  a  doctor.  I  then  told  Bnrlingame 
that  I  had  about  as  lief  see  him  shot  as  arrested,  for  the  authorities 
were  all  against  us,  and  would,  if  possible,  torn  it  to  his  discredit, 
and  that  he  bad  better  go  at  once  to  his  hotel,  pack  hia  trunk,  and 
await  me  at  a  certain  place  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds,  which  I 
designated.    I  then  went  in  search  of  another  second. 

"M7  first  application  was  to  Gteneral  Sam  Honaton,  whose  career 
is  known  to  most  Americans,  who  was  then  a  Senator  from  Texas. 
When  I  made  known  to  him  what  I  wanted,  he  replied,  in  his  bland 
wa7,  '  Oh,  see  here  I  I  can 't  do  it.  I  'm  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  But  if  Mr.  Burlingame  will  come  to  me  I  11  give  him 
advice  that  will  be  worth  a  million  to  him.'  He  rolled  out  the  word 
'million'  as  if  he  were  Sisyphus  with  his  shoulder  to  the  stone. 

"I  replied  to  him  that  events  were  too  urgent  to  wait  for  much 
advice,  and,  requesting  him  to  keep  secret  what  bad  occurred  between 
na,  I  sought  Ben  Wade,  Senator  from  Ohio. 

"Mr.  Wade  took  an  hoar  to  consider  m;  request,  and  then  declined, 
saving  that  he  would  fight  a  duel,  but  would  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  acting  as  a  second. 

' '  Burlingame  afterward  said  that  he  was  present  at  this  interview ; 
and  he  may  have  been  present  at  its  opening,  but  he  could  hardly  have 
been  there  at  its  termination,  for  I  had  hurried  him  off  to  make  preps- 
rations  for  his  secret  departure,  made  necessary  by  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  authorities,  which  were  friendly  to  Brooks.  On  getting  Wade 'a 
final  answer,  I  went  at  once  to  Louis  D.  Campbell,  member  from  Ohio, 
of  whom  I  waa  sore.  He  responded  at  once,  'I  will  go;  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  a  fight  out  of  them  for  a  month.'  By  'them'  he  meant 
the  party  bent  on  extending  slavery. 

"As  soon  as  he  could  get  ready  we  repaired  to  the  rendezvous  and 
found  Bnrlingame  there.  The  afternoon  was  now  more  than  half 
spent.  I  at  once  informed  them  of  what  Blair  had  said  to  me  and  that 
I  bad  promised  him  the  meeting  should  not  take  place  in  the  District. 
This  was  at  once  accepted  as  final,  and  various  places  were  discussed, 
nme  in  adjoining  States,  ranging  from  the  Bermudas  to  Cuba.  At 
Imgth  Campbell  says: 

"  'Why  not  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Canadian  sidel' 

"After  some  aonaideration  this  was  accepted.  It  was  now  evening, 
and  we  ooold  we  groups  gathering  on  the  Avenue  and  knew  they  were 
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discussing  the  situation.  I  left  to  engage  a  carriage  and  to  inform 
BanlcB,  from  whose  house  we  had  decided  to  depart,  of  what  had 
occorred,  leaving  them  to  make  their  way  separately,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  Campbell 's  room  on  the  other  side  the  Avenue,  where  we  were 
to  meet  again.  On  informing  Banks  that  a  fight  was  in  proapect,  he 
exclaimed: 

"  'Good,  by  Godl    It  's  time  there  was  a  fight!' 

"I  told  him  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  quite  arranged  we  would  be  at 
his  house,  and  he  said  he  would  be  ready  for  us.  I  had  engaged  a  car- 
ri(^  at  Willard's,  telling  the  driver  I  would  pay  him  double  if  he  kept 
it  a  secret.  While  there  Captain  Marryat— I  tliink  that  was  his  name 
—came  hurriedly  to  me  and  said:  'There  'b  going  to  be  a  duel,  is  n't 
there  t '    I  answered :  '  It  looks  so. ' 

"  'And  if  it  comes  off,'  he  says,  'it  is  likely  to  be  a  bloody  onet' 

"  'It  looks  as  if  it  might.* 

"Whereupon  he  fiew  away,  exclaiming,  'Damn  indiscreet  friends.' 
He  had  been  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  remarkable  for  his  youth- 
ful looks  and  graceful  demeanor.     I  never  aaw  him  afterward. 

"From  Banks's  I  went  to  Campbell's  room.  He  and  Burlingame 
were  in  waiting.  We  prepared  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  and 
Campbell  went  to  deliver  it.  He  was  gone  so  long  that  he  tired  us  out 
with  waiting.  When  be  returned  he  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  found 
Brooks  in  hia  room,  sarronnded  by  friends  that  packed  it,  smoking 
and  drinking,  and  delayed  delivering  hia  message  until  they  appar- 
ently took  the  hint  and  left.  He  then  banded  Brooks  the  acceptance, 
which  designated  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  only,  leaving  the  other 
preliminaries  to  be  arranged.  He  said  that  Brooks  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  spoke  highly  of  Burlingame,  and  gave  not  the  slightest 
hint  at  dissent  from  anything  that  had  been  done. 

"We  then  arranged  a  cipher  telegraph  code  to  communicate  with 
Campbell,  who  was  to  remain,  and  we  left  for  Banks's  house,  near  the 
comer  of  K  and  Fourteenth.  He  had  refreshments  ready  for  us, 
wine,  etc.,  which  we  partook  of  with  a  relish,  for  we  had  had  nothing 
since  breakfast,  and  we  talked  over  the  matter  while  waiting  for  the 
carriage.  It  arrived  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  Burlingame  and  I  left 
together  for  New  York. 

"We  reached  the  cars  at  a  station  beyond  Bladensboig  without 
recognition.  At  Baltimore  or  Wilmington  I  wired  Captain  Bob 
Ritchie,  who  was  or  had  been  in  the  navy  and  was  up  in  duels,  to  meet 
me  in  the  depot  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  on  hand  when  we  arrived. 
I  told  him  what  we  hod  done  and  asked  if  so  far  we  had  proceeded 
correctly.  He  said  we  had,  and  continued,  giving  na  considerable 
advice  aa  ta  what  to  do  when  we  airived  at  the  place  of  meeting.  From 
here  we  went  on  to  New  York. 
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"Once  on  the  way  again,  Burlingame  eaid  he  would  like  to  tele- 
graph his  father-in-law  and  let  him  know  where  he  was,  and  also 
remarked  that  if  the  duel  came  off  he  would  prefer  to  ehoot  Brooks 
in  the  leg. 

' '  I  protested  against  both  of  these  suggestions,  telling  him  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  nation  were  looking  with  interest  to  see  what  would  occur, 
and  that  we  must  not  try  to  see  friends  or  relatives,  but  must  keep 
absolute  control  of  the  management.  This  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and 
I  tried  to  kill  time  by  amusing  him  with  all  the  ridiculous  accounts 
of  duels  that  I  had  ever  heard. 

"On  the  way  we  kept  by  ourselves,  and,  singularly  enough,  met 
no  one  on  the  cars  that  we  knew  during  the  whole  journey.  On  arriv- 
ing at  New  York  we  went  to  the  Everett  House,  registered  under  fic- 
titious names,  and  ordered  dinner  in  our  parlor.  The  papers  came  in, 
and  we  learned  from  them  that  Brooks  had  been  arrested  in  Washing- 
ton, and  discharged  on  giving  bail.  I  told  Burlingame  it  would  not  in 
the  least  alter  the  situation,  for  the  cock  that  crows  and  won 't  fight  is 
despised  even  by  the  pullets,  and  he  will  surely  be  on  hand.  When 
it  was  quite  dark  we  went  to  a  shooting-gallery  on  Broadway,  and 
Burlingame 's  tai^t  practice  was  marvelous.  He  was  cool  as  a  cu- 
cmober  and  hit  the  bull's-eye  with  great  frequency. 

' '  In  the  morning  we  learned  from  the  papers  that  Brooks  would  not 
fight,  objecting,  without  any  further  attempt  at  negotiation,  the  dis- 
tance and  danger  of  going  through  the  North.  All  cause  for  further 
secrecy  was  at  an  end,  and  when  it  was  known  that  we  were  in  the 
city,  we  were  taken  to  the  Astor  House  and  given  a  great  banquet, 
with  much  parade,  where  several  famous  public  men  made  speeches 
and  eulogized  Mr.  Burlingame. 

' '  I  was  called  in  another  direction,  and  did  not  return  with  Burlin- 
game to  Washington,  but  before  leaving  him,  I  strongly  advised  him 
to  answer  Brooks's  querulous  objection  in  the  spirit  which  Shake- 
speare makes  Norfolk  adopt  in  hia  answer  to  Bolingbroke  when  clear- 
ing his  honor  from  what  be  declared  to  be  a  false  chai^ : 

And  meet  hiiu,  were  I  tied,  to  run  afoot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridgea  of  the  Alpa, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable, 
Wherever  Englishman  dont  set  his  toot. 

And  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  answered  in  this  spirit." 

It  will  be  seen  that  nobody  except  Burlingame  himself  was  so  well 
qualified  to  give  the  complete  story  of  his  aide  of  this  affair  as  was 
Colonel  James.  He  was  with  him  every  hour  from  first  to  last,  and 
he  was  evidently  Mr.  Burlingame 'a  chief  support  and  adviser. 
Henry  Wilson  fau  given  a  fragmentary  and  imperfect  acconnt  of  it. 
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bnt  he  wu'  deliberately  ezclnded  from  all  koowledge  of  it  except  that 
which  the  general  public  poaaeawd ;  in  fact,  it  waa  hia  conduct  that 
brought  Barlingame  into  tiie  tiireatened  eollinon.  Wilaon  had  de- 
nounced Brooks  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  aaying  that  he  would  answer 
for  it  there  or  elsewhere,  bnt  when  called  to  account,  had  replied  that 
he  would  not  fight  a  dnel,  but  would  defend  himaelf  if  attacked.  This 
gteatly  disgusted  Burliogame,  and  Banks,  when  it  waa  reported  to 
him,  retorted  with  severe  irony,  "A  rat  will  do  thatl"  These  were 
times  of  wild  excitement.  The  Bebellion  was  coming  to  a  head.  The 
rupture  between  the  sections  waa  nearly  in  sight,  and  this  incident 
was  called  bjr  some  the  first  gun  of  the  Civil  War. 

3V.  A.  CKOrroT. 


J.  TAN  BUBBN  TO  BIOELOW 

My  dear  Bigdow, 

Assuining  that  yon  look  on  the  Native  American  spirit  as 
Democrats  generally  do  &  have,  it  seems  to  me  a  moderate 
editorial  in  the  Post  against  it  wonld  aid  the  Dem.  party,  &  be 
of  essential  service  to  the  Post.  The  True  National  Democrat, 
I  fear,  has  been  bit  by  the  Know-Nothings,  but  I  wonld  not 
allnde  to  it.  The  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  denounces 
the  Know- Nothings.  Perhaps  this  may  drive  yon  off,  bnt  I  am 
confident  the  South  will  seize  the  Nat.  Am.  movement  to  for- 
tify itself  in  Nebraska  &  Kansas.  I  think  the  Union  will  cave 
in.  This  may  console  you.  I  would  ask  the  Atlas  to  do  this, 
but  Cassidy  being  Irish,  it  would  come  better  from  yon.  The 
Post  can  reiterate  its  own  views  mildly  bnt  firmly. 


June  13th,  1856. 


When  Mr.  Donglas,  after  his  report  against  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  had  been  persuaded  to  give  it  his  support,  its  friends  sup- 
posed they  were  strong  enough  to  pass  it  without  the  Presi- 
dent's influence.  This  was  a  part  of  their  plan  to  head  off  his 
power  in  the  South.  But  some  unforeseen  difficulties  arising, 
among  others  that  of  bringing  Southern  Whigs  into  the 
measure,  they  concluded  it  was  not  safe  to  risk  it  withoat 
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execatiTe  patrona^  and  favor.  It  was  not  difBcnlt  to  obtain 
the  verbal  assent  of  the  President,  who,  by  his  inaugaral  and 
his  first  message,  as  well  as  by  the  Union,  to  which  he  himself 
was  a  contribntor,  had  been  at  first  strongly  opposed  to  its 
introduction,  denooncing  it  as  an  equivalent  of  the  abolitioib- 
ism  of  Senator  Somner;  but  the  friends  of  the  bill  desired 
something  more  than  this.  They  desired  the  President's  con- 
sent in  writing.  To  obtain  this  some  care  was  necessary.  Mr. 
Douglas  therefore,  on  a  certain  Sunday  evening,  calling  upon 
the  President,  naturally  led  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
the  great  measure,  in  the  course  of  which  the  President,  by  an 
indirection  not  difficult  for  so  skilful  a  man  as  Mr.  Douglas> 
was  led  to  suggest  some  slight  amendments,  which  he  thought 
would  greatly  facilitate  its  passage.  While  this  was  going  on, 
Mr.  Atchison  accidentally  came  in.  The  President  was  re- 
quested to  repeat  his  propositions,  and— Mr.  Atchison  at  once 
giving  bis  approval— to  make  them  more  clear,  in  connection 
with  the  context,  by  inserting  the  alterations  in  the  bill  itself. 
The  President,  highly  gratified  iu  being  able  to  relieve  such 
experienced  statesmen  as  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Atchison,  in  so 
important  a  measure  as  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Bill,  from 
the  difficulties  which  surrounded  it,  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner immediately  complied  with  their  request,  and  Mr.  Douglas, 
taking  the  hill  with  the  President's  interlineations,  quietly 
folded  it  up  and  placed  it  where  Hamlet's  uncle  put  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  "in  his  pocket."  This  was  the  President's  com- 
mittal "in  writing,"  which  fact  was  everywhere  proclaimed 
on  Monday  by  Mr.  Douglas's  friends,  who  were  unwilling, 
from'some  events  which  had  transpired  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  harbor  improvements  and  tonnage  duties,  to  assume 
his  consent  and  support  expressed  in  any  less  definite  manner. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Douglas  will  publicly  state,  if  this  be  not  so,  that 
he  has  never  had  or  seen  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  BiU,  interlined  in  the  President's  own  handwrit- 
ing. But  certainly  Mr.  Marcy's  friends  will  have  no  further 
difficulty,  io  the  absence  of  Mr.  Douglas's  denial,  in  receiving 
Mr.  Marcy's  apology  for  allowing  the  Administration  to  com- 
mit so  irreparable  a  blunder  "that  before  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet  *hBd  heard  it  proposed  as  a  measure  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  the  President  had  committed  himself  to  its  support  in 
writinff." 
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My  dear  Bigdow, 


SDHNEB  TO  BIQSLOW 

AixBQHAHT  Mis^  "Pvsv.,  18Ui  Aug.,  *56. 


The  monntam  air  &  idleness  are  doing  the  hasiness  for  me. 
My  physical  condition  is  improving  daily,  so  that  I  have 
seemed  to  be  able  to  leave.  But  my  physician  is  most  nrgent 
in  his  injunction  to  stay,  &  says  that  I  cannot  leave  without 
danger  of  a  relapse.  Unless  something  untoward  should  oc- 
car,  I  shall  expect  to  bear  my  part  very  soon  in  the  Campaign 
of  Freedom— the  great  Campaign  of  liberation,  which  is  now 
conunencing. 

You  must  he  more  than  satisfied  with  Thayer.  As  a  corre- 
spondent, he  is  most' efficient.  It  was  remarked  by  my  clerk  at 
Washington  that  for  weeks  he  was  the  only  person  whose 
presence  could  draw  me  into  anything  like  gaiety.  I  feel  truly 
attached  to  him. 

Bemember  me  to  Mr.  Bryant 

Ever  sincerely  Tours 

P.S.   Wfl  must  succeed  in  the  coming  election. 


oeoboe  ecihneb  to  bioelow 

Cask  Bbvd.  Db.  Fttbnxbs, 
Phiia.,  3  Oct,  '56. 
My  dear  Bigelow, 

I  wish  yon  wonld  write  Charles  one  line—  (referring  to  our 
conversation  of  last  Saturday  in  regard  to  bis  taking  the 
stump)— in  wh.  you  wld  repeat  what  yon  then  said  to  me. 

Charles  is  fretting  himself  to  deatii,  or  to  death's  door,  by 
his  anxiety  to  be  in  the  field.— At  least,  if  be  cannot  go  through 
the  whole  State,  he  mast,  he  says,  make  one  rousing  speed)  in 
Independence  Square  before  the  14th. 
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Now  his  physician  (an  able  &  clear  headed  man)  declares 
that,  however  well  &  bright  he  might  appear  at  ye  Commence- 
ment, in  15  minntes  he  wld.  break  down,— not  to  rise  for  an 
indefinite  time,  perhaps  years. 

If  perfectly  qaiet,  he  will  be  strong  &  fit  for  duty  in  Decem- 
ber. Since  he  came  from  the  Mtns.  he  has  had  a  relapse,— ont 
of  7  nights  he  has  slept  only  two,— last  night  was  a  little 
better,— bnt  he  is  like  a  racer  chafing  to  be  off. 

I  hoped  to  see  him  at  work,  and  to  have  him  up  this  week, 
bat  I  fear  all  work  must  be  given  up.— If  yon  can  convince 
him  he  ought  not  to  speak,  he  would  sleep  quietly  for  a  week, 
and  thus  get  strength  enough  to  speak. 

Buchanan  complains  of  the  "deplorable  inactivity"  of  his 
friends.  There  seems  to  be  enough  activity— tho.  not  always 
wisely  directed— among  our  friends.  Think  however  of  their 
BMiding  their  men  to  stamp  old  Dutch  Pennsylvania  I— to  talk 
to  those  who  believe  only  in  fat,  sleekheaded  men  &  such  as 
sleep  o'  nights.- 1  have  found  one  round  full-bellied  jovial  old 
Dutch  parson  who  begins  to-day,— -and  by  the  luckiest  chance, 
Preston  King  has  just  arrived.  I  have  expounded  the  case  to 
him,  &  he  promises  to  use  his  physical  advantages  in  the  best 
manner^to  speak  to  old  German  Democrats— and  not  waste 
his  fatness  on  the  unappreciating. 

Charles  was  much  pleased  with  Mrs.  B's  kind  remembrance. 
Ever  yonrs 


8D1CNEB  TO  BIGEIiOW 

pHILinBLPHIA,  9th  Oct.,  '56, 
AT  Mb.  Fxjbness's. 
My  dear  Bigdow, 

Never  did  I  expect  this  long  divorce  from  my  duties,  which 
spins  out  its  interminable  thread.  Constantly  from  week  to 
week  I  have  looked  for  restoration,  and  have  made  plans  for 
speaking.  But  at  last  I  mast  give  them  all  up.  I  am  still  an 
invalid,  with  weeks,  if  not  months,  of  seclusion  still  before  me. 
All  this  has  been  made  particularly  apparent  to  me  to-day  by 
my  physician,  while  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston,  who  has  kindly  vis- 
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ited  me,  has  enforced  this  judgment  by  his  aathoritative 
opinion.  My  brain  and  whole  nervous  system  are  still  jangled 
uid  Bnbject  to  relapse.    My  only  chance  of  care  is  repose. 

And  yet  in  many  respects  I  am  comfortable;  indeed  so  well 
that  I  am  unhappy  not  to  be  better.  But  however  comfortable 
or  well  I  am  still  disabled. 

I  long  to  do  something.  The  wonnded  Philoctetes  did  not 
S^h  for  companionship  with  the  Qrecian  chiefs  against  Troy 
more  than  I  do  for  onr  present  battle.  I  am  grateful  for  yr 
kind  thought  of  me,  and  for  your  promised  welcome  under 
your  roof.  I  do  not  expect  to  stop  in  New  York,  nor  do  I  know 
when  I  can  venture  into  Massachusetts.  With  kind  regards  to 
your  confrires,  oldest  &  youngest, 

Ever  sincerely  Tours 


BUUNEB  TO  BIQELOW 

Boston,  18th  Nov.,  '56. 
My  dear  Bigelow, 

I  am  not  strong  enough  to  travel  comfortably,  or  I  should 
visit  New  York  at  once  to  leam  what  I  could  about  my  brother 
ft  his  family.  Will  you  kindly  ask  Thayer  to  make  some  in- 
quiries for  me  at  the  French  Consulate  &  of  any  survivors  who 
may  be  accessible!  I  observe  that  there  is  a  Miss  Solomon  in 
New  York—also  sailors  at  79  Leonard  St.  ft  then  there  is  the 
mate  when  he  returns. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  will  remember  something  of  my 
brother,  who  would  be  noticed  for  his  appearance  &  his  car- 
riage, &  also  of  his  wife  &  daughter.  In  what  boat  did  they 
embark,  ft  how  did  they  pass  the  day  of  preparation  T 

Pardon  my  freedom  with  you,  &  believe  me,  dear  Bigelow, 
Ever  sincerely  yours 

(P.S.  If  Thayer  is  not  with  you  ask  one  of  yr  reporters  to 
make  these  inquiries,  ft  let  me  know  how  I  can  thank  him.)' 

'Snmner'B  brotber  Oeorge  was  smitten  with  parelysia  whil«  in  Enrope, 
wbmt  be  bad  spent  much  of  his  life.  He  wu  on  his  way  borne  at  tbe  date 
of  tbia  letter.  He  died  in  the  MoBsachoBetta  Genend  Hoapital  od  tbe  6tb  of 
Oetober,  1863. 


N.  P.  WILLIS  AND  "THE  SQUIBBELS* 


M.  P.  WILLIS  TO  MIt&  JOHN  BIOBLOW 

iDLEvnu),  June  23/S7. 
Dear  Mrt.  Bigdow: 

When  I  tell  70a  that  yoor  exqniaite  present,  for  my  bran  new 
boy,  arrived  at  Idlewild  only  an  boor  ^0,  you  will  perhaps  hegm 
to  foi^ve  me  for  my  apparent  n^Iect  aa  to  acknowledging  it  The 
fact  is  that  oar  over-carefnl  clerk  at  the  office  put  it  into  a  box  which 
was  to  be  sent  by  freight-barge,  &  it  was  moat  tardily  delivered  at 
Cornwall  dock,  where  I  chanced  to  And  it  today.  Fortunately,  the 
head  for  which  it  waa  so  kindly  designed  has  be^  meantime  growing 
to  fit  it,  &  there  was  a  general  scream  of  delight  when  it  was  fint 
tried  on.  My  wife  wishes  to  express  her  very  most  grateful  & 
gratified  sentiments,  &  to  beg  yon  to  come  &  see  how  it  looks,  on. 

I  write  this  to  you  instead  of  to  Bigelow,  becaose  I  could  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  much  pleasanter  a  thing  than  writing 
to  an  Editor— preferring  the  less  shop-y  communication  of  the  voice. 
Please  say  that  I  hope  soon  to  talk  my  answer  to  his  kind  note. 

I  do  not  much  like  "The  Squirrels,"  but  it  will  grow  to  be  classic 
veiy  soon.     But  is  it  altogether  fix  'd  &  irreversible  t 

My  wife  &  Master  Bailey  Willis  are  florescent,  and  we  are  all  hoping 
to  see  you  soon ;  &  meantime,  dear  Mrs.  Bigelow,  believe  me 
Yours  Most  Sincerely 


PKEBTON  KINO  TO  BIOBXiOW 

OODBNSBCBOH,  Oct.  1,  1857. 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  Friday  last  is  reed.  Yon  were  by  no  means  singu- 
lar in  yonr  idea  as  to  Daiio.  And  wherever  I  do  not  go 
straight  along  with  your  suggestions  I  am  in  the  habit  of  feel- 
ing it  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  mind  to  be  able 
to  state  a  reason,  and  so  apprehending  Denio  to  be  wrong  on 
the  question  of  the  construction  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
recently  invented  which  makes  the  Judiciary  a  political  agent 
to  change  the  Constitation,  I  wrote  yon.  It  seems  to  me  it 
woTiId  not  do  for  the  Bepnblican  party  to  nominate  or  aid  in 
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the  election  of  a  Judge  who  would  sastain  the  scheme  of  mak- 
ing judicial  decisions  accomplish  a  political  object— the  sn- 
premacy  of  Slavery,  which  the  popular  vote  will  never,  I  hope, 
sanction  or  sustain:   In  this  hope  I  am  sure  we  never  differed. 

Tours  truly 


Dear  Friend: 


FBBBTON  KING  TO  BIGELOV 

OaDBNSBUBOH,  Oct  17, 1857. 


I  thank  you  for  your  advice  to  give  no  encouragement  for  an 
Extra  Session  of  tJie  Legislature,  for  altho  in  exact  accordance 
with  my  own  opinion  one  is  strengthened  by  finding  he  agrees 
with  others.  I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  to  be  none.  I  am  heartily 
glad,  too,  to  hear  that  you  intend  to  make  the  Evening  Post 
speak  in  favor  of  Jenkins's  Election.  I  wanted  to  expr^s  to 
you  tlie  wish  that  you  would.  Let  it  be  done  heartily,  he  is  a 
tme  and  able  man. 

I  have  admired  the  coarse  of  the  Post  in  the  recent  storm 
not  yet  cleared  off.  There  is  more  wind  and  smoke  than  real 
hailstones,  though  the  Cloud  is  very  black  and  much  is  over- 
turned by  fnry  of  the  wind.  A  paper  dollar  is  more  easily 
manufactured  than  a  silver  dollar,  but  it  is  not  so  solid.  The 
raw  material  of  the  paper  dollar  is  much  more  abundant  than 
the  raw  material  of  the  Gold  or  silver  dollar.  Yet  the  public 
opinion  of  this  Conntry  demands  the  free  use  of  paper.  On 
this  single  point  this  is  a  good  time  to  practice  in  our  com- 
-  ments  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "be  moderate  in  all  things"! 
And  we  must  never  fail  to  practice  upon  the  injunction  "Be 
just  and  fear  not.  * '  Be  true  to  your  own  opinions  and  be  kind, 
be  indulgent  to  the  opinions  of  men  who  are  suffering  under 
calamity. 

I  might  undertake  to  talk  if  I  did  not  know  you  are  in  the 
focus  and  see  &  know  and  feel  more  and  better  than  I  can.  I 
will  simply  say— the  world  turns  on  its  axis  every  day  as 
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Qsaal,  The  grass  grows  after  a  shower— and  there  is  to  he  a 
bright  sky  even  over  the  City  of  New  York,  however  dark  the 
cloud  that  overshadows  it.  I  shall  come  and  see  yon  next 
month.  I  read  year  letter  with  great  pleasure.  My  kindest 
remembrance  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  the  little  ones. 

Yours  truly 


Mj/  good  Friend: 


FXBSTON  UNO  TO  BIOELOW 

WiBmNOTON,  Deer.  19, 1857. 


Donglas  talks  and  acts  well.  He  is  frankly  cultivating  the 
good  will  of  Bepublicans  in  conversation.  ...  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  the  events  were  at  hand  and  the  hlow  stmck  that  will 
make  the  democratic  party  a  purely  southern  proslavery 
party.  When  reduced  to  this  it  must  die  out.  But  the  demo- 
cratic party  has  been  for  a  few  years  like  a  Kaleidoscope  pre- 
senting a  new  formation  with  every  jostle— blacker  &  blather. 

The  exact  position  in  which  Kansas  may  be  presented  to  us 
is  not  yet  certain.  .  .  . 

Yours  truly 


N.  p.  WILUS  TO  BIOELOW 

Private 

Idliwiu),  May  12/58. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  am  rather  anxious  that  my  opinion  of  Trdawney  (as  ex- 
pressed in  the  enclosed  verses)  shonid  be  at  least  heard. 
When  in  England  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Lord  Byron's  sister, 
(Mrs.  Leigh)  &  of  Col.  Leicester  Stanhope,  ft  others  who  knew 
Byron's  personal  qualities  well,  ft  they  all  had  a  far  more 
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generous  ft  favorable  opinion  of  hia  nature  flian  is  ^ren  in 
this  book.  It  seems  to  me  an  ingatioms  letting  out  of  the  mat- 
ter  of  an  old  sore  of  envy  db  hatred.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
copying  the  lines  into  the  Post—fbaa^  iriQu)nt  saying  whose 
they  are  t 

I  am  a  considerable  ciipple  jnst  now,  from  having  played 
ploughshare  on  a  stony  bit  of  road,  ft  being  trampled  on  mean- 
time by  the  horse,  (I  enclose  yon  the  paragraph  of  onr  mstie 
Daily  describing  it),  &  the  escape  of  my  "shop  tools,**  (head 
ft  right  arm)  is  considered  by  the  nei^bors  quite  a  miracle. 
My  daughter  Imogene  happened  to  be  taking  her  afternoon 
walk  ft  she  picked  me  np  with  the  assistance  of  a  passing 
neighbor — so  it  all  tnm'd  ont  "as  well  as  conld  be  expected." 
But  my  legs  were  fairly  kneaded  with  the  Black  Prince's  gal- 
loping feet 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  to  town  in  a  week  or  two,  and  to  have 
a  chat  with  yon  on  board  the  Powell  or  elsewhere,  &,  mean- 
time, with  best  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  I  remain 
Tonrs  very  Sincerely 


BTBON  "S  TSEL&WNirr-TIGATION 

Poor  ByroQ  in  life  had  an  intimate  friend; 

He  told  him  bia  secrets,  he  read  him  hia  Koiga; 
And  he  trosted  that  when  he  shoald  come  to  his  end 

Trelawney  would  shelter  his  ashes  from  wrongs. 

In  this  friend  of  his  bosom  he  trusted— and  died— 
'Neath  the  sky  of  the  stranger— neglected  and  lone. 

And  his  friend  from  the  corpse  drew  the  cerements  aside, 
To  count  every  sore  and  to  measore  each  bone. 

Of  deformities  hidden,  of  sores  never  told, 
His  friend  gained  the  sight  by  the  shroud  thus  uplifted; 

For,  of  all  that  the  world  will  the  soonest  pay  gold, 
There  is  nothmg  so  relished  as  scorn  of  the  gifted. 

The  scorn  makes  a  book— and  the  secrets  are  known  I 

The  hard  so  immortal  was  pitiful,  even  I 
But,  hereafter,  the  gifted  will  pray,  with  a  groan, 

fVom  Trelawney-fleatiou  deliver  us,  Heaven  I 
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FSE8T0N  EINa  TO  BIQELOW 

OaDXKBBUBaH,  Oct  27, 1858. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  yon  and 
connael  wifli  yon  on  my  way  to  Washington.  Tonr  going 
abroad  is  so  entirely  an  nnexpected  event  that  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say.  Yonr  arrangements  to  take  yonr  family  look  tike 
an  absence  of  considerable  time,  though  of  that  yon  say  noth- 
ing. My  only  consolation  in  yonr  absence— for  I  feel  as  if  yon 
were  gone— is  that  the  scenery  of  Europe  and  its  people  will 
interest  and  make  the  time  pleasant  to  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Bigelow.  I  wish  I  could  meet  yon  there.  How  long  shall  yon 
begone?  And  ^ere  will  you  got  I  must  hear  this  much  from 
yon  before  yon  go. — And  now  &  then  must  hear  from  you  over 
your  autograph  after  yon  get  there— I  shall  read  of  course 
but  I  shall  not  be  content  with  what  I  read  in  common  with 
everybody  in  print.  I  have  beard  yon  speak  of  visiting 
Europe.  I  have  thought  or  dreamed  of  doing  so  myself,  but 
yonr  news  is  so  sndden  and  nnexpected  that  yon  and  all  yonr 
family  are  to  start  on  the  13th  that  it  seems  as  if  a  wall  was 
growing  up  between  us.  This  I  know  cannot  be.  I  shall  tiiink 
of  yoa  more  when  the  sea  is  between  us  wide  and  deep  than  I 
have.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  but  that  I  was  close  by  and 
could  communicate  with  you  or  see  yon  at  any  time.  If  I  had 
any  right  to  do  so  I  believe  I  should  remonstrate,  bnt  I  ought 
not  to  do  so.  I  have  no  doubt  your  going  abroad  will  be  valu- 
able as  well  as  pleasant  to  yon  and  that  is  enough.  With  G^race 
and  Johnny  &  little  Ponltney  yon  will  have  to  have  anchorage 
and  a  home  in  Europe.  Ahijah  Mann  was  here  today— he 
came  about  noon  on  business- and  is  gone  this  evening.  He  is 
not  well  pleased  with  the  condition  of  things— bnt  he  is  not 
prepared  to  point  out  a  better  course  than  the  one  we  are  on. 
I  enquired  what  he  would  advise  t  Bnt  he  is  only  prepared  to 
say  tiiat  affairs  do  not  look  well.  I  look  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  things  &  the  prospects  of  the  future  with  confidence 
and  hope.  The  first  and  essential  thing  to  be  done  in  public 
affairs  is  to  settle  the  contest  between  freedom  and  slavery 
80  that  both  powers  shall  see  and  nnderstand  that  freedom  is 
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Btrongest  and  beat  and  mnat  prevail  in  jiving  character  and 
direction  to  the  administration  of  OoTeminent.  ...  I  wonld 
come  to  Bee  you,  if  I  thought  it  was  best,  and  bid  you  all  good- 
bye in  person  when  yon  started.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity  or  coincidence  of  onr  opinions  and  I  tmst  yon  will  not 
permit  any  consideration  to  prevent  yonr  talking  most  freely 
and  folly  with  Mr.  Bryant  so  that  he  may  see  &  know  what  yon 
have  seen  &  known  in  his  absence  &  also  what  yon  jndge  we 
should  do  in  the  future.  I  shall  see  him  after  you  are  gone  and 
shall  certainly  t6lk  with  him  most  freely  that  he  may  nnder- 
stand  what  I  know  and  think— and  that  I  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  coonsel.  I  have  no  fear  that  yonr  views  &  mine  will 
differ  materially  whether  we  are  five  feet  or  five  thousand 
miles  apart.  I  am  looking  for  an  overwhelming  majority  for 
oar  "State  Ticket"  Tell  Mrs.  Bigelow  I  think  the  "State 
Ticket"— about  which  she  used  to  langh  at  us  a  little  some  time 
ago— is  at  last  safe.  With  my  warmest  wishes  for  the  happi- 
ness of  yourself  and  family  &  with  the  expectation  that  yoa 
will  take  a  few  minutes  to  write  me  before  yon  leave  New 
York,  I  am  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

This  is  awful  long  bnt  I  conid  not  make  it  shorter. 


vnr 

nBST  TISTT  TO  EITBOFS 


DUBINO  the  first  nine  years  of  my  connection  with  the 
Post,  Mt.  Bryant  made  two  ezcorsions  to  Europe,  one 
to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Shortly  after  his  retnm 
in  1858, 1  thought  it  was  dne  to  myself,  to  my  wife,  and  to  onr 
paper  to  visit  tiie  Old  World  and  to  improve  the  opportunity 
to  inform  myself  more  correctly  aboat  the  way  things  were 
done  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Beside,  seven  years' 
continnons  and  most  ardnons  work  on  the  paper  made  me  feel 
the  need  of  a  change. 

I  accordingly  sailed  with  my  wife  and  children  in  the 
steamer  Fulton,  Captain  Wotton,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1858.  We  reached  Havre  on  the  28th,  and  Paris  on  the  29th 
of  November,  taking  lodgings  temporarily  at  the  Hdtel  dn 
Bad. 

Of  conrse  I  was  very  much  interested  by  what  I  saw,  heard, 
and  read  in  Paris.  To  an  American  Paris  conid  not  help 
being  a  fascinating  place,  bnt  one  of  the  things  which  im- 
pressed me  most  during  my  brief  stay  at  this  time  is  not  set 
down  in  any  of  the  gnide-books.  That  was,  when  walking  np 
the  Ohamps-^lysees,  to  see  so  many  people  of  mature  years 
and  belonging  manifestly  in  a  large  proportion  to  the  educated 
and  mature  classes  of  society,  sitting  on  benches  or  chairs  by 
the  hour  without  a  book,  not  infrequently  without  any  com- 
panion, and  with  no  occupation  apparently  bnt  looking  idly 
upon  whtti  might  be  passing  up  and  down  on  that  famous 
cUiveway.  I  had  been  all  of  my  adult  life  so  constantly  em- 
ployed and  so  accustomed  always  to  have  work  in  prospect 
demanding  my  attention  or  forecast,  that  I  was  for  some  time 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  or  theory  of 
life  of  a  man  of  mature  years  sitting  for  hours  in  any  place 
doing  nothing  and  apparently  thinking  of  nothing.  It  was  a 
sight  which  could  never  have  been  seen  in  New  York  since  I 
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haTeknoimiL  One mi^t have foond our pei^ifeaittiBsmkDe 
or  in  groups  in  caf ea  drinking  and  "imfcing  ud  xvadiiig  fiw 
newspapers,  or  playing  dwrnnoes  or  games,  but  never  an  Out 
street  doing  none  of  these  thinga.  It  vas  not  till  I  had  been 
in  Paris  fally  three  weAs  that  I  began  to  nndcrstand  tiie 
cause  of  this  difference,  and  was  able  to  sit  on  the  Boulevard, 
like  Widow  Bedott's  hnsband,  *'B-thinkzn'  o*  nofliin',"  as  long 
as  any  Frenchman.  The  secret  was  in  the  cHmate  of  Paris, 
and,  I  may  indeed  say,  of  all  France — so  rnndi  leea  mercurial 
and  exciting  than  that  of  the  United  States.  I  have  since  dis- 
covered that  the  same  difference  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin more  than  a  century  before.  Whenever  I  have  mnce  visited 
France,  I  have  uniformly  foond  that  for  nMiet  of  the  first 
month  of  my  stay  I  was  languid  and  indisposed  to  modi  phys- 
ical or  intellectual  exertion.  I  felt  as  I  imagine  a  man  to  feel 
who  has  been  deprived  suddenly  of  his  customary  tipple. 
Hence  it  is,  I  presume,  that  our  physicians  so  wisely  prescribe 
a  few  months'  exile  in  Europe  for  Americans  iriuee  nervous 
system  has  been  overtaxed. 

I  have  very  little  of  special  interest  to  recall  further  than  to 
say  that  all  of  as,  from  the  greatest  unto  the  least— myself, 
wife,  and  three  children— spent  a  good  part  of  every  day  in 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  tbe  coun-% 
tries.  The  venerable  Robert  Walsh  of  Philadelphia  was  Con- 
sul at  this  time,  and  I  recall  one  remark  he  made  i^ch 
subsequent  experience  confirmed:  that  I  mnst  n't  believe  a 
Frenchman  when  he  said  he  spoke  English.  *'They  master  a 
few  words,  and  will  pretend  to  understand  yon,  bnt  fiiey 
never  do." 

Qn  the  29th  of  December  we  left  Paris  for  Lyons,  where  we 
stopped  over  a  day  to  visit  a  velvet  and  silk  factory,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Joel  White,  our  Consul  in  that  city.  In  the 
evening  we  were  introdnced  by  Mr.  White  to  General  Castel- 
lan, who  was  the  officer  in  command  of  that  department  He 
impressed  us  as  a  weak  old  man,  though  he  had  won  some 
fame  as  a  soldier  under  the  First  Napoleon. 

On  the  Slat  of  December  we  went  to  Chamb^ry,  taking  lodg- 
ings at  the  Hotel  du  Petit  Paris,  where  we  nearly  froze. 

The  following  morning  being  New  Tear's,  we  drove  out  to 
the  Charmettes,  famous  as  the  residence  for  a  long  time  of 
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Jean  Jacques  Bonsseaa  and  Mme.  de  Warennes,  and  where  he 
Bays  he  passed  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life.  An  old  woman 
with  a  tench  of  the  goitre,  the  first  specimen  of  this  Alpine 
disorder  I  had  ever  seen,  showed  ns  the  room,  which  had 
undergone  no  material  changes  since  it  was  occupied  by  the 
most  illustrious  of  its  tenants.  An  archaic-looking  piano  fall- 
ing to  pieces,  a  picture,  a  bust  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  a  portrait 
of  Mme.  de  Warennes  were  the  only  decorations  of  the  room. 
If  Mme.  de  Warennes 's  portrait  did  her  no  more  than  justice, 
she  must  have  been  a  very  handsome  woman.  My  wife  tried 
the  piano,  and  found  it  had  but  four  octaves. 

We  were  shown  two  or  three  volumes  in  which  had  been 
recorded  the  names  of  visitors,  with  such  remarks  as  the  visit 
suggested  to  the  visitors,  or  as  seemed  to  them  calculated  to 
instruct  future  visitors.  Some  complimented  Boussean  as  a 
philosopher,  some  as  a  writer,  some  for  his  independence  of 
conventional  morals,  and  some  testified  their  gratitude  to 
Mme.  de  Warennes  for  what  she  had  done  for  his  comfort. 
There  was  great  sameness,  if  not  dullness,  in  most  of  the  in- 
scriptions, as  might  have  been  expected,  though  occasionally 
the  eye  rested  upon  something  of  interest.  Of  this  character 
were  the  following  lines  in  the  familiar  chirography  of  my 
friend,  the  Bev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  then  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  in  New  York : 

The  beauty  of  this  fair  r^os,  to  which  a  curiosity  concerning  Bona- 
■ean  has  led  me,  makes  up  for  whatever  is  wanting  to  excite  geouine 
entfanuann.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  moral  errors  and  weaknesses,  it 
was  much,  in  an  age  of  artificiality  and  outwardness,  to  attempt  to 
return  to  nature,  even  thongh  he  mistook  license  for  liberty,  and  pas- 
non  for  truth,  and  folly  for  simplicity,  on  the  way  to  it. 

(Signed)        Henbt  W.  Bblujws," 

New  York, 28, 1848. 

The  Tory  next  entry  was  made  by  some  person  who  either 
did  not  share  Mr.  B^ows's  views  or  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
publishing  them  in  that  place.  An  asterisk  had  been  added  to 
the  name  of  Bellows,  and  an  asterisk  preceded  the  following 
inscription: 

*  May  your  name  be  as  ridiculous  as  Uie  above  words  most  ever 
make  it 
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Here  is  another  entry,  in  French: 

Avoir  iti  ran  des  deoz  grands  noms  d'on  aitele;  avoir  faiffimile," 
"Le  contrat  social,"  "La  nonvelle  H£loise";  avoir  signg  "Les  con- 
fessioiw"  et  Stre  jag€  par  dea  Conunis-Voyagenrs  de  marchand,  des 
Boir£es  et  des  Pianistes,  ces  pages  ne  sont-elles  pas  les  colonnes  d  'Her- 
cules de  la  sottise  homaine  T 

24  aoat,  1858. 
(Signed)        Bomt  R6veillon. 

ThiB  entry  seemed  to  have  been  regarded  as.  personal  by  the 
next  visitor: 

Lea  Colonnes  d 'Hercules  de  la  Sottise  Humaine  sont  les  stapides 
pr£jne>£a  dont  M.  R^veillou  semble  plein,  qu'il  en  applique  apelle  k 
Jean  Jacques,  puisqa'il  passait  avoir  I'un  sans  le  comprendre. 

(Signed)        C.  Danjehn,  septembre. 

Afterwards,  feeling  apparently  that  he  bad  not  done  fnll 
justice  to  the  subject,  M.  Danjehn  returns  to  the  attack  vitb 
the  following  postscript : 

Imbecile !  N6e  k  St.  Laurent,  dans  use  maison  de  la  lev£e,  sa  m^re 
apprenez  k  lire  k  dea  petits  enfants;  quelle  illustre  original.  Et  a-t-il 
bien  le  droit  de  faire  fi  de  Jean  dont  les  professions  n'ont  rien  que 
S.  T.  honorable.  ,„.       ^^        „  ^ 

^Signed)        C.  D. 

The  Channettes  was  then  owned  by  M.  Raymond,  professor 
of  mathematics  of  the  College  National  of  Cbamb^ry,  who 
spends  September,  October,  and  November  there. 

We  left  Chambery  in  the  five-o'clock  train  that  afternoon. 
At  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne  we  took  the  diligence  at  9.30  f.h., 
reaching  Lanslebonrg,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  five  in 
the  morning.  Here  we  exchanged  onr  diligence  for  a  covered 
sledge  in  which  we  ascended  and  crossed  the  Alps. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January.  The  tunnel,  though 
in  progress,  was  not  yet  complete.  The  nigbt  was  fearfully 
cold,  though  the  sleighing  was  very  good.  We  were  indebted 
for  our  escape  from  freezing  chiefly  to  our  clothing,  no  provi- 
sion being  made  for  artificial  warmth.  It  was  a  dreary  ride, 
the  children  alone  getting  any  sleep.   We  happily  reached  the 
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summit  of  the  monntam  just  as  day  waB  breaking  on  it,  and  I 
never  shall  forget  the  impresBion  I  received  as  we  went  down 
the  mountain  on  the  other  Bide,  with  the  view  of  Italy  spread 
ont  before  ns,  warmed  and  illuminated  by  the  rising  ann. 

We  tarried  in  Turin  long  enough  to  visit  the  nniversity  and 
refteflh  ourselves,  and  then  took  the  train  for  Qenoa,  where  we 
arrived  January  5  at  the  H8tel  de  la  Ville.  Here  we  found  it 
so  impossible  to  warm  the  apartment  we  occupied  in  the  hotel 
where  we  stopped  that  we  concluded  to  reserve  the  pleasure  of 
slaking  our  thirst  for  information  about  the  birthplace  of  the 
discoverer  of  our  country  until  warmer  weather,  and  to  push 
on  where  there  was  either  more  sun  or  better  fireplaces. 

I  should  not  omit  to  state  that  while  at  Turin  I  bought  a 
worn  copy  of  Irving'B  "Columbus,"  translated  into  Italian 
and  published  at  Turin  in  1829,  only  a  year  or  two  after  the 
original  appeared.  I  waB  pleased  to  see  that  it  had  evidently 
been  pretty  conscientiously  read.  It  is  still  a  feature  of  my 
library. 

On  the  6th  of  January  I  engaged  a  vetturino  to  take  us  to 
Pisa.  As  everything  that  we  saw  and  heard  was  new,  as  I  had 
all  that  was  dearest  to  me  in  the  world  in  the  carriage  with  me, 
and  as  they  were  all  the  time  in  the  highest  spirits,  our  jour- 
ney was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one  to  all  of  us. 

We  stopped  a  few  days  at  Carrara  to  visit  the  most  famous 
marble  quarries  in  Italy.  At  Carrara,  among  the  things  that 
attracted  our  attention,  were  the  unfinished  statue  of  Colum- 
bus ordered  for  the  city  of  Clenoa ;  an  elaborate  marble  mantel 
and  ornaments  preparing  for  the  Eidgeways  of  Philadelphia; 
the  statue  of  Michael  Angelo  by  himself,  located  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  house  in  wMch  he  used  to  live ;  and  the  f agade 
of  an  old  church. 

The  artist  who  received  the  original  order  for  the  Columbus 
died  insane.  The  causes  assigned  were,  first,  that  he  foxmd  he 
had  taken  the  contract  at  too  low  a  figure,  and  lacked  the 
means  of  executing  it  properly;  and,  second,  one  of  his 
bro&ers  had  thrown  himself  out  of  a  window  and  killed  him- 
self, and  a  third  had  died  in  a  fit  of  anger.  The  survivor's 
grief,  his  poverty,  and  his  loneliness  so  preyed  upon  him  as  to 
unsettle  his  mind,  and  he  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  forty. 

We  slept  the  first  night  at  Seatri,  the  second  at  Spezzia,  the 
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third  at  Fietro  Santa,  and  reached  Pisa  at  eleven  o'clock  and 
took  lodgings  at  the  H6tel  Grand  Bretagne,  where  ve  tarried 
a  few  days.  Here  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Paris  we 
were  able  to  get  comfortably  warm.  The  snn  was  bright  and 
the  thermometer  rarely  below  74°  in  tiie  daytime. 
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Abont  seven  miles  back  from  Pisa,  and  jnst  at  the  edge  of 
the  mountains,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  convents  of 
Carthusian  monks  in  Italy,  or  indeed  in  Europe.  Silence  and 
solitade  are  regarded  by  this  order  of  monks  as  the  two  cardi- 
nal human  agencies  for  the  regeneration  of  man,  and  the  more 
strict  and  faithful  of  their  order  never  speak  when  they  can 
avoid  it,  even  to  their  brethren.  The  convent  of  which  I  write 
was  founded  by  one  Petrus  Mirantia,  in  1366,  and  endowed  by 
him  with  an  income  of  some  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It 
received  large  accessions  of  wealth,  however,  afterwards,  from 
the  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  society— most  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  been  of  noble  origin— much  of  which  has  been 
invested  in  a  structure  or  series  of  structures  covering  not  less 
than  four  acres  of  ground,  and  a  tract  of  land  of  indefinite 
extent,  which  is  cultivated  for  the  use  of  the  monks.  The 
stories  that  reached  as  of  this  convent  during  oar  stay  at  Pisa 
determined  us  to  visit  it.  There  were  two  ladies  of  our  party, 
who  indulged  a  faint  hope  that  they  might  also  be  admitted  to 
a  view  of  its  mysteries,  though  aware  that,  by  the  regulations 
of  the  order,  none  of  their  sex  were  ever  permitted  to  pass  the 
gate  without  leave  from  the  Pope,  who,  by  viri:ue  of  his  gen- 
eral power  of  dispensing  all  ecclesiastical  obligations,  could 
allow  their  curiosity  to  be  gratified,  and  frequently  grants  sndi 
favors,  I  am  told.  We  were  about  an  hour  driving  to  the  con- 
vent, which  is  approached  through  a  high  gate,  from  which 
extend,  for  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in  opposite  directions, 
buildings  devoted  to  the  secular  and  industrial  necessities  .of 
the  community.  Over  this  gate  was  a  statue  of  St  Bruno,  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  and  immediately  beneath 
the  following  inaoriptiomi: 
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of  equal  length  runniag  from  each  end  backwards  and  across 
the  rear,  forming  a  large  encloanre,  into  which  open  the 
cloisters,  or  dwellings  of  the  monks.  Each  monk  has  his  own 
apartments,  of  course,  for  solitude  and  silence  conld  not  be 
fully  enjoyed  without  them.  They  consist  of  a  kitchen,  a  sit- 
ting-room or  study,  a  sort  of  working-room,  and  a  bedroom. 
To  each  is  also  added  a  small  garden,  in  which  we  saw  some 
oranges  ripening,  and  various  flowering  shrubs.  There  is  also 
a  little  hole,  or  rather  closet,  in  the  wall,  opening  upon  the 
area,  within  which  their  food  is  placed  by  an  invisible  hand, 
so  that  they  may  have  as  little  communication  as  possible  with 
each  other,  and  prolong  to  the  utmost  their  enjoyment  of  the 
unutterable  pleasures  of  silence.  In  the  main  building,  to 
which  we  were  first  introduced,  we  traversed  I  know  not  how 
many  apartments,  handsomely  furnished,  with  large  beds, 
which  our  guide  informed  us  were  for  the  use  of  strangers.  In 
former  years  it  had  been  the  usage  of  the  convent  to  give  any 
strangers  who  called  a  lodging  for  a  single  night,  but  now  he 
said  they  were  not  rich  enough  to  continue  the  practice.  As  it 
had  been  discontinued,  I  marvelled  to  find  so  many  large  double 
beds,  all  made  up  and  ready  for  immediate  occupation.  Per- 
haps our  guide  did  their  hospitality  injustice. 

Over  the  door  of  the  cloister  to  which  we  were  admitted  was 
the  following  inscription: 

Cella  non  facit  sanctos,  Bed  operatio  bona  eellam  nmc- 
tificabit  et  nos.     Aca  Serm.  27. 

Over  all  the  cloisters  were  inscriptions,  more  or  less  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  peculiar  polity  of  the  institution.  I  copied  two 
of  them  only.    One  ran  thus : 

Sedit  solit&rioB,  sed  pro  re  Christiaiia  non  Tacnit. 

The  other,  which  reflected  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  ehurch 
militant,  ran  as  follows : 

Vivit  in  effiuo  sanguine  prises  fldes. 

The  halls  and  ahnost  countless  apartments  abounded  in  pic- 
tares  and  statuary,  hut  I  saw  nothing  of  much  merit,  save 
some  small  bronzes  on  the  altar  of  ^e  chapel,  by  John  of 
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Bologna,  and  an  angel  in  marble— an  exquisite  thing 
was  presented  anonymonsly  to  the  society.  The  altar  v 
mosaic,  and  the  silver  candlesticks  of  immense  size  an< 
—facts  to  which  onr  attention  was  particularly  invite< 

We  passed  ont  of  the  chapel  into  the  sacristy,  where 
shown  several  closets,  each  resembling  Hering's  larj 
within  which  were  preserved  the  relics  of  anndrj 
These  we  were  not  permitted  to  examine. 

The  refectory  of  the  convent,  where  the  monks  cl 
gether  on  feast^iays  and  Sundays  only,  was  abont  f<: 
long  and  twenty-five  feet  broad.  3ii  one  comer,  and  i: 
the  ceiling  than  the  floor,  was  a  pulpit  and  a  shelf  of  Ikv: 
which  one  of  the  order  is  accustomed  to  read  duri. 
repasts,  both  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the  yi 
for  conversation  natural  on  such  occasions,  and  also 
in  withdrawing  the  wandering  thoughts  of  the  breth: 
secular  topics.  They  never  speak  to  each  other,  even 
occasions,  we  were  told,  except  to  ask  for  something  '  [ 
want — a  reticence  which  they  did  not  violate  even  wh( : 
di  Medicis  dined  with  them,  and  a  Queen  of  France  i ' 
their  table— two  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  s<  i 
which  prodigious  frescoes  on  the  walls  bear  record.  I 
picture  of  Cosmo  sitting  with  them  at  table  is  the  ; ' 
inscription : 

Abstinuere,  loqai  quanquam— Eesent  lege  Soluti 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  fresco  designed  to  repi : 
Last  Supper,  after  the  manner  of  Leonardo  da  Vii : 
am  bound  to  say  it  was  a  long  way  after  it.    But  wt  i 
me  about  it  was  the  burden  of  provisions  and  joii  I 
which  the  table  groaned,  and  the  prominence  givt  i 
prodigious  ham  in  the  centre.    Onr  guide  informe< 
undisguised  pride  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  f  i 
The  artist  evidently  had  felt  that,  though  the  somewh 
fare  provided  by  Da  Vinci  may  have  answered  i 
times,  something  more  substantial  was  required  by 
ties  of  this  generation.    Another  thing  struck  me  i 
fresco.    The  brethren  eat  no  meat,  nor  even  eggs  ( 
certain  fast-days,  nor  do  they  speak  at  table;  an 
apostles  are  represented  indulging  themselves  in  al 
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cades  of  the  season,  their  Master  in  the  attitnde  of  conversing 
with  them  freely,  according  to  the  sacred  record. 

After  spending  over  an  hour  in  wandering  from  room  to 
room,  each  having  the  same  general  characteristics,  I  asked  to 
be  shown  the  place'  where  they  buried  their  dead.  They  took 
me  ont  again  into  the  area,  with  which  I  have  already  said  the 
cloisters  commmiicate.  In  passing  to  it  throng^  the  hall  I  was 
a  little  startled  by  the  fresco  of  a  Grecian  sage  near  the  door, 
of  colossal  size,  with  his  finger  on  his  month,  as  if  prescribing 
silence,  and  beside  him  a  famous  goose,  its  open  month  stopped 
with  a  wedge-shaped  stone,  also  inculcating  the  same  lesson. 
From  the  selection  of  instmctors  it  is  evident  that  the  artist 
intended  the  lesson  should  be  intelligible  to  every  grade  of 
understanding. 

A  plot  of  ground,  abont  thirty  by  forty  feet,  in  the  area,  was 
shown  to  us  as  the  last  resting-place  of  all  of  the  brethren  who 
had  died  since  the  foundation  of  the  convent,  nearly  six  bnn- 
dred  years.  When  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  so  small  a 
space  should  have  answered  for  the  burial  of  so  many,  I  was 
told  that  they  used  no  coffins ;  that  in  that  soil  decomposition 
went  on  so  fast  that  no  traces  of  a  body  remained  after  lying 
in  it  five  years ;  that  they  erected  no  tombstones,  and  conse- 
quently they  kept  on  burying  in  the  same  little  plot,  and  might 
contiuue  to  do  so  for  centuries  to  come,  without  disturbing  any 
one's  visible  remains.  When  I  say  they  erect  no  tombstones, 
I  mean  to  members  of  their  own  fraternity.  Strangers  who 
die  there,  especially  if  wealthy  or  distinguished  enough  to 
make  it  an  object,*  have  tablets  placed  over  their  remaius,  but 
they  are  interred  in  a  different  plot  of  ground,  separated  by  a 
wall  from  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  monks. 

The  monks  think  the  rapid  decomposition  which  takes  place 
in  the  soil  a  great  merit,  as  it  in  that  respect  resembles,  in  some 
degree,  the  ground  brought  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  great 
expense,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for  the  famous  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa,  in  which  it  is  most  distinctly  affirmed  that  a  body  would 
decompose  in  a  single  day. 

All  these  spacious  and  costly  accommodations,  representing 
a  capital  of  not  less  certainly  than  half  a  million  of  dollarsj 

*  ThoB  Tbsbo'i  ranBiiu  ore  depoaited  at  Rome,  in  the  Convent  of  8t. 
Onofrio,  wfa«n  he  sickened  and  died  when  he  came  to  the  Capitol  to  be 
erowned  with  the  poet's  laurel,  which  had  been  decreed  to  him  by  the  Pope. 
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by  no  means  confined  to  the  Carthusians,  ot  to  Italy,  Boman- 
ists,  or  even  to  any  particular  religious  sect,  but  that  it  pre- 
vails to  a  large  extent  among  all  sects  and  in  all  countries.  All 
who  permit  themselves  to  become  so  absorbed  by  their  employ- 
ment as  to  neglect  what  seem  to  be  secondary  duties:  their 
duties,  for  example,  to  their  family,  to  their  neighbors,  to  their 
country,  and  even  to  their  Maker ;  all  who  devote  more  than  a 
due  share  of  their  time  to  adding  to  their  worldly  fame  and 
possessions ;  all  who  overtask  their  strength,  peril  their  health, 
or  nndnly  tax  their  time  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  even  of 
apparently  desirable  resnlts— and  who  does  not  one  or  all 
these?— are  guilty  of  precisely  the  error,  I  may  say  the  folly, 
which  seems  to  most  of  the  world  altogether  ridiculous  and 
incomprehensible  in  the  Carthusian.  All  act  alike  from  a  com- 
mon want  of  faith  in  Providence,  and  a  common  impression 
that  there  are  some  duties  reqnired  of  them  which,  if  they  dis- 
charge faithfully;  will  entail  evil  consequences,  against  which 
their  Maker  will  forget  or  neglect  to  protect  them.  Therefore, 
as  if  to  guard  against  the  oversight  of  the  Godhead,  or  any 
false  estimate  of  their  strength  to  do  good  or  resist  evil  whidi 
it  may  possibly  make,  they  undertake  to  judge  for  themselves 
which  of  the  divine  commands  it  is  most  important  for  them  to 
observe,  and  which  can  be  most  safely  disregarded.  Whatever 
may  be  their  possessions,  they  cannot  rest  till  they  erect  one 
more  barrier  against  the  wolf  which  they  are  ever  expecting 
at  the  door — till  they  have  taken  one  more  bond  from  fortune. 
However  influential  they  are  among  men,  they  will  never  cease 
their  efforts  to  grasp  new  power  and  influence,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  lest  Qod's  promises  to  those  who  serve  Him 
faithfully  should  be  shabbily  kept  How  many  "exemplary 
Christians"  may  be  found  in  every  religious  community,  and 
more  especially  in  the  United  States,  who,  though  blessed  with 
ample,  sometimes  princely  means,  rarely  find  time  even  to 
dine  with  their  families  more  than  one  day  in  seven,  much  less 
to  take  a  direct  and  active  interest  in  their  pleasures  and  em-- 
ployment;  who  immure  themselves  in  shops  far  more  gloomy 
than  the  conventual  cloister,  without  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful 
sky,  or  the  green  grass,  or  the  running  brooks,  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  except  perchance  from  the  rail-car  in  which 
they  may  be  hurrying  through  the  country  on  errands  of  busi- 
ness, or  to  place  their  fan^es  to  board  for.  a  season ;  yrbo 
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take  no  thought  whatever  for  the  culture  of  their  ta 
Bensibilities,  and  scarcely  give  a  moment's  heed  to  one 
thousand  appeals  which  society  is  constantly  addresi 
them  1  And  their  excnse  for  taking  so  mnch  better  care 
future  than  of  the  present  is  that  they  wish  to  make  thei 
a  little  more  secare  against  reverses— as  if  reverse 
never  blessings  to  men,  if  ever  anything  else.  They  i 
strengthen  their  power  and  inSuence  by  a  few  more  e 
tions,  as  if  they  sapposect,  like  the  children  of  men  in  th 
of  Shinar,  they  could  build  them  a  tower  and  make 
name  which  would  enable  them  to  defy  misfortune  in  all 
time.  When  these  results  are  accomplished,  and  the  fu 
properly  secured,  Qien  they  all  promise  themselves 
pleasure  in  attending  to  the  homely  duties  which  lie  ne 
at  their  fireside.  In  other  words,  like  the  architects  of 
they  have  more  confidence  in  what  they  can  do  for  then 
a  great  deal,  than  in  what  Providence  will  do  for  them 
It  is  a  similar  want  of  faith  in  Providence,  this  pi 
atheism,  that  leads  the  Carthusian  to  seal  his  lips  ai 
himself  up  in  his  cell,  "the  world  forgetting,  by  the  woi 
got,"  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  himself  to  God.  To 
tiie  temptations  of  the  world,  he  neglects  all  his  duties 
world ;  lest  the  sinner  should  entice  him  to  sin,  he  wit! 
his  support  of  his  precept  and  example  from  his  stn 
brothers ;  though  voluntarily  dedicated  to  the  preaching 
Qospel,  he  shuns  the  paths  of  men,  lest  sufficient  si 
should  not  be  given  him  to  resist  the  fascinations  of  thi 
He  buries  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  because,  of  the  two  ' 
which  rule  in  this  world,  he  thinks  Satan  is  much  the  mo 
awake,  if  not  the  most  powerful.  The  entire  sum  of  a  CI: 
life,  in  his  eyes,  is  to  do  nothing,  that  he  may  do  no  e\ 
him  perpetual  sleep  would  be  the  highest  spiritual  pr 
The  idea  of  doing  good,  of  resisting  temptation,  of  ov 
ing  evil,  of  setting  an  example  by  which  others  may  be 
and  supported,  forms  no  part  of  the  Carthusian's  re 
economy;  and  why?  because  he  practically  distrusts 
promise  to  give,  to  such  as  earnestly  ask  it,  the  strength 
sary  to  resist  all  the  temptations  to  which  they  may 
themselves  in  His  service.  He  only  half  believes  the 
He  believes  the  devil  will  do  all  it  says  he  will,  but  he  1 
entire  confidence  that  Qod's  ptomise  will  be  as  faithfr 
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served.  Hence,  liko  the  la^e  class  of  Christians  to  whom  I 
have  compared  them^  the  Carthusians  undertake  to  be  a  Prov- 
idence onto  themselves;  to  jndge  Kcactly  how  much  temptation 
they  can  stand  whether  they  have  divine  aid  or  not,  and  rest 
there. 

When  I  came  to  reflect  how  oniversal  was  the  weakness,  the 
infidelity  rather,  of  which  this  convent  was  bnt  a  single  and 
certainly  a  well-disposed  expression,  I  ceased  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  subject  for  ridicule,  as  it  seemed  at  first,  bnt  regarded 
it  rather  as  a  mirror,  in  which  even  the  best  of  men  may  see 
bat  too  faithfully  reflected  the  animating  spirit  of  what  they 
often  class  among  their  best  endeavors.  Whether  we  show 
oar  distrnst  of  Providence  by  withdrawing  from  the  world,  or 
in  oar  dealings  with  it,  is  of  little  consequence  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  Infinite  Wisdom;  peace  purchased  with  the  sword, 
truth  propagated  by  violence,  reform  condncted  fanatically, 
human  policies  and  plans  persisted  in  without  reference  to  the 
prejudices  and  infirmities  of  our  fellows,  betray  the  same  want 
of  faith  in  Clod,  and  undue  confidence  in  onrselves,  which 
brought  confusion  upon  the  builders  of  Babel ;  and  those  who 
participate  in  such  follies  merit  contempt  or  pity  quite  aa 
much,  for  anght  I  see,  as  the  eremite  who  spends  his  lonely 
days  in  watching  the  decay  of  all  his  facnlties  for  nsefolness 
within  the  cloisters  of  a  monastery. 

Among  other  things  which  we  visited  while  at  Pisa,  was  a 

painting  by  Qnido  in  the  Palace  San ,  which  I  believe  is 

rarely  seen  by  tourists.  The  subject  of  it  is  Amor  Sacro  and 
Amor  Profano,  and  it  was  the  only  picture  exhibited  in  the 
palace.  Amor  Sacro  is  represented  burning  the  quiver  and 
arrows  of  Cupid,  who  is  blindfolded  and  bound  with  his  hands 
behind  him  to  some  indistinct  object,  perchance  a  tree.  Beside 
the  picture  of  Amor  Sacro  is  a  music-book  open,  a  violin,  two 
pipes,  with  some  other  musical  instruments,  and  a  pen.  It  was 
an  admirable  painting,  of  course,  and  reminded  me  at  once  of 
Bryant's  "Burial  of  Love,"  but  in  conception  how  inferior  I 

TxL  the  afternoon  we  drove  by  the  Palace  Lanfranchi,  also  on 
the  Amo,  where  Lord  Byron  lived  in  1822,  and  kept  there  a  sort 
of  menagerie.  Valery  intimates  that  he  had  to  leave  Pisa  in 
consequence  of  some  misconduct  only  hinted  at.  We  also 
drove  to  the  grand  duke's  farm,  where  he  had  over  two  hun- 
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dred  camelB.  The  attoidant  told  me  that  camels  had  been  on 
the  place  over  two  hundred  years,  and  that  all  I  saw  had  been 
bom  on  it  This  estate  extends  from  the  city  of  Pisa  to  the 
sea,  abont  five  and  a  half  nules  one  way,  and  about  six  the 
other. 

When  we  were  thoronghly  warmed  through,  which  took 
abont  a  week,  we  started  for  Florence.  Here  we  took  an  apart- 
ment and  tarried  for  a  month,  stndying  Italian  when  not  visit- 
ing the  famous  galleries  of  the  city  and  its  shops,  which  then 
were  to  us  an  inexhaustible  if  somewhat  expensive  pleasure. 

My  wife  purchased  a  very  considerable  number  of  alabaster 
figures,  and  as  it  was  idle  to  think  of  carrying  them  about  with 
US  in  our  baggage,  we  had  them  carefully  boxed  up  by  the 
merchant  from  whom  they  were  purchased  to  be  shipped  to 
New  York.  Not  hearing  for  a  month  or  more  of  their  arrival, 
we  were  told  upon  inquiry  that  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
shipped  was  lost  I  think  it  more  possible  that  they  were 
never  shipped  at  all,  which  I  learned  was  not  an  uncommon 
experience  with  green  Americans. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  sculptor,  some  of  whose  works  had  made  him 
famous  in  America.  Mr.  Bryant  had  been  good  enough  to  give 
me  a  letter  to  him. 

While  in  Florence  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Pres- 
ton King,  pregnant  with  dissidences  which  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years  are  still  subjects  of  debate. 


FBESTON  Kara  to  bioblow 

Washutqtob,  Jany.  3d,  1859. 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  received  your  letter  of  Saturday  before  you  left  the  Squir- 
rels and  was  very  sorry  I  could  not  come  and  see  yon.  As  I 
could  not  I  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  .  .  .  whether 
we  talk  it  over  together  or  not  our  minds  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  upon  pretty  much  all  questions  of  publi(!  interest 
...  I  was  imperiously  required  at  home  and  did  not  leave 
there  till  the  29th  of  November.  I  made  no  stop  at  all  in 
Albany.    In  New  York  I  saw  Mr.  Welles  of  Hartford,  who,  as 


I 
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yon  know,  has  apprehensions  of  Oovr.  Seward  and  of  the  suc- 
cess of  an  adminiBtration  of  which  he  is  to  he  the  head.  I  told 
him  I  was  distinctly  and  decidedly  for  Seward's  nomination  in 
1860  and  desired  and  trusted  that  the  Bepnhlicans  of  New 
York  would  he  united  by  him  &  cordially  in  his  favor.  Our 
friend  Abijah  Mann  looked  with  more  hope  upon  the  condition 
of  things  than  he  did  a  few  weeks  before  the  Election  when  I 
saw  him  at  Ogdensbnrgh.  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bryant  and 
stated  frankly  my  opinion  in  favor  of  Seward's  nomination. 
He  said  he  should  support  any  nomination  made  by  the  Bepub- 
licans ;  that  he  preferred  Seward  to  anybody  the  Democrats  had 
of  late  years  presented,  though  he  had  some  apprehensions 
of  Seward.  He  had  no  candidate  or  at  least  he  named  none. 
Mr.  Welles'  and  I  dined  with  Governor  Morgan  and  his  family 
and  spent  the  evening  at  his  house.  .  .  . 

At  the  expiration  of  the  month  we  decided  to  move  on  io 
Rome.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  take  a  new  vetturino.  The 
day  before  onr  departure  a  friend  wrote  to  ask  us,  as  he 
understood  we  bad  a  vacant  seat  in  our  carriage,  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  to  let  a  young  gentleman  from  Boston,  who 
was  going  to  Bome,  occupy  it,  the  writer  vouching  for  his 
availability  as  a  travelling  companion. 

We  were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  this  addition  to 
our  party,  and  subsequent  events  led  me  to  regard  this  applica- 
tion as  a  memorable  and  a  happy  coincidence.  The  young 
gentleman  proved  to  be  a  Mr.  James  W.  Brooks,  the  son  of  a 
country  lawyer  of  Petersham,  Massachusetts.  Later  on  I  may 
have  further  occasion  to  speak  of  him. 

We  spent  a  month  in  Rome.  We  visited  everything  recom- 
mended by  Murray  and  paid  our  respects  to  Pio  Nouo,  for 
which  occasion  my  wife  had  loaded  herself  down  with  neck- 
laces, beads,  crosses,  and  other  ecclesiastical  "bigotry,"  which, 
after  receiving  the  blessing  of  his  Holiness,  were  distributed 
on  onr  return  to  the  United  States  for  several  years  as  pres- 
ents to  her  faithful  domestics  of  the  Catholic  commnnion. 

We  also  visited  so  many  churches  that  when  we  left  I  made 

,  'Neither  Welles  nor  AbiJKh  Mann  ever  st^nggled  qnite  niceeesfally  with 
Iheir  prejadicee  against  Beward.  Both  had  fonght  him  too  many  years  aa 
a  Whig  QoTcmor  and  United  States  Senator  to  have  their  antagonum  nea- 
tnlized  by  the  barmoiuzing  oil  of  antislaTery  <nily. 
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a  TOW,  wMch  I  have  pretty  faithfully  kept,  never  to  visit  an- 
other church  merely  to  gratify  my  curiosity. 

My  most  pleasant  recollections  of  my  visit  to  Rome  are  aeso- 
ciated  with  the  home  of  Miss  Cushman  and  her  friend,  Miss 
Stebhins.  They  kept  the  most  agreeable  American  house  in 
those  days,  and  Miss  Cnshman  herself  was  alone  enough  to 
fill  any  salon.  I  had  been  a  great  admirer  of  her  histrionic 
talent,  but  had  never  been  presented  to  her  before.  I  may  be 
excused  for  referring  here  to  an  evidence  of  her  professional 
talent  which  I  had  witnessed  only  a  few  years  before  iii  New 
York  and  would  be  ashamed  to  forget 

She  was  playing  Meg  Merrilies  one  night  at  Niblo's  Garden. 
I  was  in  the  right-hand  box  nearest  the  stage,  accompanied  by 
the  young  lady  who  afterwards  became  my  wife,  and  her 
cousin. 

My  future  wife,  being  of  Quaker  descent,  had  had  very  little 
experience  of  theatres,  and  I  esteemed  it  an  enconraging  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  of  my  suit  for  her  hand  that  she  was 
permitted  to  go  with  me  on  this  occasion. 

Miss  Cushman  in  that  play  made  her  first  appearance  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  almost  directly  in  front  of  our 
box.  Those  who  have  seen  her  in  that  part  can  only  under- 
stand—no one  can  describe— the  effect  which  she  produced  by 
her  make-up.  As  she  stalked  in  slowly,  my  wife  began  to  rise 
—forgetful  of  everything  but  that  weird  and  fearful  figure 
approaching  us — till  she  was  standing  straight  up,  not  sus- 
pecting the  attention  she  was  attracting  until  her  cousin  pulled 
her  skirt  and  told  her  to  sit  down.  But  what  interested  me 
more  than  her  entrancement  was  to  see  it  reflected  in  the  face 
of  the  veteran  manager  of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  a  bench  four  or  five  yards  from  ns  in  the  pit,  watching 
with  a  delighted  professional  interest  this  demonstration  of 
the  power  Miss  Cushman  was  exerting  on  at  least  one  of  her 
audience. 

I  left  Rome  after  a  visit  of  only  about  a  single  month,  for 
Naples,  under  the  firm  conviction,  which  has  never  been 
shaken,  that  it  was  the  most  interesting  city  I  had  yet  seen  or 
ever  expected  to  see. 
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THE  MABm.ltR  OF  THE  HABQItnB  DE  CAVPAKA 

Daring  my  stay  in  Borne  the  famons  collection  of  marbles 
and  historic  r^nains  of  ancient  Borne,  excavated  nnder  the 
auspices  and  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  Harqnis  de  Cam- 
pana,  were  on  exhibition.  The  marqnis,  I  nnderstood,  had  in 
some  way  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  papal  government  in 
acquiring  or  retaining  possession  of  the  exca^tions,  and  was 
compelled  to  pnt  this  coUecticm  of  marbles  on  fhe  mai^et.  The 
feature  of  the  collection  ^rtiich  Interested  me  most,  and  which 
was  quite  uniqne,  was  the  heads  of  the  Gnsars,  more  complete 
than  any  other  collection  in  the  world.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  had  then  just  been  established  in  New  York, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  collection  was  just  what  it 
wanted  to  give  it  a  start  in  the  world.  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  upon  the  snbject  to  Mr.  Bryant,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
most  active  promoters  of  the  museum,  giving  him  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  collection,  and  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  trustees  of  the  museum;  and  in  my  letter  I 
enclosed  another  from  Mr.  Wolff,  a  Oerman  sculptor  of  dis- 
tinction, then  prosecuting  his  profession  in  Bome,  in  which  he 
gave  a  professional  opinion  of  the  merits  and  value  of  the 
collection. 

BIGELOW  TO  WJLLUM  CDIJ.EN  BBTANT 

Pasib,  June  20, 1859. 
Dear  Mr.  Bryant: 

There  is  just  now  to  be  had  at  Bome  what  the  French  shop- 
keepers would  call  an  "occasion,"  and  I  wish  I  knew  how  to 
invoke  some  muse  by  whose  aid  I  might  persuade  my  country- 
men to  take  advantage  of  it  The  splendid  art  collection  of  the 
Marqnis  of  Campana,  embracing  one  of  the  finest  galleries  of 
antique  statuary  in  the  world,  is  now  for  sale,  npon  highly 
favorable  terms,  and  presents  an  opportunity  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  school  of  art  in  the  United  States  which  has 
not  occurred  before  in  many  years,  and  can  hardly  occur  again 
in  centuries. 
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The  Marqais  of  Campana,  it  will  be  remembered  ] 
by  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Evening  Post,  was 
tried  and  imprisoned  about  a  year  ago  upon  the  char 
bezzUng  the  funds  of  the  Monte  de  Fieta,  of  which  h 
head  director.  From  what  I  can  leam  he  was  as  ma 
against  as  sinning.  It  was  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  i 
de  Pieta  to  lend  its  funds ;  as  an  entiiusiast  in  regard  1 
art  he  was  forced  in  spite  of  his  large  resources  to 
borrower,  and  his  associates  in  the  Monte  de  Pieta 
too  happy  to  have  him  take  its  funds  at  the  libert 
interest  which  he  was  willing  to  pay.  He  contina( 
statues  and  excavate  monuments  of  ancient  art  unl 
ligations  to  the  Bank  amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,C 
he  secured  by  mortgages  upon  his  collections.  At 
snspicions  were  awakened,  unjustly  as  was  af  terwarc 
that  he  had  been  secretly  impairing  the  value  of  ao: 
securities,  replacing  diamonds  and  pearls  with  {i 
things  of  that  kind,  which  resulted  in  a  sudden  demi 
made  upon  him  for  his  entire  indebtedness.  He  was 
meet  it  within  the  time  allowed  him  by  his  enemies  (1' 
undoubtedly  pursued  in  a  hostile  spirit),  he  was  triec: 
victed  and  sentenced  to  lie  down  and  rise  np  every  cl 
throng  of  the  most  desperate  thieves  and  cnt-throatc. 
the  foulest  prisons  in  the  world,  the  Papal  prison  at '. 
twenty  years. 

The  Papal  government  at  last,  partly  through  shai: 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  strong  representati 
by  other  governments  in  behalf  of  the  Marquis,  coi: 
take  his  collection  and  give  him  liberty,  with  the  pi' 
selling  all  or  any  part  of  it  and  of  retaining  all  thai 
get  for  it  over  and  above  one  million  seu(£,  the  sc 
worth  about  a  dollar  and  ten  cents.  He  was  release 
month  ago  upon  these  terms  and  is  now  residing  i: 
Naples. 

The  Papal  govemm^it  stands  very  much  in  need 
and  cannot  mnch  longer  get  along  with  the  money  w 
been  obliged  to  advance  to  the  creditors  of  the  b: 
European  governments  have  just  about  as  many  eh 
their  finances  as  they  are  prepared  to  meet,  and  t 
probability  of  any  individual  or  private  company  ate  | 
ward  to  purdiase  such  a  gallery  as  this,  miless  it 
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from  the  XTnited  States,  where  such  exhiUtioiis  of  pnUic  spirit 
are  not  luicoimnoii,  aod  where  the  constitDtional  limitationa  of 
the  government  famish  more  occasion  for  them.  It  ia  suffi- 
ciently obvions  I  presume  from  these  facts — the  destitnte  con- 
dition of  the  Marqnis,  the  desperate  state  of  the  Papal  finances 
and  the  absence  of  all  serious  competition,  for  the  present- 
that  a  more  propitious  moment  for  purchasing  this  collection 
could  hardly  be  selected. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  tiie  ertent  and 
value  of  this  collection,  thou^  it  must  necessarily  be  a  very 
imperfect  one,  nnless  I  expand  this  letter  to  a  volume. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Mar- 
quis had  their  origin  in  an  undisciplined  passion  for  antique 
art.  He  came  honestly  by  it,  for  both  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  it  before  him ;  and  among  them  they  have  excavated 
almost  every  comer  of  Italy  and  parts  of  Greece.  The  Mar- 
quis himself  has  made  his  most  elaborate  excavations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bome,  among  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium,  the  ter- 
ritory of  ancient  Cuma  and  Sorrento,  among  the  old  burial 
places  of  Strusca.    His  collection  is  divided  into  ten  sections. 

The  first  embraces  ancient  Greek  and  Boman  sculpture.  It 
is  the  finest  collection  in  the  world  outside  of  Bome,  as  I  am 
told  by  artists  familiar  with  all  the  collections  of  Europe.  It 
certainly  contains  the  finest  collection  of  the  Caesars  in  the 
world,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Vatican,  or  that  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence,  i>oth  of  which  I  have  seen,  and  about  which 
therefore  I  feel  prepared  to  speak  with  some  confidence.  But 
of  the  marbles  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  by-and-bye, 
for  it  is  in  them  only  that  I  wish  to  interest  all  who  rejoice  in 
every  new  attraction  that  is  added  to  our  great  metropolis. 

The  second  collection  embraces  bronzes — Greek,  Boman, 
Etruscan;  statnes,  bnsts,  nms,  defensive  and  offensive  arms, 
mirrors,  vases,  candelabras,  strigils,  domestic  and  sacred 
ntensils  in  use  among  the  ancients. 

The  third  embraces  the  largest  collection  of  antique  terra- 
cottas in  the  world.' 

'An  aceomit  of  this  eolleetion  of  tem-eottu  was  pnblidwd  at  Rom«  in 
1852,  entitled  "Antichi  Opera  in  FlasticK  dft  0.  P.  Campann,  Harahesi  di 
Cnrelli,  C<mte  lAterannise,  CoTninendatore  di  Danebiog  e  di  Panonia, 
tpfflciale  della  L^on  di  Onore,  Uembro  delln  Pimtiflea  Arademia  di  Arcfaio- 
I<^!u,   Corra^tondente   del   Institute   di   Fnaaa,   etc"    In   folio,   Soma, 

jcbcccm. 
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The  fourth  emhracea  gold  and  silver  jewelry  of  i 
in  use  among  tihe  ancients  for  the  toilet  of  the  men  ai 
for  the  ornament  and  attire  of  priests,  warriorB,  etc 
at  funerals. 

The  fifth  embraces  a  precious  collection  of  Etme : 
also  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  taken  from  I 
places  of  the  Veii,  Ceres,  Tarqninia,  Volscia,  Pern  i 
Ionia  and  Chiosi.  Upon  these  vases  may  be  found  a 
tation  of  all  the  Homeric  poems ;  the  battle  of  the  ( I 
taking  of  Troy,  the  history  of  Achilles,  of  Hector, 
nants,  the  Danaides,  etc. 

The  sixth  contains  medals,  of  which  more  than  for : 
are  of  gold  and  cover  most  of  the  entire  period 
republic  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  U 
with  the  Emperor  Phocas.  The  historical  value  of  :! 
lection  of  coins  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

In  the  seventh  section  is  a  collection  of  cameos  anc 
stones,  rings,  etc.,  of  which  more  than  two  bu 
mounted  in  gold,  and  mostly  Etruscan.  Among  the 
a  head  of  l^e  Empress  Julia,  and  another  of  the 
Pertinaz,  found  at  Tusculum. 

The  eighth  collection  is  devoted  exclusively  to  glaf . 
domestic  and  ornamental  purposes.  A  glance  at  thiE 
shows  that  the  ancient  Etruscans  understood  the  a  i 
ing  and  coloring  glass  as  well  as  the  modems,  if  not 

The  ninth  section  embraces  the  finest  collection  : 
frescoes,  mostly  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  I 
out  of  Naples;  and  the  tenth  a  miscellaneous  co! 
curiosities  disinterred  exclusively  at  Cuma  and  Son 

Precious  and  unique  as  is  this  entire  collection, 
ready  said  that  it  is  the  section  of  antique  statuary 
I  wish  to  bring  specially  to  the  notice  of  America 
has  seemed  to  furnish  almost  a  providential  oppo 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  art  in  the  Unil: 
where  it  should  be  laid,  in  the  antique. 

Before  attempting  to  do  what  I  can  in  the  com 
letter,  to  convey  some  idea  of  what  I  saw  in  the 
several  visits  which  I  made  to  this  statuary,  pen 
premise  that  very  satisfactory  photographic  impres; 
been  taken  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  pieces,  an 
them  has  been  transmitted  to  the  United  States  by  ( 
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Livingston,  Esq.,  who  h&d  begun  to  interest  himself  actively 
in  the  effort  to  secnre  the  collection  before  the  war  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  Papal  treasury  had  added  so  materially  to 
the  chances  of  snccess.  Those  impressions  no  doubt  are  or  will 
be  made  accessible  to  those  who  feel  interested  in  looking  at 
them. 

There  are  in  all  531  pieces  of  scnlptnre  proper,  to  which  most 
be  added  a  large  collection  of  Latin,  Qreek  and  Etmscan  in- 
scriptions in  marble,  in  peperino,  and  in  altro  pietro,  of  more 
or  less  historical  and  archsological  value,  and  nmnerona 
fragments  of  columns  and  of  sculpture,  which  would  be  of 
more  value  in  a  country  like  oars,  comparatively  destitute  of 
historic  memorials,  than  in  any  other. 

Of  the  531  pieces,  about  150  represent  divinities  and  heroic 
and  mythical  subjects;  over  100  represent  Boman  Emperors 
and  members  of  their  families ;  about  200  are  sarcophagi,  bas- 
sorilievi,  urns,  vasea,  candelabra,  tripods,  altars,  masks,  etc 
The  remainder  are  basts  or  statues  of  literary  men  and  of  per- 
sonages as  yet  nnknown,  of  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Of  the 
statues  forty-three  are  larger  than  life  and  thirty-eight  as 
large  as  life. 

I  enclose  a  complete  catalogue,  which  is  my  excuse  for  notic- 
ing more  at  length  only  such  subjects  as  wiU  best  serve  to  give 
a  general  notice,  rather  than  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  collection. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  statues  in  the  mythological 
department  is  a  colossal  Jupiter  in  a  sitting  attitude,  grasping 
his  bolts,  with  a  mantle  over  his  knees,  originally,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, of  bronze,  but  replaced  with  stucco.  It  is  about  eleven 
feet  high,  five  feet  less  than  the  famous  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  so 
much  praised  by  Cicero.  It  was  found  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Albanns,  near  the  villa  of  Domitian;  and  as  this  emperor  is 
known  to  have  paid  special  devotion  to  Jupiter,  it  is  probable 
that  this  statue  occupied  a  place  in  some  of  the  diapels  at- 
tached to  his  palace. 

There  are  too  in  this  coHection  the  nine  Muses,  all  of  about 
the  same  size,  which  is  something  that  can  be  said  of  no  other 
collection.  Those  of  the  Vatican,  it  is  obvious  to  the  most 
saperficial  observer,  are  of  the  most  unequal  height.  This 
onif ormity  in  the  Muses  of  the  Campana  collection  is  the  more 
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remarbible  as  they  were  fonnd  in  several  different 
Thalia  and  Urania  at  Pozzaoli,  Polyhymnia  and  Cli 
cnlmn,  Enterpe  and  Terpsichore  at  Vera,  Melpomene 
forum  in  Borne,  Calliope  in  the  rains  of  the  Clrcns  ] 
Erato  in  the  vicinity  of  Arde. 

There  is  a  bnst  of  the  Laocoon,  a  little  larger 
which  evidently  has  belonged  to  some  large  groi 
friends  of  the  Marquis  insist  that  for  grandenr  and 
expression  it  ia  superior  to  the  Laocoon  in  the  Vatia 
is  unnecessary  if  not  excessive  praise.  The  head  in 
pana  collection  is  a  very  wonderful  fragment  and 
press  all  who  look  upon  it  aa  the  work  of  a  master  : 
was  found  at  Toscnlnm. 

Among  the  historical  pieces  in  this  museum  the 
markable  is  the  eollection  of  Boman  Emperors,  wl 
have  already  stated,  is  the  most  complete  in  the  wor 
may  add  that  the  heads,  of  which  there  are  duplicati 
mnch  more  perfect  preservation  than  those  of  any  c 
lery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  serious  disappointments  ^i 
experiences  in  walking  through  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at 
and  the  Vatican  at  Bome  to  find  nearly  every  portrait: 
of  classic  celebrities  defaced  and  restored.  I  am  not 
there  is  one  fignre  of  any  historic  interest  that  does  w 
false  nose.  After  frequent  and  pretty  careful  studj, 
Campana  collection  I  feel  quite  confident  that  there  i 
of  these  statues  or  busts  whose  face  has  been  deface<j. 
this  respect  as  well  as  in  point  of  numbers  that  this  i 
of  the  Cffisars  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Among  ott 
it  contains  three  or  four  statues  or  basts  of  Augustas, 
more  of  Livia  his  wife,  and  one  or  more  of  his  nephe'i 
lus,  three  of  Tiberias,  one  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of 
of  Antonia  the  wife  and  (}ennanica  the  son  of  D: 
Agrippina  the  wife  of  Oermanicus  and  Drusus  tli 
Tiberius,  several  taken  at  different  ages  of  Nero, 
Domitian,  Galba,  Otho,  ViteUius,  ^tas,  Nerva, 
Hadrian,  and  of  Antinons  his  favorite,  Marcus  Anrel 
ninus  Pins,  Annius  and  Lncins  Verus,  Commodns 
Albinos,  Alexander  and  Septimins  Severus,  Caraca: 
Macrinns,  Heliogabalns,  Maximin,  Balbinus,  Papiai 
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dian  the  Pious,  OallienuB,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  together 
with  the  wiveB  of  nearly  all,  many  taken  at  different  ages  and 
extremely  cnriona  for  the  varioiu  s^les  of  coiffure  in  which 
they  were  taken. 

There  is  however  a  detriment  of  this  collection  of  far 
greater  interest  to  the  modem  world  than  that  of  the  em- 
perors; I  refer  to  the  orators,  poets,  and  other  intellectnal 
celebrities  of  antiquity,  among  which  I  may  properly  include 
the  somewhat  mythical  person  of  Homer,  thongh  Pliny  did 
say  that  "when  the  features  of  a  great  man  are  not  tirans- 
mitted  by  tradition,  they  are  invented,  as  was  the  case  with 
Homer."  "Wbether  there  ever  was  snch  a  man  as  Homer  or 
not,  and  if  there  was,  whether  any  bnst  of  him  was  ever  made 
or  preserved,  are  questions  about  which  there  will  always  be 
controversy  perhaps;  bnt  such  controversy  will  cease  long  be- 
fore the  world  will  cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  knowing  what 
conception  the  ancients  had  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
greatest  of  epic  poets.   The  Gampana  bust  was  f  onnd  at  Ostia. 

The  finest  head  of  Cicero  that  I  have  seen  anywhere  is  here 
—a  head  worthy  of  his  fame,  and  that  is  something  that  conld 
not  be  said  of  tiie  popular  effigies  of  the  great  Roman  orator 
which  ornamented  the  school  books  of  the  last  generation.  For 
several  hmidred  years  Cicero  has  been  passing  for  one  of  the 
meanest-looking  men  that  ever  breathed.  Thanks  to  the  busts 
in  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Campana  Gallery,  his  great  fame  is 
no  longer  at  war  with  all  the  accepted  principles  of  physiog- 
nomy. Bogers  the  sculptor  has  already  received  an  order 
from  an  American  genUeman  for  a  copy  of  the  Campana 
Cicero. 

The  fnll-length,  semi-colossal  statues  of  Julius  Cffisar,  Cains 
Marine  and  Sylla,  are  three  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the 
Gallery  and  are  in  excellent  preservation.  Ciesar  is  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year  or  thereabonts,  holds  in  his  right  hand, 
drawn  across  his  breast,  a  roll  of  papers— his  Commentaries, 
perchance,— and  wears  a  laurel  crown  upon  his  head,  a  custom 
of  hia,  it  is  said,  to  conceal  his  baldness.  The  face  of  Sylla 
bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  that  of  Frank  Blair  of 
Missouri.    It  was  found  on  Mount  ^^minal  in  Bome.    The 
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Marina  vas  found  at  Otricolam,  and  was  presented  to  the 
grandfather  of  the  Marquis  of  Oampana  hy  Pius  VL  It  is 
perfectly  nniqae,  no  other  gallery  possessinir  an  nndisputed 
fnU-leiigth  standing  fignre  of  Sylla's  famous  but  nnsnocwsful 
rival 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1859, 1  sent  the  Bvenmg  Post  another 
letter  stating  that  "last  winter  the  price  upon  the  statuary 
was  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  entire  collec- 
tion might  be  had  for  one  million."  This  letter  and  the 
grounds  for  those  estimates  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post  on 
the  9th  of  July  following. 

Soon  after  the  Evening  Post  containing  a  copy  of  my  letter 
reached  Borne,  I  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Wolff,  en- 
closing another  from  the  Marchese  de  Campana.  The  book  wa^ 
a  folio  containing  imperial  photographs  of  all  the  desars  In 
the  collection. 


EUnSUB  WOUT  TO  BIQELOW 

Bomb,  30  September,  1S69. 

132  QuATTBO  Fovram. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  is  only  two  days  that  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Marchioness  Campana,  which  having  been  sent  to  me  open 
on  purpose  to  acquaint  me  with  its  contents  I  have  read,  so 
that  I  scarcely  find  it  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  object. 
Mr.  Campana  in  his  own  letter  recommends  the  greatest 
secrecy  of  the  affair,  being  afraid  that  his  powerf al  enemies  In 
Borne  wonld  rather  fmstrate  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
He  is  convinced  that  letters  to  his  address  would  be  opened  bf 
Uie  agents  of  the  Boman  Oovemment,  but  he  is  not  in  any  fear 
of  the  same  in  treatment  irith  r^^rd  to  Naples,  where  any 
letter  mi^t  freely  be  directed  to  iim. 

I  read  the  two  articka  in  your  journal  with  ftrtai  intereet, 
and  hope  that  your  endeavors  will  be  erowned  witii  entire  sae- 
cess.  I  really  eonnder  it  «•  one  of  ttie  greatest  servieea  that 
yon  eonkl  render  to  yonr  eonnfoy  to  introdnee  there  the  taote 
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for  classic  art,  and  I  donbt  that  ever  another  opportanity  of 
that  kind  might  present  herself  again. 

I  pray  you  to  present  my  best  respeeta  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and 
trusting  that  I  shall  liave  the  pleasnre  to  see  you  again  in 
Borne  in  the  case  that  yonr  undertaking  shonld  be  carried  into 
effect,  I  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly 
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Naflbb,  Sept  22nd,  1859. 
Sir: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  yon  these  lines,  in  reply 
to  yr.  interesting  letter,  date  of  July  27th,  forwarded  to  us 
by  Mre.  Campana's  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Wolff.  Your 
letter  gave  us  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  we  thank  you  greatly 
for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  oar  misfortunes  and  the 
wrongs  received  by  us  from  the  Papal  Gov't.  I  see  from  yr. 
letter,  that  thanks  to  yr.  influence  &  that  of  the  paper  Eve. 
Post,  of  which  you  are  the  proprietor,  that  in  America  the 
real  importance  of  the  Mnaeum  is  known,  &  that  yr.  country- 
men have  an  idea  &  desire  of  purchasing  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  tiie  particulars  as  to 
how  the  purchase  of  the  museum  by  the  Papal  Government 
stands,  and  on  this  subject  therefore  I  venture  to  intrude  on 
you  with  this  letter. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Pontifical  Government,  taking 
advantage  of  the  position  and  captivity  of  their  victim,  chose  to 
make  him  sign  a  contract  by  which  they  hoped  to  save  thdr 
own  dignity  &  justify  the  "faux  pas"  they  had  made,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  contract  is  sncb,  (worthy  of  their  past 
conduct),  that  Mre.  Campana  can  when  it  suits  him  so  to  do, 
attack  it  and  have  it  destroyed  as  void,  &  therefore  tho'  the 
museum  has  been  purchased  by  the  P.  Government,  Mre.  C. 
when  he  has  negotiated  and  agreed  on  the  price  with  a  foreign 
gov't  or  nation,  will  be  able  to  vindicate  his  right,  and  TiTimftnlr 
the  bad  faith  and  abuse  of  position  of  the  P.  Gov't. 
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To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  inflBences  were  different  under 
which  the  contract  web  made.  On  one  hand  was  the  Pope,  who 
from  amour  propre  desired  to  assure  the  musenm  and  his 
Capital  &  thns  sUence  the  pnblic  voice  which  loudly  exclaimed 
against  Buch  artistical  treasures  being  lost  to  Borne.  On  the 
other  side  was  the  Card.  Secretary  of  State,  who  in  his  bitter, 
implacable  and  inexplicable  enmity  to  Mre.  Campana,  would 
gladly  have  scattered  and  destroyed  the  museum,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  a  living  monument  of  the  bad  faith  and 
iniquity  of  himself  &  the  other  ministers,  who  together  with 
the  Tribunals  are  the  servile  tools  of  the  Minister  of  State,  but 
being  unable  to  prevent  that  on  which  the  Sovereign  was  bent, 
he  spoilt  the  execution  of  the  Pope's  desire,  &  penned  the  most 
infamous  contract  that  malignity  of  man  ever  imagined.  These 
opposite  sentiments  still  exist,  &  most  gladly  would  the  Min- 
ister, on  the  plea  of  financial  difficulties,  obtfdn  from  the  Pope 
his  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  museum;  but  Mre.  Campana  re- 
quires not  their  co-operation,  as  he  could  legally  obtain  the 
above,  but  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  purchaser  of  the 
museum.  You  thus  see  that  wMlst  the  Papal  Gov't  have 
nominally  bought  the  mnseum,  this  need  not  alarm  any  parties 
desirous  of  purchasing  it;  but  as  the  P.  Gov't  are  capable  of 
any  iniquity,  it  would  be  well  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with 
reserve,  treating  directly  with  Mre.  C,  who  would  facilitate 
to  the  commissioners  the  view  of  the  museum,  without  the 
"enemy"  being  acquainted  on  the  subject,  &  when  the  terms 
have  been  agreed  on,  he  would  himself  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  P.  Gov't,  or  on  their  refusal,  have  the  contract  legally 
annulled,  but  to  do  which  it  is  necessary  a  purchaser  should  be 
foond ;  &  in  carrying  out  yr.  plans,  not  only  you  would  enrich 
yr.  country  with  these  treasures  of  art,  but  yon  would  have 
contributed  to  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed. 
In  writing  to  Mr.  Wolff,  recollect  that  at  Borne  letters  are 
opened  at  the  post,  &  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  some 
other  coarse.  To  me  you  can  write  freely,  addressing  simply 
*'&  Naples."  Mre.  C.  begs  yon  to  accept  his  kind  regards,  and 
pray  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bigelow.  Believe  me  with 
much  respect, 

Yr.  Ob'd't  Serv't 
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The  Marcbese  Campana  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr. 
Bigelow  and  bega  to  enclose  an  article  from  the  Morning  Post 
(and  which  she  requests  may  be  returned  as  soon  as  copied), 
and  a  copy  of  the  defence,  but  the  smnmary  of  which  is  not  to 
be  had,  as  not  a  single  copy  remains.  She  begs  to  offer  for  Mr. 
Bigelow's  acceptance,  the  accompanying  work  on  the  statues, 
and  which  is  considered  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book 
and  is  not  in  commerce;  bnt  she  and  the  Marquis  are  most 
happy  to  offer  it  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  hope  that  in  retom  he 
will,  whenever  the  opportnnity  presents  itself,  endeavor  to 
make  known  the  worth  of  the  case.  The  Mapchese  begs  to 
offer  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  whose  acquaintance 
she  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  mairing  at  some  future 
period. 


Boms,  April  8, 1859. 


Mr.  Bryant  wrote  me  in  reply  that  the  amount  demanded 
was  so  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  museum's  resources  as  to 
discourage  any  hope  of  its  acquisition  of  the  collection. 

I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  the  price  demanded.  It 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  large  one,  but  millionaires  were  not 
as  plentiful  in  those  days  in  New  York  as  at  present.  The 
money  to-day  could  be  raised  in  twenty-four  hours  to  purchase 
snch  a  collection,  which  would  have  been  then,  and  have  re- 
mained to  this  day,  and  perhaps  for  all  time,  the  most  unique  if 
not  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  Not  long  after  I  left  Bome,  the  collection  was 
sold,  part  to  the  Bussian  (Government,  and  part  to  the  Imperial 
Oovemment  of  France.  This  separation  was  the  more  unfor- 
tunate as  it  was  to  all  human  vision  irreparable. 

We  reached  Naples  early  in  April.  Our  time  there,  of  course, 
was  mostly  consumed  in  sedng  the  sights ;  and  I  doubt  if  there 
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ia  any  city  in  the  world  of  its  population  wbioh  Imii  m  mwh  It) 
show  that  is  more  worthy  of  a  pilKrimage  to  viitit,  Tim  Miiwrnt 
Borhonico,  the  never  monotonous  porfunnnnroH  nf  VpNUvtuH 
and  the  ruins  of  the  cities  it  has  buried,  tlu>  IhIo  of  ('ftprl,  Uin 
tomb  of  Virgil— these  alone  are  sufficient  to  mako  of  Nnplt)H  A 
pilgrim's  shrine. 

The  event  of  our  visit  there  which  had  mont  ntHiunnrt*  with 
me  was  finding  at  an  old  book-stall  a  copy  of  De  HnuNHni'M 
"Histoire  de  Fenelon"  in  three  volumoii— the  only  bliiKmiiliy 
of  Fenelon  that  deserves  the  name,  though  far  frorii  liKJritf 
such  a  biography  as  would  be  written  now  by  a  IV(ftpHintit,  or 
probably  by  any  eminent  writer  even  of  the  I*fttln  Olnirfh, 
De  Bausset  was  a  cardinal,  and  wrote,  of  coame,  Htibjitct  ttt  all 
the  restrictions  which  his  relations  to  tho  cliurnh  ItnpifNwl  It) 
his  day.  I  found  it,  nevertheless,  a  moHt  intAfftittlriK  tmik.  I 
wondered  that  it  had  not  been  translated,  becauMt  I  )ia<l  itwttr 
met  with  a  copy.  I  learned,  however,  a  few  rnorithH  laUtr  at 
the  British  Museum,  tiiat  it  had  been  tranitlsUxl,  and  flft4tr  a 
good  deal  of  delay  they  succeeded  in  brinj^nic  nm  tli^ir  I'Ofif. 
It  was  not  on  their  catabgnea,  but  in  a  pile  of  inHtUn  w)i>'')i  ba'l 
never  yet  been  made  aoeeasiMe  to  the  jmhlh,  mt  tfiai  Urn  \nntk 
was  practically  onknowii  to  the  KnifliKh-rnmywK  \fAHi\tt, 

The  amnvadiing  eooSDemeai  ttt  my  wife  f'/rttf^llMj  nit 
reluctantly  to  abridge  onr  stay  is  Napl^ff,  mtut  mi  Hut  '//Hit  t4 
April  I  secured  tickets  on  one  of  tlM;  M*!*iuttfip*!r>i  ti/if^ikU( 
steamers  for  Manctllea,  to  muI  tfa«  ermmK  t4  Urn  MU/Wiuic 
dar- 

I  I  saaut  lake  ftnl  Uaw*  of  X«|>)««  wOhf/at  fttfUutc  MM  tPr, 
Frxak^  woajd  ha*«  «0^  aa  erratum  i»diwH^  iu  fttf  iwfif 
vest  a  scnaBs  etratawi.  aiuHb  a  ^sy  or  tv«>  \0A*fff,  f  mt^  t 
took  Oc-  frst  sfa;*— tl«  ct«^  ^mt  «Mt^j^ .  t//  ^/rr*>^, 

I  f«-?t  it^mtmtiti  Vr  ii^  rj#wCva  t*ist  I  mi4  tt^t^.  %f*  vyt««, 
VBuegL  is,  t»*  w  tLTi»  ><ten  V*  ta*  f^^mm^  f^'/ni,  *A  fc.-j  §ft4 
zmpnamnam  '^  Z.t:irr.  tL-j^tAj  mt^JKX^  mfi.j  *>,aA  »*■  ■^a  a*t«w 
kxn:  fc«  ln^7>««u';a«  a  n^^fui  "-'st*.  f  ->*'>-?/  •w^i  I  •"■n.^ 
a*  JcBtfir  iar*  "au*  viar.*^  v.  fi^^df -Act  Mr;*^-i  ■».-'  -  aurf  »*irf 
3fit  a  ^ttni-jiiw'*  »a*v%  «u^  v,n«s.^  a  *!»ofc'  *,  wtrVv  vanw  wa' 
^•ob;  n  »r*naBBac.  n  ■rj/'i  T  «?««wa^»»<  v,  i^  <c/»^  »'i(*«. 
«^r  fTT-i^  v«wn«-.itaa  '  tn>r''  iuui»  -i  «7  •»*i»>r',*w^  ^m# 
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It  was  a  happy  thongh  tardy  inspiration,  and  has  yielded  many 
satisfactory  results  already.  Since  that  time  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  m^e  notes  of  what  seemed  to  he  the  more  important 
events  of  my  life,  as  well  as  snch  as  I  thought  might  specially 
interest  my  descendants. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  constant  and  profound  regret  to  me 
ever  since  I  left  Italy  that  I  had  not  had  this  inspiration  before 
I  landed  in  Europe. 

The  United  States  steamer  Wabash  had  arrived  from  Leg- 
horn on  the  29th,  and  my  wife  and  I  went  on  board  to  pay  onr 
respects  to  Bear-Admiral  La  Valette.  Captain  Baron  was 
with  them.  They  had  been  on  shore,  where  they  had  learned 
that  15,000  French  troops  had  landed  at  Genoa  on  the  27th, 
that  10,000  and  upward  were  on  their  way  to  Sardinia  through 
Savoy,  that  40,000  had  been  ordered  to  Toulon  and  prepara- 
tions were  making  at  Spezzia  to  receive  30,000  immediately, 
and  that  (General  Marmora  was  hourly  expecting  an  attack 
from  Qie  Anatrians. 

The  time  we  had  selected  for  our  jonmey  back  to  Paris  was 
unfortunate,  inasmnch  as  the  news  we  had  received  had 
created  snch  a  panic  in  Italy  that  all  the  transports  out  of  the 
country  were  crowded  to  suffocation.  We  had  on  our  steamer, 
built  to  accommodate  less  than  200,  some  350  passengers.  A 
large  proportion  of  them,  refugees  from  Bome,  joined  us  at 
CivitA  Vecchia. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  passengers  conld  be  provided 
with  rooms  or  beds  to  sleep  in.  The  decks  were  covered  with 
women  and  children,  as  was  the  cabin  floor.  A  heavy  storm  of 
rain  in  the  night  made  most  of  the  passengers  sick,  and  the 
condition  of  the  deck  when  I  went  up  in  the  morning*  was,  as 
may  readily  be  supposed,  indescribably  disgusting. 

Among  the  passengers  who  came  on  board  at  Civita 
Vecchia  was  our  friend  and  neighbor  from  Garrisons,  Harry 
Livingston  and  his  wife.  She  had  been  ill  from  Boman  fever, 
and  of  course  I  gave  up  my  room  to  her,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  mattress  and  a  blanket,  with  the  privilege 
of  laying  it  upon  one  of  the  dining-room  tables,  and  myself 
upon  it. 

On  hinding  at  Marseilles  we  were  startled  by  reading  Na- 
poleon's declaration  of  war  posted  about  the  streets.  I 
thought  it  a  very  skUfnl  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
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course  he  had  taken,  la  it  he  announced  his  intent  i 
the  field  hiniBelf.  The  impression  prevailed  there  ths 
start  the  following  day.  It  was  also  reported  that  I  i 
had  been  defeated  in  his  election  to  the  new  Parlii  : 
that  Palmerston  had  been  snccea&fal,  portending,  i 
supposed,  a  less  permanent  neutrality  for  Englan< 
been  anticipated.  We  also  learned  that  the  Aust  : 
had  crossed  the  Ticino  on  the  26th. 

We  reached  Paris  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  were  s  i 
lished  at  the  pension  of  Mesdames  Sillick  and  Kile  i 
Bne  de  Courcelle,  subsequently  purchased  by  the  S  . 
emment  for  its  legation,  where  we  had  in  advan*  i 
rooms. 

The  Emperor  left  Paris  at  six  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
for  the  seat  of  war.  The  Empress  accompanied  hi  : 
distance,  and  was  observed  to  sob  and  wipe  her  e;  i 
way  to  the  depot.  Her  grief,  however,  did  not  pi  i 
enjoying  a  drive  that  afternoon  in  the  Bois  de  Boulo] 
I  met  her  as  I  was  driving  with  Mr.  Phalen.  Our  : 
was  almost  immediately  opposite  thepalace  of  the  1 1 
cousin,  la  Princesse  Matbilde. 

On  the  10th  of  April  I  called  upon  the  Hon.  John  i 
onr  Minister  in  Paris,  with  Mr.  Angel,  at  that  time 
ibter  to  Sweden,  who  presented  me  to  the  Ministei . 
had  never  before  seen,  though  as  a  journalist  I  hai  I 
quent  occasion  to  speak  of  him,  in  connection  with  t 
Conference  and  other  matters,  in  language  not  alwa; ' 
mentary.  I  found  a  pleasing,  good-natured,  hale-lc  i 
gentleman,  who  enjoyed  life,  told  storied  very  we 
they  did  "something  smack  and  something  grow 
was  reputed  to  play  a  good  if  not  always  a  Incrativi 
whist. 

Our  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  politi 
tion  in  France.  In  the  course  of  it  he  told  us  that  F. 
Russia  made  peace  in  1856  at  the  expense  of,  or,  1 
own  phrase,  "to  kick"  John  Bull.  The  agent  betwee 
emperors  was  Seebach,  the  Minister  of  Saxony,  the  i 
of  the  Paris  conferences,  the  son-in-law  of  Neaselrod 
first  to  occupy  the  house  in  which  I  was  then  residi; 
he  converted  into  his  legation. 

Seebach  had  profaased  an  irrepressible  desire  to  g 
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his  fattier-iD-law  at  St  Petersburg.  He  obtained  leave,  went, 
and  brought  back  Bnssia's  assent  to  the  proposition  which  had 
emanated  from  Napoleon,  which  was  altunately  accepted.  Na- 
poleon made  England  believe  that  the  proposition  emanated 
from  Austria  and  wonld*  be  indignantly  rejected  by  Bossia. 
Lord  Clarendon  said  of  conrse  Bossia  wonld  decline,  bnt  if 
Napoleon  had  no  objection,  his  Qovemment  had  none.  Hnbe- 
ner,  the  Austrian  Minister,  read  this  news  eighteen  hours  in 
advance  of  any  one  in  Paris.  He  shut  himself  np  and  would 
neither  see  nor  be  seen  of  any  one  till  the  news  had  had  time  to 
reach  Paris  in  the  regular  way.  He  then  repaired  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Walewski,  who  as  yet  had  not 
heard  the  news,  and  told  him  of  it  Walewski  tnmed  ashy 
pale  with  indignation  and  alarm.  He  had  been  speculating 
heavily  for  a  fall  in  the  funds,  presuming  that  no  peace  was 
near.  "Napoleon  was  obliged  to  pay  him,"  said  Mason, 
' '  600,000  francs  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  indemnify  him  for  his 
losses  and  restore  his  good  nature." 

Mason  also  said  that  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  told  him,  when  asked 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  report  that  he  was  to  take  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  "No,  I  will  never  consent  to 
serve  any  sovereign  as  Minister  if  I  cannot  know  what  is  going 
on  in  my  own  department"  This,  like  all  of  Mason's  stories, 
was  a  good  one :  how  much  of  it  was  true  I  neither  knew  nor 
cared;  neither  did  he,  I  suspect  Those  who  remember  the 
later  stages  of  the  public  career  of  Drouyn  de  Lhuya,  if 
familiar  with  Shakespeare,  may  be  reminded  by  this  story  of 
Benedick's  oaths  to  die  a  bachelor. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  news  reached  ns  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Bailey,  the  editor  of  the  National  Era,  the  only  anti- 
slavery  paper  then  published  on  any  of  the  slave  territory 
of  the  United  States,  and  through  the  columns  of  which 
Mrs.  Stowe's  famous  story  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
first  given  to  the  world.  The  doctor  died  on  board  the 
Arago,  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  oat  from  New  York,  while  on 
bis  way  to  Europe  in  quest  of  health.  He  was  so  feeble  before 
he  left  Washington  that  he  had  asked  Mr.  Thayer,  one  of  my 
staff  on  the  Evening  Post,  to  engage  lodgings  for  him  in  New 
York  on  the  first  fioor  while  waiting  for  the  steamer.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  a  useful  man,  without  genius  or  any  particular 
talent.   It  seemed  hard  that  he  shonld  be  called  away  jnst  as 
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he  was  BO  near  witnessing  the  triumph  of  the  nob 
which  he  had  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life. 
he  had  no  great  reason  to  repine  at  the  time  selee 
departure,  for  he  had  been  spared  to  work  effectiv 
cause  of  Freedom  through  its  crises  and  agony 
Moses,  was  permitted  to  point  out  the  Promised  I 
followers,  if  not  to  lead  them  into  it. 

Charles  Sunmer  was  at  this  time  in  Paris,  under 
by  Dr.  Sicard  for  the  bruises  received,  while  sitting 
in  the  Senate,  from  a  bludgeon  in  the  hands  of  a  : 
Congress  from  South  Carolina  by  the  name  of  Bro( 
him  frequently  and  enjoyed  very  much  his  converss 
the  literary  interests  and  associations  of  Paris,  wh 
probably  as  familiar  with  as  any  foreigner  ever  wa 
10th  of  June  he  rode  with  me  to  the  cemetery  of  th 
pas  to  see  the  place  where  repose  the  remains  of  the 
of  Lafayette  and  of  many  other  aristocratic  victi 
Revolution  of  1789.  The  privilege  of  a  burial  in  thi 
belongs  still  and  only  to  the  descendants  of  the  f; 
terred  there,  and  it  is  the  only  cemetery  inside  o 
which  the  privilege  of  intermural  burial  is  accord) 
following  reason  ^ven  to  Sumner,  as  be  said,  by  I 
ville: 

"Between  three  and  four  hundred  victims  of  the 
in  the  Bevolution  of  1789  were  thrown  promiscuous  I 
upon  the  site  of  this  cemetery.  Some  of  the  victims 
tified  by  the  sorrowing  members  of  their  families, 
was  passed  by  the  (Jovemment  after  the  Restoratio  i 
piece  of  ground  should  be  converted  into  a  permani 
place  for  all  the  descendants  of  the  families  an; 
members  had  been  deposited  there."  Most  of  the  i 
ilies  of  France  were  there  represented,  among  them 
les,  the  Mothes,  the  Montmorencys,  the  Choiseuls,  t: 
and  the  grandfather  of  De  Tocqueville. 

I  asked  if  De  Tocqueville  himself  had  been  buried 
said  not,  that  he  believed  that  he  had  requested  tc 
the  churchyard  of  the  parish  where  he  lived  near  • ' 
Such  was  tiie  fact. 

Sumner  also  showed  me  the  house  in  which  Mme. : 
lived,  where  Marguerite  de  Valois  spent  the  last  wc ! 
in  Paris,  where  Mirabeau  died,  and  the  Sorbonne 
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minded  him  that  he  had  attended  a  lectnre  by  St  Marc  Girar- 
din  a  day  or  two  previons,  and  hia  Bubject  was  the  Fables  of 
La  Fontaine.  The  speaker  gave  an  acconnt  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Babbit  and  the  Lion,  the  despot  of  the  forest,  who  ordered  that 
all  animals  with  horns  should  have  their  heads  cat  off.  The 
Babbit,  saspecting  from  their  shadows  that  his  ears  were  long 
enough  to  be  taken  for  horns  by  his  enemies,  decamped  with 
the  other  homed  animals. 

Apropos  of  this  fable,  the  speaker  said  there  was  once  a 
speaker  of  Parliament  who  said  that  if  he  were  accused  of 
carrying  off  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  on  hia  shoulders  he 
would  not  stop  to  defend  himself  bat  would  take  refnge  in 
flight.  This  incident  is  only  worth  repeating  as  an  illastration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  literary  talent  of  France  in  those  days 
was  enabled  and  only  enabled  to  defend  the  people's  rights  in 
spite  of  an  enslaved  press  and  a  despotic  sovereign. 

The  following  memortinda  I  copy  from  my  diary: 

Sunday,  Jane  19. 

Last  week  I  made  the  acqoaintance  of  the  Sorbonne  and 
some  of  its  lecturers.  I  heard  Beandrillart  on  the  Law  of 
Nations,  A.  Frank  on  the  same,  though  he  discoursed  mainly 
upon  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  Philar^te  Chasles,  who 
is  something  of  a  coxcomb,  St.  Marc  Qirardin  and  Laboulaye. 
Oirardin  I  enjoyed  very  much.  Sumner  accompanied  me 
there.  The  subject  of  his  coarse  is  French  Poesy  apropos  of 
La  Fontaine.  I  followed  him  tolerably  well,  and  was  gratified 
to  find  myself  capable  of  understanding  the  French  when 
spoken  so  rapidly.  Laboulaye 's  subject  is  "Comparative 
Legislation,"  bat  he  occupied  himself  with  the  dullest  possible 
narrative  of  the  lives  and  public  career  of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Clovis.  The  genealogy  of  an  American  savage 
could  not  have  been  a  less  profitable  stady  for  me. 

Theodore  Parker  arrived  in  Paris  on  Sunday  last.  He  told 
Sumner  he  coughed  more  than  when  he  left  home,  and  has  no 
hope  of  recovery  or  even  of  returning  to  his  native  land.  He 
has  had  seven  brothers  and  sisters  (I  think  that  was  the  num- 
ber he  mentioned)  all  of  whom  died  of  consumption  between 
the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  and  Theodore  is  now  forty-seven. 
He  has  been  invited  by  Delaure— the  Swiss  natnialist  who 
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came  to  America  with  Agaesiz,  quarrelled  with  and 
to  come  and  stay  with  him  in  one  of  three  honBCB  he  c 
and  will  place  at  Mb  disposal.  By  the  death  of  a  sif 
who  inherited  a  fortune  of  some  10,000-franc  rentes  t 
to  her  husband,  and  by  his  death  subsequently  to  M 
the  latter  is  now  a  rich  man  for  Neufchatel,  and  pron 
his  best  to  make  Mr.  Parker  comfortable  and  cure  h 
Bible.  He  also  promises  to  botanize,  geologize  and  ph 
with  him  as  much  as  will  be  agreeable  to  his  inva 
Mr.  Parker  left  this  morning,  as  I  learned  to  my  coal 
to  call  on  him. 

This  week  I  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  my 
tance  with  Berenger.  I  met  with  a  pocket  edition 
works,  very  complete  ( Perrotin  's  ) ,  and  bought  it  for  fi 
It  includes  his  Autobiography,  which  I  enjoyed  exti 
have  found  in  his  early  life  a  curious  confirmation  o 
viction  that,  much  as  we  worry  about  our  childi 
destiny  is  not  more,  if  so  much,  affected  as  our  own  b] 
do  for  them.  His  grandfather  was  a  poor  tailor  it 
Mont  Orgeuil.  His  father  was  bookkeeper  in  a  grot 
in  the  same  street,  where  he  made  the  acquaintan 
tailor's  daughter,  who  then  went  daily  to  sew  in  a  ma 
modes  and  who  was  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  ' 
They  married  and  separated  at  the  ^id  of  six  m( 
father  to  go  to  work  in  Belgium  and  the  mother  to  coi 
trade  of  modiste.  Aa  soon  as  he  was  bom  he  was  sen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Auxerre,  where  he  rema 
years,  the  first  three  without  being  ever  asked  for  b; 
in  charge  of  a  nurse  whose  milk  gave  out  very  sooi 
fed  him  on  bread  saturated  in  wine.  At  nine  years 
was  sent  to  school  in  the  Fanboorg  St.  Antoine,  whe 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  which  was  about  all  the  v 
be  says  that  be  received.  "  I  do  not  recollect, "  he  sa 
giving  me  a  single  lesson  in  reading  or  writing." 

In  the  fall  of  1789  and  in  bis  tenth  year,  bis  father 
never  saw  but  three  or  four  times,  tired  of  paying  hi 
pension,  tboQgh  then  become  notaire  at  Dural,  sent 
in  charge  of  an  old  woman,  his  cousin,  to  P6ronne  wi 
recommending  him  to  the  care  of  a  maiden  sister  wl 
little  Anberge  I'Epic  Boyale  in  t^t  village.    Ber 
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never  seen  her.  She  received  him  with  hesitation,  read  the 
letter,  and  then  said:  "It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take  care  of 
this  hoy."  Berenger  proceeds:  "The  moment  is  present  with 
me  now.  My  grandfather  paralyzed  and  retired  from  business 
on  an  income  too  limited  to  support  me  longer,  my  father 
declined  the  burden,  and  my  mother  cared  nothing  about  me." 
(His  mother  had  gone  previously  to  live  by  herself  near  the 
Temple,  leaving  Berenger  with  his  grandparents.)  "I  was 
bat  nine  years  and  a  half  old,  bat  I  felt  myself  repelled  by  all. 
What  was  to  become  of  me?  Such  scenes  ripen  rapidly  the 
reason  of  such  as  are  bom  with  any."  ("De  pareilles  scenes 
murirent  vite  la  raison  chez  ceax  qui  sont  nes  pour  en  avoir  un 
pea.")  He  then  adds  that  he  was  a  handsome  child,  and, 
without  wishing  to  diminish  the  merit  of  his  consignee's  hos- 
pitality, he  says  he  saw  her  look  at  him  through  a  corner  of 
her  eye,  and  afterwards,  moved  and  softened,  she  pressed  him 
in  her  arms  and  said,  with  teara  in  her  eyes,  "Poor  oatcast,  I 
will  be  a  mother  to  you."  Berenger  adds  that  never  was  a 
promise  better  kept  This  good  woman,  upon  whom  he  passes 
a  fervent  eulogium  and  from  whom  he  received  an  education 
and  an  excellent  moral  training,  to  say  nothing  of  a  com- 
fortable home,  died  in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  after  having  dic- 
tated her  own  epitaph:  "Jamais  elle  ne  fut  mere  et  ponrtant 
elle  a  laisse  des  enfants  qui  la  pleurent"*  "Son  neven  1e 
poete  n'eut  pas  tronve  mieux  a  dire."* 

Thus  bom  in  poverty,  of  parents  unfaithful  alike  to  each 
other  and  to  him ;  left  to  the  untried  guardianship  of  a  country 
nurse  for  many  years;  abandoned  &ially  by  both  his  parents, 
and  sent,  a  poor  outcast,  to  a  relation  whom  he  had  never  seen 
and  who  knew  nothing  of  either  of  his  parents  to  awaken  the 
least  interest  in  or  sympathy  for  him,  he  arrives  by  the  most 
tortuous  and  apparently  the  most  perilous  paths  in  a  home 
more  desirable  in  every  respect  than  he  could  possibly  have 
hoped  for  had  his  parents  been  faithful  to  each  other  and 
entertained  for  him  the  ordinary  allowance  of  parental  affec- 
tion. It  would  seem  as  if  Providence  had  deliberately  hard- 
ened the  hearts  of  the  parents  and  reduced  the  resources  of  the 
kind  old  grandfather,  that  the  child  might  be  led  into  the  wil- 
derness, destitute  of  home,  friends,  and  hope,  there  to  find  them 

'"She  was  never  a  mother,  yet  nhe  left  children  who  weep  for  ]m" 
'  "Her  nephew  the  poet  conld  have  nid  nothing  bettor." 
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all,  and  with  them  an  object  worthy  of  absorbing  a  I 
affectioDB  and  capable  of  taming  them  to  the  bes 

Though  the  reBonrces  of  Providence  are  inexha  , 
therefore  some  other  way  might  perhaps  have  be  i 
rear  yoong  Berenger  as  well  or  better  than  he  ' 
withont  alienating  him  from  his  family,  or  rathe: 
from  him,  yet  it  is  very  clear  that  he  had  no  rel 
world  who,  if  he  or  she  conld  have  had  things  occr  ■ 
to  their  best  and  most  cherished  plans,  could  ha*  i 
for  this  child  so  advantageously  as  he  was  prov  : 
Providence.' 

Two  lines  of  Berenger 's  Autobiography  convim  i 
he  was  both  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  than  I  had  an 
before  I  came  to  read  his  history.  He  was  offere 
of  two  positions  in  the  University  Imperiale,  one 
francs  and  the  other  worth  3000  francs.  He  accep 
remunerative  because  he  said  it  gave  but  little  oc 
the  mind,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  "mieuz  coi 
rhymeur."  But  he  adds:  "C'ltait  un  tort,  car 
francs  j'aurais  6ti  plus  utile  aux  miens;  maia  je  n( 
encore  falre  passer  complStement  mes  devoirs  i 
gouts.""  That  is  a  remark  not  likely  to  occur  to  : 
had  not  progressed  a  long  way  toward  repairing  th  i 
of  which  he  complains. 

On  Tnesday,  the  2l8t  of  June,  my  wife  prmentet : 
7.30  in  the  morning,  with  a  second  daughter.  The  i 
announced  herself  with  a  yell,  and  once  or  twice  in 
of  the  day  coughed.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  i 
herself  slowly  recovering  from  the  whooping-cong 
appeared  she  had  shared  with  the  child.  To  the 
severe  exercise  which  the  daughter's  youthful  Inn 
ceived,  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  attribute  th 
and  voice  which  were  thus  developed  in  her. 

The  Fourth  of  July  I  spent  in  visiting  Meaux,  th 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  other  objects  associated  wit 

'  See  article  written  by  me  eirea  July  1,  1869,  on  the  Anb 
Bfeenger,  in  the  Evening  Post. 

'  "l%at  was  a  mistake,  for  with  3000  francs  [$600]  I  conld  k 
nsefnl  to  my  people;  bnt  I  did  not  yet  know  how  to  eompleta' 
my  inclinatione  to  my  dnties." 
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dence,  name  and  fame  of  BosBuet.  The  cathedral  was  com- 
menced in  the  twelfth  centnry  ajid  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Ctothic  architecture.  The  place  where  the  remains  of  this 
famous  prelate  were  foond  in  November,  1854,  was  exhibited 
to  me,  and  a  monument  erected  by  the  department  to  his  mem- 
ory in  1820,  which  I  thought  a  rather  insipid  affair.  I  also 
visited  the  cabinet  d'Stude  of  Bossuet,  and  the  yew  walk 
where  he  found  the  Beclusion  and  quiet  he  required  for  the 
prodigious  amount  of  literary  as  well  as  professional  work  he 
managed  to  execute. 

On  my  way  from  the  cathedral  I  stepped  into  a  book-store  ' 
to  see  what  sort  of  books  the  market  of  Meaxiz  demanded,  and 
among  other  things  I  succeeded  in  purchasing  an  autograph 
letter  and  an  autograph  sermon  I^  Bossuet  himself.  The 
latter  I  considered  something  of  a  prize,  as  it  was  Bossuet 's 
habit  to  speak  mostly  from  notes  and  with  great  freedom  of 
amplification.  A  complete  sermon,  therefore,  in  his  handwrit- 
ing is  a  great  rarity.  I  paid  for  the  sermon  175  francs,  and  35 
francs  for  the  letter. 

On  my  return  to  the  United  States  I  presented  the 
autograph  sermon  of  Bossuet  to  Archbishop  Hughes  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  courtesy  in  sending  me,  when  I  was  about 
leaving  New  York,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  all  the  prelates 
of  his  commtmion  whom  I  might  wish  to  meet. 

An  English  expert,  when  I  told  him  of  my  purchase,  said 
that  an  autograph  sermon  of  Bofisnet  was  so  rare  that  it  would 
be  worth  from  two  to  three  thousand  francs.  I  fear  my  friend 
the  archbishop  hardly  valued  it  at  either  of  those  figures,  for 
Bossuet 's  battle  for  the  Qallican  Church  was  not  in  good  odor 
at  Borne,  of  which  the  Jesuits  had  recently  given  evidence. 

In  looking  over  an  account  of  the  exhumation  of  Bossuet  in 
1854,  which  I  picked  up  at  the  book-shop,  I  found  it  stated  tiiat 
his  once  white  hair  had  turned  to  a  chestnut  color,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  were  "parfaitement  conserve."  He 
had  then  been  in  his  grave  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

I  returned  from  my  pilgrimage  to  Paris  in  time  to  dress  and 
attend  the  dinner  given  by  the  American  colony  at  the  Hdtel 
de  Louvre,  in  honor  of  the  day.  Judge  Mason,  our  Minister, 
presided,  his  wife  occupying  the  seat  at  his  right  hand.  On  the 
judge's  left  sat  Keitt,  ihe  abettor  of  Brooks  in  his  assault  upon 
Sumner,  and  his  bride.    Dr.  Etbus,  the  dentist,  and  Mrs. 
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EvaiiB,  Oeorge  Francis  Train,  a  Mr.  Hart  of  Tro 
George  Butler,  the  artist,  son  of  G^rge  6.  Butler, 
law  partner  of  Daniel  Lord,  were  all  the  gaests  wi 
had  any  personal  acqnaintance. 

Judge  Mason  made  a  few  remarks  abont  the  Foni 
and  then  warned  the  rest  of  ns  to  say  nothing  that 
offence  to  the  anthorities.    His  first  toast,  **Th< 
Celebrate,"  was  to  have  been  responded  to  by  Mr.  I 
the  judge  had  to  respond  to  it  for  him,  on  the  gro  i 
said,  that  Keitt,  being  newly  married,  was  no  longc  ' 
dition  to  celebrate  independence. 

I  was  called  upon  to  reply  to  a  toast  giTem  to  "T 
I  said  in  reply  that  I  had  not  much  to  boast  of  in  '  I 
but  that  I  bad  one  distinction  to  which  few  of  my  . 
patriots  could  lay  claim,  that  was  that  I  had  nev 
Fourth-of-July  speech,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  f< 
distinction  by  making  one  then :  that  if  I  were  po  i 
distinctions  like  those  around  me,  I  could  afford  to  i 
this ;  but  that  under  the  circomstances  I  thought  it  : 
generous  that  they  should  try  to  take  from  me  that  ; 
enriching  them,  would  leave  me  poor  indeed.  I  wen 
that  had  I  been  disposed  to  make  a  Fourth-of- Jnly  s  : 
been  permitted  to  choose  the  time  and  place,  I  should ! 
choose  the  country  which  sent  us  Lafayette  and  Bo  ! 
and  the  time  when  that  country  is  displaying  suji 
energy  in  delivering  the  oppressed  of  other  lands 
select  France  and  this  present  moment,  -vrhen  she  i  i 
to  a  head  the  long-standing  issue  between  dynasl' 
constitutionalism,  and  by  the  success  of  her  arms  an 
spective  triumph  of  constitutionalism  rendering  a  ] 
peace  practicable  in  Europe— a  condition  of  which  si 
little  experience  in  her  past  history. 

"If  there  be  any  member  of  the  press  here  preseni 
not  appreciate  the  sufiBciency  of  my  motive  for  not  s] 
behalf  of  a  craft  to  which  I  owe  so  much  and  with  Ti 
always  proud  to  have  my  name  associated,"  I  salt 
^ve  them  another  reason  which  I  was  sure  they  woi 
ciate.  They  would  find  it  in  the  old  proverb,  "Neve 
the  gallows  in  a  family  where  any  one  has  been  huu 
I  regarded  as  reason  enough  for  not  toasting  th( 
France. 
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When  I  sat  down,  the  jndge  rose  and  observed  that,  from 
the  way  I  assigned  my  reasons  for  not  making  a  speech,  he 
hoped  that  whenever  I  did  make  one,  like  John  Gilpin  he  may 
he  there  to  see.  He  added  that,  while  I  professed  to  continae 
in  a  hacheloT  state  as  to  speech-making,  he  felt  called  npon  to 
annonnce,  as  a  fact  that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  officially, 
that  an  American  lady  had  qnite  recently  given  birth  to  a 
French  Yankee  girl,  and  that  before  the  child  was  sixteen  days 
old,  the  mother  was  abont  as  nsnal.  The  lady  was  Mrs. 
Bigelow,  the  wife  of,  etc.  Thereupon  the  health  of  Mrs.  Bige- 
low  was  proposed  and  drunk  with  noise. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  accompanied  by  George  Cranch,  a  son 
of  the  poet  Cranch,  a  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  I  started 
for  Passy  to  look  up  the  place  which  had  been  occupied  by  Dr. 
Franklin  during  his  residence  as  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
United  States.  I  found  the  place  without  difficulty.  A  part  of 
the  building  or  dependance  of  the  De  Chanmont  estate  which 
he  occupied  was  at  this  lime  still  standing  in  the  street,  then 
known  as  No.  40  Roe  Basse.  It  was  occupied  by  some  Sisters 
of  Charity  who  conducted  an  institution  for  poor  children.  I 
visited  the  creche,  the  infirmary  and  the  school-room.  The  wr 
was  almost  pestilential,  the  place  excessively  dirty,  the  walls 
and  every  comer  covered  with  rubbish,  doubtful  odors  meeting 
one  at  every  turn.  A  pleasant  plot  of  grass  and  trees,  em- 
bracing perhaps  half  an  acre,  lay  in  the  rear.  Some  years  later 
I  had  occasion  to  look  up  the  history  of  this  property  for  some 
American  friends  who  wished  me  to  purchase  it  and  construct 
a  suitable  home  for  the  United  States  Legation  in  Paris.  The 
result  of  my  investigation  may  be  foond  in  an  article  entitled 
"Franklin's  Home  and  Host  in  France,"  which  was  published 
in  the  Century  Magazine  for  the  month  of  March,  1888. 

I  gave  the  Sisters  a  few  francs,  of  which  they  seemed  as 
much  in  need  as  their  pnpils,  and  then  drove  to  the  mairie  to 
find,  if  I  could,  the  house  in  which  Berenger  lived.  I  had  rea- 
son to  believe  it  was  in  the  same  street,  the  Rue  Basse,  but  no 
one  at  the  mairie  could  give  me  any  information  whatever 
upon  the  subject  We  then  drove  to  No.  5  few  Bue  de  Pompe, 
a  chalet  occupied  by  Jules  Janin,  then  the  most  justly  popular 
feuilletonist  connected  with  the  press  of  France.  The  place 
was  enclosed  by  a  hi^  wall.  I  asked  permission  of  the  gar- 
dener to  see  it    He  told  me  I  conld  look  aronnd,  while 
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another  gentleman,  whom  I  took  for  a  Beedy  litt^ratenr, 
was  told  to  let  M.  Janin  know  that  we  were  there.  We  wan- 
dered aboat  the  gronndB,  Bomething  less  than  an  acre  in  dimen- 
sions, a  frame  bouse  d  la  Suisse  standing  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  lot.  Shmbbery  and  flowers,  with  a  few  trees,  grew 
along  the  walls.  Along  the  gable  of  the  honse  was  written  in 
Oerman  character,  "Snmit  materiam  restria  viribns  eqnam." 
Below,  but  above  the  rez-de-chaussee,  a  line  of  similar  import 
from  Boileau  was  inscribed,  signifying  that  we  most  limit  our 
building  to  onr  reaonrcea. 

Before  I  had  fairly  seen  what  was  before  onr  eyes  to  see,  the 
servant  came  and  asked  ns  d&monter  ("to  come  in").  We 
ascended  the  stairs,  which  were  ontside,  to  a  piazza  which  gave 
into  a  library,  where  we  saw  a  lady  writing  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  a  gentleman  sitting  witii  his  back  toward  ns,  also 
writing.  The  lady  turned  to  take  a  look  at  us,  while  the  gentle- 
man, without  turning,  said  in  a  perfectly  cordial  and  ofEhand 
manner,  "Entrez,  monsieur,  entrez."  He  then  turned  around, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  Jules  Janin.  I  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  make  the  best  excuse  I  could  for  this 
intrusion  by  telling  him  that  I  was  an  American  come  to  Passy 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  residence  of  Franklin,  and  that  I  was 
reluctant  to  leave  without  seeing  another  celebrity  whose  name 
was  not  strange,  at  least  to  members  of  the  press,  in  America, 
and  who  I  had  heard  had  been  building  a  country  place  here. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "a  little  affair  of  wood.  Yon  build  a  great 
deal  of  wood  in  America,  don't  youf  " 

I  replied  that  we  did,  although  the  frequency  of  fires  was 
bringing  stone  more  into  nae  among  ns.  We  discussed  that 
subject  for  a  few  minutes,  but  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could 
I  took  my  leave,  seeing  that  I  had  evidently  arrived  during  his 
working  hours,  npon  which  I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  intrude. 
I  have  often  regretted  since  that  I  was  so  considerate,  and 
have  felt  provoked  that  I  did  not  engage  him  in  conversation, 
for  which  he  seemed  to  be  quite  disposed.  He  was  then  ap- 
parently about  fifty  years  of  age,  his  person  rather  corpulent, 
his  hair  quite  gray,  his  face  round,  full,  and  wearing  a  very 
agreeable  and  kindly  expression.  He  was  confined  to  his  seat 
by  the  gout,  which  he  made  his  excuse  for  not  rising  to  receive 
me.  I  left  him  with  the  conviction  that  I  should  have  liked 
him  if  I  could  have  known  him  familiarly.    He  looked  like  a 


i: 
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happy  man.  I  presumed  that  the  lady  1^0  was  in  the  room 
with  him  was  hia  wife,  if  he  was  a  married  man;  if  not,  d'une 
autre  espece. 

From  hia  honae  I  drove  to  the  cemetery  to  visit  the  monu- 
ment to  Mchand,  the  historian  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  a 
rather  unpretending  piece  of  marble,  with  a  bnst  of  Micbaad 
on  the  top,  and  the  following  inscription  on  the  marble : 

A  Michaad 
L'Historien  des  Croisades 

Le  Voyageor  en  Orient 

Le  Chantre  dii  Printemps 

D'ou  ProBcrit 

Le  Pnbliciste  Courageux  et  FidSle 

N£  k  Albans  en  Savoie 

En  MDCCLXVII 

Mort  k  Passy 

Le  XXX.  Septembre  MDCCCXXXIX 

Ses  Amit^ 

Domine  in  te  Confid& 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  July  one  hundred  guns  from 
the  Invalides  in  the  afternoon  prodaimed  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  between  the  Emperor  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  This  was  the  last  of  some  of  the  most  memorable 
forty  days  in  the  history  of  France.  Paris  was  illuminated 
that  night  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Just  four  weeks  to  a  day  from  my  wife's  confinement  I  em- 
barked with  her  and  our  children  for  Switzerland,  Thun  being 
our  destination.  Joyful  as  was  our  journey  through  the 
green  fields  of  France  and  our  escape  from  the  July  dusts  of 
Paris,  only  one  incident  occurred  which  seems  worth  repeat- 
ing here. 

When  we  arrived  at  Berne  we  stopped  at  a  hotel  for  a  mid- 
day dinner.  It  chanced  that  besides  onr  party  the  only  other 
guests  at  the  table  were  an  English  gentleman  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  very  pretty  girls.  My  wife  asked  the  waiter 
for  potatoes,  and  she  would  not  begin  her  dinner  nutil  they 
arrived.  After  waiting  some  time  I  called  the  waiter  again 
and  asked  for  the  potatoes.  Simultaneously  we  observed  that 
the  husband  of  the  other  party  was  also  negotiating  for  po- 
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tatoes,  without  success.  "We  caught  each  other's  eyes  and 
orders,  and  exchanged  smiles.  Neither  my  wife  nor  our  fel- 
low-travellers had  considered  that  the  season  of  new  x>otatoeB 
had  not  arrived  and  that  old  potatoes  were  very  scarce  and 
expensive,  if  possible  to  get  at  any  price. 

We  separated  at  dinner,  and  my  party  arrived  at  Thun  late 
in  the  afternoon.  We  were  agreeably  surprised  when  we 
came  to  oar  hotel  to  meet  onr  fellow-travellers  there,  thinking 
their  children  would  be  companions  to  ours.  After  our  supper 
I  walked  out  upon  the  piazza,  where  I  met  the  gentleman  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  very  soon  found 
means  of  confirming  a  suspicion  that  I  had  formed  at  Beme, 
that  he  was  "Our  Own  Correspondent"  of  the  London  Times, 
William  H.  EuBsell,  whose  "Letters  from  the  Crimea"  all  the 
world  except  some  of  the  generals  of  the  British  army  had 
read  with  admiration.  We  planned  for  the  following  day  an 
excursion  together  to  the  glaciers  of  the  Spliigen.  We  all 
went  up  on  mnles  except  my  wife  and  her  infant  child,  then  bnt 
five  weeks  old,  she  with  her  burden  carried  by  four  stalwart 
men.  The  chiJd,  to  my  surprise,  found  the  exercise  and  the 
air  so  congenial  that  it  did  nothing  from  the  start  until  we 
returned  at  night  bnt  eat  and  sleep.  That  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  friendship  and  correspondence  which  I  greatly 
valued  and  whic^  continued  through  the  lives  of  Mr.  Bnssell 
and  his  wife. 

After  a  couple 'of  weeks'  stay  at  Thun  I  started  for  a  tour 
alone,  which  lasted  for  the  best  part  of  a  month,  through  the 
north  of  Italy,  to  Venice,  to  Triest,  and  so  on  to  Vienna,  where 
I  foond  I  missed  my  family  so  much  that  I  took  the  shortest 
way  to  rejoin  them  in  Switzerland.  The  only  event  that  I 
remember  of  particular  interest  after  leaving  Thun  was  riding 
through  the  fields  where  the  battle  of  Solferino  had  been 
fought  only  two  weeks  before,  and  seeing  by  the  abundant 
harvest  and  the  trees  loaded  with  fruit  or  decorated  with  their 
healthy  leafage  how  little  note  nature  takes  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man. 

I  never  allowed  myself  to  be  separated  so  long  from  my  fam- 
ily again  but  once,  and  that  was  after  all  of  my  children  were 
grown  up  and  only  for  the  three  or  four  months  that  I  accom- 
panied Qovemor  Tilden  to  Europe  in  1877. 
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FBE8T0N  KING  TO  BIOELOW 

OoDBNSBUBQB,  April  11,'  1859.' 
My  dear  Friend: 

Tour  favor  of  the  11th  of  March  was  duly  reed  on  my  retttrn 
home.  We  had  a  short  extra  sesBion  of  the  Senate  and  I  re- 
mained at  Washington  some  days  after  it  adjonmed  to  bring 
np  all  arrearages  of  oatside  work.  ...  If  I  conld  spare  the 
means  withont  inconvenience  or  even  with  some  inconvenience 
to  myself  I  wonld  come  &  dee  you  in  Paris,  but,  with  the  regard 
I  must  have  to  my  ways  and  means,  I  think  I  cannot  come.  In 
short  I  owe  some  and  mean  to  get  out  of  debt  which  I  hope  and 
expect  soon  to  do.  I  have  reached  my  quiet  home  in  Ogdens- 
burgh,  where  I  expect  to  spend  most  of  the  summer  and  read 
more  than  I  have  been  able  or  diBposed  to  do  for  some  years. 

The  session  of  Congress  has  been  disastrous  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  democratic  party.  The  administration  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  has  been  shown  to  be  cor- 
rupt. The  Post  Office  Department  profligate  and  bankrupt. 
The  President  feeble  &  unsound,  'the  whole  administration 
abont  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  The  Cuba  scheme  by  which  the 
public  attention  was  to  be  excited  &  diverted  was  in  the 
bands  of  Slidell  &  the  President  sustained  by  Douglas  a  mis- 
erable failure.  Douglas  has  failed  to  hold  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic attention  he  desires.  The  President,  JefF  Davis,  Slidell 
and  Uiat  class  of  men  are  irreconcilably  hostile  to  him.  Wise 
and  Hunter  are  at  war  with  one  another,  bat  either  of  them  as 
well  as  Breckenridge  would  be  willing  to  receive  the  support 
of  Douglas,  though  neither  of  them,  I  think,  wonld  be  willing  to 
support  him  or  able  to  do  so  with  any  efficiency.  There  has 
been  some  effort  to  bring  out  Guthrie  as  a  man  upon  whom 
they  might  all  unite  but  as  yet  withont  much  developed  result. 
Douglas  has  hopes  for  himself  at  Charleston.  Toombs  &  Ste- 
vens it  is  said  rather  favor  him  though  it  ia  said  too  that 
Toombs  has  aspirations  of  his  own.  Douglas  disclaims  being 
a  candidate  but  it  is  given  ont  that  his  purpose  is  to  go  to 
Charleston  as  a  State  delegate  from  Illinois  &  there  present 
and  contend  for  popular  sovereignty  as  the  true  construction 
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criticize  or  dissent  from  it,  bat  there  is  no  reason  to  do  so. 
The  course  of  the  paper  is  certainly  discreet  and  jast  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  by  the  increase  of  its  colnnms  prosperous.  Mr. 
Bryant  talked  frankly  with  me  when  I  saw  hun  last  fall  on  my 
way  to  Washington  and  whatever  may  be  Ms  own  personal 
preference  as  to  a  candidate  he  will  cheerfully  acqniesce  in  ft 
support  the  choice  of  the  Republicans.  We  talked  abont  our 
State  and  its  action  and  I  as  frankly  stated  my  opinion  in 
favor  of  Governor  Seward  and  the  importance  to  onr  cause  of 
unanimity  in  this  State.  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  in  the  Post 
indicating  a  disposition  to  discuss  the  question  of  Candidacy. 
Out  of  this  State  in  addition  to  those  who  have  been  more  or 
less  talked  of  there  are  indications  that  Cameron  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  been  understood  to  be  favorable  to  Oovemor 
Seward,  may  be  in  the  field  as  a  Pennsylvania  candidate.  Wade 
of  Ohio  and  Bates  of  Missouri  are  also  named.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  more  candidates  there  are  the  better  Governor 
Seward's  prospects  will  be  with  this  Great  State  unanimously 
for  him.  The  Era  and  oUier  papers  are  becoming  impatient 
of  being  still.  Dr.  Bailey  is  frankly  for  Chase  first  but  satis- 
fied with  Seward  &  proposes  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  series 
of  articles  already  commenced.  The  Tribune  opened  on  the 
subject  last  winter— as  yon  have  I  suppose  seen.  But  enough 
and  more  than  enough.  I  must  say  however  that  Clovemor 
Morgan  is  deservedly  winning  the  respect  and  good  opinion 
of  everybody  with  very  few  exceptions— and  ttiese  not  be- 
cause he  does  not  deserve  them  but  because  they  will  not  be 
pleased.  ... 

Tours  truly 


sumneb  to  bigelow 

Bains  Feascati, 

FB^tS  DB  BaVBB, 

22  August,  '59. 
Mjf  dear  Bigdow, 

It  was  kind  in  yon  to  think  of  me  at  Coire  with  the  Spliigen 
&  that  Italian  descent  before  you.  But  perhaps  yon  wrote  to 
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make  me  onhappy  at  the  thought  that  I  could  not  taste  again 
tiiat  delight.  Oh  1 1  envy  yon  that  tour— made  with  a  perfect 
back-bone.  I  can  not  imag^e  anything  more  full  of  TarionB 
charm. 

The  cities  between  Wjlan  &  Venice  are  overflowing  in  inter- 
est But  you  are  to  go  by  Trieste  to  Vienna.  What  a  road  1 
And  Vienna  itself— offensive  as  it  is  as  the  capital  of  a  despot 
—has  the  look  of  a  metropolitan  centre  of  govt.  It  is  a  study. 
Then  there  is  Prague,  where,  standing  on  the  bridge  of  the 
Moldau,  &  looking  at  the  palaces,  yon  may  catch  effects  which 
will  remind  you  of  Martin's  spaces  in  his  Feast  of  Belshazzar 
&  his  throne  of  Satan ;  &  there  is  Dresden,  with  a  gallery  of 
exquisite  beauty  &  a  Raffaelle,  which  you  may  call  the  first 
picture  in  the  world  &  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you ;  &  Berlin 
with  complete  galleries  of  all  kinds ;  &  Munich,  &  Nuremberg 
—"quaint  old  city  &c"— &  Augsburg  (don't  fail  to  stop  at  the 
Drei-Meeren  &  try  its  Wein-Carte)  &  Stuttgart  ft  Heidelberg, 
Frankfort— &  the  Bhine. 

You  are  wise  to  make  a  hurried  tour  through  Germany,  & 
then  return  to  France.  In  attempting  to  get  both  languages 
you  would  lose  both.  See  Qermany,  physically,  geographically, 
esthetically,  as  well  as  you  can,  &  return  to  France,  where  you 
will  keep  among  Frenchmen  as  much  as  possible.  In  travel, 
you  will  do  best  alone,  trusting  to  the  society  of  the  day,  ft  the 
opportunities  of  making  acquaintances,  from  whom  yon  will 
get  some  idea  of  foreign  life  ft  thoughts.  Of  course,  always 
have  a  book  with  you,  as  a  companion,  should  other  society 
fail.  But  keep  alone— always  excepting  the  companionship  of 
a  friend,  whose  society  might  compensate  for  the  loss  of  all 
that  chance  can  throw  in  yr  way. 

I  have  been  here  several  weeks,  splashing  daily  in  the  salt 
water  ft  going  to  bed  at  9  o'clk  ft  shall  continue  through  the 
first  week  of  Sept.  when  I  shall  set  my  face  towards  Paris  for 
the  last  time.    Shall  I  see  youf    No. 

God  bless  you  I 

Ever  Sincerely  Yonrs 


We  returned  to  Paris  the  last  of  September,  where  we  re- 
mained until  the  1st  of  February.    A  night  or  two  after  our 
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arrival,  I  noticed  Molidre's  play  of  "Tartoffe,  or  the  Hypo- 
crite" billed  at  the  Comedie  FranQaise.  I  had  read  thia  play 
some  eighteen  years  before,  but  the  study  that  I  bad  been  giv- 
ing of  late  to  the  religions  phases  of  civilization  in  France 
during  the  age  of  Lonis  XIV".  g^ve  me  a  special  interest  in 
seeing  the  play  on  the  stage;  and  putting  all  other  engage- 
ments aside,  I  took  tickets  for  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  myself. 

Being  familiar  almost  exclnsively  with  the  American  stage, 
I  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  marvellous  dramatic  talent 
displayed  by  the  artists  who  represented  this  play.  I  was  even 
more  impressed  with  the  courage,  not  to  say  the  audacity,  of 
Moli^ro  in  venturing  to  put  such  a  play  on  the  stage  in  the  life- 
time of  a  monarch  who  conld  not  endnre*'TeleniadiuB"  because 
of  the  liberal  principles  which  it  inculcated  in  politics  and  its 
rigorous  principles  in  religion.  It  was  natural  that  a  monarch 
who  deemed  F^elon  unfit  to  have  charge  of  the  education  of 
lits  grandson  should  find  "Tartnffe"  offensive.  A  sovereign 
whose  proscriptive  and  arbitrary  course  both  in  state-craft 
and  church-craft  had  made  so  many  hypocrites  could  hardly 
permit  them  to  be  held  up  to  public  ridicule  without  himseU 
becoming  ridicnlons.  After  proscribing  Fenelon,  how  could 
he  let  Moliere  go  nnscathed,  while  one  no  less  than  the  other 
was  using  all  the  weapons  of  his  genins  to  expose  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  royal  government  T  

Bossuet,  as  the  chief  ecclesiastical  pillar  of  Lonis  XEV.'s 
throne,  of  course  denounced  MoIi^re,  whose  comedies,  he  said, 
were  full  of  impieties  and  infamies.  This  remark  of  the 
"Eagle  of  Means,"  as  his  admirers  were  wont  to  designate 
him,  has  half  inclined  me  to  believe  the  stories  of  certain  un- 
clerical  weaknesses  as  insinuated  by  Voltaire,  and  discussed 
at  length  by  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu  in  the  appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  "Curious  Journal." 

The  following  day  I  read  Bazain  's  Life  of  Moliere.  He  says 
that  the  current  Life  of  the  great  French  dramatist  adopted  by 
Voltaire  and  all  who  had  written  subsequently  of  him  is  for 
the  most  part  fiction,  and  adds:  "There  is  tiiis  double  sin- 
gularity in  the  existence  of  a  man  who  has  writtrai  much  and 
whose  profession  has  long  kept  him  in  view— that  he  has  not 
left  a  single  line  of  his  own  handwriting,  and  that  none  of  his 
contemporaries  or  friends  have  communicated  to  the  public 
anything  relating  to  his  personality ;  that  no  biography  of  him 
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was  attempted  until  1705,  thirty-two  years  after  bis  death, 
when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Grimanst, '  and  who, '  says  Boilean, 
'knew  nothing  of  Molic^re  and  was  mistaken  in  everything,  not 
even  knowing  facts  familiar  to  all  the  world,'  wrote  his  Life, 
which  has  held  possession  of  Moliere's  character  ever  since, 
having  been  reprinted  thirty  times."  It  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished that  Moli^re  was  the  son  of  a  tapissier,  and  after  work- 
ing some  time  at  the  trade,  studied  law,  and  finally  quitted  that 
profession  for  the  stage  as  an  amateur  actor,  with  no  thought 
then  of  becoming  a  dramatic  author. 

On  the  30th  of  September  I  called  upon  Charles  Sumner, 
whom  I  was  happy  to  find  still  in  Paris,  though  prepared  to 
leave  for  London  in  a  few  days.  He  spoke  very  warmly  of 
VlUemaiu's  "Lectures  on  French  Literature"  as  the  best  in 
any  language.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  the  most  readable.  He 
said  that  it  was  the  most  readable  there  could  be  no  question, 
and  that  when  I  used  that  word  he  was  balancing  in  his  mind 
whether  Hallam's  "History  of  Literature"  was  not  of  a 
higher  order  of  work.  I  told  him  that  I  made  the  modification 
for  the  benefit  of  Hallam.  He  seemed  divided  between  his 
annoyance  that  I  should  qualify  his  expression,  and  his  ad- 
miration of  Hallam,  and  went  on  to  pass  a  high  and  deserved 
enlogium  upon  Hallam's  work. 

Sumner  cannot  bear  to  have  any  one  talk  as  though  anything 
could  be  found  in  books  about  literature  and  literary  men  that 
he  did  not  know.  I  have  seen  him  snap  up  poor  Bemis,  one  of 
his  satellites,  and  Mr.  Lyman  also,  in  a  most  ferocious  way, 
for  attempting  to  quote  a  book  to  him,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
it  already.  Lideed,  such  are  the  only  occasions  in  my  long 
acquaintance  with  him  when  he  has  ever  appeared  nnamiable. 
But  he  was  then  an  invalid  of  a  kind  that  excuses  everything. 

At  a  subsequent  visit  Sumner  told  me  that  Mason,  our 
Minister,  la  not  much  encouraged  to  attend  the  card-parties  at 
the  Tuileries,  because  he  is  very  awkward  in  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  since  his  paralytic  stroke,  and  the  habit  of  putting 
his  fingers  to  his  mouth,  which  is  always  surcharged  with 
tobacco  spittal,  and  then  to  his  cards,  soon  spoils  his  pack, 
beside  rendering  it  disgusting  to  those  less  accustomed  to  this 
popular  Virginia  decoction. 

Sumner  left  for  England  the  next  week  and  returned  to 
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|.'M  'iijK- M-' I'ii.'i  .r''''i '!)" '"''irla  at  Rom*,  anrf  WHB  dies 
lt.r',iii'>(  ■/'h'.ifi  Afi  Tl'^fin-'  ic'iftPy  '^'*ta  aiwuted  in  obi 
oT'd'-fi'^';  'rf  llif.  C-ij.^  ;in'l  n-itiri!?  tlm  paml  inttitiitiiBiB  of 
rrpt'-ff'tt  W(.'fil;ni(r  mtf  'U-;  nt  th*»  then  TJtifjU  rdrntLan  be- 
t '/  'fi  Fnirnf>  nn'l  Hf  '"h'ir'Ii.  h**  "tid  thflTft  was  a  lettH- in,  the 
Vnii"ifi,  wrilf'-fi  (.y  >'iip'.lf'.rp  fo  th<*  Pope  jiwt  before  the 
f''('iii'''  ttdlinn  Wiir.  fiU-A'/iv'f  himaMf  to  j^rnarantee  the  in- 
li'i'iiiv  lit  lln>  |in(i(il  I'Triffiry.  Thf  wnr  wffnt  oB;  the  legsticHia 
re  •■<UiA  rirxl  (iciim-  wn'i  mnflo,  Init  nothinff  wfw  iiaid  or  done  bf 
fJfifii.lMifi  (iI'Miit  ffitiirifiir  til''  'lisinffnf^wl  Iftgfttiona.  It  waa  in 
I'.f.  i..ii...  In  f)ii^  K'liftffi  i-Mi'f  Mint  fhf  Popfl  Tiaed  the  folloir- 
iiifr  [fiMj'ii'if'ii,  tvi  lifiri'ilfilix)  iiild  Plnfflinh,  in  hi«  alloentias  of 
llio  'dill  Mr.riMiiv 

Tliiii  Ihitii'  I'l  "licfKillii'ttfwl  bncnitBf*.  (i(vv>Tdii)ir  to  the  dec- 
liiinH.'iii  Kfiiiit  in  V  itntr  m\\  in  .Ipbiih  C'hrint,  the  Emperor  of 
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the  French,  the  French  armies  in  Italy  will  do  not* 
our  temporal  power  and  the  domination  of  the  Hi 
on  the  contrary,  will  protect  and  preserve  them." 

Id  calling  my  attention  to  the  italic  lines,  the 
this  language  is  not  nearly  bo  strong  as  the  letter 
peror  itself. 

In  reply  to  the  Pope's  remonstrance  at  the  time  < 
and  his  reminder  of  the  imperial  engagements,  tl 
snggested  certain  reforms  as  conditions  prelimi 
restoration  of  the  legations.  "No  conditions  vha 
the  Pope's  reply.  "Keep  yonr  engagements  to 
the  legations,  and  then  I  will  talk  of  reforms." 

The  doctor  told  me  that  Odo  Bnssell,  the  agent 
in  Borne— she  has  no  Minister  there— bad  inform 
Napoleon  cheated  Anstria  into  a  peace  jnst  as  he 
English  in  1856  to  close  the  Crimean  War.  He  dr 
tent  certain  conditions  of  peace,  which  he  transn 
British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  reqt 
representing  a  nentral  power,  wonld  commonicate 
Anstrian  Cbvernment.  At  first  the  English  Govi 
clined  to  have  any^ing  to  do  with  the  matter,  bnf 
clnded  simply  to  transmit  the  document  with<i 
comment.  Napoleon  kept  advised  of  the  day  thi 
ment  should  reach  the  Emperor  of  Austria— h' 
investing  Peschiera— and  sent  word  to  the  Empc 
wished  to  see  him.  They  met ;  he  told  Francis  Jo:: 
was  aware  that  his  Majesty  had  received  proposah. 
from  the  nentral  powers,  described  them,  and  tl 
will  give  you  better  terms;  I  will  do  so-and-ao."  T 
cabinet  were  either  taken  in  completely,  or  thongb 
not  do  better;  and,  after  taking  a  night  to  considi 
Napoleon's  proposition. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  stories  in  circnlatio: 
means  by  which  the  war  was  so  abruptly  brough  I 
and  has  the  merit  of  being  the  one  believed  to  b( 
Vatican. 

Sunday,  October  9. 

As  I  was  walking  this  morning  in  the  Bonlevi  i 
Calvaire,  I  picked  np  a  volume  of  ephimSrides,  ai 
month  of  October  read  that  Cardinal  B4mlle,  th< 
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i»iWf  fiM  '>>imC  M<vw<«;««I>«i1,  vIwjk  I  WM  fortaaaft  <""*^ 
(K^Mr  /ft  Vnt  Tf**f*  htUr  to  rtfkfja  j 
ff'tAwU,  wtu  fi^»^i/Uftit  <yf  the  txmmiimaam.  Tbe  <  _ . 
f0fftttf1  Vt  i/f  M.  4a  Tmtmy  tmxat  from  tbe  dngr.  vko  k>d 
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ft  frN4  «  mt'u/m  illiwtnitMa  of  tbe  ebaoge  wfaidi  had  come 
//**f  0**  H'*!/  M«f  Kiw«  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  were  cx- 
ff^Mwl  IrtfUi  «l(  f'HtiuiUf,  Mrttntrien  and  denoimced  as  a  religions 
'/rKN»)iMtf  i'/n  iff  th«  rt^Kniojt  Pf>f»e  !□  a  formal  bull.  The  name 
Iff  Hinmufi,  In  ItiAnn  fliifN  evidently  was  no  longer  a  name  to 
I'imjiitftt  wHIi  atiumtt  tlu)  biersrcbT'  of  the  Latin  ChnrdL 

imtiOWnlmr,  riijon. 

TIiIr  irinriiltiK  nftMr  breakfaiit  I  took  a  fiacre  and  drove  out 
to  ^imlitU\f,  nbrtiit  a  itilln  and  a  half  distant,  picturesquely 
RltiifliDil  Nti  nil  id  iivitrlnuk  Pijon  and  all  the  neighboring  conn- 
ley,  mi  fRtumn  tor  ito  flurffuody  wineB. 

*"\f  I  (fitiiiHl  tliiUi  tilt  Holy  BmHAm  h  b  priwt,  I  wiU  at  Inst  flntdi 
II  IN  K  vlvllui." 


VISIT  THI  mT^?^i:i  :t  <-   7-Fl\Al;;^      jiyt 

Tie  ^spwr  rf  h?-  cincsifE  ■•»?  tr  wr  aH>  horiijiljK*  *f 
SL  Boand.  ar  jonwnius  if  Aiieacrc  jm£  ^it  WMQ  jiAmwcuu 

eanbctod  bc  to  i^  '^^"^  «i)»^  ocn^aos  ^  ik^  <w«h 
spinMMB  paatiaH  «■  t^  li:^  jmd  K  TiaU^  f2«B  I^>ca.  a  irihkii 
efaapd  tke  ■oOer  <rf  Sl  Bfnvd  »d  die  s»ni  Um9«tf  Kvw 
Inptued.  He  Aawed  ■»  Af  wy  fpiA.  «i  dip  sum  tine  d^ 
{Oorin^  tke  rciMn]  sad  deatiwtka  Kr  <wp  of  hb  pn4«««siwr« 
of  file  origiMl  iMTfK  BbMr  fa— »■«  ml  wiaA  tfae  reramonMl 
was  perfomied,  Mnr  Rftlaeed  fcn-  a  Bodcn  aad  smtlln'  oim. 

As  we  a^gpBd  he  ficst  protBeded  to  ^e  faaaa  of  holy  nteor. 
dim>ed  his  fiago-  in  it,  and  tka  extended  the  &i^r  towaxil 
me.  I  £d  not  know  lAat  he  voold  be  at,  bat  presumed  he 
wished  to  give  me  the  facBefit  in  some  war  of  «hat  be  had  been 
doing;  so  I  pcMoted  my  fingH",  gloTes  and  all  on,  at  Mm,  and 
he  tondied  it.  What  I  was  expected  to  do  next  I  was  at  a  toss 
to  gness  and  had  little  time  to  deride.  I  lifted  my  hand  toward 
my  forehead,  while  he  wait  on  with  a  prayer,  I  standing  silent. 

I  fear  I  may  have  appeared  to  him  like  a  heathen,  and  I  con- 
fess I  felt  a  little  like  one. 

He  next  called  my  attention  to  an  admirable  bast  of  St. 
Bernard  which  he  says  was  made  from  life.  Saints*  images 
and  saints'  biographies  I  have  usually  found  a  good  deal  like 
the  marchioness's  lemonade  made  out  of  orange-peel— one  has 
to  make  believe  a  good  deal.  But  if  this  bust  was  genuine,  the 
saint  had  an  excellent  head  and  a  fine  face,  which  looks  well  in 
spite  of  his  monastic  dress  and  cropped  hair. 

I  was  next  shown  a  piece  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  very  old  of 
course,  for  it  purported  to  represent  the  beatific  vision  of  St. 
Bernard  as  described  in  Batisbonne'B  Life. 

The  birthplace  of  the  saint  was  a  little  farther  up  on  the  bill. 
It  was  spoken  of  as  the  chateau,  for  the  father  of  St.  Bernard 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  evidently  the 
great  maa  of  the  village  if  not  of  the  department. 

The  cnre,  as  he  led  me  into  the  chapel,  told  me  that  it  waft 

^  built  by  Louis  XHL  as  an  expreesion  of  hit  gratitude  for  tUn 

birth  of  a  child  to  him  after  a  pilgrimage  to  Fontaine  arul 

special  invocations  for  the  intercewiion  of  the  saint    fUn  wifn, 

the  famous  Amie  of  Aoftrio,  hod  been  to  long  bflrrra  m  to 
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have  abandoned  all  hope  of  offspring,  ffis  fiuth  and  prayers 
were  rewarded  by  having  Lonis  XTV.  for  his  son. 

The  chapel,  thongh  small,  is  very  pretty.  It  originally  had 
three  domes,  small,  but  beantifnlly  ornamented,  the  letter  A 
nnder  the  arms  of  France  being  placed  nnder  one  arch  for 
Anne,  and  L  nnder  another  for  Lonis,  the  third  arch  having 
been  ent  off  by  a  partition  as  mmecessary.  I  nnderstood  the 
cnr£  to  say  that  the  chapel  was  given  to  the  monks  of  tiie 
Order  of  St.  Benedict,  bnt  dnring  the  Bevolntion  it  was  nsed 
as  a  stable  and  afterwards  sold,  and  finally  was  bought  by  a 
priest  who  now  occupies  it.  When  the  saint's  mother  died  the 
care  said  all  Dijon  came  np  to  see  her  bnried. 

When  we  walked  back  the  cure  insisted  upon  my  going  in 
with  him  and  tasting  some  of  Fontaine's  wine,  which  was  in- 
deed uncommonly  fine.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced  to  me 
two  others  of  his  order  who  were  at  table  taking  their  break- 
fast, which  consisted  apparently  of  wine  and  grapes.  After  a 
little  conversation  and  a  snitable  recognition  of  the  care's 
courtesy,  I  bade  him  good-by. 

While  at  Geneva,  where  I  arrived  the  night  after  this  visit, 
I  of  course  drove  to  Femey,  which  the  fame  of  Voltaire  has 
made  a  pilgrim's  shrine.  The  chateau  is  fine  without  being 
pretentious.  The  present  possessor,  M.  David,  who  made  his 
fortune  as  a  lapidary,  bought  the  property  about  eleven  years 
previous,  I  was  permitted  to  visit  its  interior,  and  what  I  saw 
one  may  find  fully  described  in  Murray.  The  view  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  ranges  of  hills  on  either  aide  was  indescribably 
fine;  the  sky  had  a  warm  coloring,  and  the  entire  landscape 
was  altogether  charming. 

I  walked  through  the  berceau  in  which  Voltaire  used  to  dic- 
tate to  his  secretary ;  visited  the  elm  that  he  is  said  to  have 
planted;  picked  up  some  horse-chestnuts  to  plant  at  The 
Squirrels  (and  where,  I  am  happy  to  say,  they  are  still  thriv- 
ing) ;  begged  an  apple  for  the  seed,  which  I  meant  to  put  to 
the  same  use,  and  some  geranium  seed. 

His  chapel,  so  called,  was  then  used  as  a  storehouse;  the 
motto,  "Deo  erexit  Voltaire,"  in  large  letters,  still  stares  at 
one  from  over  the  entrance.  The  approach  to  the  chUteau  is 
throngh  a  fine  avenue  of  elms. 

The  village  of  Femey  has  its  Hotel  Voltaire  and  its  CafS 
Voltaire. 
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On  the  14th  I  drove  with  a  Mrs.  Paine,  an  American  lady 
from  New  York,  to  the  Deodati  ch&tean,  where  I  was  x>ermitted 
to  see  the  sleeping-room  and  bed  which  had  been  occupied  in 
other  daya  by  Lord  Byron,  also  his  study.  Though  the  furni- 
ture WAS  old,  the  house  was  neat  and  ia  admirable  condition. 

The  descendants  of  Milton's  valued  friend,  whom  his  mnse 
has  made  immortal,  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  Deodati  cha- 
teau for  many  years.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  letting  it  to 
strangers  for  $800  a  year.  This  year  of  my  visit  it  had  no 
tenant  The  site  and  everything  about  it  is  delightful,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  attractive  summer  retreat  for 
a  student. 

Before  leaving  Geneva  I  bought  Bousseau'a  "NouveUe  He- 
loise,"  thinking  it  might  be  worth  looking  over  in  situ,  as  it 
were,  during  my  trip.  Before  retiring,  the  night  after  leaving 
Geneva,  I  read  an  hour  in  the  book,  but  without,  profit  It  im- 
pressed me  as  a  foul  book,  though  full  of  cleverness. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  TOUSSAINT  L'OUVEBTUSE 

I  returned  to  Paris  by  way  of  Lausanne,  for  a  look  at  the 
dwelling  Hheie  to  which  Gibbon  had  given  classic  importance, 
and  then  I  next  took  the  somewhat  unusual  route  over  the 
moimtains  to  Pontarlier.  I  wanted  to  get  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
Mont  Blanc  from  the  heights  of  the  Jnra ;  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  this  department  of  France,  whom 
of  all  the  French  I  most  admire;  and,  above  all,  to  visit  the 
famous  Chateau  de  Jonx,  where  Mirabeau  was  confined  at  the 
time  he  contracted  his  scandalous  relations  with  Mme.  de 
Monnier,  the  "Sophie"  of  bis  Vincennes  correspondence,  and 
where  Tonssaiat  L'Ouvertnre  died,  a  victim  to  the  treachery 
of  Napoleon  and  the  severity  of  an  Alpine  climate. 

As  the  diligence  passed  under  the  Fort  de  Joux,  the  chief 
object  of  my  pilgrimage  before  reaching  Pontarlier,  I  dis- 
mounted, allowing  my  baggage  to  go  on  to  the  bureau  de  paste. 
The  fort,  now  more  than  seven  centuries  old,  stands  upon  the 
very  summit  of  a  solid  rock  about  five  hundred  feet  high, 
irtiich  descends  very  abruptly  on  all  sidea,  and  by  its  position 
at  a  defile  in  the  mountains,  commands  the  approach  from 
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every  direction.  WitA  three  hundred  men  it  vas  impregnable 
in  former  times,  notwithstanding  which,  in  conaeqnence  of  its 
great  value  as  a  frontier  fortification,  it  baa  changed  hands 
more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  fortress  in  France  outside 
of  Paris. 

I  fonnd  a  smatt  garrison  at  the  fort,  consisting  mostly  of 
soldiers  jost  retnmed  from  Italy,  who  were  lonn^g  sbont  in 
the  last  stages  of  disgust  with  the  monotonous  perch  to  which 
they  were  condemned.  A  chatty  old  woman,  who  acted  as 
concierge,  promptly  responded  to  my  request  to  visit  the 
castle,  by  nmning  for  her  keys.  She  then  led  me  over  the 
portcullis,  the  ornaments  of  idiich  showed  that  it  was  built 
before  battle-axes  and  bows  and*  arrows  went  ont  of  fashion, 
into  the  courtyard  where  the  commandant  resided.  The  first 
curiosity  to  which  she  invited  my  attention  was  the  well  of  the 
castle,  dug  through  the  solid  rock  down  to  the  level  of  the 
little  river  Orbe,  which  winds  along  the  base  of  the  hill,  a  depth 
of  at  least  five  hundred  feet.  My  cicerone,  to  ^ve  me  some 
idea  of  the  depth  of  the  well,  threw  in  some  stones,  from  which 
no  sound  or  echo  of  any  kind  came  up.  This  well  was  built  for 
the  use  of  the  garrison  daring  a  ai^e,  though  in  ordinary 
times  they  are  supplied  with  water  caught  in  cisterns.  It  has 
not  been  used  for  many  centuries,  if  ever ;  the  ntadel,  when  it 
has  changed  hands,  having  geierally  been  betrayed,  or  shared 
the  fate  of  battles  fou^t  elsewhere. 

The  well  was  bnilt,  my  guide  told  me— and  her  information 
I  have  confirmed  from  other  sources — by  the  serfs  and  vassals 
of  the  feudal  proprietor  of  the  fort,  in  tiie  ninth  century.  She 
lowered  her  voice  when  she  added  that  multitudes  who  went 
down  to  work  in  its  abysses  never  retnmed  to  the  li^t  of  day. 
Indeed,  the  tradition  is  that  they  were  told  wh«i  they  were 
sent  to  their  work  that  they  were  not  to  return  till  it  was 
finished.  They  were  obliged  to  dig  large  recesses  at  regular 
and  convenient  distances  in  the  sides  of  the  pit,  as  their  ex- 
cavations progressed,  and  these  were  their  homes  during  their 
frightful  imprisonment,  from  idiich  most  were  relieved  only 
by  death. 

Of  all  the  dreadful  shapes  which  "man's  inhumanity  to 
roan"  has  ever  taken,  there  are  few  which  feed  the  imapna- 
tion  with  more  fearful  visions  of  misery  and  despair  than  were 
refiected  from  this  dark,  impenetrable  mirror*  framed  five 
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hnndred  feet  deep  in  granite.  When  I  considered  I 
enormities  of  which  this  stmctare  had  been  the  oc 
the  theatre  were  perpetrated  in  the  quest  of  water, 
and  conntrieB  the  consecrated  emblem  of  truth,  I 
for  the  thousandth  time  with  the  resemblance  v 
throngh  all  the  forms  of  human  perversity. 

While  pondering  the  question  whether  France  1 
any  more  substantial  advantage  from  her  endless  a 
nary  ecclesiastical  wars  than  from  the  sinking  of  1 
pit,  which  the  dews  of  heaven,  that  fall  alike  upon 
and  the  jnst,  made  superfluoas,  my  guide  led  me 
part  of  the  fort,  where  she  showed  me  an  opening  li 
in  the  wall,  abont  three  feet  deep  and  high,  and  pe 
feet  long.  Here,  she  informed  me,  Amaury,  one  of  t 
proprietors  of  the  chateau,  coniined  his  wife,  a  you 
of  only  seventeen  years,  for  infidelity  to  him  dnri 
sence  with  the  crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1170. 
her  suspected  paramour  upon  the  mountain  immedif 
site,  and  confined  Bertha— that  was  her  name— in 
sepulchre,  which  was  too  small  to  admit  of  her  stai 
or  lying  prostrate,  or  indeed  of  stretching  her  lin 
direction.  The  only  view  of  the  outer  world  that  sh 
was  throngh  a  little  window,  cut  so  that  she  cou 
remains  of  her  lover  dangling  from  a  distant  tr 
some  ten  years  of  indescribable  misery,  death  re 
from  her  prison  and  from  her  brutal  jailer. 

The  good  old  woman,  who  related  this  legend  ' 
although  I  have  no  doubt  she  had  told  it  a  thousan< 
fore— gave  great  force  to  her  denunciation  of  the 
sader  by  adding  that,  "after  all.  Bertha  was  inn 

Crossing  the  court  and  passing  along  the  gloon 
of  stone,  I  was  next  led  to  a  door  which,  as  my  comj 
eeeded  to  unfasten,  she  informed  me  was  occup 
"naygre."  It  was  the  dungeon  of  Touasaint,  i 
"L'Ouverture"  by  a  French  officer,  because  of  b 
prowess  in  opening  the  ranks  of  the  English  soldic 
sword  during  some  engagement.  Though  of  Afri 
and  forty-eight  years  a  slave,  he  took  advantage  of 
tionary  troubles  in  France,  and  subsequent  hostiliti 
France  and  England,  to  make  the  blacks  of  St.  Doi 
pendent,  and  himself  President  for  life.    Bona 
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approved  of  the  lead  he  took  in  Baving  the  colony  from  the 
Eh^lifih,  was  solicited  to  approve  the  action  of  tiie  Central 
Assembly  which  made  him  President.  Tonssaint'a  letter  bore 
the  following  somewhat  memorable  bnt  not  altogether  concil- 
iatory superscription,  "The  first  of  the  blacks  to  the  first  of 
the  whites."  Bonaparte's  answer  was  taken  oat  by  Leclerc, 
his  brotiier-in-law,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in 
France,  who  issued  a  proclamation  apprising  the  islanders 
that  the  French  general  had  been  sent  ont  as  the  first  magis- 
trate and  captain-general  of  the  colony.  Toussaint  bade  him 
and  hie  master  defiance,  set  fire  to  the  Cape,  retired  to  the 
mountains,  and  resisted  the  invaders  with  such  success  that  at 
the  end  of  eight  months  Napoleon's  brother-in-law  had  bnt 
three  thousand  effective  men  out  of  the  thirty  thousand  that 
had  landed  with  hinu  Finding  it  impossible  to  conquer  Tous- 
saint, Leclerc  invited  him  to  a  conference,  under  the  usual 
pledges  for  his  safety,  and  when  in  his  power,  regardless  of 
his  own  honor  or  that  of  his  master,  or  of  the  nation  so  gravely 
compromised  by  his  conduct,  he  hustled  the  too  confiding  negro 
on  board  of  a  ship  and  sent  bim  to  France.  After  a  brief  con- 
finement in  the  Temple  at  Paris,  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  the 
Fort  de  Jonz.  The  room  which  he  occupied,  and  to  which  I 
was  now  introduced,  is  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long, 
by,  say,  twelve  broad.  There  was  a  fireplace  on  one  side  near 
the  middle,  bnt  no  furniture  of  any  kLod.  Its  walls  were  all  of 
stone,  and  arched  with  stone  overhead.  Near  the  ceiling  one 
end  was  pierced  by  a  small  window  which  admitted  what  light 
and  air  the  inmates  were  expected  to  enjoy,  but  which  seemed 
enough  to  keep  the  place  sufBciently  dry  for  habitation.  On 
the  mantel  over  the  fireplace  was  the  lower  half  of  a  skull,  most 
of  the  brain-cover  having  been  taken  off,  and  resting  on  what 
remained,  was  the  following  avis,  which  my  guide  forbade  my 
copying,  as  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  commandant,  and  for 
a  transcript  of  whli^,  as  for  many  other  gratifying  attentions, 
I  was  indebted  to  M.  Qirod,  to  whose  archaeological  and  his- 
torical labors  I  have  already  made  allusion : 

TousBaint  L'Ouverture,  who  eflfected  the  enfranchiBement  of  the 
Degrees  of  his  country,  and  in  the  day  of  hia  prosperity  designated 
himself  as  the  Bonaparte  of  St.  Domingo,  and  who  wrote  to  Napoleon, 
"The  first  of  Qie  blacks  to  the  first  of  the  whites,"  terminated  his 
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career  in  this  caaemeut  of  the  donjon  of  Fort  do  Joox.  It  is  pretended 
that  he  answered  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  First  Consul,  who  came  to 
ask  him  where  he  had  concealed  his  treasures:  "Say  to  yoor  master 
that  I  will  die  before  he  shall  know  anything  from  me." 

The  Chef  de  Batsillon  Amiot,  commandant  of  tibe  Place  da  Fort  de 
Joox,  found  him  here  in  a  comer  of  his  fireplace  struck  with  apoplexie 
foudroyante,  the  17th  Terminal,  the  year  11.  Some  days  before  his 
death  he  declared  that  he  had  buried  15,000,000  in  the  moontaina  by 
slaves  whom  be  had  destroyed. 

I  felt  indignant  at  finding  each  a  gross  calnnmy  as  this  npon 
the  character  of  one  of  the  hravest,  and,  according  to  his  op- 
portunities, one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  per- 
petrated by  the  authority  of  the  Qovermnent ;  and  when  I  was 
refused  permission  to  take  a  copy  of  it,  my  inference  was  that 
those  who  placed  it  there  knew  tiiat  it  was  one  of  those  lies  that 
wonld  not  bear  TentUatlon,  and  therefore  kept  it  from  the  pub- 
lic, bat  left  it  to  do  what  it  could  quietly  to  poison  the  minds 
of  all  who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb.  I  was  afterwards 
satisfied  by  M.  Qirod  that  I  did  the  French  Qovemment  injus- 
tice, at  least  in  one  respect,  for  he  assured  me  that  no  orders 
to  prevent  copies  being  made  of  the  paper  on  the  mantel  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  concierge. 

It  is  a  shame,  however,  for  the  Government  to  perpetuate 
such  an  absurd  scandal  upon  the  memory  of  Tonssaint  as  that 
he  destroyed  the  slaves  who  helped  him  hide  his  treasures; 
for  the  story  not  only  is  supported  by  no  evidence,  but  it  lacks 
the  first  element  of  plausibility.  That  he  may  have  said  he 
had  treasares  buried  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  he  may  have 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  back  to  find  them,  that 
there  were  no  living  witnesses  of  their  burial,  is  not  impoa- 
sible ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as 
Tonssaint  would  have  perpetrated  such  a  gratuitous  crime,  or, 
if  he  did,  that  he  would  luive  told  of  it,  without  any  apparent 
motive. 

This  story  to  the  prejudice  of  "the  first  of  the  blacks"  is  as 
unfounded  as  another  which  has  been  current  ever  since  Toas- 
saint's  death,  and  which  is  generally  credited  in  Hayti  now; 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  or  at  least 
upon  the  supposition  that  hia  speedy  demise  would  gratify  the 
Emperor.    Bven  supposing  there  was  some  motive  for  getting 
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Tonssaint  more  completely  out  of  the  way  than  he  waa,  which 
is  hardly  credible,  the  circnmstances  of  his  death  are  not  mat- 
terB  of  conjecture  or  suspicion,  but  of  public  record,  and  ex- 
empt the  aothorities  of  that  day  from  any  other  responsibility 
for  his  sndden  death  than  natnrally  attaches  to  his  treacherooe 
arrest  and  removal  in  midwinter  from  the  climate  of  the 
tropics,  in  which  he  had  lived  sixty  years,  to  a  bleak  Alpine 
region,  more  noted  than  any  other  in  France  for  the  severity 
of  its  winters. 

The  day  after  his  death  two  physicians  of  Pontarlier  made 
an  official  examination  of  his  remains,  and  certified  that  he 
died  of  apoplexy  and  pleuro-pneomonia.  Their  certificate,  or 
proc&3  verbal,  as  it  is  termed,  is  filed  among  the  archives  of 
the  hotel  de  viBe  in  Pontarlier,  from  whence  M.  Oirod  was 
kind  enon^  to  procnre  for  me  a  copy  duly  auUienticated 
under  the  seal  of  the  mayoralty  of  Pontarlier.  As  this  cer- 
tificate had  never  been  in  print,  and  as  it  finally  disposes  of  a 
very  painful  suspicion  wMch  is  etUl  widely  credited,  I  give  it 
entire. 


Copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Post-mortem  Examination  of 
Tousaaint  L'Ouveriure 

We,  the  nndersigned.  Doctor  in  Medicine  and  Sni^eon  of  the  city  of 
Pontarlier,  purBuant  to  the  invitation  of  Citizen  Amyot,  Commandant 
of  the  Fort  de  Jouz,  and  of  Bensad,  Jortice  of  the  Peace  of  the  canton 
of  Pontarlier,  have  gone  to  the  said  Fort  de  Joox,  when,  in  their  presence, 
we  have  proceeded  to  the  openiog  and  the  examination  of  the  body 
of  the  negro  Touaaajnt  L'Onverture,  prisoner,  whose  death  yesterday 
we  have  verified. 


Poit'mortem  Examination 

A  little  mncQS  mixed  with  blood  in  the  menih  and  on  the  lipa,  the 
left  lateral  sinns  and  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  gorged  with  blood, 
BeroiiB  effusion  in  the  lateral  ventricle  same  side,  the  choroid  pleorus  in- 
filtrated and  strewed  with  hydatids,  the  pleura  adhering  almost  entirely 
to  the  substance  of  the  longs;  sanguineous  engorgement  of  the  right 
lung,  aa  well  as  of  the  pleura  corresponding,  but  of  a  purulent 
nature  in  these  viscera;  a  little  fatty  polypus  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
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the  lieart,  which  otherwiae  was  in  a  natnral  state ;  emaclatioa  of  the 
epiploon—pathological  state  of  thia  membrane  such  as  it  presents  after 
a  long  sickness.  The  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
the  veins,  the  bladder,  exhibited  no  alteration. 

In  conseqaence,  we  declare  that  apoplexy,  plenro-paenmonia,  are 
the  eattses  of  the  death  of  Toossaint  L'Onverture. 

Made,  and  certified  to  be  tme,  at  the  Fort  de  Joox,  the  18th  Ter- 
mioal.  An.  XI  of  the  Freneh  Republic. 

(Signed)     Tavebnieb,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

SuBOZON-MaJOB  QBXBSBr. 

Certified  to  conform  with  the  original  by  us,  the  nndersigned  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mayoralty  of  Fontariier. 
PoNTABLiEB,  5tb  December,  1859. 

(Signed)    Jacqutt,  ete. 


Throagh  the  kindneBs  of  M.  Girod  I  was  enabled  to  derive 
from  the  archives  of  Pontarlier  some  further  particnlars  re- 
specting Tonssaint's  condition  and  treatment  dnring  his  con- 
finement here,  which  seemed  worthy  of  exhumation.  They  are 
embodied  in  documents  the  originals  of  which  I  inspected. 

The  first  simply  acknowledges  the  notice  sent  to  the  prefec- 
ture of  the  department  by  the  snbprefect  that  Tonssaint  had 
arrived,  and  informs  thaC  functionary  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  security  of  the  prisoner  are  to  be  ander  the  exclusive 
direction  of  the  general  in  command  of  that  division. 

The  second  notifies  the  prefect  that  the  Minister  of  War  had 
given  orders  that  Toussaint  should  receive  healthy  and  snit- 
able  food,  and  that  he  shonid  be  clothed  suitably  for  the  sea- 
son, with  the  understanding  that  he  must  not  wear  a  general's 
uniform. 

The  estimation  in  which  their  prisoner  was  held  by  the 
French  Clovemment,  and  the  rigor  of  treatment  to  which  they 
deemed  it  necessary  to  subject  him,  are  revealed  in  the  third 
letter  from  the  prefect  of  the  department-  to  the  snbprefect  at 
Pontarlier.  The  following  extract  from  it  might  have  been 
clipped,  mutatis  mutandis,  from  one  of  (Governor  "Wise's 
heroic  appeals  to  the  chivalry  of  \^giiua  against  John 
Brown: 
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I  neommend  you  [be  writes}  not  to  loM  sight  of  tin  iiniiurlBiLt 
object  If  anj  hmo  iiB{viHRied  for  the  rat  of  hi>  dsya,  whatever 
Ae  degree  of  his  guilt,  did  not  appeal  to  oor  hmunitj,  I  would  my 
that  thii  penon,  who  is  known  onlj  by  his  repeated  pcsfiify,  mmrdoa, 
pillage,  incendiarinn,  and  the  moat  frightfol  emeltiea,  did  not  (ksiiiiu 
any.  Bnt  whatever  be  the  opinion  we  ought  to  ""*»'*«"  of  him,  fte 
orders  of  the  Miaieter  are  preeiae.  Ton^Blnt  mnat  not  aee  an^  pennn, 
nor  mnst  be  be  permitted  to  leave  the  chamb^  in  which  he  is  con- 
fined, nnd^  any  pretext  whstevi^.  The  guard  of  the  fort  Aooid  be 
aeC  with  the  gieateat  ezaetneaa,  and  without  the  reiaxatioo  of  Tigilane& 
The  Oeneral  of  Division  only  can  owdify  the  rigor  of  tl»ae  ardets, 
and  I  know  he  will  not  do  it  without  being  anduriad  by  the  JCnistHr. 
The  ooaunandant  ntiurt  deep  at  the  birt,  ^mltna  special^  antfaarixed 
to  the  contrary  by  his  aagaian.  The  anppUn  of  Ae  pnaaner  have 
been  preaeribed.  Th^  nmat  not  be  exceeded  npm  any  fffetexL  Every 
ezeeB  will  be  sbrickea  off  from  the  aeeoimt. 

The  next  letter.  No.  4,  -was  wrlttwi  izmnefately  after  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  Tonaaaiut's  death.  Jn  it  the  prefect 
says: 

Ton  will  alao  pleaae,  on  the  receipt  of  this  lettK',  make  an  invaitory, 
in  the  presaice  of  the  CommoHdmtt  d'Armn,  of  all  the  ^ects  naed 
by  &e  prisoner,  and  sell  them  at  auction  to  the  hi^iest  bidder,  after 
the  customary  notices.  Ton  will  prepare  a  report  of  the  sale  for  me, 
and  remit  the  proceeds  of  it  to  the  widow  Baiedict  npon  lira'  receipt, 
deducting  the  sonM  doe  h^  for  her  stqiplia. 

From  tiKse  docnments  and  others  which  I  was  diown  it 
appears : 

1.  That  Tonssaint  was  gnarded  with  TTf^nimul,  if  not  excee- 
rive  rigor,  and  that  the  view  taken  of  his  character  and  career 
at  that  time  by  the  War  Departmiait,  iriiose  agmt  declared 
that  if  there  was  an  exception  to  the  mle  that  pity  was  dae 
to  the  imfortnnate,  Tonssaint  was  the  exception,  was  very 
difTerent  from  that  which  is  taken  of  him  now  by  the  world, 
and  indeed  by  the  French  th^nselves,  who,  throngh  the  month 
of  the  most  inspired  of  their  modem  poets,  have  said  of  him, 
"Get  homme  est  nne  nation,"  and  within  fifty  years  after  his 
eheerless  death  accepted  the  lesson  of  his  life  by  striking  the 
chains  oiT  every  stave  held  nnder  a  French  title. 

2.  They  show  that  he  was  not  poisoned,  bat  that  he  died  in 
all  probability  of  a  disease  cimtracted  in  conseqnence  of  lus 
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involuntary^  removal  to  a  colder  and  more  intemperate  climate 
than  at  hia  age— over  sixty— his  constitation,  used  to  the 
warmth  of  the  tropics,  conld  endure. 

3.  It  appears  that  he  was  abundantly  supplied  vith  fuel  and 
artificial  light,  for  in  two  months  these  snpplies  cost  one  hxm- 
dred  and  fifty-six  francs,  which,  M.  Girod  assured  me,  is  a  very 
large  allowance,  for  wood  then  was  much  cheaper,  he  said, 
than  at  the  then  present  day. 

4.  Whether  he  had  a  servant  for  a  while  after  his  arrival, 
and  if  so,  whether  a  negro  or  a  Frenchman,  does  not  appear. 
From  the  general  character  of  the  instructions  in  reference  to 
him,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  special  provision  for  the  access 
to  him  of  one  of  his  own  color,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  if  he 
was  allowed  a  servant,  it  was  a  Frenchman. 

5.  It  appears  that  he  was  allowed  to  write  and  have  some 
luxuries,  such  as  nutmegs,  sugar,  bath,  etc  These,  I  presume, 
came  out  of  the  four  francs  a  day  allowed  him  from  the  first 
for  board,  washing  and  mending. 

6.  It  is  apparent,  unfortunately,  as  M.  Girod  suggested, 
that,  since  the  moderate  sum  of  128  fr.  70  c.  was  all  that  the 
effects  supplied  by  the  Government  brought  after  only  seven 
months'  n^e,  his  wardrobe  was  not  probably  supplied  as  it 
should  have  been  for  such  a  severe  climate. 

7.  And  finally,  it  appears  that  a  woman  was  provided  to 
keep  his  apartment  in  order. 

The  order  forbidding  Toussaint  to  see  any  one  not  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  garri^n  seems  to  have  been  lumeceasarily 
rigorous,  bat  it  was  probably  aimed  at  Bigaud,  Toussaint's 
ablest  and  most  trusted  aide  in  St.  Domingo,  who  was  captured 
very  soon  after  his  chief,  and  sent  to  the  Fort  de  Joux,  where 
he  remained  until  after  Toussaint's  death,  when  he  was  re- 
leased. They  never  saw  each  other,  though  sleeping  so  near 
together,  after  they  separated  in  St.  Domingo. 

Upon  the  walls  of  Toussaint's  apartment  I  was  surprised  to 
find  but  one  inscription  from  the  hands  of  visitors ;  that  was 
the  name  of  Catiline  Nan,  a  man  whom  I  remember  to  have 
met  at  Port-au-Prince  in  1854,  where  he  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  nnder  Soulouque,  and  who  had  the  credit, 
which  I  do  not  doubt  he  deserves,  of  having  written  the  telling 
and  statesmanlike  dispatches  of  the  Haytian  Cbvenuaeut  in 
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reply  to  the  agents  BOit  out  by  Fillmore  and  the  BngliBh  and 
French  goTemments,  many  years  ago,  to  compel  the  Emperor 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  or  eastern 
part  of  the  island.  M.  Nan  is  probably  the  only  Haytian  who 
has  ever  made  this  pions  pilgrimage  to  the  prison  and  tomb  of 
the  most  renowned  of  African  statesmen.  M.  Nan,  I  under- 
stand, has  since  died,  much  regretted  by  his  conntrymen, 
whose  interests  he  carefully  watched  and  tended  during  his  life. 
Tonssaint's  remains,  consigned  to  a  grave  under  the  chapel 
of  the  fort,  were  discovered  by  a  captain  of  engineers  in  1850. 
The  top  of  his  sknll,  which  had  probably  been  sawed  off  at -the 
time  of  the  post-mortem  examination,  and  replaced,  he  depos- 
ited in  the  city  library  of  Pontarlier,  where  it  was  shown  me 
by  M.  Oirod,  and  the  rest  of  the  head  stands  on  the  mantel- 
piece in  the  room  where  Toussaint  was  confined  and  died. 

While  at  Pontarlier  and  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
October  18, 1  witnessed  a  sale  of  wood  in  the  salle  d'adjudtca- 
tion  in  the  hotel  de  vUle,  under  the  direction  of,  or,  to  be 
precise,  devant  le  prefet  du  departement  de  Doubs,  Monsieur 
le  Directeur  dea  Domaines  et  de  Monsieur  le  Receveur-General 
des  Finances  et  dee  Bevenus  des  Communes  Internes  dans  le 
vente,  etc. 

These  several  and  imposing  dignitaries  were  seated  in  a  row 
like  judges,  -dressed  in  cocked  hats,  gold  lace,  and  broadcloth, 
one  of  whom,  who  seemed  to  be  the  biggest  toad  in  the  puddle, 
was  about  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  sadly  in  want  of  teeth. 
The  property  to  be  sold— adjudication  au  rabais,  as  it  is 
termed— was  the  privilege  of  cutting  certain  wood  in  certain 
districts  of  the  neighborhood,  with  the  reservations  prescribed 
in  a  large  qnarto  catalogue  distributed  among  the  purchasers. 

The  first  lot  was  put  up  by  order  of  the  venerable  dignitary 
at  1000  francs.  Thereupon  a  crier  or  auctioneer  proceeded  to 
cry  it  down.  He  kept  offering  it  at  a  price  lower  by  ten  francs 
a  cry  until  it  reached  the  sum  of  550  francs,  when  it  was  taken 
by  a  bidder. 

When  I  had  seen  enough  of  Uiis  solemnity  I  waited  upon  H. 
Qirod,  the  historian  of  Pontarlier  and  the  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives of  that  municipality.  With  him  I  visited  the  public 
library,  which,  though  small,  contained  much  rare  historical 
material  relating  to  the  local  history  of  Franche-Comte.  He 
then  took  me  to  the  greffe  to  see  the  letter  of  Mirabean  to 
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Sophie  which  was  the  foimdation  of  their  condemna  < 

court  and  which  Qirod  assnred  me  had  never  been  i 
This  letter  defined  the  arrangements  they  had  mad 
flight. 

M.  Girod  then  took  me  to  the  honse  where  Soph  : 

hnsband,  M.  de  Mocnier,  had  lived,  a  two-and-a-hah  i 

attic,  thirty-foot  house,  with  a  large  tailor's  sign  ha  i 

the  front  door.    He  also  pointed  ont  the  ronte  by  ; 
fngitives  escaped  from  this  honse. 

I  reached  Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Jan'  i 
On  the  23d  I  went  to  visit  the  remains  of  the  st 
monastery  of  Port-Boyal,  of  which  Sainte-Benve  hat 
recently  concluded  a  rather  volominons  bat  pathel  i 
the  first  prodnct  of  his  pen,  I  believe,  whidi  attnu  : 
attention. 

On  the  following  day  I  called  upon  Mr.  Cobden 
still  in  Paris,  negotiating  the  first  if  not  then  the  onl; 
commerce  between  France  and  England  having  i  i 
commercial  interests  in  view.  I  remarked  to  him  tl  i 
demonstrating  that  the  post  of  honor  may  be,  occai  i 
least,  a  private  station.  He  said  he  was  sensible  i : 
negotiations  here  be  had  been  able  sometimes  to  use  i 
to  the  people  abont  the  Emperor  which  he  conld  1 1 
nsed  had  he  been  a  member  of  the  Government.  Fo: 
he  said,  these  people  have  the  greatest  horror  of  a  I 
istry,  Derby's  intemperate  speech  about  the  Empi 
the  December  coup  d'etat,  being  fresh  in  their  mem< 
however,  was  in  a  position  to  assure  them  that  tl 
ministry  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  itself,  after  . 
pense  it  had  incurred  in  arming  the  country,  unless 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade  with  France  was  acc< 
He  thought  that,  with  some,  this  argument  had  mt 
than  any  other  based  solely  upon  merely  conunerci 
ency.  The  Emperor  and  his  friends  dreaded  not! 
England  so  mnch  as  a  coalition  of  the  Tories  and  c 
He  said  also  that,  dnring  the  several  months  he  had 
H.  Michel  Chevalier,  the  imperial  councillor  of  stat 
charge  of  the  negotiations  on  the  French  side,  had  \ 
him,  on  an  average,  at  least  once  every  day  and  sent 
besides,  on  an  average  of  one  every  day. 

I  found  Mr.  Cobden  suffering  with  an  irritation 
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throat  and  a  haskmess  in  his  voice  which  gave  me  some 
anxiety,  which  I  did  not  conceal.  He  made  light  of  it  and 
seemed  indisposed  to  make  any  change  in  his  habits.  I  left 
him  with  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  not  destined  to  be  a 
very  old  man. 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  my  wife  and  I  were  presented  to 
their  Majesties  at  a  court  ball.  To  ns  both  it  was  a  new  and 
rather  imposing  ceremony.  When  I  say  '*new*'  I  mean  no 
disrespect  to  the  Emperor  Soulonqne  and  his  court,  where  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  presented  six  years  before.  I  quote  from 
my  diary; 

The  presentation  over,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  into 
the  throne-room,  the  salle  des  marcheauds,  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  dancing  circle  and  within  twenty  feet  of  the  Emperor, 
who  sat  on  the  Empress's  right,  in  a  gilded  armchair  a  little 
larger  than  any  other  in  the  room.  On.  the  Emperor's  right 
sat  the  Prince  Jerome,  better  known  as  "Flon-Plon,"  and  on 
the  left  of  the  Empress  the  Princess  Clotilde;  on  her  left 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  next  the  Princess  Murat ;  behind  them 
a  half-dozen  or  more  maids  of  honor.  As  this  was  the  first 
opportunity  I  had  had  of  seeing  either  of  their  Majesties  so 
near,  I  do  not  think  I  took  my  eyes  off  them  until  tiiey  went 
into  the  supper-room  after  midnight.  The  Empress  did  not 
impress  me  as  much  nor  quite  in  the  way  I  had  expected.  She 
is  a  pretty  woman;  has  a  graceful  figure;  moves  gracefully; 
has  beautiful  sloping  shonlders,  drooping  eyelids;  and  yet 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  regal  and  sovereign  In  her  appear- 
ance, nothing  that  indicated  any  comprehension  of  the  part 
she  and  her  husband  were  playing  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
From  what  I  saw  of  her  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me, 
whatever  my  opportunity,  to  attempt  to  interest  her  in  the 
career  of  which  her  husband  was  such  an  important  factor, 
any  further  than  as  it  affects  her  as  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

The  Emperor  also,  whom  I  had  seen  only  by  the  Empress's 
side  in  their  carriage,  disappointed  me.  He  is  short,  with 
broad  shoulders,  large  chest,  and  barrel  tapering  off  into  two 
legs,  so  short  as  to  seem  very,  very  small.  His  head,  too, 
seemed  rather  large  for  his  legs,  and  he  looked,  as  the  sailors 
say,  "all  by  the  bows,"  like  a  catfish.  This  impression,  how- 
ever, was  not  lasting;  his  movements  were  all  slow  and  delib- 
erate.   Owing  to  the  shortness  of  his  legs,  his  walk  is  not 
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graeefol.  He  eeems  to  advance  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  as  on  a  pivot,  his  head  moving  from  side  to  side  as  if 
trying  to  keep  time  with  his  legs.  The  first  impression  his 
face  left  npon  me  was  that  of  an  overtasked  man  going  through 
a  wearisome  ceremonial  when  he  was  dying  for  sleep.  His 
eyes  were  very  small,  without  Instre  or  definite  expression, 
which,  with  the  slowness  of  his  motions,  made  him  seem  to  be 
terribly  bored. 

I  soon  discovered  that  this  impression  was  erroneonsi  He 
was  not  bored.  He  seemed  so  because  no  other  person's  in- 
dividuality seemed  to  impress  him.  He  spoke  occasionally  to 
the  Empress  or  to  Prince  Jerome,  and  later  moved  abont  so  as 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  all 
the  ladies  sitting  in  a  line  with  him,  and  to  some  notalnlitieB 
who  participated  in  the  dance.  He  said  but  little  to  each,  and 
sat  silent  most  of  the  time ;  but  whether  he  spoke  or  was  silent 
it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  do  what  he  did  from  any  in- 
fluence outside  of  himself.  The  prompting  of  the  Empress 
once  directed  his  attention  to  the  Due  de  Padua,  who  appeared 
on  the  edge  of  the  circle  late  in  the  evening.  I  had  not  watched 
him  long  before  I  began  to  realize  the  great  economy  of  force 
he  exhibited.  He  did  not  waste  anything— not  a  smile,  not  a 
step,  not  a  gesture,  not  a  look,  not  a  thought,  not  a  word. 

What  makes  company  a  bore  to  many,  if  not  to  all,  when  it  is 
a  bore,  is  that  the  company  takes  captive  the  individuality  of 
the  bored,  arrests  and  directs  his  attention,  subordinates  him 
one  way  and  another,  makes  him  listen  when  and  to  what  he 
may  not  want  to  hear,  and  interrupts  trains  of  thought  he 
wonld  pnrsne.  The  Bmperor's  surroundings  produced  no 
snch  effect  npon  him,  any  more  than  the  trees  of  the  forest 
upon  the  philosopher  meditating  in  their  shade. 

Such  were  my  first  impressions  on  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Emperor.  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  will  last,  nor 
how  soon  they  will  be  exchanged  for  impressions  informed  by 
a  larger  experience  and  more  refiection. 

The  Emperor's  smile  is  very  sweet,  but  it  stops  abruptly, 
and  his  face  passes  into  shadow  like  the  meadows  on  a  Novem- 
ber day,  when  no  one  woald  think  he  had  ever  smiled  in  his 
life.  This  kind  of  laugh  is  such  an  unmistakable  evidence  of 
insincerity  tbat  it  always  affects  me  unpleasantly. 

Among  the  other  notabilities  who  attracted  my  attrition 
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during  the  evening  were,  first,  the  man  with  whose  aid  the 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  invented  the  canon  raye,  and  who 
works  privately  with  him,  while  totally  unknown  outside;  an- 
other who  was  called  the  Emperor's  Life-preserver  and  is 
never  out  of  his  sight  unless  represented  by  some  one  else,  and 
who  is  charged  with  the  arrangements  of  the  police  that  are 
responsible  for  the  Emperor's  person;  also  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  Baron  Haussmann,  who  made  himself  indispensable  to 
the  Emperor  by  his  wonderful  capacity  for  conducting  the 
improvements  of  Paris.  I  was  told  that  the  baron  haid  his 
wife  shut  up  in  a  madhouse  the  other  day  to  get  rid  of  her, 
though  as  innocent  of  madness  as  any  woman  in  France.  Cre- 
dat  Judceus;  non  ego.  He  is  a  man  of  herculean  frame,  but 
has  his  enemies  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  supplant  him.  No 
one  could  be  found,  however  competent,  to  fill  lus  place. 

Supper  was  served  about  half-past  one  o'clock.  We  did  not 
reach  home  until  about  three  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Cobden,  learning  that  I  was  going  soon  to  London,  was 
good  enough  to  send  me  some  letters  which  procured  for  me 
several  very  valuable  friends  in  England,  whither  I  was  al- 
ready preparing  to  wend  my  way. 

On  ihe  30th  of  January,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  attend  the  session  of  the  Institute  and  to  listen  to  a 
discourse  about  the  chemist  Thenard  from  M.  Flonrens.  M.  P. 
is  about  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  years  old,  I  should  think,  with 
a  puritanical  expression  of  face  and  head;  wears  a  scratch  and 
what  the  Bowery  boys  call  a  "soap-lock"  deployed  down  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  in  the  shape  of  a  comma  or  an  inverted 
squash.  His  address,  which  he  read,  was  full  of  telling  per- 
sonalities and  well  received. 


PKBSTON  KINO  TO  BIQELOW 

Washington,  January  16, 1860. 
My  dear  Friend: 

Your  two  letters  of  June  26  and  Nov.  15  were  duly  reed  and 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  notwithstanding  a  single 
suggestion  of  what  is  impossible.    You  wilt  never  think  I  for- 
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get  yon.  I  know  how  much  in  every  way  I  owe  yon  and  I  am 
not  of  the  kind  to  dislike  a  creditor  in  good  acts  because  he  is 
my  creditor.  I  valne  them  and  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Bigelow 
and  yourself  if  not  as  much  as  I  ought  at  least  gratefully.  You 
would  not  see  that  I  was  outre  but  took  me  home  to  your  house 
supposing  that  I  had  some  qualities  which  I  hope  I  possess, 
and  among  them  I  can  assure  you  is  memory. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  yet  organized  nor  is 
there  any  way  determined  how  it  will  be  organized.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Bepublicans  that  no  combination  can  be  made  to 
choose  a  speaker  against  the  Bepublican  Vote.  .  .  . 

Governor  Sewai^  arrived  in  Washington  by  the  7  p.m. 
Train  from  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  the  7th  inst.  He 
brought  me  your  kind  remembrances  and  tells  me  he  spent 
much  time  in  your  company.  He  appeared  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  on  Monday  the  9th  a  little  before  the  hour  of  meet- 
ing and  was  heartily  greeted  by  the  Bepublican  members 
present  who  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  welcomed  him  home  & 
hack  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  democrats  did  not  hasten  to 
greet  bim  but  stood  aloof  or  rather  remained  on  their  own  side 
of  the  Chamber  to  which  he  did  not  go.  This  does  not  amount 
to  much  but  it  was  remarked  &  spoken  of  by  others  rather  than 
by  me. 

The  Evening  Post,  sailing  now  in  smoother  water  by  its  well 
proved  chart,  is  doing  its  -whole  duty  as  it  did  in  55  and  56 
when  the  stars  were  obscured  by  storm  clouds  and  the  Repub- 
lican Ship  went  out  upon  the  untried  sea  with  its  principles 
and  its  purposes  for  its  guide.  The  sky  looks  brighter  now. 
The  events  at  Harpers  Ferry  were  seized  upon  by  the  slave 
propagandists  as  a  means  of  making  party  capital.  The 
Christian  Heroism  of  Brown  after  his  capture  confounded 
them— and  drew  the  attention  of  men  from  what  appeared  to 
be  the  insanity  of  his  conduct  before.  The  democrats  are 
overwoAed.  What  they  absurdly  charged  to  be  a  Republican 
plot  and  their  action  rather  damaged  than  benefited  them  in 
'  the  Election  last  fall.  Harpers  Ferry,  Helpers  Book  and  the 
irrepressible  conflict  have  been  the  themes  of  declamation  on 
the  administration  side  in  the  House  to  prevent  the  election 
of  a  speaker,  arrest  the  onward  motion  of  Bepablicanism  and 
save  the  Union.    They  have  kept  the  House  disorganized  but 
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hare  not  made  nracfa  impraMioii  vpoa  die  Country.  I  ttiiilk 
the  democratie  organizatioD  will  cry  in  vun  for  reseoe  fn»n 
the  condemnation  that  already  over^iadows  the  party.  Their 
internal  fends  ft  the  corrupt  desires  and  amlution  of  ibeir 
motley  leaders  impel  them  to  destroy  one  anotho-  whcsiever 
the  Republicans  leave  than  losnre  for  battle  in  thar  own 
camp.  Toombs  and  some  others  of  the  worst  of  the  slave  prop- 
agandists are  I  think  friends  of  Donglas  and  I  think  he  has 
eapitnlated  withont  condition  to  tiiem,  being  allowed  to  speak 
for  sqnatter  sovereignty  while  he  snstains  Qw  Dred  Scott 
Decision  that  amiihilates  it.  I  have  no  donbt  Dongas  hopes 
to  be  nominated  at  Charleston  and  belieres  if  he  is  that  neces- 
sity will  compel  all  the  slave  propagandists  to  siq>port  him. 
The  South- Americans,  some  of  wlu»n  are  reasonable  men, 
desire  I  think  to  see  the  democrats  beaten  more  than  they 
desire  or  hope  for  any  thing  else^  They  are  hostile  to  the 
Bepnblicans—hold  fast  to  their  slavery  ground— and  mean  to 
beat  the  democrats  in  some  of  the  slave  states  if  the  Slavery 
flag  is  at  aU  lowered  by  the  democrats.  This  is  one  of  the 
embarrassments  of  Toombs  and  Dongas  in  doing  any  thing 
for  Douglas,  who  is,  I  think,  done  for  any  way  but  ^ose 
strength  if  he  has  any  is  in  idiat  there  is  left  of  the  Territorial 
sovereignty  delusion  in  the  free  states.  Breckenridge,  Hunter, 
Davis  and  others  in  the  Senate  and  Onthrie,  Wise  and  others 
out  of  it  want  the  Charleston  Nomination.  Dallas,  Dickinson 
and  Seymour  are  understood  to  be  looking  for  it— and  some 
think  Buchanan  expects  it  ft  will  ki^  if  not  satisfied  with  the 
nominee.  The  prospects  of  the  democratic  party  are  not 
promising  and  no  man  can  tell  what  the  Charleston  convention 
will  do. 

In  onr  Bepnblican  honsehold  it  looks  better  whatever  may 
happen.  I  think  Seward  will  be  the  nominee.  He  thinks  so  I 
am  sure— and  if  he  is  not  nominated  no  man  can  tell  idio  will 
be.  The  Pennsylvania  delegation  will  be  chosen  unitedly  for 
Cameron— asking  for  but  not  obtaining  his  nomination  and  I 
think  Pennsylvania  will  prefer  Seward  to  anybody  but  their 
own  man.  John  M.  Beed  with  Pennsylvania  at  his  back  would 
be  a  strong  man  in  the  convention  but  without  Pennsylvania 
he  will  hardly  be  presented  as  a  candidate. 

Chase  is  earnestly  desirous  of  the  nomination  and  his 
friends  are  active  for  him.    In  positive  strength  throu^  the 
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mLLIAU  CULLliN  BKTANT  TO  BIOEIiOW 

Nbw  Yoek,  Feb.  20, 1860. 

Dear  Mr,  Bigelow: 

I  am  not  mach  disappointed  bj  the  loss  of  M.  St.  Benve's 
letters.  He  is  a  brilliant  writ«r,  bat  mnch  of  French  brilliancy 
disappears  in  translation,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  a  French- 
man can  write  good  letters  for  an  American  newspaper. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  outlay  of  the  correspondence 
yon  have  planned  will  ever  be  retnmed  to  ns,  bnt  if  yon  think 
differently  I  would  have  yon  try  it.  The  letters  I  am  snre  will 
not  be  read  with  the  interest  that  yoar  own  have  been.  A 
clever  man  might  gather,  it  appears  to  me,  both  literary  and 
scientific  matter  from  the  French  publications,  matter  as  inter- 
esting as  a  Frenchman  in  Paris  conld  possibly  fnmish,  and 
put  it  into  a  shape  better  proportioned  to  onr  space  and  more 
attractive  for  general  readers.  Bo  not,  however,  let  me  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  project  of  the  kind  which  appears  to  you  to 
promise  well.    The  trial  will  shew. 

As  to  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  gave  an  opinion  as  to  who  would  not  get  the  nomina- 
tion. I  find  that  Bates  is  more  and  more  talked  of  for  the 
Republican  Candidate.  He  is  said,  for  example,  to  be  the 
man  who  can  carry  Illinois  against  Douglas  by  bringing  out 
a  large  number  of  old  whigs  living  in  the  middle  of  tiie  state 
—originally  from  the  slave  states.  The  probability— rather 
let  me  say  the  chance  that  Douglas  will  be  nominated  by  his 
party  seems  to  increase.  The  great  reason  for  believing  that 
he  will  be  nominated  is  that  he  is  their  strongest  candidate, 
and  to  that  idea  their  minds  are  opening.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  the  nomination  of  Wise.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  democratic  party  regard  the  idea  as  absolutely  ludicrous. 

Mr.  Seward  is  not  without  his  chances  of  a  nomination, 
though  some  of  your  friends  here  affirm  that  he  has  none.  He 
is  himself,  I  hear,  very  confident  of  getting  it  White  the 
John  Brown  excitement  continued,  his  prospects  improved, 
for  he  was  the  best  abused  man  of  his  party.  Now  that  he  is 
let  alone  his  stock  declines  again  and  people  talk  of  other 
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was  the  nearest  I  could  now  come  to  what  waa  mortal  of  that 
gifted  man.  Thackeray,  by  the  way,  had  an  excellent  article 
on  Macanlay  and  Irving  in  the  February  number  of  his  mag- 
azine. 

The  only  father  and  son  who  had  reached  the  honors  of 
sepulture  in  the  Abbey  by  their  public  achievements  were 
Zachary  Macanlay  and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  and  the 
two  Pitts.  The  faculty  of  winning  worldly  distinction  is  not 
hereditary. 

On  leaving  the  Abbey  we  passed  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
then  sitting  as  a  court  of  appeals.  They  were  listening  to 
Bonndell  Palmer,  who  was  discussing  a  question  of  inheritance 
which  depended  upon  which  one  of  two  persons,  one  a  man  and 
the  other  a  woman,  drowned  by  the  same  catastrophe,  perished 
first  Among  the  peers  present  were  Lords  Brougham,  Cran- 
worth,  and  Chelmsford  (Thesiger). 

On  the  9th  of  February  I  visited  the  Times  office.  The 
marble  inscription  over  the  doors,  placed  there  by  some  mer- 
chants of  London  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  persistence 
and  success  of  the  Times  in  exposing  a  disgraceful  swindling 
operation,  was  new  to  me.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  see  this 
evidence  that  the  world  sometimes  appreciates  the  more  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  risks  that  jonmalists  have  to  incur  who  do 
their  duty. 

February  20. 

Bussell  and  Thackeray  called  and  informed  me  of  my  elec- 
tion to  the  Qarrick  for  three  months. 

Thackeray  said  that  a  letter  from  Macaulay's  brother  in- 
formed him  that  the  deceased,  Thomas  Babington,  was  reading 
the  CornhUl  when  he  died;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  away  a  third  of  his  income  or  more  every  year.  Thack- 
eray added  that  the  sale  of  the  CornhUl  Magazine  had  gone  up 
to  95,000  already,  and  that  he  told  Lord  Palmerston  at  Lady 
Palmerston's  reception,  a  few  nights  ago,  that  he  was  now  also 
a  power  in  the  state. 

He  said  the  story  of  "Lovell  the  Widower"  was  an  old  play 
which  he  had  written  years  ago  and  would  have  glladly  sold 
then  for  fifty  pounds,  but  which  his  publishers  did  not  think 
avaUable.   He  now  gets  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards  for  it. 


MBS.  KING  AND  THACKEEAT 

In  his  next  number,  ite  told  me,  he  means  to  give  Q. 
Bion  of  the  story  about  Mrs.  King  of  Charleston  a 
As  I  heard  that  story,  Thackeray  was  reported  to  1 
her,  "Mrs.  Bang,  I  thought  yon  were  a  fast  wo: 
which  she  replied,  "Mr.  Thackeray,  I  thought  3 
gentleman."  Thackeray  said  "nothing  of  the 
passed  between  them";  that  she  was  eternally  t< 
with  her  attentions  till  finally  she  said  to  him  one 
Thackeray,  I  was  told  I  ahonld  like  you,  but  I  don' 
plied,"  said  Thackeray,  "  'Well,  I  don't  care  a 
don't'   The  other  story,"  he  said  emphatically,  " 

On  the  25th  of  February  I  strolled  into  Stewart's 
where  I  discovered  a  copy  of  the  famous  book  of 
priest  named  Molinos,  entitled  "Spiritual  Guide  v 
tangles  the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  "^ 
Getting  of  Perfect  Contemplation  and  the  Bich  1 
Internal  Peace";  also  the  substance  of  scf^eral  1 
from  Italy  concerning  the  Quietists,  printed  in  the 
I  paid  but  half  a  guinea  for  it.  I  think  the  bookse 
know,  what  I  did  not  discover  till  some  years  late 
book  once  belonged  to  Charles  Wesley,  and  bears  hii 
"C.  Wesley,  1775,"  on  the  title-page;  and  on  the  fi: 
the  same  handwriting,  is  written,  "The  gift  of  a 
friend,  Lady  H.    1775." 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  "Lady  H."  was  Lady  £ 
the  friend  of  Cowper  and  of  William  Law,  the  an' 
Serious  Call."  The  acquisition  of  this  book  was  i 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which,  many  year 
to  the  publication  of  my  book  entitled  "Molinos  th( 

Dined  that  day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hargreaves, 
bore  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cobden.  John  Bright  and 
his  brother-in-law  and  editor  of  the  Star,  were  the 
impression  Mr.  Bright  left  upon  me  then,  as  I  ret 
my  diary  that  evening,  was  one  which  I  think  he  w 
leave  upon  any  one  au  premier  ahord,  but  which  a 
and  better  acquaintance  was  sure  to  modify.  I  w 
however,  subject  to  all  the  qualifications  due  to  fi 
sions. 

Mr.  Bright's  head  and  face  betokened  strength  o 
pendence,  and  a  capacity  to  execute  all  he  can  com 
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jndge,  from  what  I  heard  and  saw  of  him  diis  eremng;  &at  ha 
is  preeminoitly  practical,  not  givai  to  geieralizatioii  or 
specntation  of  any  kind ;  tiiat  he  ia  vescy  dogmatical,  ratiier  too 
fond  of  praiae,  rather  intolerant  of  those  who  differ  wltii  him, 
if  I  may  jndge  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  flrmg  his  dranm- 
ciations  ri^t  and  left ;  and  far  from  being  ^ther  as  wise  or  as 
nsefnl  a  man  as  CobdesL  Hethon^t  the  Times  of  London  and 
the  Herald  of  New  Yoric  wen  eqnally  proffigate  and  an- 
scrapnlona. 

On  the  27th  of  Febmary  I  dined  with  WiHiam  EL  Bnssdl, 
where  I  met  Delane,  the  editor  of  the  Times,  and  Bomaine, 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  Ddane  impressed  me  by  the 
accmacy  of  his  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  by  his 
qmehneSB  to  apprdioid  and  eagerness  to  appropriate  what 
seemed  trne  and  new  in  what  he  heard,  and  the  correctness  of 
hia  Be«it,  in  a  rambling  conTeraation,  for  what  is  reliaUe. 
After  he  left  I  mentioned  my  im;avssions  to  Bossell,  aflding 
that  Delane  did  not  look  to  me  like  a  man  of  very  strong  con- 
victions, bat  would  snrmKfer  any  of  his  opinions  withont  a 
pang  to  odiers  that  had  any  additional  merit  to  commend 
them.  Bossell,  in  partial  reply  to  this  mnark,  said  that 
Delane  eonld  never  let  Lonia  Napoleon  op,  nor  coold  he  bear 
a  "pure  Whig."  I  tfarak  he  m«itioned  another  notion 
that  Delane  was  eqnally  tenacions  about,  bat  I  have  torgot- 
ten  it. 

I  was  asttmished  to  find  what  an  interest  all  these  gmtlonen 
took  in  the  fi^t  between  Sayres  and  Heeaian,  his  American 
antagonist,  whidi  was  to  come  off  in  a  day  or  two.  They  conld 
hardly  have  seemed  more  interested  if  tiie  contest  had  been 
between  an  English  and  American  naval  squadron. 

The  last  wedk  in  Febmary  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  I  accepted  an 
iimtatiott  f rmn  Mrs.  Hanbnry,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  de  Bnnsen,  to 
attend  a  laondry-glrls'  reception  at  which  we  were  notified 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  promised  to  as^st.  The  ceremonies 
were  rather  tedions,  for  the  average  Englishman  is  not  a  bom 
orator,  until  Lord  ^laftesbnry  took  the  parole,  which  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation  in  the  by  no  means  inconraderable 
assembly.    I  qnote  from  my  diary : 

His  lordship  is  a  tall,  spare-looking  man,  with  much  of  the 
natnral  (^rpression  of  a  devoi;  bis  face  thin,  cheeks  snnken, 
complexion  sallow,  and  temperament  apparently  sluggish.  He 
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has,  however,  a  well-shaped  head,  the  face  of  wb 
benevolent  expression.  He  spoke  very  well ;  flnei 
Bofficiently  choice  in  his  language.  Though  he  tc  i 
many  social  questions  which  eccentric  and  estravi 
affect,  he  said  nothing  indicative  of  an  unhealthy  1 1 
or  mind.  Some  of  his  statements  were  interestinj ' 
tioned  among  other  things  that  when  he  was  in  tl 
Health  an  inquiry  was  instituted  to  ascertain  the  c  i 
ing  the  linen  of  London,  and  they  found  it  amoi : 
enormona  sum  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  or  $25,000,0( ' 
that  three-fifths  more  soap  was  required  for  wasl ; 
than  in  soft  water.  He  also  stated,  though  without 
be  aware  of  its  bearing,  that  it  had  become  quib 
get  good  servants,  and  when  gotten,  still  more  dilG : 
them. 

He  spoke  of  a  young  girl  in  the  family  of  an  a<  i 
who  gave  notice  that  she  was  going  to  leave.  When 
her  only  reason  was  that  she  was  tired  of  stoppin  : 
one  place.  He  spoke  of  a  footman  who  had  been 
couple  of  years,  who  said  he  also  must  leave.  The  < 
him  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  get  what  he  ws 
work  was  too  hard,  wages  too  small,  or  whatevei 
be  the  reason  for  his  leaving.  He  declined  to  assii 
son,  but,  after  leaving,  told  the  butler  that  he  did  n< 
enough  at  hia  club.  The  earl  then  remarked  that  1 1 
for  travel  and  the  cheap  postage  were  rendering 
easy  matter  for  servants  to  find  places  that  they  wei 
to  another  merely  from  curiosity— a  desire  to  see  i 
world;  so  that  the  tenure  of  domestic  service  in  E 
rapidly  changing  from  what  it  used  to  be,  when 
always  expected  on  entering  to  remain  as  long  as 
was  irreproachable. 

It  never  seemed  to  occor  to  his  lordship  that  thi 
which  he  complained  was  rather  a  matter  for  con 
than  regret;  that  it  defined  the  difference  between  i: 
free  man  or  woman,  an  enlargement  of  the  marke 
and  a  substantial  amelioTation  of  the  social  condi 
domestic  wage-earner. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  I  was  presented  to  h 
and  after  a  few  complimentary  words  I  remarked 
snrprised  to  find  him  here  in  London  deploring  tht 
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of  icnmiig  aatisfattoTj  donxstic  aerriee.  viiLck  I  tluv^it  was 
the  speeiaJ  ineonTaiience  of  caaparmtiwix  aev  towBtries  like 
(Hir  own.  ^'Bot."  I  added,  "doci  it  sot  tend  to  eIiov  that  the 
labor  market  is  impnniiig;  poeitiaBS  Bore  tmaiT  aeqniied,  and 
eonaeqiMitiy  Utat  dnaesties  are  more  indepoideat  in  England 
BOW  than  formeri^T"  He  said  yes.  nndoobCedlT  that  vieir 
wiiglit  be  *«fc-— _  thanfdt  he  t^**™^*  Ae  Euitities  for  ■■jfnging 
fiaeta  conferred  bj  cheap  poeta^  and  cheap  tzaTel  had  more 
to  do  with  it.  Whoi  a  girl  had  to  pay  a  ahillnig  to  said  a  note, 
it  was  a  serioos  matter  to  answer  an  adrertisenMnt  by  mail, 
bat  when  she  eoold  said  all  oxer  the  kinedoni  for  a  penny,  it 


As  we  rode  home  to  onr  lod^n^rs,  my  mind  was  whc^ly  ab- 
sorbed in  reflections  npon  what  I  had  jnst  heard.  Here  was  an 
mniEDaDy  aecomplighed  man,  past  middle  life,  one  of  the 
beredifary  l^islators  of  Kngland,  renowned  for  his  juety  and 
his  charities  thron^iont  the  world,  practically  doionndng 
dieap  postage  and  dieap  travd  because  it  gave  a  considerable 
majority  of  Ms  eonntiymen  greater  facilities  for  suiting  tbon- 
selres  with  the  places  in  which  and  the  persiHis  with  whom 
th^  wonld  bnl,  than  they  previously  ogoyed ;  as  thou^  such 
a  n^t  of  8electi<Hi  should  be  enjoyed  exclusivdy  by  emplor- 
ers.  The  privileges  of  belonging  to  a  noble  family  in  England 
are  nnmerons  and  very  substantial ;  but  do  they  compensate 
for  their  effects  in  warping  the  judgment  and  hardening  the 
heart  against  the  truths  of  the  two  great  commandments  on 
irtiidi  bang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets! 

On  the  4th  of  March  we  dined  with  Mr.  Paulton,'  and  Mr. 
Bright  came  in  after  dinner,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  about 
English  and  American  politics.  The  new  Beform  Bill,  en- 
larging the  electoral  franchise,  had  jnst  been  adopted.  Mr. 
Bri^t  said  he  thought  the  measure  would  add  about  450,000 
votes  to  the  Parliamentary  electorate. 

In  the  course  of  onr  conversation  he  asked  me  if  there  was 
much  bribery  of  votes  in  America.  This  was  said  apropos  of  a 
recent  remark  of  Lord  John  Bossell's  about  a  bill  he  had  in- 
troduced to  prevent  bribery  at  the  polls,  to  the  effect  that  if 
hit  measure  failed,  preventive  pnni^unent  must  no  longer  be 
relied  npon  exclusively. 

*  A  Inottwr^iD-law  of  lb.  HargWTML 
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I  replied  that  bribery  was  not  unknown  in  my  country,  but, 
under  onr  system  of  muversal  suffrage,  I  did  not  think  it  inter- 
fered with  representation  to  any  perceptible  extent  I  then 
added  that  I  was  not  myself  personally  a  believer  in  penal  laws 
against  bribery;  that  I  thought  a  vote  was  only  worth,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  and  true  statesmanship,  to  a  man  who  sold  it, 
what  it  coold  bring,  whatever  we  might  think  of  him ;  that  if  a 
man  cared  enough  about  another's  vote  to  buy  it,  he  must  pay 
for  it  more  than  it  was  worth  to  him  who  sold  it.  The  repre- 
sentative principle,  therefore,  would  be  more  fairly  executed 
by  the  sale  than  without  it. 

Going  down  New  Oxford  Street  the  next  morning,  I  stopped 
at  Westall's  old  book-store,  549,  and  bought,  among  other 
things,  a  periodical  published  at  The  Hague  by  the  anthorities 
of  Holland  bnd  West  Friesland,  called  the  Monthly  Mercuries, 
translated  into  English,  which  commences  with  November, 
1688,  and  comes  down  to  1708— nineteen  volumes.  I  bought  it 
for  6d.  a  volume;  so  cheap  because  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
series  was  wanting.  I  mention  this  because  of  a  coincidence 
such  as  rarely  happens  in  a  lifetime.  Only  a  fortnight  after 
this  purchase,  passing  through  the  Strand  in  the  afternoon,  I 
observed  an  auction  book  sale  in  progress.  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  look  in  and  see  what  kind  of  books  were 
offered.  Finding  that  the  class  which  the  auctioneer  was  offer- 
ing did  not  interest  me,  I  walked  back  toward  the  entrance, 
where  the  floor  was  strewn  with  bundles  of  pamphlets  and  odd 
volumes,  or  volumes  not  deemed  worth  cataloguing.  After 
turning  over  three  or  four  of  them  with  my  foot,  I  noticed  one 
handle  that  seemed  to  invite  investigation.  On  examining  it 
closely,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  a  part  of  its  contents  was 
the  missing  volume  of  the  Monthly  Mercuries  which  I  had  so 
recently  purchased  in  Oxford  Street  I  asked  the  auctioneer  to 
put  up  the  bundle,  and  I  bought  it  for  a  couple  of  shillings.  I 
afterwards  discovered  in  the  bundle  three  or  four  books  be- 
sides the  one  I  was  in  quest  of,  which  were  well  worth,  to  me, 
all  I  paid  for  the  lot.  I  had,  therefore,  the  double  satisfaction 
of  perfecting  my  Oxford  Street  purchase,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  making  a  good  bargain,  wl^ch  is  something  that  always 
gives  satisfaction,  the  more  in  my  case  as  this  odd  volume  hap- 
pened to  foe  of  a  date  which  gave  it  more  value  to  me  than  all 
the  other  volumes  of  the  set 
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Sth  iS&Tch. 

Dined  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gnraey.  His  eldest  danghter  pre- 
sided at  the  table,  her  father  having  lost  his  wife  in  giving 
birth  to  bis  ninth  child. 

I  only  remember  of  this  entertainment  a  slightly  unpleasant 
passage  between  myself  and  my  reverend  host  in  conseqnence 
of  my  venturing  to  credit  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  policy  with 
higher  motives,  or  rather  with  more  important  and  desirable 
r^nlts,  than  he  was  disposed,  or  Englishmen  generally  were 
disposed,  to  credit  him  with.  He  seemed  to  think  it  monstrons 
that  I  did  not  regard  Napoleon  HX  as  a  monster. 

I  felt  tiiat  I  had  left  an  nnfavorable  impression  npon  his 
mind  which  I  will  hardly  be  able  to  e£Face.  As  we  drove  home, 
my  wife  reproved  me  for  permitting  myself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
defence  of  the  Emperor  at  English  tables,  where  he  is  held  in 
snch  oniversal  abhorrence. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  I  called  npon  him  especially  to  ex- 
press my  regret  if  I  had  been  indiscreet  in  the  expression  of 
my  opinions  abont  the  Emperor  the  other  day  at  his  table.  He 
langhed  at  the  idea,  and  seemed  snrprised  that  I  shonid  make 
it  a  pretext  for  any  apology.  I  had  not  yet  learned  the  free- 
dom with  which  differences  of  opinion  are  tolerated  and  in- 
dnlged  at  English  tables. 

This  Qnmey  family,  the  more  I  come  to  know  of  it,  is  won- 
derful for  its  nnmbers,  its  wealth,  its  intelligence  and  its  vir- 
tue. No  one  can  help  respecting  them  all,  and  families  are 
rare  in  which  so  many  virtues  have  so  mnch  prosperity  to 
contend  with. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Br.  Boget,  the  anthor  of  the  best  book 
in  the  langniage  on  English  synonyms,  called  for  me  to  go  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  Benjamin  Brody,  a  small 
man  but  bright  and  active,  met  ns  at  the  door.  He  took  me  for 
a  relative  of  Mrs.  Abbott  Lawrence,  nee  Bigelow,  the  wife  of  a 
late  United  States  Minister  to  London.  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  undeceive  him  entirely,  as  others  required  his  attrition.  He 
evidently  entertained  very  kindly  feelings  toward  Mrs.  Law- 
rence. 

Faraday  was  present,  talking  science  all  the  time,  and  every 
feature  of  his  face,  even  his  hair  of  the  most  taking  silver- 
gray,  seeming  to  be  employed.    I  never  saw  a  more  earnest- 
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Count  d^Orsay.  He  was  the  taUest  well-proportioned  man  I 
ever  saw.  He  said  Eton  was  one  of  the  worst  pnhlic  schools  in 
the  world;  that  it  had  bat  twenty  teachers  for  ei^t  hundred 
pnpils,  and  of  these  but  one  for  French;  that  none  of  its 
gradnates  can  spell,  or,  in  fact,  receive  any  thorongh  instruc- 
tion. Mackintosh,  who  had  a  son  tiiere,  said  in  its  defence  that 
somehow  it  had  the  knack  of  turning  ont  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
painfol  commentary  npon  this  remark  of  my  host  that  the  son 
here  referred  to  afterwards  died  of  delirinm  tremens  in  a 
madhonse  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  noting  my  familiarity  with  his  father's 
writings,  and  my  respect  for  his  genins,  presented  me  with  an 
autograph  and  very  interesting  letter  from  his  father  to  Mr. 
Canning,  which  letter  may  be  fonnd  boimd  in  Mackintoshes 
Life  of  his  father  at  The  Squirrels. 

This  letter  was  nnqnestionably  written  in  reply  to  some 
complimentary  words  from  Canning  aboat  Mackintosh's  intro- 
dnction  to  the  course  of  lectures  which  he  deliveired  between 
the  months  of  February  and  Jane  of  the  year  Mackintosh's 
acknowledgment  was  written,  1799.  Canning,  thongfa  politi- 
cally opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  was 
his  warm  personal  friend  and  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  "Vin- 
dicix  Gallic^,"  which  had  appeared  the  year  before  in  reply  to 
Burke's  "Eeflections  on  the  French  Bevolution."  Canning  is 
reported  to  have  read  this  work,  on  its  coming  out,  "with  as 
much  admiration  as  he  had  ever  felt" 

To  overcome  the  well-known  aversion  of  the  English  bar 
to  innovation  and  to  secure  from  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
the  privilege  of  discussing  the  principle  of  law  which  id  a  cer- 
tain degree  included  the  principles  of  politics,  Canning,  in  co- 
operation with  Mackintosh,  had  exerted  his  influence  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  with  entire  success. 


8IB  JAMES  UAGEINT08H  TO  CANNTNQ 

Stoke  House,  3d  January,  1799. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  send  yoD  the  three  copies  of  my  Discourse  which  I  have  remain- 
ing here  &  if  I  could  find  words  I  would  endeavour  to  say  how  much 
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your  kind  conduct  is  enhanced  by  the  generosity  of  yonr  langoage.  I 
never  meant  to  underrate  the  liberality  of  your  Friends  by  giving 
utterance  to  the  feelings  which  your  Friendship  produced  in  my  miud. 
Certainly  if  they  had  not  been  men  of  the  greatest  candour  &  of  the 
Strongest  sense  of  equity  even  your  Friendship  might  not  perhaps  have 
availed.  I  must  add  (&  I  say  without  the  least  Approach  to  flattery 
what  it  would  in  me  be  the  grossest  insincerity  to  conceal]  that  their 
approbation  is  of  much  more  valne  in  my  eyes  from  their  Character  & 
eztraordiciary  talents  than  from  their  high  station.  I  do  not  affect 
to  be  insensible  to  the  effect  of  high  station  even  where  it  is  more  sepa- 
rated from  personal  &  natural  superiority  than  it  is  in  those  Gentle- 
men to  whom  I  allude.  If  yon  will  excuse  the  pedantry  of  alluding  to 
my  own  lectures  I  may  add  that  one  of  my  objects  in  them  will  be  to 
shew  that  a  qualified  reapect'for  rank  (very  different  from  Servility) 
is  natural,  reasonable  &  useful  to  Society.  Mr.  Pitt  ia  a  Man  whooe 
approbation  needs  no  such  reflexions  to  enhance  its  value.  I  shall 
embrace  with  the  most  honest  &  heartfelt  pleasure  your  kind  permia- 
ffiOQ  to  renew  our  intercourse  of  which  Small  as  it  was  I  always  re- 
tained the  moat  agreeable  recollections.  I  shall  certainly  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  yon  as  soon  as  I  return  to  town  &  if  you  are  not 
afraid  of  our  smoky  blackletter  neighbourhood  I  shall  feel  myself 
gratified  &  honoured  by  seeing  you  in  Serle  Street, 
I  am 

My  Dear  Sir 

Most  truly  Ss  affectionately  Toon 


On  the  10th  of  March  we  dined  with  Thackeray,  and  the 
company  consiBted  entirely  of  strangers,  exclusive  of  his 
family.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens ;  Dr.  Qoinn, 
the  earliest  homceopathic  physician,  as  he  claimed  to  be ;  Mrs. 
Canlfield,  a  very  pretty  and  nnaffected  woman  whom  I  was 
permitted  to  take  down  to  dinner ;  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  son  of 
the  famous  defender  of  Lncknow;  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  eccentric 
though  gifted  husband  of  an  eccentric  wife;  and  some  half- 
dozen  others  whose  names  I  did  not  learn.  Thackeray,  at 
whose  side  I  was  seated,  was  suffering  with  chills  and  fever. 
He  drank  a  great  deal,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  garnished  his 
food  with  red  i>epper  and  curry  to  excess,  for  the  purpose,  as 
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lie  Mid,  of  atacnag  off  or  drawing  off  tte  duDa.  Qe  soeceeded 
in  bringmg  mi  a  profme  p^^nrmtiaii  abont  devm  o'docfc;  at 
the  same  time  he  aud  he  vaa  tipsy,  and  talked  a  little  to  witj 
his  djagnoaw. 

He  uid  Qniim  tiirongiunit  the  tfiimeF  kept  sparnng  wi& 
each  other,  at  the  expenae  to  both  of  a  good  deal  of  poBonal 
£gDity,  Qmnn  freqriaitly  called  him  a  hnrnhny,  and  oilier 
names  of  that  ilk,  iri^  a  degree  of  familiarity  whidi  nmld  well 
hare  been  spared.  Tha^oay  aaid  at  an  early  stage  of  &e 
dinner,  *'Lo(A  here,  Qnimi,  yoa  mnat  not  be  so  famiTiar.  My 
dan^ter  toid  me  Hhe  otiier  day  tiiat  yon  were  too  famiTiar.*' 
He  also  said  that  &e  advertieenentB  in.  the  first  mnnber  of  his* 
magazine,  the  ContJuB,  were  a  loss  to  him,  as  tiiey  bad  ealca- 
lated  on  a  sale  of  but  40,000  and  they  sold  100,000,  so  Hut  Oe 
extra  paper  eoDsnmed  all  the  prefitB  of  tint  mnnber. 

Mrs.  Dickens  was  not  a  handatHne  wmnan,  tfaon^  stoat, 
hearty  and  mahtmly;  fliere  was  siMnetiung  a  little  donbtfol 
about  her  eye,  and  I  thon^it  her  endowed  with  a  tonper  that 
nri^t  be  very  violent  when  roused,  Qioa^  not  easily  ronsable. 
Mrs.  Canlfield  told  me  that  a  Miss  Teman— I  think  that  is  the 
name— was  the  sonrce  of  tfae  difficulty  between  Mrs.  Dickais 
and  ber  hnsband.  She  played  in  private  theatricals  with 
Dickens,  and  he  sent  her  a  portrait  in  a  brooch,  winch  met  with 
an  accident  requiring  it  to  be  sent  to  the  jeweller's  to  be 
mended.  The  jeweller,  noticing  Mr.  IKi^ais's  initials,  sent  it 
to  his  house.  Mrs.  Dickens's  sister,  who  had  always  been  in 
lore  with  him  and  was  jealons  of  Miss  Teman,  told  Mrs.  IHck- 
ens  of  the  brooch,  and  she  mounted  her  husband  mth  comb 
and  bmsh.  This,  no  doubt,  was  Mrs.  IHetens's  version  in  the 
main. 

Hy  wife  told  me  that  OUphant  was  expreesing  to  Miss 
Thackeray  his  admiration  of  my  wig.  If  he  could  get  one  like 
it— he  is  qnite  bald— be  would  wear  it  Miss  Thackeray  replied 
thai  she  tiiongfat  I  did  not  wear  a  wig.  He  offered  to  bet  with 
her  a  pair  of  gloves  that  I  did.  The  bet  was  referred  to  Mrs, 
Bi^elow  to  settle,  which  she  was  no  doubt  proud  to  do  in  favor 
of  Miss  Thackeray. 

A  few  evenings  later  I  saw  l^ss  Teman  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  playing;  with  Buckstone  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Mathews.  Rhe  seemed  rather  a  small  cause  for  such  a  serious 
result— passably  pretty  and  not  much  of  an  actress. 
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contmned  remembrance  of  me,  preserved,  aa  it  so  flatteringly 
has  been,  amid  the  million  distractions  of  your  active  life,  and 
with  a  distance  so  wide  between  ns,  alike  of  time  and  space,  of 

years  and  miles. 

"Mnch  of  wild  and  wonderful"  yon  have  donbtless  met  with 
in  your  "sightseeing"  pilgrimages  abroad,  pilgrimages  which 
I  hope  have  proved  pleasant  and  profitable  to  yon ;  bnt  pray 
tell  me,  and  tell  me  candidly,  if,  in  all  the  "Sights"  detailed  in 
Murray's  handbooks,  those  you  have  seen,  and  those  you  have 
wisely  refrained  from  seeing,  in  all  the  Mnseoms  you  have 
visited  from  tbe  British  to  Bamom's,  have  yon  met  a  greater 
cariosity  than  tbe  Document  which,  to  my  infinite  instmctioa 
and  delight,  yon  have  done  me  the  kindness  to  forward  with 
your  letter. 

Instruction,  for  it  enables  me  to  appreciate,  most  feelingly, 
the  force  of  Bums '  lines, 

"0,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  ns 
To  see  onnelves  ss  others  see  ua  1" 

and  admonishes  me  (reversing  the  medal  of  Falstaff 's  expres- 
sion), of  the  heinonsness  of  my  twofold  guilt,  that  of  uttering 
Nonsense  myself,  and  causing  the  utterance  of  Nonsense  by 
others. 

And  Delight,  by  irresistibly  reminding  me  of  the  hearty 
laugh  with  which  I  greeted  tiie  appearance  of  Listen  some 
years  ago  in  London,  when  he  came  upon  the  stage  mounted 
upon  a  Donkey,  and  repeated  Gfeorge  Coleman's  lines  begin- 
ning, "Behold  a  pair  of  ns"!!  and  by  bringing  home  to  my 
own  "business  and  bosom,"  the  scene  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  "Enter  Bottom  with  an  ass's  bead,"  and 
Quince's  exclamation,  "Oh  Bottom,  thou  art  teanbiatboII" 
and  thereby  placing  me,  in  all  the  pride  of  Authorship,  npon 
the  top  step  of  the  ladder  of  literary  ambition. 

During  my  recent  illness  in  New  York,  Mr.  Bryant  did  me 
the  honor  to  make  my  sick  room  a  pleasant  one  by  frequently 
calling  npon  me.  I  wish  you  had  been  present  when  he  read 
the  translation.  His  appreciation  of  the  fun  of  the  thing  was 
visible  in  bis  eyes.  They  sparkled  like  stars  in  a  frosty  sky 
in  the  absence  of  moon  and  cloud :  a  study  for  an  artist. 

Allow  me  to  hope  to  hear  very  soon  from  your  pen  that  this 
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called  off  the  name  of  each  person  to  the  Qneen  aa  he  or  she 

approached. 

The  Princess  Alice  seemed,  as  she  stood  beside  her  father, 
pretty  and  fascinating.  There  was  an  archness  abont  her.  ex- 
pression—a  mischievonsness,  snch  as  is  meant  when  the  term 
is  intended  to  be  complimentary— that  quite  captivated  me. 
Her  beauty,  though  of  a  different  character,  seemed  to  be 
nearly  or  Qnite  as  attractive  as  that  of  the  Empress  Engenie. 
She  has  a  less  pnrely  sangoine  temperament  than  her  mother's 
—more  of  her  father's,  apparently;  her  featnres  are  regular, 
she  has  a  fine  flgare;  looks  aboat  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
much  resembles  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  he  appeared  to  us 
when  in  America.  There  are  no  evidences  of  superior  mental 
accomplishments  in  her  face,  though  she  is  equally  free  from 
traces  of  inferiority  in  that  respect. 

Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert  were 
standing  near  na.  I  studied  Gladstone  carefully.  He  has  the 
nervous,  bilious  temperament ;  black  hair  and  bright  black  eyes ; 
a  sqnare  forehead  which  does  not  rise  aa  much  in  the  re^on 
which  phrenologists  aasign  as  the  abode  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments as  one  could  wiah;  a  rapid,  nervous  motion,  and  every- 
thing about  him  rather  more  suggestive  of  a  French  or  Italian 
than  of  a  Saxon  ori^.  Hia  face  ia  strongly  marked  with  thp 
lines  of  thought,  and  in  his  conversation  he  occaaionally  be- 
trays the  impreasion  that  his  mind  was  pnrsning  a  train  of 
thought  beyond  the  area  prescribed  by  his  interlocutor. 

Hia  wife  and  Lady  Palmerston  were  also  present,  standing 
side  by  side.  Uias  Gladstone  was  among  those  who  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Qneen  on  this  occaaion.  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  tall, 
thinnish,  with  spare  featnres,  abont  forty  years  of  'age,  and 
not  exactly  handsome.  To  my  surprise,  her  eyes  did  not  seem 
to  work  in  harmony,  at  least  that  was  my  impression. 

Mrs.  Palmerston  is  near  or  quite  sixty.  Her  lower  eyelids 
are  baggy,  and  her  face  looks  a  good  deal  battered,  as  if  it 
had  been  required  in  its  time  to  express  a  great  variety  of 
strong  emotions. 

Palmerston  is  a  marvel.  Though  over  d^ty,  he  seemed  as 
perfectly  preserved  aa  any  man  in  the  room,  and  a  life  safe  to 
bet  on  for  at  least  twenty  years  to  come.  Hia  head  is  remark- 
ably well  shaped;  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  regions  seem 
equally  well  developed,  notwithstanding  the  reports  of  his 
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raemjea.  One  of  the  Btrangest  things  abont  him  is  the  fact 
that,  with  his  vast  experience  in  Parliament,  he  still  stammers 
and  boggles  when  he  speaks,  with  aU  the  hesitancy  of  a  new 
member. 

After  the  presentations  were  over—they  occupied  abont  an 
honr— the  Qneen  and  her  snite  withdrew,  and  we  immediately 
followed  her  example. 

On  Thnreday  evening,  the  29th  of  March,  we  left  London  for 
Scotland,  where  we  spent  abont  three  weeks,  seeing  as  mach 
of  the  coontry  as  we  conid  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  first  Sunday  after  oar  arrival  in  Edinburgh  we  went  to 
hear  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hanna,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  The  house,  though  full,  was  by  no  means 
crowded.  His  was  what  they  call  here  the  Free  Church  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Established  Kirk  of  Scotland;  for  the 
Presbyteriana  here  have  their  Established  CSiurch  as  well  as 
the  Episcopalians.  Dr.  Chahners  has  the  credit  of  leading  in 
this  rebellion.  Hanna  had  a  head  much  like  Theodore  Park- 
er's; a  slight  brogue— scarcely  enough  to  betray  his  nation- 
ality; the  expression  of  his  face  severe  and  unsightly.  His 
address  was  as  deliberate  and  steady  as  if  he  were  a  piece  of 
machinery.  He  used  very  little  rhetoric  and  betrayed  very  lit- 
tle emotion.  He  gave  us,  however,  a  very  impressive  discourse. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  hear  Mr.  Guthrie ;  he  and  Hanna 
were  the  most  prominent  clergymen  in  Scotland  at  that  time. 
He  continued  a  previous  address  from  Luke:  "And  Jesna 
increased  in  favor  with  (}od  and  man."  His  rhetoric  was 
very  fine.  I  thought  it  the  best  I  had  then  ever  heard  in  the 
pulpit  He  closed  with  some  practical  observations,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  compared  the  plate  of  the  photographer 
when  properly  prepared  for  receiving  the  expression  of  the 
person  exposed,  to  the  gradual  transmission  of  the  lineaments 
of  Jesus  to  the  soul  of  the  regenerated  Christian  who  contem- 
plates him  devoutly  and  with  a  desire  to  comprehend  his 
beauty  and  perfectiona.  !ffis  discourse  abounded  in  good 
things  like  this,  and  he  delivered  them  uncommonly  well. 

He  had  an  oncomfortable  way  of  wiping  his  nose  with  his 
hand;  the  more  frequent  from  his  great  sensibility,  whidi, 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  two  sermona  I  have  beard 
from  him,  found  expression  in  tears. 
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While  at  Ayr  doing  homage  to  Scotland's  greatest  lyric 
poet,  I  received  tii^etB  for  the  installation  ceremonies  of  Glad- 
stone at  the  Univer^ty  of  Edinbnr^  For  this  fouction  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  Ayr  <hi  Saturday  and  spend  the  ni^t  and 
following  Sunday  at  Glasgow,  as  no  trains  in  Scotland  were 
mn  on  Sunday.  Thou^  Edinbnr^  is  only  an  hoar  by  train 
from  Glasgow,  I  conld  not  get  there  till  Monday  morning. 


HB.  aL&SeiOKE'S  TNSTAU^TION  AB  LORD  SECTOB  OP  THE 
UNITEBSITT  OP  EDINBUBOH 

Ant,  April  17,  1860. 

Yesterday  was  a  great  day  in  the  British  Athena,  for  it  was 
to  witness  the  installation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  lord  rector  of 
the  TtniTersity,  and  no  event  short  of  the  landing  of  a  French 
army  in  the  Clyde  could  have  been  more  absorbing.  I  confess 
I  Glared  in  the  general  feeling.  Only  a  few  days  before  I  left 
London,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  and  not  precisely  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  school  of  poli- 
tics either,  directed  my  attention  to  him  and  said,  "That  is  the 
most  remarkable  man  that  ever  sat  in  this  Honse" ;  and  added 
after  a  very  slight  pause,  "  Take  him  all  together,  certainly  his 
career  throngh  the  present  session  has  been  a  snccession  of 
administrative  and  dialectical  triumphs  qnite  unparalleled 
within  the  recollection  of  any  of  the  present  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  He  has  astonished  every  one  by  the  skill 
with  which  he  has  taken  bis  ground,  and  by  his  resources  in 
defending  it.  His  opponents,  who  nsed  to  be  great  men  and 
formidable  dialecticians,  seem  to  have  dwarfed  nnder  the  spell 
of  bis  eloquence,  and  even  his  own  chieftains,  Palmerston  and 
Bossell,  find  themselves,  withont  suspecting  the  change,  re- 
volving as  satellites  around  hiio.  Indeed,  Brougham  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Bndget 
was  the  finest  speech  he  ever  heard  in  Parliament,  except  his 
own  in  defence  of  Queen  Caroline." 

I  thought  the  occasion  wonld  be  as  favorable  as  any  that 
wonld  be  likely  to  offer  for  me  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Gladstone 
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to  the  best  advantage,  and  so,  at  considerable  inconvenience 
and  expense,  I  seenred  a  ticket  and  went  np.  As  this  is  the 
first  lord  rector  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  ever  chosen, 
a  local  conncil  having  hitherto  managed  its  affairs,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  a  robe  for  the  incumbent,  and  the  aplen- 
dor  and  expense  of  this  integnment  has  been  the  subject  of  the 
most  inflammatory  gossip  for  several  days.  The  last  report 
that  reached  me  before  I  saw  it  was  that  it  could  stand  alone, 
so  stiffened  was  it  with  gold.  The  mmors,  however,  nnlike 
stones,  had  gathered  by  rolling,  for  it  had  very  little  gold ;  the 
manchettes  were  pnrple  velvet,  and  the  rest  of  some  suitable 
black  fabric.  I  afterwards  learned  that  the  whole  affair  cost 
fifty  gnineas,  to  meet  which  expense  each  stndent  was  required 
to  pay  two  shillings  for  his  ticket.  It  was  a  little  large,  and 
the  orator  had  great  difiSculty  in  keeping  it  on  and  in  preserv- 
ing the  freedom  of  his  hands  and  arms,  but  on  the  whole  it 
disfigured  him  as  little  as  such  trappings  could  disfigure  any 
one,  perhaps. 

'Ihe  doors  were  opened  at  eleven,  an  hour  before  the  exer- 
cises  were  to  begin.  I  was  warned  to  be  early,  and  conse- 
quently went  among  the  first.  The  room  soon  filled,  students 
composing  the  bulk  of  the  audience.  I  soon  had  evidence  that 
students  in  Scotland  are  very  much  like  stadents  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  person  that  came  in  related  in  any 
way  to  the  university  had  a  special  reception;  some  with 
cheers,  not  a  few  with  hisses  and  groans,  for  these  occasions 
are  the  grand  assize,  where  students  avenge  the  real  or  imagi- 
nary wrongs  they  haVe  sustained  from  their  superiors,  who 
are  in  all  other  ways  inaccessible  to  them.  When  Professor 
Swinton  came  in  he  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  hisses,  because 
in  a  snowballing  ^eute  last  winter  he  had  threatened  to  call 
in  the  police.  When  Professor  Blackie  came  in  he  was  received 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  shouts  of  laughter  provoked  by  his 
professional  cap,  which,  in  a  spirit  of  somewhat  extravagant 
nationality,  he  had  edged  with  tartan  plaid.  The  poor  little 
man  was  glad  to  get  his  cap  off  his  head  and  out  of  sight  as 
soon  as  possible.  Pretty  soon  John  Hope,  the  great  temper- 
ance authority  in  Edinburgh,  appeared.  He  was  greeted,  as 
temperance  is  everywhere,  with  the  most  friendly  and  with  the 
most  unfriendly  demonstrations  at  the  same  time.  The  ladies, 
too,  received  more  than  their  share  of  embarrassing  attentions. 
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Some  of  them  had  to  cross  in  the  rear  of  the  stage  along  some 
elevated  seats  with  no  screen  or  braich  in  front.  The  walk  was 
so  narrow  that  their  crinolines  were  pushed  by  the  bench  quite 
to  one  side.  These  occasions  always  brought  down  the  house, 
to  the  infinite  distress  of  the  unhappy  victim,  who  often  sat 
down  blushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  not  suspecting  the 
cause  of  these  extraordinary  attentions. 

When  finally  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  now  quite  a  feeble  old  man,  arrived,  preceded  by 
the  mace-bearer  and  followed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  whole 
house  arose  and  the  applause  was  deafening  and  continuous. 
It  was  not  certain  that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Q-ladstone  would 
be  unanimous,  for  he  was  elected  by  a  comparatively  small 
majority  over  a  large  and  heated  minority;  but  I  heard  several 
who  voted  for  his  rival  say  that  they  were  now  glad  Gladstone 
was  chosen;  and  his  reception  showed  that  that  feeling  was 
pretty  much  unanimous.  This  interested  me,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  impression  which  his  Parliamentary  adiievements  dar- 
ing the  last  few  months  have  made  upon  these  secluded  boys. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer,  and  then  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and  six  other 
gentlemen,  all  Scotchmen,  I  believe,  except  the  Bev.  H.  L. 
Mansel,  professor  of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  in 
Oxford.  Each  was  presented  for  the  degree  by  Mr.  Swinton, 
professor  of  law  and  chairman  of  the  8enatu3  Academiats, 
which  make  the  selections  for  these  honors,  the  nominations 
being  accompanied  by  a  short  and  enlo^stic  speech  setting 
forth  the  gentleman's  claims  to  such  literary  distinction. 

This  over,  Mr.  David  Hall,  one  of  the  students,  and  on  their 
behalf,  came  forward  to  present  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  as  the  stodents'  choice  for  rector.  He  did  it  in  a 
neat  and  graceful  speech,  auspicious  of  still  better  things  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  took  his  ptosition  by  the  desk,  laid  down 
a  pile  of  manuscript,  pulled  oat  of  his  pocket  something  which, 
from  my  proximity,  I  afterwards  discovered  was  a  little  flask 
with  a  cork  that  unscrewed,  and  a  false  bottom  that  made  a 
cup;  emptied  something  into  the  cup,  and  then  addressed  him- 
self to  the  work  of  the  day. 

His  appearance  is  eminently  prepossessing.  He  has  a  fine 
figure,  rather  spare,  without  being  thin,  and  a  bilious,  nervous 
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temperament,  so  admirably  blended  tbat  it  is  difficnlt  to  say 
which  element  predominates,  for,  while  Ms  eyes  are  black  and 
spartde  like  jets,  his  hair  is  only  dark;  in  his  yonth  it  mi^t 
have  been  quite  light  Though  still  a  comparatively  young 
man,  however— he  is  just  fifty-one— the  deep  lines  of  his  face, 
not  to  speak  of  the  thinning  of  his  hair  upon  the  top  of  his 
head,  show  that  he  has  led  a  laborious  and  thoughtful  life.  His 
complexion  is  pale,  and  the  expression  of  his  features  un- 
changeable. Had  a  photographer  taken  his  likeness  every  sec- 
ond from  his  first  entrance  into  the  hall  until  he  had  more  than 
half  finished  his  address,  it  would  have  been  difficnlt  to  have 
detected  the  slightest  variation  in  the  several  impressions. 
He  bowed  slightly  to  applause  once  or  twice,  but  not  a  change 
evfsa  of  color  was  apparent  on  his  marble  features.  He  has  a 
square  head,  rather  flat,  for  my  taste,  on  top— much  such  a 
head  as  Walter  Scott's  would  be  if  divided  horizontally,  abont 
midway  between  the  highest  point  of  the  sknU  and  the  base  of 
the  brain,  and  the  upper  section  removed.  The  residuum 
would  ^ve  very  nearly  the  proportion,  though  perhaps  not  the 
bulk,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  head.  The  forehead  is  a  little  more 
than  medium  height  and  breadth,  and  shaped  more  like 
Bron^^iam's  than  tbat  of  any  other  public  man  that  I  think  of. 
It  is  like  a  square,  solid  block  placed  over  his  eyes  like  an  archi- 
trave. His  voice  is  melodious  and  penetrating,  with  ample 
range  for  any  oratorical  purposes.  His  declamation  disap- 
pointed me.  He  measured  out  his  cadences  a  little  in  the 
school-boy  fashion,  and  I  should  have  said,  if  I  had  heard  him 
then  for  tiie  first  time,  knowing  nothing  abont  him,  that  he  was 
not  a  practised  speaker.  It  was  obvious  that  this  was  partly, 
if  not  entirely,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  reading  his  discourse, 
for  when  he  got  throngh  its  historical  matter  and  returned 
home,  as  it  were,  to  his  own  country  and  his  own  time,  he 
seemed  emancipated  from  this  thraldom,  and  Qien  it  was  not 
difficnlt  to  comprehend  the  secret  of  his  forensic  powers. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  or  to  analyze  his  discourse. 
The  first  half  of  it  received  no  applause,  and  indeed  at  one 
time  I  feared  he  was  losing  his  hold  upon  his  audience  alto- 
gether. Abelard  saved  him.  From  this  point  he  began  to 
grow  before  his  audience,  though  they  were  not  enthusiastic 
until  he  got  off  of  his  text— universities  in  the  abstract— and 
upon  the  Univeraity  of  Edinborgh  in  particniar,  and  the  topics 
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incident  to  the  occasion.  He  seemed  to  labor  with  his  piece  de 
resistance,  and  failed  to  satisfy  his  audience  that  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  about  universities  in  general  worth  the  time  and 
tronble  he  was  taking  to  say  it  Nor  do  I  think  he  removed 
that  donbt  altogether,  though  in  print  it  may  appear  differ- 
ently. The  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  whole  per- 
formance was  that  he  was  not  inspired  properly  by  the 
occasion ;  th&t  he  wrote  about  universities  because  it  seemed 
to  be  the  most  obvious  topic  for  a  man  going  to  address  a 
university  audience,  and  without  having  anything  special  to 
communicate ;  he  trusted,  as  he  has  learned  that  he  may  safely 
do,  to  his  skill  in  handling  commonplaces,  and,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression  in  no  offensive  sense,  bastard  generalization,  for 
his  success.  Of  course,  with  his  other  cares  and  employments, 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  make  the  same  preparation  for  this 
occasion  that  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  his  mark  in  the 
world  yet  to  make ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's power,  like  the  late  Daniel  Webster's,  consists  more  in 
his  skiU  in  using  material  than  in  his  ability  to  provide  it ;  that 
he  is  a  manufacturer  rather  than  a  producer,  and  his  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  clothing  emd  adorning  an  idea  or  doctrine  that  is 
put  into  his  hands  has  tempted  him  to  the  publication  of  a 
great  deal  of  learned  nonsense,  which  would  never  have  seen 
the  light  if  he  had  anything  like  the  same  capacity  for  discov- 
ering truths  that  he  has  for  propagating  them  when  dis- 
covered. His  recent  success  in  Parliament  is  owing  mainly  to 
his  good  fortune  in  having  near  him  men  capable  of  thinking 
for  him,  of  giving  hiiri  political  lights  which  are  new  and  kindle 
all  his  enthusiasm.  He  made  no  such  figure  in  '52,  when  he 
was  the  oracle  of  Toryism,  the  disciple  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  exponent  of  Oxford  Puseyism,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
that  straw  had  all  been  threshed,  it  gave  no  play  to  his  remark- 
able powers  of  exposition,  his  manufacturing  genius.  But  as 
a  member  of  the  G-ovemment  he  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  and  partially  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  the  Liberal 
party,  who  are  counselled  by  two  or  three  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  philosophic  politicians  in  England.  They  supply 
him  with  ideas,  and  he  is  fascinated  by  the  scope  afforded  to 
his  resources  for  their  development  and  propagation.  The 
consequence  is,  that,  from  being  one  of  the  most  benighted  of 
Tories,  with  both  his  eyes  in  the  back  side  of  his  head,  he  has 
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become  one  of  the  most  decided  progressives  in  Parliament;  is 
professing  the  most  nnbonnded  faith  in  the  people ;  has  with- 
drawn from  the  conservative  club  in  which  he  was  cradled,  and 
I  doabt  not  he  would  to-morrow,  if  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two,  much  sooner  take  his  chances  in  the  future  with 
Cobden  and  Bright  than  with  Falmerston  and  Peel. 

I  venture  to  say  that  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  discourse 
yesterday  will  go  far  to  sustain  the  opinion  I  have  expressed 
of  him,  that  he  has  very  moderate  creative  or  constructive 
faculties,  but  that  Ms  power,  like  that  of  a  mill,  consists  mainly 
in  his  ability  to  convert  and  adapt  the  material  put  into  it  by 
others,  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  society. 

The  discourse  of  the  new  rector  was  interrupted  by  one  inci- 
dent which  must  have  pained  any  American.  When  he  came  to 
speak  of  the  council  who  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
university,  a  volley  of  hisses  assailed  him  from  every  part  of 
the  house.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  attempted  to 
proceed;  the  hisses  were  renewed  louder  than  ever.  He 
shrugged  bis  shoulders,  as  if  be  would  say,  "Well,  there  is  no 
mistaking  what  yon  would  be  at— you  evidently  don't  like 
these  councilmen."  And  ■when  silence  was  partially  restored 
be  said:  "Qentlemen,  I  have  told  you  that  the  university  has 
always  been  famous  as  the  bulwark  of  free  discussion ;  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  allow  me  to  proceed  with  what  I  have  to 
say." 

His  expression,  which  was  lighted  up  with  a  smile  when  he 
commenced  this  sentence,  became  stem  and  dignified  toward 
its  close,  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  Perfect  silence  was 
instantly  established,  and  he  went  on  to  be  interrupted  only  by 
applause.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  councillors,  who  sat  conspicu- 
ously upon  the  platform,  and  whose  offence  consisted  merely 
in  not  being  literary  men  or  distinguished  in  any  way  except 
as  members  of  the  city  council.  I  heard  one  of  the  lads  near 
me,  a  bright  and  promising  little  fellow,  when  the  audience 
was  collecting,  calling  out  to  one  of  his  companions,  "We  must 
hiss  the  council  when  they  come  in."  I  asked  why,  and  he 
said  that  they  were  not  men  of  any  literary  attainments,  and 
he  thought  it  shocking  that  they  should  sit  down  to  the  same 
council  table  or  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  Qladstone,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  university. 

This  all  seemed  to  me  excessively  bad  manners,  and  yet  1 
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could  not  blame  the  boys  much,  for  they  are  broaght  np  to 
respect  arbitrary  and  false  standards  of  merit  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life ;  the  law  creates  them  and  nsage  sanctions  them, 
and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  body  of  youngsters 
educated  to  the  nse  of  these  false  standards  should,  from  the 
very  sincerity  and  gnilelessness  of  their  nature,  betray  the 
most  revolting  injustice  and  blackguardism;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  can  be  observed,  in  good  faith,  with  any  other 
result. 

The  close  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  was  quite  impressive. 
He  quoted  from  the  addresses  delivered  by  Brougham  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  at  their  installation  as  rectors  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, but  no  allusion  was  made  in  any  way  to  Macaulay. 
Evidently  the  wounds  left  by  the  review  of  the  book  on  Church 
and  State  are  not  yet  healed,  for  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  so  recently  represented 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  Parliament,  who  had  done  as  much 
as  any  one  to  make  these  installation  ceremonies  famous,  and 
who  had  just  been  called  away  by  death  from  a  work  which, 
though  unfinished,  is  as  imperishable  as  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written,  was  one  which  an  orator,  under  moat  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  but  too  happy  to  avail  himself  of.  It 
was  wise  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  exclude  such  a  train  of  assoda- 
tions  from  an  occasion  of  which  he  was  the  hero. 

The  orator  spoke  just  an  hour  and  a  half,  refreshing  himself 
occasionally  from  the  little  cnp  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
which  he  preferred  to  the  tumblers  standing  beside  him,  for 
no  reason  that  I  can  imagine  except  that  it  did  not  betray  the 
color  of  its  contents.  He  evidently  had  no  confidence  that  his 
audience  were  gentlemen  enough  to  turn  iteai  backs  if  he  had 
filled  a  glass. 

I  quote  from  my  diary: 

Returning  from  Scotland  on  the  23d  of  April,  we  visited 
Chatsworth,  having  been  favored  with  an  order  from  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  to  its  keeper.  The  park  was  the  finest  I  had 
ever  seen.  There  were  at  least  three  different  flocks  of  deer 
grazing  in  sight  as  we  entered;  I  counted  seventy  in  one  of 
them.  There  was  little  within  the  house  to  surprise  one  who 
had  seen  the  palaces  of  the  Continent ;  but  it  is  a  superb  dwell- 
ing for  a  private  gentleman,  though  he  occupies  it  very  little. 
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He  was  etopping  at  the  time  at  one  of  liis  estai 
The  river  Derwent  windB  throngh  the  valley  in 
house,  and  more  than  doubles  the  beauty  of  the  i 
for  which  art  has  done  its  ntmoat. 

We  stopped  to  take  a  look  at  the  kitchen-gar 
Joseph  Paxton's  former  residence.  We  saw  hei 
remember  as  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  thi 
property.  It  was  the  largest  peach-tree  in  ] 
therefore  much  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  g 
glass.  Our  guide  said  it  was  probably  one  hundi 
and  ordinarily  yielded  ninety  dozen  peaches  a 
brandies  extended  a  distance  of  seventy  feet. 

On  our  journey  toward  London  we  were  ver; 
ested  in  a  visit  we  made  on  the  26th  of  April  t( 
once  the  property  and  the  residence  of  Addison,  j 
daughter  lived  all  her  life,  upward  of  threescore  t 
It  is  a  charming  old  place  and  shaded  with  man; 
old  oaks  I  had  yet  seen  in  England.  The  walk  to 
through  a  winding  avenue  bordered  with  trees  a^ 
as  any  part  of  the  bouse.  A  comely  girl  answere< 
mentioned  that  we  were  strangers  and  wished 
wonld  be  agreeable  to  the  proprietress  to  have  n 
grounds.  She  promised  to  inqnire,  and  meantii 
into  a  large  sitting-room,  which  obviously  had 
sorted.  Tables  covered  with  books  or  stationery 
papers,  and  walla  covered  with  large  portraits  t1 
arrested  our  attention  at  a  glance. 

Among  the  pictures  were  one  of  King  James 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  another  of  the  Duke 
another  of  Lord  Middleton ;  another  of  Arabelli 
others  of  the  Duchesses  of  Leicester  and  Carlis 
favorites  of  Charles  II. 

We  had  barely  made  these  observations  when 
turned  to  say  that  we  were  quite  welcome  to  visi 
and  examine  the  pictures. 

We  then  walked  out  through  the  grounds,  inci 
son's  Walk,"  as  they  call  it,  which,  however,  has 
attraction  that  I  saw,  except  that  it  was  the  mo: 
the  most  secluded  path  about  the  place.  At  tl 
garden  I  saw  a  cypress-tree  upon  which  two  I 
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growing  within  reach  that  were  capable  of  being  made  into 
canes.  I  asked  the  gardener  if  there  was  any  objection  to  my 
taking  those  two  sticks  with  me  as  memorials  of  my  visit  He 
said«  by  no  means ;  and  immediately  got  a  saw,  cnt  them  off, 
and  gave  them  to  me.  I  thanked  him  and  placed  a  half-crown 
in  his  hand.  We  then  went  back  to  the  house  to  confess  oar 
plunder  and  retam  thanks,  when  its  mistress,  who  proved  to 
be  Miss  Bridgeman  Simpson,  came  to  the  door  and  asked  ns  to 
walk  in  and  look  at  the  {uctures.  She  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  if  ladies  ever  get  as  old  as  tiiat,  with  a  pleasing  and  re- 
fined expression,  dressed  in  black  and  wearing  a  cap.  She  is 
one  of  two  maiden  sisters,  as  she  told  ns,  who  are  tenants  for 
life  of  this  estate.  She  said  that  Addison  bought  it  with  his 
own  money,  but  left  it  by  his  will  to  Lady  Warwick's  family 
and  not  to  Ms  own  daughter,  Miss  Addison,  who,  she  observed, 
was  not  very  bright.  Miss  Addison  lived  there,  however,  until 
her  death. 

Miss  Simpson  showed  as  also  portraits  of  Miss  Addison 
when  a  little  girl  and  quite  pretty;  of  Addison  himself  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  a  superb  and  justly  famous  picture;  of  his 
wife,  Lady  Warwick;  of  Anne  of  Austria — it  struck  me  as  a 
little  odd  that  her  picture  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
should  have  been  hanging  here  beside  each  other ;  of  Lord  Hol- 
land and  his  daughter,  Lady  Thin ;  also  of  two  children  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely ;  and  one  or  two  charming  pictures  of  young  Lord 
Warwick.  These  pictures  are  really  very  valuable,  and  I  en- 
joyed exceedingly  the  privilege  of  examining  them.  I  was 
especially  gratified  by  the  sight  of  Kneller's  portrait  of  Addi- 
son, remembering  the  lines  he  wrote  on  Kneller  which  have 
contributed  to  perpetuate  the  fame  both  of  artist  and  poet. 

The  house  is  in  the  turreted  or  castellated  style,  the  centre 
having  been  rebuilt,  but  the  rest  being  very  old.  Over  the  en- 
trance door  the  figures  1623  were  cnt,  donbtless  to  mark  the 
year  when  it  was  built. 

We  arrived  in  London  on  the  28th,  where,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cropsey,  lodgings  had  been  secured 
for  us  at  No.  14  George's  Terrace,  Kensington. 

The  next  morning  we  walked  around  to  Bussell's.  I  fonnd 
him  and  Mrs.  Eussell  at  breakfast  Presently  Thackeray,  who 
lived  in  the  near  neighborhood,  came  in  also.    The  second  or 
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third  nnmber  of  Ms  nev  magazine,  the  ComWl,  hs 
only  the  day  before.  It  at  once  became  the  sub; 
versation.  Each  in  tnm  expressed  his  opinion  of 
and  demerits  of  the  several  articles  in  the  number. 
had  all  pretty  much  said  their  say,  my  wife,  wh 
silent,  said,  "Well,  for  my  part,  I  enjoyed  the  stor 
school  of  girls  better  than  anything  else  in  th( 
"Did  your'  shrieked  Thackeray,  jumping  up  and  f 
her  hands.  "Bid  youT  My  daughter  Emmie  n 
He  was  completely  overcome  by  the  genuinenesfi 
fected  sincerity  of  the  compliment,  for  of  course  hi 
no  one  in  the  room  but  himself  was  aware  of  the  an 
the  stoiy,  nor  had  any  of  the  other  persons  presen 
it.  I  doubt  if  Thackeray  ever  received  a  complimi 
thing  he  wrote  himself  tbat  gave  him  the  pleasure  1 
this  involuntary  tribnte  to  the  maiden  effort  of  M: 
He  said  he  thought  the  verses  about  Washingtc 
that  number  rather  small  beer— a  kind  of  beer  of  i: 
mitted  he  was  very  fond. 

On  the  2d  of  May  I  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Garr 
which  John  L.  0  'Sullivan,  tbe  former  proprietor  a : 
the  Democratic  Review,  later  one  of  the  editor  i 
Tilden  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  and  who  at  tl 
Minister  to  Portugal  of  President  Buchanan's  sel 

*I  am  here  tempted  to  quote  a  poregntph  from  a  letti 
Emmie  Thackeray  wrote  to  my  wife  ihortly  after  our  return 
St&tes,  because  of  its  allnrion  to  some  of  the  peualtiea  Thac 
paid  for  the  pleasure  his  labors  gave  to  the  public : 

"Papa  I'm  thankful  to  say  has  been  pretty  well  this  sum  i 
bat  not  quite  so  ill  as  neual.  He  'b  goisf;  to  work  very  h. 
book.  Tet  if  anybody  knew  how  I  hate  tihe  sight  of  a  'nei 
Thackeray,'  I  think  they  wd  be  kind  enough  not  to  bny  a  sir  . 
sure  'writing-booka-ft-going-out-to-dinner-to-shake-them-off'  is 
of  his  illness.  However  when  he  's  well  the  work  runs  fame 
ft  then  it  's  pleasant  enongb.  Onr  new  house  is  coming  to 
01  such  a  deal  of  money;  so  this  is  another  little  incubus,  ' 
we  ar«  such  fortunate  people  with  such  good  Inck  &  so  happy 
yonng  women  &  so  kind  a  Papa  to  ieiB  care  of  us  that  I  ha 
moat  of  any  little  disagreeables  if  I  want  to  get  any  pity.  '  I 
are  pretty  well;  he  gave  ns  a  fright  with  a  sort  of  paral;  I 
brought  ns  back  in  a  hurry  from  our  touring  but  is  all  rig  i 
glad  to  say  ft  Oranny  &  he  think  of  nothing  but  Bpiritual  I 
ft  Oaribalm.  Beeanae  yoa  see,  w«  b«v«  P9  Pnoidents  to  woi  i 
about." 
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BuBsell  of  the  London  Times  vere  among  the  gaeBts.  O'Snlli- 
van  shocked  Bnssell  as  well  as  myself  by  avowing  himself  a 
pro-slavery  man  and  declaring  that  the  Africans  in  America 
ought  to  erect  the  first  monument  they  were  able  to  erect  by 
voluntary  subscription  to  the  first  slave-trader. 

BufiSell  told  a  story  of  Qladstone's  having  been  "planted" 
by  a  ^1  of  the  town  many  years  ago.  Gladstone,  he  said,  was 
one  of  a  party  of  earnest  men  who  united  in  a  concentrated 
effort  to  reclaim  that  class  of  women.  They  would  join  them 
at  night  and  induce  them,  if  they  could,  to  leave  the  street,  and 
offer  them  snch  encouragement  as  they  coald  to  pursue  a 
different  calling.  One  of  that  class  whom  Gladstone  joined 
chanced  to  know  him— he  was  then  a  Cabinet  minister— and 
after  walking  some  distance  they  entered  a  narrow  lane  in  the 
rear  of  "Westminster  Hall,  when  two  or  three  men,  one  of 
whom  was  a  relative  of  the  girl  and  another  who  had  been  her 
paramour,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  came  forward  and 
charged  him  with  attempting  to  violate  her.  Gladstone,  said 
Bnssell,  did  not  flinch.  The  men  said  he  must  make  repara- 
tion. He  refused.  "Then,"  said  they,  "you  must  go  to  the 
station."  He  was  quite  willing.  They  went,  an  examination 
was  held,  and  publicity  followed ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no 
effort  to  escape  responsibility  for  what  he  had  done.  The 
result  was  that  finally  the  rogues  were  exposed,  and  the  next 
night  when  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  received 
with  great  applause  by  everybody. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May  we  attended  a  ball  given 
by  the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace.  "We  were  instructed  at 
the  legation  to  be  at  the  palace  at  a  quarter  before  nine.  We 
were  punctual,  of  course,  but  on  arriving  discovered  that  we 
were  a  full  half-hour  too  early. 

About  a  quarter  before  ten,  Mr.  Moran,  the  First  Secretary 
of  our  legation,  told  i\s  to  follow  Mr.  Dallas  and  his  party  as 
closely  as  we  conveniently  could  into  the  ballroom,  where  we 
were  expected  to  pay  onr  respects  to  the  Queen.  The  room, 
which  was  large  of  course,  soon  filled  up,  and  before  we  reached 
the  royal  presence  a  space  was  cleared  for  a  quadrille,  the 
Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  lead.  This  over, 
there  was  another  instalment  of  salutations,  and,  like  the  rest, 
we  bowed  to  the  Queen  and  passed  on. 

A  son  of  Edward  Everett,  then  studying  in  Cambridge,  was 
among  the  American  guests.    The  spectacle  seemed  to  me  briU 
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liant  and  imposiog.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess 
Alice  danced,  I  think,  every  set.  She  was  very  pretty.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  did  not  look  as  if  much  interested  in  the 
ceremony,  but  amiable  and  of  conrse  well  bred.  His  hair  was 
light,  carefally  parted  and  brushed.  His  face  wore  a  modest, 
rather  bashful  expression,  occasionally  revealing  a  sense  of 
humor  which  was  very  pleasing. 

At  precisely  twelve  o'clock,  to  the  music  of  "God  Save  the 
Queen,"  her  Sovereign  Ladyship  moved  toward  the  snpper- 
room,  whither  we  followed  as  fast  as  we  could.  I  was  amused 
at  the  embarrassment  of  the  Queen's  children,  of  Princess 
Alice  especially,  in  taking  precedence  of  the  Dacihess  of  Cam-  ' 
bridge,  who  stopped  right  at  my  side  for  a  minnte  or  two,  and 
then  passed  off  in  another  direction  with  Prince  Albert. 

After  supper  the  dancing  was  resumed,  a  species  of  recrea- 
tion of  which  the  Queen  seemed  exceedingly  fond,  though  I  did 
not  think  her  more  fascinating  ' '  in  the  mazy ' '  than  when  other- 
wise occupied.  She  jumps  about  in  the  style  commonly  de- 
scribed as  rustic,  betraying  in  her  movements  little  of  the 
vera  dea. 

The  commandant  at  Portsmonth  said  we  were  fortunate  in 
finding  the  Queen  so  good-natured ;  that  she  was  not  always  on 
these  occasions  in  snch  fine  spirits.  "There,"  said  he,  a  little 
later,  "do  you  see  the  Queen  patting  the  floor  with  her  footT 
She  is  gettktg  impatient;  she  will  move  soon,"  and  so  she  did. 
She  had  been  disturbed  by  some  confusion  among  the  junior 
dancers  in  her  set. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Lord  Lytton  and  Disraeli 
among  the  onlookers— the  only  well  of  literary  eminence  pres- 
ent that  I  recognized,  Bnlwer  looked  older  than  I  had  imag- 
ined him,  and  his  skin  and  eyes  betrayed  impaired  health.  I 
little  dreamed  then  that  before  another  five  years  elapsed  I 
should  have  him  a  gnest  at  my  dinner-table  in  Paris. 

Disraeli's  face  somehow  interested  but  did  not  please  me. 
Sir  John  PacMngton  was  pointed  out  to  me— a  very  intellec- 
tual-looking person.  In  the  circle  of  dancers  around  the 
Queen  I  did  not  recognize  a  single  man  who  had  added  any- 
thing to  the  glory  of  England  or  is  likely  to— not  one  of  her 
eminent  statesmen,  writers,  thinkers,  artists  or  warriors,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  only  excepted.  Her  Majesty's  surround- 
ings on  this  occasion  seemed  to  have  been  all  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  height  at  which  they  roosted  on  their  genealogical 
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trees.  ^Voother  circnmstance  was  not  withont  a  certain  Ag- 
nificanee.  I  aaw  but  one  monber  of  the  Cabinet  tiiere.  That 
was  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  sympathies  iritii  the  aristocratic 
element  are  veil  known  to  distingaiah  him  to  some  eztrait  from 
the  rest  of  his  coUeagnes. 

Miss  Q-Iadstone  was  thoe,  bnt  not  her  father,  who  was  no 
longer  what  he  formerly  was,  a  pet  of  the  aristocracy.  I 
ponld  not  but  think  I  traced  in  the  absences  and  in  the  pres- 
ences the  disfavor  of  the  new  Reform  Bill  in  cottrtly  circles. 
We  remained  until  the  Qneen  left,  a  quarter  to  two,  and  then 
sallied  ont  to  the  cloak-rooms  to  the  mnsic  of  "Qod  Save  the 
Queen."  Here  our  troubles  commraiced.  We  waited  vainly 
three-qnarters  of  an  hour  longer  for  onr  carriage,  and  finally 
jumped  in  with  Moran,  who  brou^it  ua  home,  our  own  car- 
riage arriving  at  onr  door  simultaneonaly. 

As  we  rode  along,  Moran  said  that  liie  Qne«i  had  rranarked 
to  Mrs.  Dallas  that  she  had  brought  some  very  nice  Americans 
with  her  at  the  presentation,  "a  Ur.  and  Mrs.  Bigeiow,"  and 
asked  if  they  were  with  her  to-ni^t.  This,  Mr.  Moran  told  as, 
we  mnst  regard  aa  a  very  ^ctraordinary  attention. 

The  18th  of  May  was  the  Qaeoi's  tnrthday,  or  at  least  she 
celebrated  it  as  such  by  a  reception  to  which  my  wife  and  I 
were  honored  with  invitations.  01  conrse  all  that  En^and  felt 
proudest  of  was  there,  including  Pabnerston,  Lord  Lytton  and 
Disraeli.  I  recognized  no  other  great  powers  of  state  there. 
I  chanced  to  fall  into  conversation  with  a  General  Jervis,  so 
some  one  called  him,  who  was  in  the  campaign  in  Canada 
where  Oeneral  Scott  won  his  earliest  military  laurels.  He 
professed  to  know  Napoleon  UL  intimately,  and  to  know  no 
other  man  who  inspired  him  with  more  confidence.  He  pro- 
fessed also  to  know  Lord  Brougham  very  well,  only  regretting 
his  conversation  was  so  profane. 

The  crowd  was  so  great  it  took  ns  nearly  an  honr  to  find  onr 
carriage  when  we  left. 

On  the  23d  we  went  to  the  Derby  races,  Bnssell  and  his  wife 
and  Mackintosh  of  our  company,  with  a  hamper  of  provisions 
for  the  day  from  Fortnnm  &  Mason's,  who  had,  no  doubt,  pat 
up  several  hundred  more  of  the  kind  for  the  occasion.  We  got 
off  at  half -past  nine  in  the  morning,  bat  found  the  road  already 
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more  or  leas  obstmcted  with  vehicles  before  we  got  through 
Battersea. 

Part  of  the  wa^  ont— the  racing-gronnd  is,  I  was  told,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross— we  moved  at  a  slow  walk, 
as  if  in  a  procession,  the  carriages  standing  two  and  sometimes 
three  deep  in  lines  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  the  road  in 
front  or  rear.  The  day  was  very  &ie.  We  reached  the  track 
a  little  before  twelve,  the  grand  stand  not  yet  filled.  We 
walked  with  the  ladies  over  the  grounds  and  got  a  general 
notion  of  the  various  subsidiary  entertainments  which  divided 
with  the  horses  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd.  Gkimbling  of  one 
sort  or  another  seemed  common  to  all.  There  were  almost  as 
many  women  as  men,  and  of  all  ranks  present 

I  found  what  Bussell  had  said  about  the  Derby  was  true— 
that  it  was  a  great  national  picnic  and  that  the  speed  of  tiie 
horses  was,  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  crowd,  quite  a  sec- 
ondary affair.  If  I  wished  to  give  a  person  the  most  complete 
view  possible  of  John  Bull  in  a  single  day,  I  should  certainly 
take  htm  to  the  Derby,  where  he  exhibits  more  of  his  virtues 
and  his  vices,  his  powers  and  his  weaknesses,  than  anywhere 
else  that  I  know  of. 

The  home-coming  was  to  me  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
day's  performance.  For  ten  miles,  at  least,  the  road  was  so 
packed  with  vehicles  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  faster  than 
a  walk.  The  contiguity  invited  a  great  deal  of  chaffing,  espe- 
cially between  the  people  on  foot  and  those  in  carriages,  some- 
times rude  to  the  ladies,  gross,  but  generally  good-natured. 
It  was  quite  common  to  throw  into  carriages  with  ladies  dolls, 
whirligigs,  pincushions,  bouquets,  and  any  other  articles  which 
had  been  purchased  on  the  race-track,  won  at  the  gambling- 
tables,  or  left  over  from  their  lunch-hampers.  Men  would 
even  sometimes  pelt  each  other  with  oranges. 

The  scenes  reminded  me  of  the  carnival  I  had  recently 
witnessed  at  Borne.  Indeed,  the  Derby  is  as  national  a  satur- 
nalinm  as  the  British  people  have  any  experience  of.  Bus- 
sell,  not  a  bad  judge,  estimated  that  there  were  90,000  people 
on  the  ground.  While  we  were  there  this  seemed  a  large 
fignre,  but  on  our  return,  in  the  crush  of  carriages,  covering  all 
the  roads  in  every  direction  toward  London,  and  in  view  of  the 
railways  emptying  forty  or  fifty  cars  every  half-hour  into  the 
city,  his  estimate  did  not  seem  unreasonable. 
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Washihgtoh,  Man^  1,  I860. 
J/y  dear  Friend: 

...  I  aldose  printed  notice  cat  from  the  Evenmg  Journal. 
I  had  talked  freely  with  Oovemor  Seward  aboat  yon,  telling 
him  of  yonr  enga^ment  of  passage  and  the  snbseqnent  change 
of  day  of  sailing  of  the  Arago.  We  both  conclnded  if  yon 
started  on  the  29th  of  May  yon  would  be  in  time,  if  necessary 
for  yon  to  go  to  Chicago.  I  think  Oovemor  Seward  would  like 
to  have  yon  in  the  Convention  and  I  think  for  many  reasons 
it  would  be  well  for  you  to  be  a  deIe^te~-so  that,  althon^  it 
wonld  abridge  yonr  stay  in  England,  if  yon  find  it  consistent 
with  what  yon  require  for  yonr  English  visit  to  come  home  in 
May  in  time  for  the  Chicago  Convention  on  the  16th,  come. 
If  yonr  arrangements  and  engagements  are  snch  that  yon  can- 
not come  in  either  contingency  decide  at  once  what  yon  cannot 

and  what  yon  can  do — and  write  at  once  to  Mr. ,  who  I 

know  is  desirous  yon  should  be  a  delegate,  so  that  if  you  are 
to  be  home  in  time  to  go,  yon  may  be  made  a  delegate  at  the 
State  Convention  ...  I  think  doubt  or  uncertainty  of  yonr 
coming  or  staying  wonld  be  worse  than  certainty  that  yon 
could  not  get  home  in  time.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Weed  sn^^pesting 
that  a  full  or  more  than  fall  proportion  of  the  delegates  shoold 
be  good  and  sound  men  of  democratic  antecedents,  mentioning 
your  arrangements  and  my  expectations  that  yon  would  ho 
home  in  time  for  the  Jane  <^y. 

I  do  not  see  much  chance  in  the  look  for  candidates  for 
President  on  either  side.  I  think  Seward  is  growing  atronger 
as  the  day  for  nominations  approaches— -and  yon  know  I  have 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  condition  of  public  affairs 
and  the  state  of  parties  woald  produce  his  nomination.  I 
think  the  current  of  events  more  and  more  indicates  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Republican  candidate. 

On  the  democratic  eide  there  is  no  more  reasonable  public 
indication  of  what  is  to  he  done  at  Charleston  than  if  that  con- 
vention was  not  to  be  held  till  next  year.  I  think  the  personal 
rancor  among  the  democratic  rivals  is  unabated.  Donglas  is 
drumming  with  all  his  might  but  his  opponents  seem  very 
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determined.  The  democracy  are  no  longer  tiie  tmterrified  and 
I  am  snre  I  do  not  know  and  I  cannot  gaees  with  any  con- 
fidence what  they  wiU  do.  I  do  not  think  Wise  has  ever  had 
any  chance  to  be  taken  np  as  the  candidate. 

Fanlkner  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  district  was  appointed  as 
yon  will  have  seen  to  France  and  was  here  when  I  got  your 
letter  respecting  Mr.  G-.  H.  Clark,  bnt  for  two  days  only,  and  I 
could  not  get  to  see  him  or  I  wonld  have  spoken  to  him  of 
Mr.  Clark  &  hia  position.  He  went  home  and  packed  np  and 
started  at  once  for  Paris.  I  knew  Mr.  Faalimer  and  conld 
have  talked  with  him  if  I  conld  have  seen  him.  But  I  did  not 
write  him  lest  a  letter  might  do  more  harm  than  good  as  the 
Harper's  Ferry  fire  was  then  hot  in  Vir^nia.  I  think  it  is 
cooling  down  since  the  Vir^nia  State  Convention  to  choose 
their  delegates  to  Charleston. 

I  do  not  think  the  Speaker's  election  has  had  any  effect  on 
the  question  of  who  should  be  candidate  for  President. 

Hopes  and  expectations  of  Missouri  have  undoubtedly  in- 
Suenced  the  Blairs  respecting  Bates.  They  are  of  course 
sound  on  principle  themselves  and  will  cordially  support  the 
Bepnblican  nominee.  I  dined  at  Montgomery  Blair's  on  the 
22d  Feby.  with  old  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blair—they  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered by  you  and  Mrs.  Bigelow.  I  had  a  letter  from  our 
friend  Gideon  Welles  yesterday.  He  says  they  will  have  a 
hard  fight  in  Connecticut  at  their  April  election  but  that  we 
ought  to  succeed.  He  is  not  quite  reconciled  to  making  Seward 
the  candidate  but  he  does  [not]  see  where  to  look  for  one.  We 
are  entering  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  Presidential 
Campaign  here— Seward  made  a  strong  and  good  speech  in 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

Yonrs  truly 


PBBSTON  KING  TO  BIQELOW 

Wasrinoton,  March  8, 1860. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

I  wrote  yon  a  week  ago.  .  .  .  Mr.  has  less  anxiety, 

indeed  none  at  all  now  as  to  your  coming  home  to  be  at  Chi- 
cago.   And  authorizes  me  to  say  so  to  yon  as  I  told  him  I 
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should  write  yon.  I  had  a  frank  talk  with  Qorr.  Seward  to- 
day on  the  snbject;  he  realizes  the  nnkindnesB  of  e^)ecting 
Mrs.  Bigelow  to  give  up  without  any  adeqnate  canse  a  month 
of  yonr  viait  in  England  involving  the  change  of  your  ar- 
rangements for  a  pleasant  voyage  home.  The  Oovemor  told 
me  to  say  to  yon  that  he  said  yon  need  not  come.  As  lime 
passes  on  he  is  more  ft  more  confident  that  all  is  going  for- 
ward as  he  wonld  desire  and  he  has  all  the  while  been  very 
confident  of  his  nominafion  at  Chicago.  His  speech  is  really 
doing  mnch  for  him  and  is  made  the  occasion  of  more  in  tiie 
way  of  demonstration  in  his  favor  from  many  who  have  been 
looking  for  some  other  nomination. 

So  I  write  to  pnt  yon  entirely  at  yonr  ease  abont  taking  yonr 
time  to  come  home.  There  is  no  necessity  that  for  any  rea- 
8<m  yon  should  change  yonr  arrangements  already  made  for 
a  passage.  Bnt  I  think  yon  had  better  not  allow  any  xmim- 
portant  cause  to  induce  yon  to  extend  the  time  of  yonr  ar- 
rangement. That  will  bring  yon  home  early  in  Jnne  in  time 
to  cmter  npon  the  service  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign and  aid  in  bringing  into  action  any  donbting  as  well 
as  all  the  reserve  force.  Yon  can  in  this  way  be  quite  as 
efficient  as  in  any  other  way. 

Though  nothing  in  the  future  is  absolutely  certain  my  con- 
fidence is  very  strong  that  Mr.  Seward  will  be  nominated  and 
elected. 

The  Harper's  Perry  Committee  of  investigation  looks  likely 
to  turn  out  a  perfect  failure  for  the  Slave  propagandists  who 
had  entertained  large  hopes  of  being  able  to  implicate  some- 
body at  least  in  a  knowledge  of  Brown's  movements  and 
purposes. 

The  democratic  senators  in  Caucus  have  adopted  Jeff  Davis' 
Calhoun  Besolntions  and  seem  determined  to  maintain  their 
high  horse  pro-slavery  ground  and  I  do  not  see  how  at  this 
late  day  they  could  very  well  change  it  even  if  they  should  be 
satisfied  the  Country  would  not  sustain  it  The  South  Ameri- 
cans are  pressing  them  hard  in  some  of  the  Slave  States  for 
file  CharopionBhip  of  Slavery. 

The  uncertainty  aa  to  the  Charleston  nomination  continues. 
Coming  &  Cassidy  were  here  last  week  in  consultation  with 
Douglas— bnt  I  do  not  see  that  the  democratic  repugnance  to 
him  diminishes  and  although  he  will  have  strong  support  in 
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the  Convention  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  overcome  the  re- 
sistance to  him.  Onr  people  are  getting  so  confident  as  to 
feel  indifferent  as  to  what  the  democrats  do. 

The  Charter  and  Town  Elections  are  all  going  remarkably 
well. 


PBE8T0N  KINO  TO  BIOELOW 

Washingtoit,  April  23d,  1860. 
Dear  Friend: 

Your  letter  March  22d  was  duly  reed.  We  all  expect  you 
to  leave  England  for  Home  on  the  29th  May  and  are  all  satis- 
fied. .  .  .  You  have  done  right  to  keep  your  arrangements 
as  to  time,  closing  your  visit  to  England  comfortably.  Yon 
will  receive  by  the  newspapers  the  account  of  onr  N.  Y.  Legis- 
lature which  closed  a  hard  session  very  badly.  You  will  also 
see  the  proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Convention  &  the  list 
of  delegates.  They  made  me  a  delegate  without  previous 
notice  and  so  I  shall  be  in  the  Convention.  I  think  as  I  have 
for  a  long  time  tbought  that  Govr  Seward  will  be  nominated. 
I  have  never  supposed  that  Mr.  Bates  could  have  much 
strength  in  the  convention.  The  Missouri  delegation  will  be 
divided  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  will  have  a  vote  out  of 
Missouri.  Those  here  who  have  been  talking  of  Bates  are 
some  of  them  now  talking  of  Judge  McLean,  of  course  not  the 
Blairs ;  they  s'tand  by  Bates,  The  Charleston  Convention  con- 
venes today.  Douglas  delegates  from  the  North  and  "West 
gathered  here  last  week  in  great  force  and  left  for  Charleston 
with  high  courage  and  confidence,  but  the  opinion  here  is  that 
his  efforts  to  obtain  the  nomination  will  fail.  You  will  prob- 
ably get  the  news  from  Charleston  as  soon  as  you  do  this 
letter— there  is  no  indication  who  will  be  nominated  at 
Charleston. 

I  see  nothing  materially  calculated  to  change  the  prospects 
on  the  Bepublican  side.  Though  great  fault  is  found  witii  the 
Bepublican  Le^slature  at  Albany. 

The  Senate  has  taken  a  sort  of  recess  to  accommodate  those 
going  to  Charleston  for  this  week.    Govr  Seward  goes  home 
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today  on  a  visit.    He  wUI  retnm  next  week  bnt  the  action  of 
the  Chicago  Convention  may  send  him  home  again. 

With  my  very  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  the 
children^ 

Yours  trnly 


PBBBTON  KINQ  TO  BIQELOW 

Washington,  May  10, 1860. 
Dear  Friend: 

Events  have  gone  forward  thick  and  fast  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  I  write  yon  up  to  the  last  date  that  will  reach  yon 
before  you  leave  for  home.  I  will  assiime  that  the  newspapers 
have  taken  yon  Hie  accounts  of  the  public  events.  It  seems  to 
me  the  dispersion  at  Charleston  must  break  up  and  destroy 
the  organization  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  canses  have 
been  long  at  work*  and  the  differences  of  principles  and  inter- 
ests are  irreconcilable  and  they  cannot  be  compromised.  The 
slaveholders  insist  npon  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  BepuV 
licans  will  not  consent  to  it.  And  npon  this  question  there  is 
no  ground  of  compromise.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be 
decided.  Douglas  has  broken  down  in  his  effort  to  stand  be- 
tween these  two  opinions.  The  fend  between  Douglas  and  his 
friends  on  the  one  side  and  the  Chivalry  on  the  other  is  trans- 
ferred from  Charleston  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  Jeff  Davis 
has  spoken;  Clingman  replied  for  Douglas,  Benjamin  speared 
Clingman  tiirough  &  through  and  Douglas  took  the  floor,  but 
he  lacked  the  swaggering  manner  so  peculiarly  his  own  when 
working  for  and  backed  by  the  South.  He  was  to  have  spoken 
today  bnt  has  put  off  speaking  till  Monday.  The  war  by  the 
Chivalry  &  the  administration  seems  to  be  with  the  inveterate 
determination  to  destroy  Douglas.  He  has  no  scruples  upon 
principles  and  would  give  them  everything  but  his  aspirations 
for  the  Presidency.  His  friends  in  the  North  West  and  in  free 
States  thus  far,  stand  by  Douglas  because  they  cannot  live  on 
the  ground  the  Chivalry  take  &  have  no  where  any  ground 
pretending  to  be  democratic  when  popular  sovereignty  is  aban- 
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doned.  It  is  not  now  certain  whether  the  seceding 
Charleston  will  have  a  convention  at  Richmond  \ 
to  the  adjonmed  convention  at  Baltimore  on  the  '. 
Douglas*  friends  express  the  determination  to  □ 
at  Baltimore.  The  other  side  say  he  can't  be  no 
that  if  he  is,  the  Sonth  will  not  vote  for  him.  It 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  democratic  party  i 
gone  forever. 

I  leave  here  as  a  delegate  for  Chicago  tomor 
see  nothing  to  change  my  opinion  that  Seward  '< 
nated.  The  Blairs,  2  from  Maryland  and  one  fp 
will  all  be  in  the  convention  and  all  persistent  foi 
friend  Welles  from  Connecticnt  is  in  the  conv( 
against  Seward  but  is  not  for  Bates— rather  pi 
There  is  some  more  activity  against  Seward  b 
large  majority  of  the  convention  will  be  found  fi 
American  Union  old  line  Whig  no  party  convei 
Baltimore  to  day  are  expected  to  nominate  Honst 
Everett 

Tours  truly 


P.S.    It  is  reported  that  John  Bell  is  just  nomins 
more  for  President  and  Edward  Everett  for  Vii 


On  the  30th  of  May  we  sailed  from  Southar 
Arago,  having  spent  just  four  months  in  Engla] 
land,  reaching  New  York  on  the  11th  of  Jnne. 

We  found  the  country  in  a  white  heat  over  tht 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  The  census  of 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  political  power  of  tht 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  had  been  transferred  bj 
increase  of  population  to  the  free  States.  It  wa; 
tion  that  determined  the  Sonthem  leaders  to  ta 
holding  States  at  least,  and  as  many  more  as  they 
the  Union,  if  what  they  were  wont  to  call  a  "1 
lican"  should  be  elected  to.  the  Presidency, 
Seward  was  altogether  the  most  conspicnoas 
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Free  Soil,  and  more  than  any  other  indiTidnal  the  leader  of 
the  Bepnblican  party  in  Congress,  it  was  taken  for  granted  in 
New  York  that  he  would  be  nominated. 

The  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  on  the  18th  of  May. 
The  result  of  its  deliberationB  proved  that  the  "star  of  em- 
pire" had  moved  farther  west  already  than  had  been  sus- 
pected, and  Abraham  Lincoln  of  IllinoiB,  not  Mr.  Seward,  was 
the  successful  candidate.  Had  I  been  at  home  in  time,  I  should 
probably  have  been  a  member  of  that  convention,  and  if  so 
should  have  unquestionably  given  my  vote  there  for  Mr.  Sew- 
ard. This  was  not  the  first  lesson  to  teach  me  how  much  better 
tiie  Master  is  constantly  doing  for  nations  as  well  as  for  indi- 
viduals than  they  would  do  for  themselves. 

A  by  no  means  inconsiderable  advantage  resulting  from  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  that  it  made  Mr.  Seward  his 
Secretary  of  State,  and,  with  rather  exceptional  advantages 
for  judging,  I  can  think  of  no  statesman  then  regarded  aa 
available  for  a  Cabinet  office  in  so  many  ways  adapted  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  during  the  crises  then  impend- 
ing as  Mr.  Seward. 

This  opinion,  though  shared  by  a  great  majority  of  the  coun- 
try, I  think,  was  not  accepted  with  entire  unanimity.  While 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency  is  now  re- 
garded by  very  many  of  his  countrymen  as  providential, 
and  with  practical  unanimity  as  the  best  that  could  have  been 
made,  the  enemies  of  both— and  both  had  some  enemies— were 
destined  to  be  surprised  by  the  special,  I  might  say  constitu- 
tional, adaptations  for  the  places  tiiey  were  both  unexpectedly 
called  to  occupy. 

Of  course  the  election  was  the  absorbing  question  with  every 
one,  and  especially  with  the  conductors  of  the  daily  press; 
and  from  the  day  of  my  arrival  until  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  was  proclaimed,  whatever  vigor,  physical  or  mental, 
I  possessed  was  consecrated  pretty  exclusively  to  his  success. 

I  had  a  strange  confidence  that  we  should  win,  and  plunged 
into  the  fight  with  something  of  the  lightness  of  heart  with 
which,  ten  years  later,  Smile  Ollivier  said  France  was  about 
to  try  conclusions  with  Qermany.  I  scoffed  at  the  threats  of 
disunion  which  reached  ua  from  Charleston  and  MississippL 
They  never  east  a  shadow  on  my  brow.  Our  blindness  is  some- 
times as  fortonate  for  us  aa  our  vision  is  at  other  times.   Had 
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my  faith  in  our  success  been  less,  it  woald  have  : 
a  lack  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  justice  ai 
which  my  pen  would  have  betrayed.  Could  I  or 
readers  of  the  Evening  Post  have  known  or  sei 
pected  the  conflict  in  which  the  country  was  about 
the  blood  of  our  young  men  that  was  to  be  shed ;  t 
nay,  milliards  of  dollars  that  were  to  be  expend 
litical  debauchery  and  corruption  it  was  to  init 
public  councils,  there  is  little  doubt  we  should  hav 
to  reason  with  our  brother  while  we  were  "in  th 
him"  some  time  longer,  and  finally  have  looked  to 
deuce  whose  resources  are  inexhaostible  for  i 
solution  of  the  slavery  problem  than  the  last  a 
kings. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  oeci 
editorial  rooms  one  day  that  I  can  never  forget,  a 
may  be  well  to  keep  in  the  remembrance  of  posteri 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  myself  had  been  more  or  1< 
from  the  time  we  were  both  stadents  of  law  in  Nev 
had  generally  agreed  on  political  questions.  His  f 
was  more  useful  inside  of  the  party  than  outside  c 
to  support  President  Buchanan,  though  in  a  perfu 
and  for  his  successor  I  presume  Mr.  Douglas,  -n 
candidate  for  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  Noi 
of  the  Democratic  party. 

He  had  recently  published  in  the  Evening  Post 
Judge  William  Kent,  the  accomplished  son  of 
Chancellor  Kent  (whose  Commentaries  on  the  Cor 
the  United  States  are  still  the  hornbook  on  that  si 
American  law  students),  in  which  letter  he  had  dvi 
length  upon  the  futility  and  madness  of  electing  as 
of  the  United  States  a  candidate  who  could  not  ex] 
the  support  of  a  single  slave  State.' 

He  argued  that  the  condition  of  politics  in  which 
Government  should  be  carried  on  by  a  party  havir 
tions  in  the  slave  States  would  constitute  a  gov€ 
of  all  relations  with  those  States,  that  it  would 
stance  the  government  of  one  people  by  another  ■ 
that,  from  the  natural  operation  of  inflexible  la 
result  in  efforts  at  separation  and  lead  to  all  the 
'Bigelow'B  Life  of  Tilden,  Vol.  I,  p.  154. 
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and  mumaginable  disasters  to  be  apprehended  from  sach  ef- 
forts ;  he  thought  it  wiser,  therefore,  to  temporize,  to  depoid 
upon  the  revelations  of  the  censos  to  dispose  of  the  slave 
question,  and  meantime  bear  with  oar  present  evils  rather 
than  fly  to  those  we  knew  not  of. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  election,  and  when  the  partisans 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  were  confident  of  success,  Mr.  Tilden  came 
into  my  room  in  the  Evening  Post,  looking  pale,  haggard  and 
preoccupied.  It  chanced  that  the  late  Hiram  Barney,  then 
Collector  of  the  Port;  the  late  William  H.  Osbom,  then  the 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad ;  and  the  late  John 
A.  C.  Gray,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Central  Park- 
all  Bepnblicans  and  all  intimate  acquaintances  of  each  other 
as  well  as  of  Mr.  Tilden  and  myself —were  with  me  at  the  time. 
They  immediately  began  to  chaff  Mr.  Tilden  abont  the  politi- 
cal situation  and  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  ticket  he  was 
expected  to  support.  He  listened  for  a  time  without  relaxing 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  sternness  of  his  expression  or 
assigning  any  motive  for  his  visit  Looking  back  upon  the 
incident,  I  now  presume  he  had  come  to  reason  with  me  and  to 
impress  me  with  his  own  sense  of  the  perilous  course  in  which 
we  were  assisting  in  leading  the  country;  but  finding  those 
gentlemen  present  and  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  kind  of 
counsel  he  wished  to  give,  he  contented  himself  with  saying, 
with  the  dignity  and  austerity  of  a  prophet  which  sobered  us 
all:  "I  would  not  have  the  responsibility  of  William  Cnllen 
Bryant  and  John  Bigelow  for  all  the  wealth  in  the  sub- 
treasury.  If  yon  have  your  way,  civil  war  will  divide  this 
country,  and  you  will  see  blood  running  like  water  in  the 
streets  of  this  city." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  withdrew. 

Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  later,  Andrew  H.  Green,  who  held  a 
clerical  position  in  his  office,  called  to  know  if  Mr.  Tilden  waB 
not  there.  I  said  he  had  jnst  left,  and  then  whispered  in  his 
ear  that  he  had  better  look  Mr.  Tilden  up,  for  he  seemed  very 
mnch  excited.  Much  as  it  would  have  grieved  me,  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised  had  I  heard  any  time  in  the  next  ten 
days  that  he  was  a  raving  lunatic;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
I  felt  much  depressed. 

A  few  months  before  Mr.  Tilden  *b  death  he  put  into  my 
hands  an  envelope  on  which  was  endorsed,  "Evening  Post, 
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October  30,  1860.  An  editorial  upon  Tilden's  letter  to  Wil- 
liam Kent,  'The  Union,  Its  Dangers.'  "  He  handed  me  the 
envelope  with  a  smile  bnt  without  any  remark.  I  received  it 
in  the  same  way.  The  editorial  was  not  a  clipping  from 
the  Evening  Post,  but  a  pencil  copy  of  the  article.  It  was 
entitled  "Mr.  Tilden's  Excuses  for  Disfranchising  the  Free 
States."  The  fact  that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  have  this 
article  copied  and  to  preserve  it  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
interested,  no  less  than  it  surprised,  me.*  The  article  con- 
cluded by  referring  Mr.  Tilden  and  the  other  readers  of  the 
Evenvtg  Post,  for  a  further  reply  to  his  letter,  to  the  Eve- 
ning Post  of  the  following  Wednesday;  "They  will  then  and 
there  see  whether  the  people  coincide  with  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Tilden  that  the  vote  of  a  non-slaveholder  is  of  less  value 
than  the  vote  of  a  slaveholder,  or  the  vote  of  a  slave  State 
than  of  a  free  State.  If  they  decide  as  we  expect  them  to, 
we  hope  Mr.  Tilden  and  those  who  have  been  misled  by  a 
similar  conrse  of  reasoning  will  correct  their  reckonings  by 
the  people's  compass,  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  one  a  states- 
man can  trust." 

On  the  7th  of  November,  which  was  the  day  after  the  elec- 
tion, the  Evening  Post  published  the  following  "Beply  to 
the  Letter  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Continued  and  Cpnclnded": 

The  people  of  the  United  States  voted  yesterday  upon  the  questions 
at  isBue  betweea  the  Bepublicans  and  their  adversaries,  as  represented 
iiy  Lincoln  &nd  Hamlin,  candidates  of  the  former,  and  by  Douglas  and 
Johnson,  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  and  Bell  and  Everett,  representing 
the  latter,  with  the  following  result : 


Connecticut     .    . 

Lincoln  and  HamUn 
....      6     New  Hampshire  .    . 
....    11     New  York  .... 

.    .    .      5 
.    .    .    35 

.    .    .    27 

Massachusetts 
Michigan     .    .    . 
Minnesota  .    .    . 

....     13     Vermont      .... 
....      6     "Wisconsin   .... 
....     11         Total 

.    .    .      5 
.    .    .      5 

176 

'For  the  inat«nftl  pardons  of  this  article,  see  Bigelow's  Life  of  Tilden, 
Vol  I,  p.  155. 
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DowffUu  and  JoKtuon  Breekimdga  mud  Lame 

IGaKHiri _9     Al«h«iM 9 

Total  9     Arkums 4 

Florida 3 

Geoi^ 10 

„     . .,  ,  Ixnusisiu 6 

^'^'Z"'  Mln«ipiii 7 

On^^m 3     North   Canlins 10 

California _4     Sooth  Cuolina 8 

Totri  7     Texas _4 

Total  61 


BEBEUiION  XmrUTED 

SHORTLY  before  the  election,  on  the  E 
1860,  Governor  Gist  of  South  Garolin 
circular  letter  marked  "Confidential"  1 
sengers  to  the  goTeraors  of  tiie  cotton  Stati 
said  that  if  a  majority  of  Lincoln  electors  wer 
Carolina  would  call  a  convention,  and,  with  i 
others  following,  ehe  wonld  secede.  He  wis] 
his  proposed  convention  what  cooperation  co 
from  other  States. 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  Governor  of 
wrote  in  reply  to  this  circular  that  his  Stat 
Lincoln's  election  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  di 
the  ^5th  of  October  the  Governor  of  Alabam 
thought  his  State  would  secede  if  two  or  mor 
example.  The  Governor  of  Mississippi,  on  tl 
her,  wrote  that  "if  any  Stat«  moves,  I  think 
go  with  her."  The  Governor  of  Louisiana 
not  advise  the  secession  of  my  State,  and  I  wj 
not  think  the  people  of  Louisiana  will  ultin 
favor  of  that  course."  The  Governor  of  Geoi 
ventured  his  opinion  that  his  people  would 
overt  act  Florida  was  "ready  to  wheel  ini 
gallant  Palmetto  State  or  any  other  State  o 

These  answers,  on. the  whole,  were  not  vei 
they  did  not  exhibit  much  confidence  that  tl 
countenance  open  resistance  to  the  Govemmei 
gencies  of  party  compelled  politicianB  in  the 
paint  to  their  people  the  purposes  of  the  No 
est  colors ;  to  misrepresent  the  character  and 
Republicans ;  to  infiame  them,  by  the  citation  i 
extreme  antislavery  journals  and  presses  am 
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tiie  insecnrity  of  their  slave  property;  and  by  artntrary  I^s- 
lation  render  it  impossible  to  let  in  any  li^t  from  the  North 
to  correct  the  delusions  into  which  the  mass  of  the  people  had 
been  steadily  misled  ever  since  the  refusal  of  the  Xorth  to 
allow  Texas  to  be  admitted  into  the  TJnion  in  five  States  with 
ten  new  Senators,  instead  of  one  State  with  bat  two  Senators. 
Bnt  for  the  political,  or  rather  the  partisan,  interests  wfaidi 
the  impending  election  contributed  to  the  flame,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  demonstration  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Sontii  Carolina  would  have  been  attended  with  any  more 
Berions  consequences  than  was  the  nullification  message  of 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  during  the  Administratitm 
of  President  Jackson. 

The  manner  in  which  that  incipient  rebellion  was  snuffed 
out  encouraged  many  of  us,  who  were  old  enon^  to  have 
remembered  it,  to  believe  with  Mr.  Seward  that  these  demon- 
strations of  discontent  in  the  South  would  also,  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months  after  the  installation  of  a  Free  Soil  Presi- 
dent, end,  like  their  predecessor,  in  smoke.  But  God's  ways 
are  not  onr  ways,  and  the  time  had  arrived  in  His  good  provi- 
dence when  far  more  important  ends  were  to  be  served  than 
a  change  of  administration,  or  even  the  limitation  of  slavery 
to  the  States  in  which  it  was  generaUy  conceded  to  have  con- 
stitutional protection.  The  time  had  arrived  \Aen  the  coun- 
try must  prepare  itself  to  endnre  trials  and  tribnlations 
tluvu^  which  only  conld  it  properly  expiate  tiie  injustice 
of  depriving  six  millions  of  bondmen  of  any  ri^ts  whidi  a 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect. 

During  his  visit  in  October,  1860,  &e  Prince  of  Wales,  ac- 
companied by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  brought  to  West 
Point  in  a  government  vessel  in  charge  of  the  Collector,  thai 
Augustus  Schell.  As  I  was  then  occupying  my  country  home 
adjoining  West  Point,  I  met  the  superintendent.  General 
Delafield,  on  my  way  to  take  the  steamer  Jfary  PoweU  for 
New  Yo^  He  said  to  me  that  he  was  very  much  bothered 
how  to  get  a  message  to  the  Collector  to  advise  him  in  advance 
as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  Prince  and  his 
escort.  I  told  him  if  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  I  would 
see  that  it  reached  him;  that  the  captain  of  the  Mary  Powell, 
I  was  sure,  would  put  me  on  board  the  goveniment  vesseL 
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He  said  it  would  be  a  very  great  favor,  and  hai 
to  Mr.  Schell,  who  was  detailed  to  escort  the 
Military  Academy. 

Captain  Anderson  did  not  hesitate  a  mom 
with  my  wishes;  he  signalled  to  the  government 
approached  her  half-way  on  onr  voyage  to  th 
lowed  me  to  pass  on  board  of  her,  which  I  did 
with  her  to  West  Point 

It  was  then  and  there  that  I  first  met  King  E 
speak  with  him— a  lad  of  apparently  eightec 
years,  and,  as  became  his  years,  with  a  shy,  mod 
girlish  expression  of  countenance. 

We  met  again  in  the  afternoon  at  the  headtj 
superintendent  of  West  Point,  where  I  had  tl 
presenting  my  wife.  Many  years  after,  at  the 
Majesty,  his  mother,  the  Prince  paid  my  wife  t 
of  reminding  her  of  their  meeting  at  West  Poii 

In  the  fall  of  1860  and  shortly  after  the  reti 
H.  Dana  from  a  somewhat  protracted  tour  in  J 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  him— mindfol  of 
success  of  his  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast' 
other  journal  of  his  more  recrait  experience  in  1 
I  may  have  added  (having  no  copy  of  my  lettn 
sure)  that  if  he  chose  to  mn  his  journal  thn 
ntn^  Post  we  would  see  that  the  time  he  speni; 
wasted.  His  reasons  for  declining  both  pn 
stated  in  the  following  letter. 


bighabd  h.  dana  to  bioelow 

Boston,  <! 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  taken  time  to  deliberate  upon  yonr  pn 
ing  my  journal ;  &  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
mind  on  the  question  whether  I  shall  print  at  e 
materials  &  mnch  that  I  wish  to  say,  &  the  oc  i 
be  a  very  agreeable  one  to  me;  but  I  am  detii 
by  my  profession;  and  an  absence  of  so  long  ii 
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necesBary  for  me  to  devote  myself  to  it  with  singleiiesB  of 
purpose.  If,  in  addition  to  the  labors  of  my  profession,  I 
shoold  have  the  book  on  my  mind,  I  should  not  have  an  enjoy- 
able  moment  of  leisure,  &  should  take  the  risk  of  overwork- 
ing—a thing  no  man  can  afford  to  do  twice. 

I  have,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to  dismiss  the  book; 
&  the  same  reasoning  requires  me  also  to  decline  your  offer. 
To  fnmish  the  articles  would  require  labor,  &  to  furnish  them 
with  anything  like  regularity  would  make  me  anxious. 

Your  letter  reminded  me  of  what  Macaulay  says  of  the 
letters  of  instruction  Hastings  used  to  receive  from  the  E. 
India  Company— Moral  lectures  against  extortions  &  demands 
for  more  rupees.  I  have  turned  your  good  advice  respecting 
overwork  against  yon,  &  refused  the  rupees, 

I  was  so  much  pleased  with  what  yon  said  about  the  poli- 
tics of  America,  that  I  took  the  liberty  to  read  it  to  my  father 
A  brother,  who  agreed  with  me  in  my  estimation  of  it 

I  ought  to  have  staid  a  few  weeks  in  some  quiet  place  in 
Europe  &  prepared  my  journal,  &  just  handed  it  over  to 
Fields,  on  landing.  But  I  am  too  late  to  retreat  now.  I  have 
begun  my  professional  labors,  ft  cannot  step  aside. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  truly  grateful  to  yon  for 
the  interest  yon  have  taken  in  my  work,  &  for  the  delicate 
manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  all  that  you  have  said.  I 
can  only  add  that  if  I  have  anything  for  the  journals  which 
it  wUl  be  more  gain  than  ex;>en8e  for  them  to  print,  I  shall 
take  pleasure  in  giving  preference  to  the  Evening  Post. 
Yours  truly 


About  a  month  later  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Dana: 

sichabd  h.  dana  to  biqelow 

Boston,  Nov.  21, 1860. 
Dear  Sir: 

A  few  days  ago  a  number  of  us  gave  a  dinner  to  Gov. 
Banks,  to  testify  our  sense  of  the  value  of  his  services  (as 
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Governor)  to  the  cause  of  science  &  letters.  I 
Tate,— 80  as  to  exclude  all  official  notice  of  : 
papers,— yet,  as  our  object  was  to  gratify  him 
know  tiie  feeling  entertained  towards  him,  soi 
seems  necessary  to  effect  the  end. 

I  believe  no  notice  of  it  has  apjieared  anyw! 
it  to  yonr  taste  &  judgment  to  treat  it  approp 
at  all— whichever  yon  do  will  be  coincided  in  I 

The  principal  gentlemen  present  were,  A 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Pres.  Felton,  I 
Ed.  Bigelow,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Dr.  I.  Bigelow, ! 
Hoar,  Col.  Sargent,  Whipple  &c.— some  five  &  1 

We  live  in  a  new  country!  The  test  of  th' 
man  not  nominated  by  the  oligarchy,  ft  not 
their  canse,  has  been  applied.  It  has  revealed 
state  than  I  expected.  But  this  only  proves  t 
revelation.    Every  delay  diminishes  the  recnp 

Another  carious  result  is  the  proof  of  the  : 
who  have  been  denouncing  ns  &  crying  for  tli 
small  northern  wing  of  the  Secessionists  t 

Bat  these  are  times  worthy  of  men  of  thoi: 
power  to  live  inl 

Tours  troly 


During  the  snnuner  of  1860  a  yotmg  gentlemii 
ofiSce  and  handed  me  the  following  letter,  wh: 
in  interest  ever  since,  by  reason  of  its  being 
first  milestone  in  the  career  of  William  Deaii 
he  was  then  young,  without  experience  in  mel 
nalism,  and  as  literary  work— which  then  mi 
of  books— was  the  department  he  thought  himi 
or  his  taste  inclined  him,  to  fill,  we  did  not  "I 

Mr.  Howells  has  since  then  made  it  sufficientl;i 
if  he  had  been  put  into  the  traces  at  that  earl) 
life  he  would  not  only  have  made  an  excellent 
nalist,  but  might  have  ultimately  occupied  the 
Mr.  GodMn  afterwards  lent  so  much  distinctiii 
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JAKBB  T.  FIELDe  TO  BIOELOW 

Boston,  Angnst  13, 1860. 
135  Wasbinqton  Stbebt. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

Now  here  is  a  yonng  man  to  be  secured  for  The  Post.  He 
is  one  of  our  writers  in  The  Atlantic,  (Bead  every  line  of  the 
I>oem  I  enclose  which  appears  in  the  Sept.  No.  &  copy  it  too), 
and  he  has  had  mnch  experience  on  a  western  paper.  We 
all  think  so  highly  of  his  talents  here  that  if  we  coald  keep 
him  we  wonld.  He  choOses  The  Post  of  all  papers  in  the 
Union,  &  if  yon  get  him  for  your  literary  work  &c.  yon  get  a 
lad  who  will  be  worth  his  weight  &c.  &c.  &c.  His  name  is  Wm. 
Dean  Howells.  Lowell  &  Holmes  pnt  the  poem  "The  Pilot's 
Story*  among  the  fine  things  of  onr  day. 

Yrs.  always 


Shortly  after  the  Presidential  election  which  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President,  I  received  a  note  from 
N.  P.  Willis,  enclosing  the  followuig  from  Brantz  Mayer  of 
Baltimore,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  be  in  my 
power  in  some  way  to  go  to  the  relief  of  his  correspondent: 


BBANTZ  HATEB  TO  N.  P.  WILLIS 
Confidential 

Baltimobb,  llth  November,,  1860. 
Ujf  dear  WUlut 

I  am  Bony  thftt  oar  correapondence  (which  haa  been  interrupted  for 
some  months)  ahonld  be  renewed  under  cirenmstances  of  deep  pain,  in 
vbich,  I  am  gnre,  you  will  sincerely  share.  A  shameful  bank  failure 
here,  during  the  week  before  last,  has  swept  away  at  one  blow  the 
accumulations  of  several  yean,  and  left  me,  at  51,  a  stranded  wreck, 
with  very  little  more  than  $100  of  available  meney  in  my  pocket  1    My 
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regular  professional  practice  has  been  of  very  little 
income,— since  mj  engagement  in  winding  up  the  McIX 
New  Orleana  during  five  years  has  taken  me  for  six 
out  of  the  city.  To  recur  to  it,  instantly,  as  a  means  of 
family  is  impossible ;  so  that  we  count  it  a  happy  circu 
own  the  home  over  our  heads  without  any  encmnb 
property.  You  will  easily  comprehend,  old  friend, 
much  depressed,  sleepless,  &  nerroos  from  this  aadd 
unexpected  calamity.  But  I  must  lose  not  a  moment  i% 
if  not  to  retrieve  fortune  or  comparative  ease,  at  leas 
debt  &  to  make  a  living  for  the  nine  females  depeodei 

The  instrument  in  my  hand— the  pen— seema  to  i 
and  I  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  sit  down,  this  Sod 
write  this  note  to  you  d  the  dear  Qeneroi  jointly,  a 
consideration  of  my  case,  and  an  inquiry,  whether  ' 
your  aid,  I  could  not  get  an  employment  in  New  York ' 
or  political  writership  which  would  give  as  from  $200( 
for  the  present.  It  is  very  likely  that  I  could  bring 
lished  concern  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  as  a  p 
least  long  investment  upon  the  consideration  of  my  a 
ment    This  would  be  through  friends. 

I  know,  dear  Willis,  that  I  need  not  a  word  to  jroui 
for  me  on  eaHy  and  energetic  conaideration  of  this  nu 
I  think,  is  clearer  than  ever,  ft  my  writing  facility 
from  twenty  years  ago,  though  probably  more  chastet 
&  experience.  Mention  these  things,  with  my  love, 
Oeneral,  who  is  more  frequently  in  town  than  you  a 
knowa  better  the  wants  and  the  wanters,  who  may  or  i 
to  consider  favorably  my  proposal.  I  am  not  unequt 
work,  when  I  have  others  to  labor  for.  Pride  faUs  be 
we  must  be  prompt,  eager,  &  not  desponding,  else  we  s 

If,  on  consultation  with  the  General,  anything  can 
afFording  an  assured  revenne,  based  upon  the  payme 
in  an  establishment  of  assured  character,  my  plan  wo 
to  New  York  as  soon  as  practicable,  ft  to  take  up  qoai 
ily  somewhere  in  a  cheap  neighborhood  on  the  river  o 
to  avoid  the  extravagances  of  the  city  life,  and  its  tei 
poor  children. 

And  so,  dear  Willis,  ft  my  valued  friend  Morris,  pi 
these  things  with  the  kindnen  I  know  exists  in  both  o 
best  regards  to  all,  believe  me  ever  ft  truly  your  frie 

Though  I  had  then  never  been  brought  inti 
rdations  with  Mr.  Mayer,  I  knew  him  by  repnl 
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by  knowing  rather  intimately  some  of  his  intimate  friends. 
I  knew  also  that  he  was,  with  a  single  exception,  perhaps  the 
most  accomplidied  man  in  Maryland.  For  onr  common 
friends'  sake  as  well  as  his  own,  I  was  anxions  to  serve  him. 
The  convention  that  was  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  which  had  already  declared  itself  oat  of 
the  Union,  was  soon  to  meet.  It  occurred  to  me  that  Mr. 
Mayer,  as  coming  from  a  slave  State,  as  president  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  anthor  of  one  or  two  hooks 
of  good  repute,  besides  being  well  known  by  name,  at  least 
thronghont  the  slave  States,  might  possibly  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  attend  that  convention  and  give  tiie  readers  of  the 
Evening  Post  a  more  sensible  and  dispassionate  acconnt  of  it 
than  conld  be  expected  from  professional  reporters.  Under 
snch  impressions  I  wrote  to  him,  proposing  such  a  mission.  I 
accompanied  that  proposal  with  an  invitation  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Mayer  to  visit  me  at  my  country  home.  On  the  16th  of  No- 
vember I  received  from  him  the  reply  given  below. 

The  professional  correspondence  which  follows,  between 
myself  and  Brantz  Mayer,  L.  Pettigrew,  and  B.  B.  Bhett, 
sheds  a  lurid  light  on  the  condition  of  public  opinion  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  which  would  not  be  intelligible  to  this 
generation,  and  of  qnestionable  credibility  except  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  actual  witnesses,  participators  or  sufferers  in 
what  they  describe. 


BK&NTZ  UATEB  TO  BIQELOW 

5th  Ava.  HoTW,  Friday  night, 
16  Nov.  1860. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Mrs.  Mayer  unites  cordially  with  me  in  thanks  for  your 
kind  invitation  to  visit  Mrs.  Bigelow  &  yourself  at  yonr  coun- 
try residence.  Upon  consultation,  we  find  that  we  mnst  deny 
ourselves  that  great  pleasure  at  present,  as  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  US  to  remain  away  over  Sunday. 

Let  me  assure  yon  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kindness  of 
yonr  offer  to  me  of  a  correspondence  from  the  Soutii  during 
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this  winter  or  a  part  of  it.  I  will  give  yott  a  dei 
probably  on  Tuesday  next,  and  hope  yon  will  n( 
detriment  by  my  delay  of  acceptance  or  refusa 
consult  with  a  couple  of  friends  in  Baltimore 
advice  I  am  accnstomed  to  rely  when  my  own  min< 
in  determining.  The  step  is  an  important  one,  ai 
consciooB  of  Qxe  confidence  yon  have  so  flatterinj 
mime. 

Tout 


Four  days  later  I  received  the  promised  reply: 


BBANTZ  11AT£B  TO  BIGELOW 

BALTiHOBa,  20th  Novel 
Mjf  dear  Sir: 

In  compliance  with  my  promise  to  give  a  defini 
yonr  proposal  on  to-day,  (Tuesday),  I  beg  leave 
consulted  several  friends,  &  am  advised  by  th 
your  kind  proposal  with  a  slight  modification. 

I  will  go  to  Charleston  &  other  points  of  ir 
South,  for  the  purposes  described  in  our  interv: 
there  for  such  a  period  as,  upon  consultation,  m  i 
advisable.  The  engagement  to  be  for  not  less  thi . 
ft  the  compensation  for  that  month  to  be  at  the 
dollars  per  week.  If  I  remain  over  a  month,  r  i 
tion  to  be  on  your  own  terms— $50  per  week  foi 
sequent  to  the  1st  month.  My  travelling  expi 
home,  to  he  paid  in  addition  to  my  weekly  salary 

The  modification  suggested  for  the  first  mon 
on  the  expense  which  I  would  necessarily  incui 
month  in  a  new  place  with  the  arrangements  a 
of  which  I  am  entirely  unacquainted.  My  friet  i 
the  natnre  of  my  engagement  with  you  requires  : 
in  the  best  establishments,  which,  in  all  likeli  i 
present,  be  very  crowded  &  expensive.    Certai 
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not  Bknlk  in  obscare  lod^gs  or  manifest  the  "res  angnsta." 
This,  let  me  assure  you,  is  not  nrged  in  a  spirit  of  pressure 
or  extravagance,  but  as  part  of  the  policy  I  should  pursue  in 
regard  to  my  social  position  in  a  region  where  much  regard  is 
paid  to  externals.  To  be  perfectly  frank— I  ought  to  have, 
at  least,  $20  per  week  for  myself  in  the  South,  while  my 
family,  which  is  large,  would  require,  at  present,  about  $40. 
I  find,  on  consultation  with  experienced  men,  that  your 
views  not  only  meet  their  hearty  approval,  but  are  applauded 
for  their  patriotic  impulae.  The  publication  of  the  exact 
facts  by  a  journal  like  yours,  must,  in  their  judgment,  do  good, 
if  good  can  be  done  by  calm  statements  &  a  lingering  love  of 
the  Union. 

Very  truly,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged 


In  the  interval  between  the  receipt  of  this  and  the  preced- 
ing letter,  I  received  the  following  note  from  E.  B.  Bhett, 
Jr.,  the  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury.  It  was  in  reply 
to  a  letter  from  me,  asking  whether  he  thought  any  serious 
objections  would  be  made  to  or  difBculties  encountered  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post  attending  to  r^)ort  the 
debates  in  the  constitutional  convention  which  was  about  to 
be  held  in  Charleston,  alleging  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
as  a  sufficient  motive  for  securing  the  ntmost  publicity  for  the 
deliberations  of  that  body. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  was  famed  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  its  extreme  views  on  the  slavery  question  and  as  the 
organ  of  the  moat  fanatical  portion  of  the  disunion  party  in 
the  South.  It  was  the  public  print  which  contributed  more 
perhaps  than  any  press  in  the  Northern  States,  by  its  ex- 
travagant utterances  in  favor  of  nationalizing  slavery  and  in 
denunciation  of  the  North,  to  bring  on  there  a  reaction  against 
slavery.  It  was  rare  for  the  Evening  Post  to  go  to  press  in 
those  days  without  an  extract,  longer  or  shorter,  from  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Mercury. 

Mr.  Bhett's  answer  to  my  inquiry,  which  follows,  was  one 
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of  those  explosions  of  discourtesy  and  mffianiE 
the  readers  of  the  Mercury  were  familiar,  but  v 
as  I  necessarily  was  in  those  days  with  the  eth 
of  the  press  of  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
ima^e  myself  exposed  to  from  any  of  its  edit 


B.  B.  SHBTT,  JB,  TO  BIQELOW 

Mercur 

Cbablbbtos,  N 
JoHiT  BiOELOw,  'Eaii., 

Dear  Sir: 
I  have  received  your  note  of  the  13th  inst 
the  Evening  Post  sending  on  a  reporter  to  rt 
ceedings  of  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina 
17th. 

In  my  opinion  your  reporter  would  run  gr( 
life,  and  I  am  sure  would  not  be  allowed  to  r< 
ceedings.  Bepresenting  that  paper  he  would 
tarred  and  feathered  and  made  to  leave  the  stal 
est  possible  treatment  consistent  with  the  viewf 
here. 

The  Mercury  and  Courier  will  both  have 
porters  present,  and  in  that  way,  through  these 
may  expect  to  gain  all  the  information  necessa 
or  representative  of  the  Evening  Post  would  b 
ing  here.  He  would  come  witii  his  life  in  his  hs 
probably  be  hung. 

Prof  esBionally  yo 


In  1867  I  visited  Oharleaton,  at  the  time  whe 
vention  was  being  held  for  the  formation  of  a 
tion  for  the  State  of  South  -Carolina  to  take  tl 
disunion  constitntion  organized  in  1860.    The 
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of  the  Bhett  family  of  whom  I  could  then  get  any  information 
was  a  conductor  of  a  street-car  in  Charleston.  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Civil  War,  which  bad  proved  so  disastrous  to 
his  compatriots,  had  forced  one  of  the  Bhett  family,  at  least, 
to  be  useful  to  them,  which  as  journalists  they  had  never  been. 
I  sent  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bhett 's  letter  to  Mr.  Mayer.  In  a  few 
days  I  received  the  following  letter  from  him,  curiously  illus- 
trative of  the  terrorism  prevailing  even  among  the  slave- 
holders themselves.  Acteon  was  again  pursued  by  his  own 
hounds. 


BRUnZ  UAYSB  TO  BIGELOV 

Baluhobb,  23  November,  1860. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Bhett's  observations  seem  to  place  any  correspondrait 
of  your  paper  from  Carolina  in  snch  a  position  that  it  wonld 
be  impossible  for  him  to  perform  his  duties  efficiently  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  conduct  himself  with  that  degree  of 
social  frankness,  which,  at  least,  would  satisfy  his  self  respect. 
Intolerance  seems  to  have  overwhelmed  every  other  feeling! 
If  a  simple  Beporter  of  speeches  cannot  be  safe,  how  could 
a  person  who  must  deal  witb  opinions,  facts,  &  current  events, 
escape  the  harshest  usagef  I  confess  I  was  not  prepared 
for  such  violence,  though  several  occurrences  might  have 
warned  me.  In  such  a  condition  of  society  a  writer  would  be 
under  constant  apprehension :  because,  no  matter  how  right, 
or  how  Southern  he  might  be,  the  fact  of  mere  connection 
with  the  northern  press  is  sufficient  to  make  one  a  cnlprit  at 
the  bar  of  Carolina  opinion!    Eheu! 

I  hate  concealments.  They  are  the  sources  of  all  sorts  of 
misapprehensions.  In  an  inflamed  re^on  like  Carolina,  they 
would  convert  a  saint  into  a  spy.  Bnt,  independently  of  any 
public  results,  there  is  a  private  feeling  which  makes  one 
reltictant  to  perform  any  duty  which  imposes  restraint  o» 
one's  social  relations.  The  very  fact  that  the  purpose  of  my 
residence  in  the  South  was  necessarily  secret,  would  impair 
my  usefulness  to  yon,  because  it  would  limit  my  correspon- 
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dence  to  very  little  more  than  the  meagre  repc 
will  get,  at  little  cost,  hj  telegraph.  No  one 
fortable  nnder  the  sense  of  insecurity,  in  such 
as  the  one  your  letter  describes. 

I  jot  these  things  down  rapidly  after  readii 
to  the  two  friends  with  whom  I  had  before  ' 
They  are  very  decided  in  thinking  that  it  wonl 
for  me  to  midertake  the  mission  (really  honor 
nnder  such  circnmstances.  I  have,  therefore, 
I  majf  have  prevented  yon  from  making  anothe 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  always  feel  bound  in  gri 
for  your  kind  intention  in  devising  the  schi 
half  suspect,  you  formed  mainly  for  my  a 
was  a  generous  act,  of  which  I  shall  always  1 
sensible. 

Yet,  my  dear  Sir,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  I 
saved  for  you.  I  wish  I  could  earn  it  honestly  fr< 
other  literary  way,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  p 
received"  under  such  circumstances,  in  Carolv. 
well  one  must  be  at  ease  in  mind,  and  what  on 
opinions  would  be  worth,  "walking  among  the  b 
shares,"  yon  can  say  without  any  hint  from  me 

These  views  are  not  founded  on  timidity,  but 
apprehension  of  all  dealings  with  a  half-ci 
exalted  by  political  passion,— and  on  a  sense  i 
do  my  whole  duty  to  you  in  discharge  of  a  liberi 
Yonr  letter,  with  Bhett's  remark,  has  made  me 
anxious  about  the  South  I    It  is  a  frightful  deE 

Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  &  get  me  amon 

York  some  of  these  days,  when  I  will  be  mor 

among  "pahnettos,"  "red  stars,"  and  "rattl 

Truly  your 


I  thai  made  some  other  suggestion  to  Mr.  Ir 
no  copies  of  any  of  my  letters  to  him)  in  wh 
serve  him.  Though  I  have  made  an  earnest  efFoi 
hitiierto  disappointed  in  securing  any  of  the  i 
especially  the  one  to  which  the  following  is  a  rep 
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^USTZ  MAYtB  TO  BZSBLOW 

Bujraron,  10  December,  1860. 
Jfy  dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  mncfa  obliged  hy  jour  contmned  aolieitnde  for 
my  welfare,  ft  for  the  aaggestion  of  an  oecnpation  wfaidi 
nt]{B^t  suit  my  capacity  m  New  York,  and,  probably,  in  yonr 
office.  That  I  have  not  written  yoa  sooner  moat  not  be  re- 
garded by  yon  as  neglectfat  I  will  reply  to  yoo,  at  length, 
in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  let  yo«  jvdge,  instead  of  absolute 
deciding  for  myself.  For  a  week  or  two  I  have  beat  a  good 
deal  occupied  by  some  pressing  matters  whidi  deprived  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  yon  in  the  manner  in  which  ao 
important  an  affair  on^t  to  be  approached.  Besides  Qna^ 
some  parties  here  have  made  a  proposal  to  me  to  nnite  in  the 
porehaae  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot— (an  evening  paper), 
which,  yon  may  remember,  is  an  old  ga2ette  of  Qna  dty,  bat 
has  raUier  ran  down  at  the  heels  dnring  the  last  five  or  6 
years.  Its  snbflcription  ft  advertising  patronage  still  pay  the 
expenses  of  publication,  while  the  type,  paper,  good-will,  ftc 
ftc.,  are  valaed  at  abont  9  or  10  thoosand  dollars.  Dnring  the 
preaidential  campaign,  this  paper  has  been  a  Bell  ft  Everett 
jonmal ;  bat,  at  all  times,  was  disposed  to  treat  Mr.  Lincoln  with 
80  mnch  fairness  that  many  folks  have  charged  it  with  decided 
Repabllcan  tendencies,  llie  project  now  on  foot  is  to  revive 
the  paper  fally;— to  give  a  vigorous  anpport  to  all  efforts 
either  for  the  Continuation  of  oar  Union,  or  for  the  Union 
of  as  many  of  the  states  as  can  be  still  held  in  bonds  of  Amity 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  exists;  and  to  advocate,  in  this 
border  state,  the  duty  of  giving  the  new  president  a  fair  trial, 
before  assaming  that  we  have  canse  for  secession.  The 
Union  feelinfr  here  is  decided;  yet,  men  who  are  intolerant 
of  any  possibility  of  dissolving  the  compact,  are  in  a  hurrff 
to  Rcronimodate  matters,— and,  finding  the  prospect,  jnst  now, 
apparently  hopeless,  look  rather  to  the  Sonth  than  the  North 
for  their  future  afBliations.  In  truth,  our  Middle  States,  half 
emptied  of  slaves,  are  in  a  more  bewildered  &  unlucky  condi- 
tion than  the  others  where  freedom  or  slavery  is  decidedly 
the  vital  &  predominant  institution.    I  have  no  other  know- 
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ledge  of  sach  a  state  of  public  &  private  anxiet 
depression,  rather,  as  exists  now  in  Baltimore  I 
letters  received  yesterday  from  my  brother-i* 
chant,  who  is  now  in  New  England  on  busin 
North  is  eqnally  anxious,  depressed,  &  perhap. 
Soath  seems  to  be  all  passion: — it  is  a  stage 
And  then,  withal,  there  is  not  in  Congress  a  s: 
ing  mind,  or  a  single  predominating  influence, 
invoked,  in  this  hour  of  peril,  to  pacify  and  guii 

"Oh,  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolol" 
hour  of  bold  old  Harry  Clay  to  rally  what  is  nc 
Congress,  and  to  give  heart,  for  its  expression, 
conservatism  which  is  tyrannically  silenced  eve 
of  Bichmondt 

And  this  reminds  me  of  your  inquiry  abc 
A  letter  to  a  friend  here  says— that  in.  aU  t. 
Charleston,  Pettigrew  is  the  onli/  one  who  < 
Union  &  hia  old  political  loves  I 

In  this  juncture,  it  has  Btruck  me  to  ask  yon  v 
the  leading  moderate  &  conservative  men  in  Ne 
is  not  interest  enough  in  this  border  post  to 
a  paper,  which,  if  I  have  the  management 
ihoToughly  national  as  well  as  fair  to  the  inc 
istration,— unless  aggression  on  its  part  releast 
states  clearly  from  tiie  bond  of  Union.  Of  so 
I  have  no  fear:  I  never  had  any.  When  thej 
Parliament,  he  told  them  "the  best  way  to  ma 
to  put  a  radical  on  the  treasury  benches."—  "? 
how  suddenly  Bicbelieu  recovers,  (in  the  play), 
by  Louis  with  "most  ahsohde  power"— &  find 


"The  might  of  France  had  paased  into  hia  v 

What  a  £^t  the  Federal  influence  is,  in  al 
directions!  Whose  glory  could  be  augmented 
over  the  wreck  of  this  Republic?  The  worst 
that  South  Carolina  knows  this  quite  as  well  i 
&  therefore  precipitates  an  issue— which  must  i 
never." 

I  began  this  note  merely  to  write  a  page,  ex 
I  have  rambled  into  two  or  three  other  matters 
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IKM,  the  other  of  old  natumolUjf,  vliich  none  of  ns  can  f^v9 
good  bje  to  witiiont  heart  breaJdng'.    Pray  think  of  Qu 
Patriot  plan,  Dndo*  my  direction,  Jfc  let  me  know  wheUier  we 
could  not  get  aome  material  aid  from  New  York. 
Truly,  yoor  oUiged  friend 


A  few  days  later  I  enclosed  to  Mr.  Mayer  an  extract  from 
the  Richmond  Enquirer  threatening  onr  capital  at  Washing- 
ton. To  that  I  received  the  following  very  deliberate  and 
carefully  considered  letter,  the  significance  and  importance 
of  which  consist  in  the  fact  that,  althon^  one  of  the  most 
temperate,  reasonable  and  thon^tfnl  men  by  nature  that  had 
become  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  slave  States,  he  still 
made  no  concealment  of  his  convictions  that  slavery  was 
really  more  important  than  the  Union. 


^UNTZ  HATIEB  TO  BIOELOW 

Baltw  OBE,  Dec.  28,  I860. 
Afy  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  have  received  yonrs  of  the  27th  and  the  newspaper  ex- 
tract from  the  Richmond  Enquirer  threatening  the  armed  oc- 
cupation of  the  U.  States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  no  snch  project  is,  at  present,  contemplated  hy 
the  citizens  of  these  states,  or  that  the  suggestion  receives 
the  least  comitenance  from  any  respectable  number  of  our 
citizens.  Speaking  only  for  Maryland,  however,  I  think  I 
may  say,  wi&ont  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our 
state  is  a  Union-loving  and  law-abiding  commonwealth,  ft 
will  continue  so  until  nothing  remains  for  hope,— and  resis- 
tance becomes  a  duty. 

I  was  invited  to  a  meeting  of  our  private  citizens  last 
night,  which  was  attended  very  fully  by  persons  of  property, 
discretion,  ft  influence.    The  invitation  was  not  a  pubUc  one, 
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&  I  never  attended  an  assembly  of  our  peo 
eqnal  respect  or  confidence.  The  paramonn 
Umon,  &  a  cordial  determination  to  save  it, 
phatically  declared,— nay,— the  expression  on 
was  nnanimons.  The  hope  seemed  to  be  in 
conciliatorj/  attitude  of  the  Border  states,  i 
,  tenance.  It  was  resolved,  as  yon  will  see  by 
hold  a  mass  TJnion-meeting  in  our  City,  in 
abont  a  week ;  so  that,  I  feel  confident,  there  v 
expression  of  oar  City's  will  on  these  subject 
but  be  salutary,  if  there  is  still  reason  left— I 
—to  be  addressed  successfully. 

But  I  am  not  a  prophet.  What  the  "next 
(as  yon  say)— may  bring  forth,  I  cannot  prt 
nine,  yon  Imow,  have  changed  the  whole  aspe 
tion;  &,  from  the  government  of  Constitutic 
then  prevailed,  we  have  been  unhappily  hurri 
of  revolution.     One  thing,  however,  permit  m( 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  the  movii 
motives  of  the  secessionist  leaders,  the  questio] 
have  started  the  revolutionary  ball  is  one  that 
aroused  the  whole  South;  nor  will  I  believe  1 
until  it  can  secnre— (if  possible  m  the  Vnioi 
tional  recognition  of  all  its  just  demands.  The 
as  at  present  viewed,  involves  rights  of  e 
and  future  territorial  rights.  These,  the  I 
believes,  will  be  pnt  in  imminent  jeopardy  m 
iug  administration.  The  people,  alarmed  for 
&  means  of  livelihood,  and  aroused  on  this  i 
beyond  the  original  design  of  their  leaders, 
matter  out  of  tiie  hands  of  the  politicians;  a 
they  say  (&  perhaps  wisely)  that,  having  goui 
have,  let  us,  now  &  forever,  settle  this  angi 
review  of  our  Constitutional  compact,  so  that 
time  to  come,  removed  from  the  political  batt 

I  pray  yon  to  regard  this  as  plain,  onex 
Ton  know  me,  I  hope,  sufficiently  to  be  con 
give  yon  no  false  information  on  a  topic  or  a 
national  danger.  Counsel  justice :  Connsc 
Counsel  the  kind  word  from  the  powerful  me 
party,  or  the  powerftd  cUusses.    This  is  dn< 
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dent  &  party  repFesentiiig  a  popular  minority,  to  the  Majority 
they  have  defeated  in  a  republic!  It  is  not  inconsistent,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  with  their  dignity  or  their  future  sue- 
cess  in  administration.  But  all  such  declarations  of  coercion 
and  all  such  expressions  of  contemptuous  or  school-boy  for- 
bearance as  have  been  recently  uttered  by  some  of  the  Bepnb- 
lican  Orators  can  have  no  effect  except  to  estrange  the  willing 
hearts  of  the  Border  States  men  who  are  striving  to  ^ve  rea- 
sonable tone  to  the  demands  which  they  hope  to  insist  on  as 
satisfactory  of  Southern  rights.  Why  should  this  not  be  sol 
If  you  oU  assent  to  what  we  aU  agree  to  be  Constitntional  law, 
at  present,— why  cannot  we  make  that  constitutional  law,  so 
ascertained,  part  of  the  Constitntion  itself?  Inserted  there, 
in  unmistakable  language,  the  Negro  will  be  forever  out  of 
the  arena.  I  can  very  well  understand  that  this  may  not  suit 
the  purposes  of  many  Northern,  &  of  some  Southern  poli- 
ticians; but  I  am  sure  I  am  addressing  one  who,  at  this  honr, 
transcends  all  politics ;  &,  with  the  heart  of  a  tme  patriot— 
loving  his  whole  covntry  in  its  entirety,  &  each  state  in  its 
Unity,  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  strengthen  the 
national  bond.  Let  not  the  Union  be  broken  up  in  our  day  I 
Let  not  us,  who  address  and  influence  masses  by  our  voices 
or  pens,  say  or  print  a  word  that  will  not  tend  to  conciliate 
the  irritated  and  the  rash.  I  counsel,— as  I  would  admit  in 
my  own  case,— «o  yielding  of  principle;  but  I  advise,  (as  in 
this  instance  I  would  act),  that  amid  aucdi  diversities  of  inter- 
est and  opinion,  it  is  our  duty  to  sacrifice  individual  or  stub- 
bom  views  in  the  spirit  of  honorable  compromise  which 
actuated  snch  men  as  Clay  &  Webster  in  times  of  far  less  dan- 
ger. I  think  you  may  safely  rely  on  Maryland  as  a  Union 
State  till  the  last  moment  of  hope.  In  the  middle  of  this 
Union,  we  are,  properly,  mediators  betwixt  the  North  and 
South.  We  are  eminently  conservative  and  peaceful.  But 
the  North  must  not  consider  us  indifferent  to  tiie  South,  nor 
the  South  imagine  us  heedless  of  its  rights  &  fate.  Its  rights, 
in  our  judgmoit,  should  be  secured  forever  hereafter  from 
the  hazard  of  all  real  or  electioneering  assaults ;  and  its  fate 
depends  on  that  guaranteed  security,  or  on  its  ability  to 
defend  itself  in  independence.  I  have  much  hope  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  come  to  the  rescue  in  this  time  of  need.  Pennsyl- 
vania is,  in  truth,  as  conservative  as  Maryland  or  Virg^a, 
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Why  shonld  not  New  York  be  with  us  too  and  thus  yield  their 
two  stont  arms  for  the  Union  to  rest  ont 

Pardon  this  long  letter.  It  is  written,  as  yon  see,  with 
some  feeling,  for  it  is  written  with  hope.  That  hope  may  be 
cherished  &  instilled,  even,  by  my  wishes ;  bnt  how  can  either 
of  ns  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  will  be  ever  anything, 
in  his  nationality,  bnt  a  Citizen  of  these  United  States?  I 
have  written,  also,  because  I  tmst  tbat,  believing  the  accuracy 
of  the  opinions  yon  have  songht  from  me,  you  will  influence 
others  in  the  view  that  this  is  no  temporary  dispute  of  an 
electioneering  character,  but  a  great,  fundamental,  organic 
question ;— the  South  is  in  earnest;— that  these  Border  States 
are  yet  loyal  to  the  Union  &  its  Constitution;  and  that  the 
magnanimous  victors  in  the  late  contest  may  honorably  con- 
ciliate, unless  they  are  resolved  to  destroy. 

I  have  considered  these  matters  altogether  witiiout  refer- 
ence to  the  secession  or  other  conduct  of  S.  Carolina.  That 
is  one  question ;  the  settlement  of  the  slave  question,  among 
the  states  still  in  the  Union,  is  another  and  somewhat  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Come,  good  friend,  to  the  rescue  of  all  of  us, 
and  especially  of  all  of  us  in  Maryland,  where  you  have  so 
many  ties.  Maryland  will  be  a  comfortless  spot  in  the  next 
six  months  if  civil  war  result  from  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  North. 

When  do  you  come  ont  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  & 
believe  me,  in  great  haste,  truly  your  obliged  friend 


I  have  not  (of  course)  written  this  hasty  letter  for  pnblica^ 
tion  "from  your  Baltimore  Correspondent";  but  if  you  think 
it  could  do  good,  as  coming  from  one  who  is  no  politician  &  a 
very  moderate  person  in  his  politics  generally,  it  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. Correct  the  langnage  as  you  will,  if  you  print  for  what 
it  may  be  worth  as  giving  one  (&  an  honest,  Maryland)  view 
of  the  matter. 


Here  our  correspondence  terminated.  Though  Mr.  Mayer 
was  unwilling  to  be  identified  with  those  who  were  laboring  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union  without  extending  the  ter- 
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ritorial  area  of  slaveiy,  he  condescended  to  accept  an  office- 
paymaster  in  the  army  or  something  of  that  sort— from 
President  Lincoln  shortly  after  the  inauguration,  and  held  it, 
I  believe,  for  the  remainder  of  Mb  active  life. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Bhett  which  I  have  quoted  recalls  another 
from  a  very  different  kind  of  person,  also  a  South  Carolinian, 
which  I  received  six  years  before.  It  was  from  Mt.  Petti- 
grew,  then  the  most  eminent  barrister  in  all  the  slave  States, 
if  not  the  only  prominent  man  who  was  willing  to  avow  and 
let  his  neighbors  know  that  he  thought  the  Union  more  im- 
portant than  slavery  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  He  is  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  preceding  letters  of  Mr.  Mayer  as  "the 
only  one  who  cleaves  to  the  Union  and  his  old  political  loves." 
I  had  written  to  him  to  learn  if  be  would  tell  me  how  far  the 
complimentary  dinner  given,  to  Brooks,  one  of  the  ruffians 
who  assaulted  Charlea  Sumner  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Washington,  and  the  complimentary  speeches  and  threats 
made  by  Brooks's  uncle.  Senator  Butler,  at  that  dinner, 
reflected  the  sentiment  or  expressed  the  prevailing  feeling  of 
the  people  of  the  South,  especially  of  South  Carolina.  Though 
I  have  no  copy  of  the  letter,  I  rather  infer,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  reply,  that  I  probably  asked  him  to  allow  me  the  privilege 
of  ^ving  his  answer  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  lived  and  died  a  Union  man— a  privilege 
which  he  purchased  at  a  great  price.  It  made  him  speech- 
less and  powerless  to  assist  others.  No  donbt  there  were 
many  shAring  his  convictions,  and,  like  him, 

Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds  under  PhJlistian  yoke. 


lb  PETTIQBXnr  TO  BIGELOW 

SuiJJVAH-  IsiAHi),  Oct  25, 1856. 
5tr; 

It  was  only  last  night  that  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
11th  inst.  on  my  return  to  this  place,  and  I  sympathise  so 
much  with  your  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  Union  that  I 
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lose  no  time  in  acknowledging  ii  Bnt  I  can  do  bo  only  on 
the  condition  that  this  commnnication  be  considered  strictly 
private,  for  nothing  coald  indnce  me  In  the  present  condition 
of  the  public  mind  to  depart  from  the  line  which  I  have  pre- 
scribed for  myself:  and  nothing  in  reference  to  the  common 
good  as  well  as  my  own  comfort  conld  be  more  injndicions 
than  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  report  of  Senator  Butler's 
speech  at  the  Brooks  dinner  is  correct,  bnt  snch  expreasions 
are  so  common  and  have  been  uttered  so  habitaally  of  late 
years,  that  altho  I  read  an  account  of  the  proceedings  on  that 
occasion,  I  retain  no  recollection  of  what  he  was  reported 
to  have  said.  This  indifference  is  owing  in  some  measare  to 
the  well  founded  conviction  that  there  is  great  exaggeration 
in  the  most  of  the  speeches  that  are  made,  and  that  many  of 
those  who  are  loudest  in  denouncing  the  Union  are  reluctantly 
forced  along  by  the  popular  current.  Still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  public  mind  in  South  Carolina  is  inflamed 
with  revolutionary  ideas  to  a  great  degree ;  and  if  the  Union 
depended  on  the  action  of  this  state,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  movement  party  would  control  our  destiny. 
That  party  are  kept  in  check  by  the  apprehension  of  being 
isolated,  and  left  out  of  the  councils  of  the  Southern  states. 
In  1852  they  receded  from  the  brink  of  action  for  that  reason 
—to  the  great  joy,  no  doubt,  of  a  great  many  of  their  hottest 
partisans,  who  had  no  taste  for  the  scenes  of  a  revolution, 
but  joined  in  the  cry  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  credits. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  South  would  not  stand 
emancipation  nor  anything  like  it;  but  I  have  no  idea  that 
Mr.  Fremont's  election  would  of  itself  effect  any  rising  of 
the  masses  against  the  Government  A  great  deal  would 
depend  on  the  address  and  ability  that  he  might  evince  in 
the  Presidential  chair.  If  he  shoidd,  like  Pierce,  re-echo  the 
cry  of  his  party,  and  send  out  manifestoes  in  the  tone  of  the 
North,  as  Pierce  has  done  in  that  of  the  South,  no  one  could 
answer  for  the  consequences.  Bnt  as  I  have  a  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fremont's  ability,  I  do  not  feel  my  sense  of  security 
in  the  Union  at  all  diminished  by  the  prospect  of  his  election. 
Nor  did  I  fflitertain  any  other  sentiments  when  that  event 
seemed  more  probable  than  it  does  at  present  Whether  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  likely  to  be  as  much  of  a  tool  as  the  Present 
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Incnmbent,  and  whether  the  North  wonld  bear  four  years 
more  of  agression  at  home  and  abroad,  with  MisBotiri  Com- 
promise  and  Foreign  Territory,  yon  can  jadge  far  better  than 
myself;  and  it  is  from  this  quarter  tiiat  the  danger,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  most  likely  to  come. 

With  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  sentiment  of  loyally 
to  the  Constitution  of  1787,  and  the  Government  which  it 
established,  and  to  the  American  name,  which  breathes  in 
your  letter,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

TourOb't  Serv't 


FRBBTON  KZNQ  TO  BIGELOW 

OcraxHSBUBOH,  Nov.  12, 1860. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  Lincoln  making  any  declara- 
tion to  anticipate  the  day  of  his  inangnration,  bnt  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Bryant  wrote*— for  we  cannot  be  too  secnre  upon 
such  a  point 

I  trost  all  is  well  and  I  congratulate  yon  on  the  result  of 
the  Election. 

I  hope  our  friend  Tild^i  is  satisfied  with  your  answer  and 
the  Country's  to  his  letter  to  Mr.  Kent 

With  my  kindest  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  all 
yoxirs, 

Yours  truly 


FKBaron  Kma  to  bioelow 

Washhtgton,  Deer.  3d,  1860. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  reached  here  Saturday  evening  and  have  not  yet  seen  or 
heard  any  thing  very  di^erent  from  tiie  usual  sights  and 

*  Hr.  Oreeler  of  the  Tribuite  had  been  indnlfring  in  some  of  what  Vr.  Lin- 
coln's biograidien  termed  "damaging  vagaries"  abont  "peaceable  secesmon,'' 
and  it  was  to  warn  him  against  any  mA  policy  that  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  the 
letter  retened  to. 
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eoimds  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  Congress.  So  far  as  I 
have  heard  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  friends  is  to 
make  no  proposition  to  the  Slave  propagandists.  Mr.  Seward 
says  our  tme  course  is  to  watch  and  wait  in  silence.  I  do  not 
find  any  republican  willing  to  entertain  the  idea  of  extending 
slavery.  Mr.  Weed's  article  saggesting  the  Missonri  line  is 
the  subject  of  some  conversation.  I  hope  no  evil  wiU  come  of 
its  suggestion.  All  that  Mr.  Calhoun  wanted  in  1847  was  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  Pacific  It  wonid  give 
to  Slavery  all  it  need  to  wish  for.  On  the  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses  today  at  noon  a  full  opportunity  will  be  had  to  see 
the  temper  of  Congress.  Though  there  may  be  no  demon- 
stration in  words,  I  shall  be  still  if  our  friends  will  be  dis- 
posed to  hear  propositiotis  and  suggestions  instead  of  making 
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Washington,  Deer.  25, 1860. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  21.  duly  reed,  and  on  this  Christmas  night,  of 
which  I  wish  a  great  many  merry  returns  to  yon  &  all  yours, 
it  is  pleasant  to  turn  one's  mind  from  the  jarring  events  and 
thoughts  that  crowd  upon  ns  here  to  the  happy  family  group 
of  which  yon  are  the  center. 

I  have  no  donbt  you  have  taken  the  correct  view  of  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  administration  and  of  tlie  pur- 
poses and  hopes  of  the  Secessionists.  Some  of  them  talk  of 
the  secession  as  only  a  temporary  thing— of  making  terms 
and  of  rennion.  I  do  not  think  any  compromise  whatever 
practicable.  The  secessionists  reqoire  that  slaves  shall  be 
pnt  upon  the  same  footing  as  horses  and  that  the  owners  shaU 
have  the  same  rights  in  both— in  other  words  to  establish 
slavery  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution  throughont  the 
Union. 

We  may  have  bloodshed,  though  I  hope  it  will  be  avoided. 
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But  it  IB  impossible  that  the  end  of  these  things  should  not 
be  good  for  the  coontiT'  and  good  for  mankind.  This  glorious 
Union,  the  essence  of  onr  free  form  of  Government  and  the 
hope  of  our  race  of  every  kindred  and  tor^e,  will  outlive  all 
its  enemies. 
My  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Bigelow. 
Tours  truly 


I^ESTON  EZNO  TO  BIOELOW 

Washinotdn,  Deer.  31, 1860. 
Dear  Friend: 

I  reed  yours  of  Dec.  29  by  Smiday's  mail.  The  idea  you 
suggest  occurred  to  me  a  fortnight  ago— and  I  talked  with  the 
Blairs  and  with  Trumbull  about  it.  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  has 
spent  the  summer  and  fall  with  his  family  at  the  House  of 
his  wife's  Father  in  Springfield,  said  the  subject  of  when  he 
should  come  on  had  been  talked  of  some  and  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  not  intend  to  come  to  Washington  till  the  last  of 
February,  that  after  he  came  here  he  could  have  no  time  to 
himself  &  that  he  intended  to  remain  at  home  as  long  as  he 
could  properly  do  bo  and  that  he  meant  to  have  Ms  cabinet  all 
settled  before  he  got  here.  I  wUl  talk  with  Mr.  Tmmball 
again,  tho  it  is  not  likely  he  will  change  his  arrangement  made, 
to  be  sure,  before  any  snch  cause  as  your  idea  Buggesta  existed 
—but  we  will  see.  I  hope  we  are  to  go  through  our  diffi- 
cnltieB  with  less  trouble  than  the  mntterings  of  treason 
threaten.  I  have  hopes  of  good  results  from  the  MeBsages 
of  all  our  Governors  and  prompt  declarations  of  onr  legis- 
latures which  meet  within  10  days— but  whatever  comes  in 
the  shape  of  Treason  must  be  met  and  consigned  to  a 
Traitor's  doom. 

We  shall  have  time  after  this  10  days  or  so  for  any  prepa- 
ration that  may  be  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  Capitol 
doea  not  fall  into  hands  hostile  to  our  Country— of  which  I 
have  no  apprehension. 

Yours  truly 
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Shortly  after  the  election  in  November  which  resulted  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Bepnblican  party  and  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Lincohi  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Godwin,  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Bryant,  called  at  my  ofiBce  in  the  Evening  Post,  and  said 
he  had  a  favor  to  ask  of  me.  I  answered  in  the  language  of 
the  gallant  Frenchman:  "If  it  is  possible  I  will  grant  it,  and 
if  not  I  will  try."  He  wished  me  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Chase,  whose  selection  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  bad 
been  already  decided  upon,  recommending  him,  Godwin,  for 
Naval  Officer,  a  position  he  had  once  before  occupied,  or  for 
some  other  remunsrative  place  in  the  New  York  custom-honse. 

I  replied  with  some  warmth;  "For  God's  sake,  Godwin, 
don't  go  back  into  the  custom-houae.  That  ia  not  a  snitable 
place  for  you.    Do  anything  but  that." 

He  said  in  substance:  "I  share  your  aversion  for  such  an 
employment,  but  I  have  practically  no  choice.  My  health  is 
very  much  impaired.  I  can  no  longer  depend  on  my  pen  for 
a  livelihood,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  available  resource." 

After  a  few  more  words  exchanged  between  us  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  import,  I  said  to  him:  "Godwin,  buy  out 
my  interest  in  the  Evening  Post  and  come  in  here  and  make 
your  fortune." 

This  proposition  took  him  entirely  by  surprise,  and  at  first 
he  was  not  disposed  to  think  me  serious.  Nor  was  this  aar- 
prising,  for  till  within  the  previous  ten  minutes  the  idea  of 
selling  my  interest  in  the  Evening  Post  had  not  entered  my 
head.  When  he  found  that  I  was  speaking  seriously,  he 
said:  "Of  course  I  should  be  very  glad  to  become  a  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  Evening  Post,  but  in  such  a  case  it  would  he  on 
condition  that  you  remained  in  it." 

I  said:  "No,  that  is  out  of  the  qnestion.  A  small  interest 
in  the  Evening  Post  would  absorb  just  as  much  of  my  time 
and  care  as  a  large  one.  I  will  not  diminish  my  interest  unless 
I  extinguish  it" 

Then  he  said:  "I  can't  buy  such  a  property.  You  know  I 
have  no  money." 

"Yon  need  none;  your  partners  will  allow  you  to  pay  for 
yonr  share  out  of  the  dividends,  if  you  would  be  agreeable  to 
them  as  partners,  without  which,  of  course,  I  would  sell  to 
no  one." 

"How  much  do  you  want  for  your  share f"  he  then  asked. 
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r  nai'l  f  Hid  nM  know,  for  I  had  nerer  thongbt.  until  this 
moment,  of  fiAllintir  It  at  all;  bat  I  said  that  "at  the  rate  at 
wh'ifh  f  will  sfiW  it  to  yon,  if  managed  no  woise  than  It  has 
ty^n  for  the  laAt  fire  years,  it  will  give  yon  an  indepafdeBt 
fortune  in  ten  years,  besides  paying  all  yonr  ordinary  living 
evpenneft.  The  first  thing  for  yon  to  do,"  I  added,  "ia  to 
ai(?ertain  whether  the  change  I  propoae  woolS  be  agreeable 
to  my  partners.  Ah  soon  as  ^lat  point  is  settled,  come  to 
me ;  and  meantime  I  will  prepare  myBetf  to  name  a  price  ov^ 
whii^h  yon  will  require  no  time  for  deliberation." 

Be  came  to  me  in  a  day  or  two  and  said  that  my  partnan 
ansented  to  the  sale  if  snch  was  my  wish.  I  then  told  him  117 
price  for  my  interest,  which  was  one-third  of  the  whole  prop- 
f!rty,  payment  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  firm  of  Wm.  C.  Bryant 
A  Co. 

Mr.  Oodwin  knew  enon^  of  ibe  bosijiess  affoirs  of  die 
Evening  Post  to  need  no  time  to  d^beiste  over  this  proposi- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  now  that  if  either  of  my  partners  had 
winhed  to  Hel]  he  wonld  have  asked  at  least  $100,000  more  than 
T  anked,  and  that  if  I  had  asked  that  smn  additional  I  dionld 
have  received  it  with  as  little  hesitation. 

Mr.  Godwin  took  my  place  in  the  firm  on  the  15th  of  Jann- 
nry,  1B61,  and,  I  may  as  well  here  add,  inside  of  toi  years 
from  that  time  sold  ont  his  interest  to  his  partners  for  a  much 
larger  interesi  than  I  had  received  for  it  from  him,  abont 
double  I  was  told,  and,  as  I  had  promised  him,  he  retired  with 
an  independent  fortnne. 

r  berame  s  proprietor  of  three-tenths  of  the  Evening  Post 
in  Kovember,  1848.  Snbseqnently  my  share  was  increased  to 
n  fall  third.  The  whole  had  cost  me  $17,100.  I  was  told 
that  Mr.  Henderson,  onr  bnsiness  partner,  acid  his  third  to 
Mr.  Villnrd  some  years  later  for  $500,000. 

Tho  net  income  of  the  Ev^ng  Post  property  for  the  year 
i>nding  November  15,  1850,  was  $15,708.31.  For  the  year 
ending  Novembflr  IS,  1860,  it  was  $68,774.23.  In  the  twelve 
yenrs  thnt  I  had  npent  on  the  paper,  I  had  managed  to  pay  ont 
of  ilfi  enriiingn  what  it  cost  me;  I  had  lived  very  comfortably; 
T  had  ptirchaBed  a  country  place  of  considerable  valne;  I  had 
had  two  trips  to  the  West  Indies,  to  which  I  devoted  five  or 
nh  mdnthn,  atid  n  tonr  in  Europe  with  all  my  family,  of  nine- 
teeti  months;  snd  was  able  to  retire  with  a  property  iriiich 
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could  not  be  fairly  valued  at  less  tiian  $175,000.  That  was 
not  a  large  fortune  for  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the  journey  of 
life  to  retire  upon  even  in  those  days.  It  now  seems  barely 
enough  to  begin  life  with.  To  me,  however,  it  promised  all 
that  wealth  could  give  me.  The  Qolden  Age  in  my  imagina- 
tion then,  was  the  age  when  gold  did  not  reign. 

Speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  the  sale  of  my  interest 
in  the  Evening  Post  at  this  time  was  an  improvident  proceed- 
ing. I  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  Income  from  it  of  about 
$25,000  a  year,  of  which  I  had  no  occasion  nor  inclination  to 
spend  more  than  a  third.  In  five  years  more  I  could  have 
nearly  doubled  my  estate,  and  then  sold  my  interest  for  as 
much  again  as  I  received  for  it.  It  was  a  rash,  because  a 
hasty  and  inconsiderate,  decision,  and  adopted  without  con- 
sultation with  any  one,  not  even  my  wife.  But,  rash  as  it 
was,  I  never  repented  of  it  for  a  moment,  nor  do  I  now.  Twice 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  Evening  Post  was  offered 
to  me,  and  twice  declined.  I  had  realized  a  modest  com- 
petence, which  was  all  I  had  ever  aspired  to.  I  had  never 
any  taste  for  the  accumulation  or  management  of  large 
wealth.  I  went  into  journalism  because  I  was  not  specially 
attached  to  the  profession  in  which  I  had  been  trained,  and 
did  take  a  profound  interest  in  the  public  questions  which  in 
those  days  seemed  of  paramount  importance.  While  in  the 
Ev&ting  Post  the  pecuniary  returns  were  the  very  least  of 
my  concern.  I  received  a  monthly  statement  of  its  affairs, 
which  gave  me  all  the  information  ujran  that  subject  which  I 
ever  possessed  or  desired.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
inspected  the  books  of  the  firm  during  the  whole  twelve  years 
that  I  was  a  member  of  it  My  partners  enjoyed  my  entire 
confidence;  and  all  my  energies  and  interests  were  concen- 
trated upon  my  editorial  duties,  which  were  very  absorbing. 
I  entered  upon  them  in  1848,  when  the  regular  delegates  of 
our  Democratic  State  Convention  had  just  been  practically 
excluded  from  the  National  Democratic  Convention  for  the 
nomination  of  a  President,  at  Baltimore,  because  they  had 
be^i  instructed  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery  into  new 
territories.  I  left  immediately  after  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  vindicated  the  action  of  the  New  York  Democracy 
of  1848  by  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  which  signified 
the  denationalization  of  chattel  slavery. 
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In  the  twelve  years*  straggle  which  cnlmuiated  in  these 
resnlts,  I  had  borne  my  part  to  the  best  of  my  abUity.  I  felt 
that  my  work  as  a  jonmalist  was  done,  and  I  yearned  for 
the  congenial  repose  of  my  library. 

Not  many  days  after  my  retirement  from  the  Evening  Post, 
proposals  were  made  to  me  to  take  charge  of  the  World,  with 
the  promise  of  nnlimited  means  and  cordial  relations  with 
the  new  Administration,  in  the  hi^^est  degree  flattering  to  me 
and  advantageons  to  the  paper;  and  on  the  28th  of  January 
a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  stating  that  a 
romor  was  cnrrent  that  I  was  to  edit  the  World  and  make  it 
a  Bepnblican  paper.  I  thereupon  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Bryant,  stating  that  if  he  wished  to  close  the  months  of  gos- 
sips abont  onr  affaire  he  might  say  that  the  report  of  my 
going  into  the  World  was  nnfoonded;  and  if  he  thonght  it  best 
to  assign  a  reason  for  my  retiring  from  the  Evening  Post,  he 
might  say  that  I  had  realized  all  the  ends  which  I  had  had 
in  view  when  I  embraced  the  profession  of  jonmalism,  and 
that  if  I  had  occasion  to  eontinne  in  it,  I  conld  never  hope 
for  a  connection  more  pleasant  or  satisfactory  than  the  one 
which  had  jnst  been  snndered. 

Two  days  later  the  following  paragraph  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Biyant  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post: 

Within  a  few  daya  past,  a  change  hsa  taken  place  in  the  proprietor' 
ahlp  of  the  Evening  Pott.  Mr,  Bigelow  retires,  and  is  Kncceeded  by 
Mr.  Parke  Qodwin,  who  for  more  than  two  years  past  has  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  conduct  of  the  jonmal.  That  there  may  be  no  misonder- 
standing  as  to  the  caose  of  this  change,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  ia  Bay 
that  Mr.  Bigelow,  having  fnlly  realized  all  the  ends  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  embracing  the  profession  of  journalism,  desires  to  betake 
himself  to  pursuits  more  consonant  to  his  tastes.  He  leaves  the 
Evening  Post  in  a  condition  of  prosperity  greater  than  it  ever  before 
enjoyed,  and  although  we  who  remain  are  hereafter  to  miss  the  advan- 
tage of  his  aasociation,  we  do  not  the  less  cordially  wish  bim  equal 
snecew  in  whatever  province  his  fine  talents  may  be  employ ed.^ 

'  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bn>aiit,  in  1878,  the  property  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  C. 
Bryant  ft  Co.  passed  into  otter  hands.  The  files  of  the  Nevi  York  Evening  Pogt 
trom  its  origin  in  November,  1801,  to  the  date  of  this  transfier  were  anbaequentty 

? resented  by  their  new  proprietors  to   the  Lenox  Library,  now  the  "New 
'ork  Public  Libra^,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tildeo  Foundations."    I  believe  it  to 
be  the  oldest  file  of  any  daily  paper  published  in  the  city  of  New  Torie,  or 
s  in  the  United  States,  that  has  been  issued  under  the  same  nam*  mth- 


MY  WITHDRAWAL  PEOM  JOtJR^ 

The  day  before  my  connection  with  the  f 
Bryant  &  Co.  terminated,  I  wrote  to  Senatoi 
one  of  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  friends 
following: 


bioelow  to  preston  king 

New  Yobk, 
My  dear  Friend: 

I  have  sold  my  interest  in  the  Evening  Posi 
and  my  responsibilities  for  its  management 
to-morrow. 

Of  my  career  in  the  firm  of  Wm.  C.  Bryant 
have  done  many  things  that  I  would  wish  n( 
on  the  whole  I  am  not  ashamed.  With  all  m 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  success.  When  I  join 
ber  1848,  the  daily  circulation  of  the  paper  wa 
and  the  income  from  our  property  the  first 
$11,397.  Its  income  the  last  year  was  abov 
income  from  ihe  job  office  the  last  siz  months 
after  I  bought,  was  but  $14.  For  the  last  si: 
year  just  closed  it  was  $7295.  When  I  entet 
Evening  Post  was  at  war  with  the  Federal  an 
and  City  govermnents  of  New  York,  and  had 
volved  in  a  rebellion  which  made  it  odious  to 
community  from  which  it  mainly  drew  its  b 
changing  its  principles,  and  without  faltering 
has  lived  to  witness  the  trinmpli  of  its  princi 
tion  of  a  Federal  President,  and  the  banner 

out  interraption  to  the  present  time.  I  will  not  disclaii 
having  been  associated  for  k  conaiderBble  period  of  yean 
«f  an  organ  of  pnblie  opinion  which  ia  able  to  give  such 
■a;  noiqne,  evidence  of  its  dunble  character.  Nor  is 
feeling  of  personal  satisfaction  tbat  I  recall  the  fauta  t 
association  with  the  Evening  Post  was  the  most  critical 
historj',  and  that,  when  I  retired,  I  left  it  in  tbe  eojoymei 
an  organ  of  public  opinion  which,  however  it  m&y  have 
never  enjoyed  before,  and  in  a  condition  of  unpiecede 
perity. 
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has  fought  Qo&ting  over  the  Capitol  of  every  ncni'Slavdioldins 
state  in  the  coantry.  DnriDg  the  twelve  years  I  have  shared 
its  fortunes,  it  has  yielded  myself  and  faaaij  a  respectable 
support;  it  has  enabled  me  to  sp^id  nineteen  months  with 
them  in  Europe  and  has  yielded  me  about  $15,000  a  year 
besides,  npon  which  I  am  enabled  to  retire  and  devote  myself 
without  interruption  to  more  congenial  pursuits.  Is  not  this, 
for  a  man  of  uo  more  merits  than  I  possess  at  43  years  of  age, 
a  result— I  will  not  say  to  be  prond  of,  for  nothing  that  any 
roan  ever  did  in  the  world  was  properly  a  soorce  of  pride  to 
him,— but  to  be  gratefnl  for  and  content  witht  Whether  it 
be  or  not,  I  am  content  and  pray  Ood  to  make  me  suitably 
f^atefnl.  It  is  something,  too,  that  my  children  may  here- 
after reflect  npon  with  pleasure  that  I  have  been  thus  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  first  literary  man  of  America  and 
the  greatest  living  poet,  to  my  taste,  for  twelve  years,  with- 
out a  word  ever  passing  between  us  not  consistent  with  the 
most  entire  respect  for  and  confidence  in  each  other. 

I  shall  remain  in  town  tmtil  Spring,  partly  on  account 
of  Mrs.  Bigelow,  who  expects  to  be  confined  in  about  a  month, 
and  partly  to  watch  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  an  insurrection  provoked  entirely  by  prospective 
grievances.  It  is  your  privilege  to  be  a  conspicuous  actor 
in  the  most  critical  passage  of  our  history,  and  I  will  say  that 
I  was  never  so  glad  as  I  have  been  since  the  need  of  sterling 
men  in  the  Senate  has  begun  most  acutely  to  be  felt,  that  yon 
were  there.  Yonr  bearding  of  Davis  the  other  day  thrilled 
the  whole  community.  Seward's  speech  disappointed  Ihe 
people  here,  but  it  offended  no  one.  It  would  luive  offended 
or  disgusted  many  if  it  had  satisfied  the  expectations  or  hopes 
of  any.  He  wisely  declined  to  make  himself  the  target  of  a 
malicious  opposition  by  tendering  any  afiBrmative  proposi- 
tions. It  did  not  become  him  to  have  his  administration 
defeated  before  it  was  bom,  to  come  dead  into  the  world,  as 
it  certainly  would  have  done  if  such  an  opportunity  as  was 
anticipated  had  been  offered  to  his  adversaries  to  combine 
against  him.  I  pray  God  to  inspire  you  all  with  His  wisdom 
and  love,  and  to  keep  all  our  people  under  His  protection. 
Your  sincere  friend 
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PBESTON  KINO  TO  BIGELOW 

Washinqton,  Janj.  21, 1861. 
My  Dear  Friend: 

I  thant  you  for  your  letter  of  Jany.  14.  Yonr  career  in 
the  Post  is  what  any  good  man  should  be  gratified  with.  It 
has  been  honorable  and  profitable  to  you  and  its  influence  for 
the  good  of  yonr  Country  has  been  of  Inestimable  value. 
Neither  yon  nor  any  man  can  ever  know  how  much  you  have 
contributed  to  prepare  the  people  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
peril  that  now  threatens  the  Country,  a  peril  that  must 
come;  for  its  germ  is  older  than  the  Bepablic.  May  a  good 
Providence  guide  us  safely  through. 

I  do  not  doubt  you  have  acted  wisely.  May  the  Evening 
Post  continue  to  flourish  in  its  noble  career— and  may  yours 
be  all  I  think  yonr  worth  deserves. 

I  ahonld  be  very  glad  if  I  could  have  a  talk  with  yon. 
Yours  Truly 


The  seven  or  eight  months  which  immediately  succeeded 
my  retirement  from  the  Evening  Post  were  spent  mainly  in 
enlarging  my  comitry  home  at  Highland  Falls  and  in  perfect- 
ing my  apparatus  for  a  literary  enterprise  upon  which  my 
mind  had  been  fixed  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more— the  biog- 
raphy of  F&elon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 

It  was  doubtless  at  the  prompting  of  Mr.  Bryant  that  his 
daughter  Julia,  whose  death  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1908, 
wrote  the  following  letter  invoking  Mr.  Tilden's  aid  in  defeat- 
ing a  scheme  on  foot  to  deprive  the  Centra!  Park  Commission 
of  the  invaluable  services  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  its  land- 
Bcape-gardfflier: 
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jrrLIA  B«7\ST  TO  3.  J.  TTLDBH 

:  JansT- 12, 1MI  ] 

mTH'h  -!:«t*iirVfi  at  th^  iwivpnimt  if  the  Park  Cm 

<1inplft'*^'>sr  h'tn— M  the  a<)v iwiry   poMtioo  tJuj^  pmpnc  for  hnn    ia 

m^'ri'ly  of  a  nominal  "hanwter. 

The  "ompletinn  of  the  Fsrk  in  tbe eTeme  i^ifea  f or  his  p^hbvbL  wfaiie 
in  r*'»h*y,  the  trorfr  there  nan  never  be  fwpieted. — TreeB  &  akmba 
in^^,  ft  mnft  h^  renvyvef),  or  rfplaeed ;  and  oatan  in  a  tbo^^od  wajs 
nee'IiT.  liny  »fter  day.  to  k<>ep  itit  be«oty  in  prnper  bonnda.  the  eawe  aod 
aff'^tion  thflt  r^an  only  'r^e  '^nitahly  i^iveD  by  a  wilful  hand  Uke  hu. 
It  '^'OTiM  then  bi*  iror<ie  tfian  folly  tn  dimnm  m  able  a  man  as  \fr.  Olnt* 
irferl.  who  ^11  he  easerly  arraglit  for  in  oAer  citica,  A  wte  eoold  oat 
b^  r*"'nned  at  plejumre. 

I  wh^h  fo  b«(f  in  my  Father's  name  A  niy  own  tftwt  ytw  wiH  eoonder 
t1>)<<  important  matter  A  will  Irindly  nae  ymr  infinowe  with,  the  Park 
Commi!WTon'>n  ft  alflo  with  otbem  who  b«ve  tbe  doeiaian  in  IHb  "™***^ 
Mr.  f>ane,  the  new  Park  Commnmoner,  will  be  at  Him  Caxbirj  CbA, 
probably,  this  eveniog'. 

Tuun  werjp  traly 
Haf  urilay  eveninior, 

24  Weat  16"  i=lt. 

Thin  maf  ter  will  bfi  deeided,  I  iiiul«ntaod,  next  Wechuadiy,  Jsn.  IS*. 


THE  CBIBI8  OF  POFULAB  BOTEBEiaNTT 

DURING  the  fonr  years  of  our  Civil  War  in  which  we 
I  were  now  engaged  the  representatiye  system  of  gov- 
ermnent  was  subjected  to  the  most  serious  trials  it 
has  ever  had  to  surmount.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Bepublic, 
with  an  empty  treasury  and  an  untried  Constitution,  it  had 
shown  its  ability  to  defy  and  cope  successfully  with  foreign 
foes ;  but  it  had  never  before  been  required  to  show  its  ability 
to  contend  with  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  nations  as  of 
individuals:  a  degree  of  material  prosperity  without  example 
in  history— the  enemies  of  its  own  household.  It  had  abun- 
dantly shown  that  it  kaew  how  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 
Would  it  be  equally  fortunate  in  battling  with  the  enemies 
begotten  of  its  prosperity! 

Had  the  Rebellion  which  was  then  desolating  the  United 
States  resulted  in  a  definitive  separation,  such  result  would 
have  been  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  a  symptom  of  weakness 
inherent  in  all  republican  governments.  The  whole  world 
would  then  have  been  warranted  in  asking,  "What  right  have 
you  to  offer  your  system  of  government  as  a  model  for  other 
nationsT  Ton  cannot  save  yourself."  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
peace  was  to  be  restored  witiiout  a  rupture  of  the  Union  or 
the  sacrifice  of  any  of  those  great  popular  privileges  which 
had  been  its  pride  and  glory,  it  would  then  be  necessary  for 
the  world  to  recognize  t^t  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment had  given  evidence  of  an  incomparable  force  and  vital- 
ity. Upon  these  two  propositions  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  difference  of  opinion. 

There  would  yet  remain,  however,  one  grave  problem  to 
solve.    How  has  the  American  Constitution  received  such  a 
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aerions  assaolt  withont  a  timely  alarm  having  been  given  and 
adequate  precantions  taken  against  itf  Is  that  Bystem  of 
government  worthy  of  confidence  under  which  a  vast  con- 
spiracy for  its  overthrow  can  be  organized  within  its  own 
borders,  by  the  people  of  its  own  household,  and  attain  snch 
proportions  as  to  defy  the  sovereign  authority  and  to 
maintain  for  a  series  of  years  a  contest  as  impoverishing  as 
sanguinary  1 

It  would  be  necessary  to  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive unless  it  conld  be  demonstrated  that  this  BebeUion  was 
of  an  altogether  exceptional  character  and  was  due  to  essen- 
tially temporary  causes,  without  the  possibility  of  a  recur- 
rence of  its  provocation. 

That  the  Bebellion  had  its  origin  in  the  slavery  question, 
complicated  by  the  natural  conflict  between  distinct  and  com- 
petitive systrans  of  labor,  will  be  generally  conceded.  But 
that  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation.  Had  the  harmony  of  the 
States  been  disturbed  by  no  other  provocations  than  these,  it 
is  altogether  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  their  differences 
would  never  have  cost  a  drop  of  blood.  Unhappily,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  career  of  the  young  Bepublic,  as  at  Uie  origin 
of  the  human  race  in  the  Qarden  of  Eden,  an  imprudent  con- 
cession TTOS  made,  which,  like  all  transactions  with  evil,  in^ 
evitably  led  to  discord  and  violence.  This  concession  was 
comprised  in  the  article  of  onr  Federal  Constitution  which 
confers  npon  the  proprietors  of  slaves  certain  exclusive  priv- 
ileges  of  great  political  importance.  By  the  terms  of  this 
article,  which  determined  for  each  State  the  number  of  its 
representatives  in  Congress  that  were  to  make  its  laws,  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  slaves  were  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  that 
number  of  white  men,  so  that,  prior  to  the  election  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1861,  the  slave  States  possessed  thirty  representatives 
more  than  were  accorded  to  a  corresponding  number  of  citi- 
zens of  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Each  seat  thus  obtained 
was  of  course  in  flagrant  derogation  of  the  rights  of  those 
States  which,  having  no  slaves,  were  not  proportionately  rep- 
resented. 

This  distinction  between  the  owners  of  slaves  and  the  pos- 
sessors of  other  kinds  of  property  was  totally  irreconcilable 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  and 
became  a  steadily  progressive  grievance  to  the  free-labor 
States.    The  fact  that  t£e  possession  of  five  negro  slaves  con- 
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feired  upon  a  citizen  of  a  slave  State  the  same  political  pre- 
rogatives as  were  enjoyed  by  three  whites,  in  addition  to  his 
own  vote,  induced  their  proprietors  to  desire  to  increase  the 
nomber  of  their  slaves  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  regard  as 
a  national  wrong  any  attempts  made  to  discredit  a  species 
of  property  yielding  them  such  advantages.  To  this  feeling 
must  in  part  be  attributed  the  domestic  enormities  and  abom- 
inable atrocities  which  have  been  so  deplorably  common  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  Biver.  Opposition  to  slavery 
in  any  form  became  the  only  crime  for  the  ponisbment  of 
which  the  people  residing  in  the  slave  States  were  never 
willing  to  await  the  deliberate  decisions  of  constitntional 
tribimals. 

It  was  impracticable  theoretically  or  practically  for  these 
two  social  and  political  systems  to  dwell  together  in  harmony. 
A  society  founded  on  the  degradation  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  where  consequently  all  manual  labor  degrades  the  citi- 
zen, cannot  live  long  in  peace  with  another  community  more 
than  twice  as  numerous,  inhabiting  distinct  regions  more  or 
less  remote  from  it,  where  every  one  possessing  the  right  of 
suffrage  enjoys  political  eqnali^  before  the  law,  and  where 
no  species  of  honest  labor  degrades  or  closes  access  to  any 
dignities  or  employments.  The  privileges  accorded  to  the 
slaveholders  were  so  many  abnormal  superfetationa  on  the 
body  politic  which  had  to  be  extirpated  at  any  price,  as  nature 
herself  expels  foreign  bodies  which  chance  to  wound  or  dis' 
turb  our  physical  economy.  It  was  the  manifest  duty  of  our 
republican  fathers  in  the  beginning  to  have  refused  assent 
to  this  element  of  discord.  Instead,  however,  it  was  allowed  to 
subsist;  it  was  favored  even— a  fatal  temporlzation  due  to 
the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  which  increased  the  value  of 
servile  labor  in  the  cotton-producing  States  so  rapidly  that 
the  planters  closed  their  ears  thenceforth  to  all  the  con- 
siderationa  previously  advanced  with  some  apparent  chance 
of  an  early  and  equitable  extinction  of  slavery. 

Thus  from  its  birth  the  young  Republic  bore  in  its  bosom 
the  germs  of  discord.  Both  political  sections  regarded  each 
other  with  mutual  jealousy  and  distrust:  the  South  lest  her 
political  influence  should  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
dustry and  constantly  increasing  power  of  the  North  and  the 
immigration  accumulating  on  her  frontiers;  the  North  lest 
there  be  an  extension  of  the  exaggerated  privileges  whidi  the 
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Constitation  had  accorded  only  to  the  original  thirteen  States. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  when  a  free  Territory  asked 
admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  a  correBponding  slave 
Territory  always  asked  the  same  favor.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  admission  of  Kentucky  was  balanced  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Vermont ;  of  Tennessee  by  that  of  Ohio ;  of  Loni- 
siana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  by  that  of  Indiana,  Elinois 
and  Maine.  In  1819  it  was  proposed  to  receive  the  slave 
States  Arkansas  and  Missouri  into  the  Union.  The  North 
replied  by  proposing  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  any  more 
slaves  into  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  gradually  to  free  those 
who  then  were  there.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  serious 
contest  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  The  contro- 
versy was  violent,  on  the  part  of  the  South  desperate,  and 
even  threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  "Waves  of 
blood,"  they  said,  "would  not  extingniah  the  flames  which 
have  been  lighted."  Unhappily,  and  as  usual  in  previous 
differences  of  the  same  nature,  the  contest  ended  in  a  com- 
promise, which  was  respected  so  long  as  it  served  the  inter- 
ests of  the  slaveholders,  and  which  they  hastened  to  violate 
as  soon  as  it  did  not  The  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted 
with  slavery,  but  on  condition  that  the  territory  lying  north 
of  her  boundary  should  remain  forever  free  from  slavery.  If 
this  difficulty  had  then  been  boldy  faced  and  combated  with 
vigor,  by  the  light  of  the  great  principles  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment reposes ;  if  then  all  slave  property  had  been  deprived 
of  the  right  of  representation  and  had  been  put  on  the  same 
political  footing  as  all  other  property,  who  can  doubt  we 
should  have  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  fratricidal  war?  The 
cotton  crop  in  that  day  was  not  a  third  aa  large  as  it  was  in 
1860,  and  the  number  of  slaves  scarcely  one~third  as  many  as 
in  1860 ;  the  doctrine  of  secession  had  not  founded  a  sect,  nor 
had  cabinet  ministers  become  its  apostles.  The  Federal  (Gov- 
ernment was  still  in  the  hands  of  men  little  disposed  to  favor 
the  extension  of  slavery;  some  even,  at  the  debut  of  their 
career,  were  interested  in  projects  for  its  extinction. 

Had  the  statesmen  who  duly  appreciated  the  danger  of  in- 
creasing the  political  inequality  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States,  by  enlarging  in  the  South  the  property  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, always  acted  in  accordance  with  their  convictions, 
the  country  would  probably  have  escaped  the  hateful  a^ta- 
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tion  which  ever  since  has  exerted  sitch  &  deplorable  influence 
npon  its  dearest  interests.  A  desire  for  peace  betrayed  them 
into  culpable  concessions  resulting  in  a  social  and  political 
war  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  only  to  terminate 
with  the  extermination  of  the  disturbing  cause. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  left  the  slavery  question  more 
unsettled  than  before  its  adoption.  It  revealed  to  the  partisans 
of  slavery  the  power  that  slept  in  threats  of  separation,  and 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  to  which  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country  could  be  made  to  submit  to 
maintain  public  tranquillity.  Nor  did  the  Southern  statesmen 
in  succeeding  years  fail  to  profit  by  the  discovery. 

The  mass  of  the  people  in  the  free  States,  outside  the  great 
commercial  centres,  alarmed  by  the  result  of  the  Missouri 
struggle,  resumed  the  antislavery  agitation  on  economic  and 
philanthropic  groimds  with  more  bitterness  than  ever.  As  the 
struggle  waxed  in  acrimony  the  South  deemed  it  prudent  to 
prohibit  the  circulation  of  antislavery  documents  in  the  slave 
States.  The  Federal  Government  rashly  countenanced  this 
odious  policy,  and  directed  the  post-offices  of  the  slave  States 
to  be  searched,  and  all  abolition  writings  found  there  to  be 
seized  and  confiscated.  This  was  another  of  the  aggrava- 
ting indignities  resulting  from  the  deplorable  recognition  of 
slavery  as  a  national  interest,  as  a  slaveholders'  political 
asset. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South 
Carolina,  the  organizer  and,  while  he  lived,  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  matured  his  scheme  for  main- 
taining the  equilibrium  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantage  in  political  representation 
which  the  nature  of  her  property  conferred  upon  the  South, 
the  census  of  1840  showed  that  the  relative  power  of  that  sec- 
tion was  rapidly  declining. 

Then  came  schemes,  often  renewed  and  for  the  same  polit- 
ical purpose,  to  purchase  Cuba,  or,  that  failing,  to  seize  that 
island  as  "a  political  necessity";  filibustering -expeditions, 
winked  at  by  the  Federal  Q-ovemment,  against  Central  Amer- 
ica; projects  for  reopening  the  slave  trade  with  Africa; 
riotous  efforts  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kan- 
sas from  excluding  slavery  from  her  territory  as  a  condition 
of  her  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union;  and,  finally,  a 
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general  agitation  having  for  its  sole  porpoBe  to  make  human 
Blavery  the  oomer-stone  of  the  BepnbUc 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  1845,  re- 
sulted in  a  var  with  Mexico  and  the  acqnisUion  of  Qie  terri- 
tory of  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
natoraUy  revived  the  agitation,  on  the  one  side,  for  a  new 
extension  of  slavery  and  of  slave  representation,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  restrict  it  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  it  by  the 
Constitation.^  Never  in  any  snbseqnent  Congress  were  these 
Imming  questions  discnssed  with  equal  vehemence  and  ani- 
mosity. The  result  was  the  open  defiance  of  the  Federal 
authority  by  the  Sonth,  and  Civil  War,  the  logical  and  inevi- 
table result  of  any  attempt  to  conduct  a  govemment  upon  two 
absolutely  incompatible  principles. 

Had  the  privilege  of  property  representation  not  been  ac- 
corded to  the  slave  States,  or  even  if,  at  the  first  serions 
a^tation  of  this  privilege,  all  property  representation  had 
been  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  there  would  have 
been  no  motive  for  restricting  slavery  within  geographical 
limits.  As  a  political  force,  slavery  would  have  been  long 
since  too  feeble  to  inspire  alarm.  Agitation  would  have  died 
out  in  Congress  for  want  of  aliment,  or,  if  persisted  in,  would 
have  been  discouraged  by  the  various  States  having  a  more 
immediate  interest  in  cidtivating  cordial  relations  with  one 
another.  The  will  of  the  majority  would  have  promptly  pre- 
vailed without  a  resort  to  any  other  weapons  than  such  as  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  provided. 

It  was  ordered  otherwise,  and  He  who  knows  how  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil  caused  the  trials  of  His  people  to  testify  of 
His  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  the  eyes  of  the  statesmen  who 
founded  the  Bepublic  to  be  closed  to  the  dangers  that  lay  in 
the  path  they  had  chosen.  This  is  not  the  place  to  reproach 
their  memory  with  acts  which,  thanks  to  our  sad  experience, 
betrayed  an  extraordinary  lack  of  forecast  and  prudence,  nor 
is  it  for  me  to  be  their  accuser.  History  abounds  in  too  many 
similar  errors  to  warrant  any  one  in  visiting  with  indiscrimi- 
nate censure  the  authors  of  the  slavery  compromise  in  the 
Conatitntion.    Those  who  are  wont  to  recognize  in  the  yicissi- 

*  The  CiHutitntioii  miij  threw  its  ihield  over  slATiRT  in  the  tbirteen  Stslca 
where  it  prevailed  when  the  Crautitntioti  wu  adopted.  The  Nortbem  States 
inaated  Uiat  it  Bbeltered  slaTery  in  no  States  tbereafter  to  be  aeqairad. 
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tndes  of  nations  l^e  hand  of  Providence  will  < 
this  apparent  weakness  here  ascribed  to  the  I 
Federal  Constitution  was,  after  all,  bnt  oni 
teriouB  influences  of  which  the  world  ordine 
account,  bnt  which  was  destined  to  hasten  the    . 
of  slavery  in  Korth  America,  and,  I  venture  i  < 
out  the  world. 

In  those  countries  and  colonies  where  the  1  : 
erty  in  slaves  were  not  clothed  with  any  : 
privileges,  as  in  the  Spanish  Antilles  and  in 
ample,  there  has  never  appeared  any  such  ~  i 
against  slavery  as  that  which  was  developer 
States  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  1861 
was  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  largi 
capital  was  ihvested  in  servile  labor,  and  w  i 
there  existed  in  a  greater  degree  the  desire  t 
quillity  the  fruits  of  this  labor.    This  capital  ' 
over  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  all  the  indu  ; 
mercial  classes  of  the  free  States  had  directly 
pecuniary  interest  in  servile  labor  in  no  res'  > 
that  of  the  slaveholding  States.    It  was  the  ill : 
of  the  slaveholders  at  the  foundation  of  our  1 
secure  for  themselves  a  political  privilege  of  : 
no  need,  to  which  they  had  no  ri^t,  and  whi< 
the  moral  law  which  controls  alike  nations,  p. . 
viduals,  could  secure  to  them  but  apparent  ad' 
led  to  all  the  abuses  and  excesses  of  which  boti 
the  South  have  had  cause  to  complain.    And  ii 
which  begot  what  Mr.  Seward  so  justly  chart 
"irreconcilable  conflict"  between  free  and  sen 
Bepnblic. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  apparent  that  t 
popular  sovereignty  has  not  been,  as  is  comn: 
compromised  by  the  Civil  War  of  1860-65,  fc 
trons  consequences  of  that  fratricidal  conflic 
directly  to  a  violation  of  this  sovereignty  in  t) 
stitution  of  the  Government.  The  Federal  Qo 
promptly  to  reestablish  harmony  among  the 
their  power  was  not  equitably  distributed,  \m 
was  allowed  to  vote  in  the  insurgent  States 
Union  States. 


L 
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It  WM  too  lAte  in  1860  to  appfy  the  remedjr  wbidi  for  nmnj 
of  the  yean  iriiidi  ftdloved  1819  mi^t  have  prevHited  an 
Appeal  to  arms;  for  the  eengnii  of  1860  had  repealed  the 
startling  tad  that  the  slave  property  represoitatian  would  be 
reduced  to  less  than  a  thud  of  the  total  representatirai  in  Con- 
gress—so rapid  had  been  the  relative  increase  of  the  free 
population — and  that  the  political  eqmlibrimn  between  the 
free  and  the  slave  States  eonld  no  longer  be  counted  upon.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  snpremacy  in  the  cotmti7  had  passed 
irrevocably  from  the  latter,  and  that  any  transaction  on  a  con- 
stitutional basis  with  those  who  preferred  the  institntion  of 
slavery  to  the  Union  was  thenceforth  forever  impossible. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  make  clear  and  distinct  the 
precise  result  of  onr  Civil  War  irtiich  had  to  be  purchased  at 
such  a  fearful  price.  It  was  not  the  election  of  a  Union  Presi- 
dent ;  it  was  not  the  defeat  luid  hnmiliation  of  the  partisans  of 
slavery;  it  was  not  the  trinmph  of  ihe  Washington  Qovem- 
moit;  it  was  not  the  emancipation  of  four  millions  of  slaves; 
it  was  not  the  purging  of  onr  Constitution  of  a  provision  wluch 
created  in  the  Sonthem  States  a  privil^ed  class,  an  aristoc- 
racy, on  the  basis  of  property  in  slaves. 

All  these  things  the  Civil  War  did  accomplish,  and  thdr 
importance  as  means  to  tiie  end  is  in  no  danger  of  being  exag- 
gerated ;  but  it  was  not  for  all  or  any  of  these  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Divine  Providence,  we  had  been  really  and  sao- 
cessfnlly  figjiting. 

The  paramount,  the  real  question  on  trial  in  onr  Civil  War 
was  put  in  issue  the  day  our  Federal  Constitution  was  signed; 
it  remained  the  issue  continnously  on  trial  till  settled  by  the 
war  and  the  final  eurrender  of  the  Confederate  President  in 
1865.  That  question  was  whether  Ihe  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people. 

From  the  commencement  of  onr  constitutional  history  until 
1860  the  Government  of  onr  country  had  been  in  the  hwids  of 
men  who  denied  and  defied  each  one  of  those  propositions. 
Happily,  thanks  to  the  same  Divine  Providence,  forty-four 
years  of  peace  have* already  demonatrated  to  the  combatants  on 
both  sides  that  the  Civil  War  was  worth  all  and  far  more  than 
its  cost,  not  only  to  the  combatants  on  both  sides  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  great  principle  under  the  inspiration  of  which  onr 
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nation  aaaerted  its  independence  in  1776,  bnt  as 
other  govemmentB  still  straggling  under  the  me 
dynasticism. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Secession  Ordini 
Carolina  at  Charleston  on  the  20th  of  Decembei 
Cobb  and  Thompson,  three  members  of  Mr.  Bnt 
net  and  in  full  complicity  with  the  conspirators 
had  practically  disarmed  the  OoTeniment,  had 
treasury,  and  to  a  great  extent  had  transmitte( 
most  of  its  means  of  defence  and  protection. 

In  this  class  Floyd's  conduct  was  perhaps  th< 
less.  He  sold  to  the  Virginia  Board  of  Army  ( 
five  thousand  mnskets,  delivered  ten  thousand  ) 
Watervliet  Arsenal,  on  the  waters  of  the  upper  ~- 
to  an  agent  of  South  Carolina,  and  five  thousaii 
the  Baton  Bonge  Arsenal  to  the  Governor  of  . 
ordered  advance  quotas  of  arms  to  a  numbei 
States  and  sent  a  government  officer  to  inspect 
arms  for  the  Governor  of  Mississippi.  He  all 
to  have  a  model  mnsket  made  at  the  Springfiel 
nse  and  take  copies  of  government  patterns,  < 
chines,  tools,  etc.,  at  Springfield  and  Harper' 
arranged  for  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  to  :t 
battery  of  howitzers  and  a  lot  of  fuses  for  the  sii 
Bent  Colonel  Hardee  to  drill  the  camp  of  instn: 
ernor  Letcher  of  Virginia,  and  a  little  later  ga^ 
absence  practically  to  go  into  the  service  of 
under  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  acquiesced  in 
of  a  militia  volunteer  guard  to  surround  anc 
protect  the  Charleston  Arsenal,  which  guard  s 
held  it  for  South  Carolina.  On  the  very  day  of 
Secession  Ordinance,  without  the  knowledge  of 
he  ordered  the  transfer  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Southern  coast,  where  they  might  be  readily 
hundred  and  twenty-three  cannon,  on  tiie  prei 
the  fort  at  Ship  Island,  not  yet  completed,  a 
Galveston,  not  yet  began. 

Th£  President  was  old,  timid,  and  under  dm 
of  these  wily  conspirators  who  were  playing  du 
with  the  resonrses  of  the  nation  witiiout  his  k 
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when  knoTm,  without  the  courage  to  resist  Such  were  Bome 
'  of  the  preparations  made  by  President  Buchanan's  Cabinet 
for  the  rupture  of  the  union  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  and  for  the  organization  of  a  new  and  independent  gov- 
ernment of  which  slavery  was  to  be  the  corner-stone.  South 
Carolina  seceded  December  20,  1860 ;  Mississippi,  Jaimary  9, 
1861;  Florida,  Jannary  10;  Alabama,  January  11;  Georgia, 
January  19 ;  Louisiana,  January  26 ;  and  Texas,  February  1. 

The  secession  of  the  latter  State  was  followed  in  a  few  days, 
through  the  treasonable  connivance  of  G-eneral  Twiggs,  who 
commanded  the  Federal  troops  in  Texas,  by  the  surrender  of 
the  military  post  and  property  under  his  command  to  an  im- 
promptu collection  of  about  one  thousand  rebels  in  arms,  pur- 
porting to  act  by  authority  of  the  convention  which  had  issued 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

These  facts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  in  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  found  the  country  after  his  inauguration,  but  which 
was  known  to  but  comparatively  few  until  after  that  event. 

It  may  be  convenient  for  the  reader  to  find  here  a  list  of  all 
the  members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet  during  both  his  first 
and  second  Administrations,  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-sec- 
ond Administrations  of  the  Government. 

TWENTT-FIBBT  AX>MINIBTBA.TION 

Secretary  of  State: 

William  H.  Seward,  New  York,  Marcli  6,  1S61,  succeeding  Jere- 
miah S.  Black  of  Pennqrlvania. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Salmon  P.  Cb&se,  Ohio,  March  5,  1861,  succeeding  John  A.  Dix 

of  New  York. 
David  Tod,  Ohio,  June  30, 1864,  declined. 
William  P.  Fessenden,  Maine,  July  1, 1664. 
Edwin  D.  Morgan,  New  York,  February  13,  1865,  declined. 
Secretary  of  War: 

Simon  Cameron,  Pennsylvaaia,  March  5,  1861,  sQcceeding  Joseph 

Holt  of  Kentucky. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Ohio,  Janu&iy  15, 1S62. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Qideon  Welles,  Connecticut,  Mardi  S,  1861,  succeeding  Isaae 
Toucey  of  Connecticut. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Caleb  B.  Smith,  Indiana,  March  5,  1861,  socoee- 
,(ad  interim) . 

John  P.  Usher,  Indiana  {ad  interim),  Janoary  1 

John  P.  Usher,  Indiana,  January  8, 1863. 
Attomey-Generta: 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Ohio,  reappointed. 

Edward  Batea,  Miaaouri,  March  5, 1861. 

Joseph  Holt,  Kentacky,  December  1, 1864,  dedii 

James  Speed,  Keutuckj',  December  2,  1864. 
Poatm/ister-Oeneral : 

Montgomery  Blair,  Maryland,  March  5,  1861,  au 
Bang  of  Maine. 

WiUiam  Dennison,  Ohio,  September  4, 1864. 


TWENTY-SECOND  ASMINIBTBATIOK 

Secretary  of  State: 

William  H.  Seward,  New  York,  reappointed. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

George  Harrington  (ad  interim),  March  4, 1865 

Hugh  McCulloch,  Indiana,  March  7, 1865. 
Secretary  of  War: 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Ohio,  reappointed. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Gideon  Welles,  Connecticut,  reappointed. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

John  P.  Usher,  Indiana,  reappointed. 

Jamea  Harlan,  Iowa,  succeeding  John  P.  \Jfiber, 
Attomey-Qeneral: 

Jamea  Speed,  KentuclQ',  reappointed. 
Pottmaetcr-Qeneral: 

William  Denniaon,  Ohio,  reappointed. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Calnnet,  pnrged  by  the 
the  pro-slavery  members  of  President  Bucl 
istration,  had  the  appearance  of  being  selectc 
bag.    Not  one  of  them  was  a  personal  or  mm 
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friend  of  Mr,  Lincoln ;  not  one  of  them  had  ever  had  any  ex- 
perience or  training  in  any  executive  office,  except  Welles  of 
Connecticut,  if  he  conid  he  claimed  as  an  exception  hecause  of 
having  served  three  years  in  a  bnrean  of  the  navy  in  Washing- 
ton, Of  military  administration,  still  less  of  actual  war,  no 
memher  knew  anything  by  experience.  Each  had  been  more  or 
less  of  a  local  political  leader  at  home,  bat  every  one  had  a  more 
or  less  strennona  political  adversary  in  several  of  his  asso- 
ciates. The  heads  of  the  two  most  important  departments, 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Treasury,  were  both  dis- 
appointed candidates  for  the  chair  occupied  by  Mr.  Lincohu 
It  was  nothiiig  less  than  providential  that  the  President  was 
so  happily  constituted  as  neither  to  share  nor  to  provoke  any 
of  the  jealousies  or  envies  of  either  of  them  any  longer,  and, 
by  his  absolute  freedom  from  every  selfish  impulse,  gradually 
compelled  them  all  finally  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  one  person 
in  whose  singleness  of  eye  only  they  could  all  and  always 
confide.  Not  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  they  got  into  the  habit  of  turning  to  him  like  quarrel- 
ling children  to  their  mother  to  settle  all  the  questions  which 
temporarily  divided  them. 

On  the  2l8t  of  January,  1861, 1  met  the  venerable  Professor 
Weir,  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  in  the  cars  on  our 
way  to  New  York,  when  he  told  me  that  Colonel  Hardee,  then 
the  commandant  of  cadets  at  the  Academy,  was  buying  arms 
for  his  native  State  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  Kembles,  whose 
iron-works  were  across  the  river  from  West  Point  at  Cold 
Spring,  were  filling  a  large  order  for  him.  He  also  said  that 
Senator  Jefferson  Davis,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  only  the  day  before,  had  been  for  two  years  trying 
to  demoralize  and  break  down  the  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and,  failing  in  that,  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  selected  as  one 
of  the  visitors  the  previous  summer  in  order  to  utilize  the  op- 
portunity to  unsettle  the  loyalty  of  as  many  of  the  pupils  and 
officers  ^ere  as  he  thought  could  be  available  for  the  impend- 
ing emergencies. 

This  story  recalls  the  fact  that,  while  Davis  was  serving 
as  a  visitor  to  the  Academy  the  previous  June,  he  came  down 
with  Hardee  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  us  at  The  Squirrels. 
It  was  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  that  he  then  spent  at  the 
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Academy  that  he  effected  the  cormption  of  Ha 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  wearing  the  chevn 
general,  though  regretting,  I  know  from  person 
with  him  afterwards,  that  he  had  to  secure  tt 
of  living  the  rest  of  his  days  and  dying  a  tra 

A  combination,  engw«ered  mostly  by  friem 
Chase  of  Ohio,  to  ezclnde  Mr.  Seward  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  developed  bo  mnch  force  that  I  wa 
llsh  a  letter  in  the  Senator's  behalf.  A  few  we 
ing  Mr.  Weed  casually  in  the  cars,  he  told  mt 
fight  against  Seward  for  the  Cabinet  was  i 
handed  the  President-elect  a  letter  withdrawing 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  to  which  the 
had  invited  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  him  for  a 
he  might  consider  what  he  could,  should  and  i 
premises,  and  asked  in  the  meantime  that  Mr. 
let  what  had  passed  be  confidential.  Finally, 
preceding  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  i 
and  told  him  that  he  could  not  get  on  withoo 
begged  him  therefore  to  retain  the  place  or, 
la^nage,  to  "hold  on."  Mr.  Seward  asked  v 
ing  day  for  reflection,  when  he  accepted,  anc 
then  and  there  gave  Mr.  Seward  to  onderatt 
ever  others  might  say  or  do,  and  wherever  th( 
do  it,  he  and  Mr.  Seward  would  not  disagree,  bi 

Weed  also  stated  that  the  Cabinet  had  jui: 
Landor  down  to  Texas  with  letters  from  M 
member  of  Congress  from  Texas  and  a  Union 
Gfeneral  Houston  that  if  he  was  disposed  to  fig  I 
ervation  of  the  Union,  the  Federal  Govemmer 
him  with  money  and  men.  It  afterwards  ap] 
general,  who  at  the  time  was  Governor  of  the  S 
lost  confidence  in  himself,  or  was  unwilling  t<i 
scheme  for  Texan  Independence  which  he  had 
ing ;  he  declined  the  proffer  of  assistance  and  p: 
the  concentration  of  troops  or  the  erection  of  I 
Texas.  This  refusal  was  the  end  of  Houston 
was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  and  no  longer  i 
direct  as  in  the  days  when  he  first  fought  the  t 
independence. 
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The  creation  and  development  of  C^itral  Park  bad  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  special  concerns  of  the  Evening  Post. 
This  park  bad  to  start  from  small  beginnings,  and  of  conrse 
to  worry  throngh  some  years  without  any  of  the  prestige  of 
success.  It  was  managed  mainly  by  a  board  of  merchants  and 
basineas  men  who  gave  very  little  time  to  its  affairs  and 
rather  begrudged  what  they  did  give.  They  were  wise  or 
fortonate  enongh,  however,  to  have  employed  the  late  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted  as  their  adviser  in  laying  ont  and  super- 
vising the  improvements  of  the  park.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  ponring  into  my  ears  accounts  of  want  of  harmony 
and  of  apparent  indifference  to  the  duties  with  which  the  park 
commissioners  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  charged,  and  I 
bad  from  time  to  time  given  him  such  aid  as  was  in  my  power. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1861,  he  rather  alarmed  me 
by  reporting  a  situation  in  the  board  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  city  witii  his  withdrawal  from  that  service.  I  felt  that 
was  a  result  to  be  prevented  at  all  hazards,  and  I  advised  him 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  The  letter  which  follows  was  one 
of  the  results  of  that  advice.  I  place  it  here  because  it  shows 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  t^  perilous  straits  and  risks 
throngh  which  the  first  considerable  municipal  park  in  this 
country  had  to  pass  in  coming  to  its  birth. 

Mr.  Olmsted  was  devoted  to  bis  profession  and  not  in  the 
least  a  politician,  and  when  he  wrote  this  letter  he  had  reached 
a  point  where  he  found  himself  so  helpless  that  be  was  quite 
ready  to  give  the  work  up  in  despair.  Had  not  some  changes 
been  made  in  the  personnel  of  Uie  board  soon  after  this  let- 
ter was  written,  he  probably  would  have  abandoned  it  He 
finally  did  leave  it  all  too  soon. 


FBEDEBICK  IiAW  OLMSTED  TO  BIQELOW 

Cbntbal  Pabk,  Feby.  9th/61. 
My  dear  Bigdow, 

It  's  a  rather  nngrateful  task  yon  propose  to  me,  but  as  I 
am  sure  yon  must  have  a  good  reason  for' your  request  and  as 
I  happen  to  feel  myself  more  at  liberty  to  speak  my  mind 
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freely  abont  the  Commissioners  than  I  have  before  for  three 
years,  I  shall  answer  yon  with  entire  frankness. 

The  reports  to  which  you  allude  are  not  unfounded.  The 
Commiasion  has  in  it  so  many  cross-sticks  that  from  the  start 
very  little  business  has  been  done  directly  and  with  a  clear 
understanding  and  conviction  of  the  rightfulness  of  its  true 
bearing  in  the  minds  of  a  majority— almost  none  indeed.  In 
the  first  place,  I  got  three  thousand  men  at  work  before  half 
of  them  really  understood  that  I  had  the  authority  for  it 
No  one  would  take  the  responsibility  of  urging  their  discharge, 
and  before  winter  we  had  got  such  a  start  that  in  the  spring 
following,  the  park  became  a  popular  enjoyment,  and  the  pub- 
lic demand  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  carried  the  Commission 
in  some  way  along  with  it.  Still  the  real  business  of  the  Board 
was  done  and  has  always  been  done  indirectly,  under  some 
questionable,  discretionary  authority.  There  is  not  a  man  of 
leisure  in  the  Commission,  and  but  one  man  is  paid  for  his 
services  in  it,  that  is,  Green.  No  one  but  Green  blows  or  will 
take  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  of  the  facts  bearing  on  any 
question  of  policy  sufficiently  to  argue  upon  it  effectually. 
Thus  Green  has  it  always  all  his  own  way  in  any  debate,  and 
the  rather  as  his  own  way  is  generally  the  most  cautions,  the 
safest  way,  the  way  least  open  to  superficial  objection.  Grad- 
ually this  third  year,  the  result  has  come  to  be  that  actually 
nothing  is  done  in  the  Board  unless  Green  has  prepared  it 
Nothing  is  carried  that  Green  does  not  approve.  Nine  tenths 
of  all  the  business  of  the  Board  has  recently  been  done  by 
reference  with  power  to  a  committee,  and  by  reference  of  the 
Committee  with  power  to  Green.  And  no  duty  on  my  part,  no 
appropriation  for  supplies  or  labor  has  been  authorized  with- 
out a  clause  "with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller"  or  of  a 
Committee  which  practically  re-delegates  the  trust  to  Green. 
Beally  at  last,  I  have  found  that  I  could  not  act  in  the  small- 
est detail,  absolutely  and  literally,  could  not  direct  a  matter 
involving  an  expenditure  of  12^  cts.  without  I  took  the  trouble 
to  see  Mr.  Green  personally  and  perfectly  satisfy  him  that  the 
sfdd  expenditure  was  unavoidable.  The  practical  effect  is 
that  my  hands  are  often  tied  just  where  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  I  should  act  with  an  artist's  freedom  and 
spirit,  namely,  in  the  last  touches,  the  finish  of  my  work. 
Finally  I  found  that  my  character  &  standing  not  only  as  an 
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artist  and  a  manager  of  woi^  but  aa  a  man  of  honesty  ft 
honor,  was  at  stake.  It  ia  nnnecemary  that  I  ^lonM  ftirplain 
now.  Of  eonrse  I  tsuiered  my  remgnatiom.  The  Preaideait 
refused  to  pres«it  it  to  the  Board,  but  called  in.  an  informal 
meeting  of  a  majority,  inclndin^  Greeai,  and  I  showed  tbean  in. 
how  very  wrong  a  position  Qiey  had  allowed  me  to  be  placed. 
They  all,  including  6re«i,  acknowledged  the  justness  of  my 
statement  of  perscmal  wrong,  and  promised  to  remedy  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  A  majority  of  the  Ezeentive  Cmnndttee 
bein^  present,  in  fact,  at  once  auQioriaed  my  moet  essential 
demiad,  and  I  am  only  waiting  to  seeizre  amne  record  of  ttte 
general  acknowledgment,  from  the  Presiilait,  to  witiidraw 
my  resignation. 

Now  as  to  the  ComnusHiiHiers :  to  do  jostiee  to  Great,  he  is 
fnlly  entitled,  not  only  to  all  the  anohnneits,  but  to  nearly  aU 
the  credit,  i^cfa  attaches  to  the  Ctmuni^on.  As  Treasnr«', 
not  a  dollar,  not  a  cent  is  got  from  nnder  his  paw  &at  it  is 
not  wet  with  his  blood  ft  sweat.  His  totadty  in  holding  to  it 
operates  hardly  on  some  poor  fellows  who  earn,  the  amoont 
of  their  small  Inlls  ten  times  orer  in  the  labor  necessary  to 
orercome  his  eoietitntional  reluctance  to  pay  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  avoid  or  postpone  or  ne^ect  paymott.  'His  inten- 
tions are  good,  and  spite  of  his  strong  natural  proclivities, 
he  ia  honest  and  sensible  in  the  main.  He  does,  and  always  haa 
done,  a  bimdred  times  more  work  than  all  the  rest  tc^ether. 

Bnssell,  as  Chairman  of  the  finance  Committee,  works  well 
with  Oreen  and  has  been  very  useful — has  done  more  for  the 
park  than  anyone  else,  althongh  during  all  the  important 
part  of  the  year  he  is  at  Newport.  Gray  has  at  times  worked 
hard  and  effectually  to  carry  important  points  for  the  park, 
both  in  ft  out  of  the  Board.  He  is  much  interested  ft  moves 
always  impetuously,  often  erratically  and  inconsiderately. 
Grinnell  is  excellent  what  we  have  of  him.  He  rarely  stays 
out  a  meeting  ft  never  sees  the  park.  Hntchins  does  not  attend 
one  meeting  in  fifty.  Few  people  in  New  York  know  so  little  of 
the  park.  Blatchford  is  a  capital  presiding  ofiScer,  dispatches 
routine  business  rapidly  and  welL  He  is  nothing— or  does 
nothing— out  of  his  seat.  Bntterworth  is  fearfully  crotchety 
and  has  done  more  harm  than  good  in  the  Board.  Belmont  ft 
Fields  have  botii  been  doing  all  the  harm  they  conld  from  the 
adoption  of  the  plan.    They  have  thrown  every  possible  ob- 


Sir  WillUm  H.  RusBell 

m  Comipundent "  ol  the  LotiiJon  Tinu 
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stmctioa  in  the  vraj  of  bnsiness,  and  this  wit. 
avowed  intention.  Of  the  two,  Fields  has  the  m 
and  manly  impulses  and  is  the  least  malicions. 
been  an  unmitigated  nuisance  as  regards  the  bn 
Board.  Stebbins  is  the  only  man  of  strong  gooc 
Commission.  He  is  valuable  on  that  accomit,  bn 
with  other  matters  and  can't  be  depended  on.  St 
his  resignation,  I  believe.  He  has  been  a  nsefol  C 
of  his  froth. 

I  think  there  hove  been  some  advantages  attend 
ber  of  the  Commission,  bnt  it  is  now  onqnestiona 
that  it  should  be  reduced.  I  wish  it  could  be  m. 
stead  of  six.  Either  of  the  Democrats  after  Gree 
will  be  sure  to  weaken  it,  and  none  of  the  Bepnbl 
anything  except  Blatchford  &  Bussell.  I  doubt  if 
been  in  the  park  bnt  once  since  his  appointment, 
the  Board  room  he  scarce  takes  his  eyes  off  th 
has  a  capital  business  instinct  though  ft  never  deli 
"With  the  "Charity"  business  &  the  insurance 
yacht  &  a  home  in  the  country,  it  's  perhaps  a  wi 
ever  gives  a  thought  to  the  park.  But  it 's  much  t 
all  the  rest.  Except  Oreen,  who  dines  with  me 
other  Sunday,  I  don't  see  a  Commissioner  on  th 
average  once  in  two  months.  If  yon  ask  how  it 
they  have,  on  the  whole,  been  so  successfal  in  thei 
tion  of  the  park-affairs,  unquestionably  the  an 
that  is  the  best  government  which  governs  the 
evident,  however,  that  as  the  park  approaches  i 
points  its  finished  condition,  and  as  it  comes  m 
that  a  little  more  personal  knowledge  of  how  it  i 
little  more  sympathy  with  the  daily  wants  of  thoi 
is  very  much  wanted  in  the  Board.  We  have  rece 
after  day,  from  75,000  to  100,000  people  in  the  pai 
one  of  the  Commissioners  is  able  to  testify  from 
servation  of  the  wants  of,  or  of  the  restraints  req 
multitude.  Of  the  intense  anxiety  with  which 
watch  the  movements  of  this  throng,  no  one  in  the '. 
most  remote  perception.  The  chief  good  which  '. 
result  from  the  reduction  is  an  increased  individ 
bility  ft  consequent  interest  ft  knowledge  of  the 
pubUc  in  the  park,  among  the  Comioissioners. 
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Glancing  back  at  what  I  have  written,  some  of  it  appears, 
I  'm  afraid,  rather  flippant  than  frank.  If  so,  it  is  because  I 
know  that  I  can  tmst  to  yonr  personal  knowledge  to  Rnpply 
what  is  lacking  to  complete  truth. 

Yours  very  faithfully 


Mr.  William  H.  Enssell  accompanied  the  staff  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  as  "Onr  Own  Correspondent*'  of  the 
London  Times.  It  was  to  his  presence  at  the  first  battle  of 
Ball  Bon  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  name  by  which  he  still  is 
most  readily  identified  in  the  United  States,  a  title  which  he 
incurred  by  giving  his  paper  a  highly  realistic  description  of 
the  occurrences  of  that  day,  including  his  personal  adventures 
in  returning  to  his  base,  which  then  was  "Washington  City. 
Bussell  had  to  expiate  the  unfriendly  tone  of  the  print  he  rep- 
resented, which  made  no  disguise  of  its  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents  in  so  far  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  laboring 
for  the  dismemberment  of  our  Bepnblic. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  make  this  gentleman's  acquain- 
tance in  the  summer  of  1859,  on  our  way  to  Thun  in  Switzer- 
land, as  I  have  already  related.  He  was  then  famous  as  "Our 
Own  Correspondent"  of  the  London  Times  during  the 
Crimean  War.  Leas  than  two  years  from  that  time  we  met 
again  in  New  York,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Times 
under  circumstances  thus  described  by  himself :' 

Early  in  Febmaiy,  1861,  I  waa  asked  hj  Mr.  Delane,  the  editor  of 
the  Times,  if  I  could  make  arrangements  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  United  States  to  act  as  the  special  correspondent  of  that  paper  in 
obserring  the  rupture  between  the  Southern  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
tTmon,  consequent  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  advent  of 
the  Republicans  to  power.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  the 
Times'  correepondent  at  New  Tork,  were  not  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  Printing  House  Square.  He  was  an  uncompromising  Abolitionist ; 
his  correspondence  was  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Times'  leaders. 
"The  South,"  wrote  Mr,  Delane,  "threatens  to  secede,  but  that  has 
been  held  up  as  a  menace  for  a  long  time,  and  the  quarrel  will  be 

*  Becolleetions  of  the  Civil  Wkt,  1?  Sir  William  Hovsrd  Bnasell|  LUD., 
north  American  Review  t<a  Fehmur,  1898. 
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patched  up ;  for  the  North  cannot  live  without  the  Soath,  and  lives,  in- 
deed, a  good  deal  on  and  by  it,"  and  bo  on  for  four  closely  written 
pages  of  note-paper.  I  had  many  reasons  for  declining  the  mission. 
My  wife  was  in  delicate  health,  my  children  were  growing  up,  and 
since  18M  I  had  been  constantly  in  exile  in  the  Crimea,  Russia,  India, 
and  Italy.  My  life  was  at  that  time  very  pleasant.  The  Qarrick 
Clab  then  afforded  the  moat  agreeable  society  I  could  wish,  for 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Shirley  Brooks,  MiUais,  Trollope,  Beade,  and 
other  delightful  people  leas  known  to  fame,  aa  well  as  many  of  the 
soldiers  I  had  met  in  the  Crimea  and  India,  were  familiar  friends 
there.  But  I  was  urged  by  the  editor,  to  whom  I  was  bound  by  a  hun- 
dred good  offices,  to  make  a  sacrifice  and  to  put  on  harness  once  more 
for  his  sake.  I  felt  I  had  few  qualifications  for  the  post.  I  was  almost 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  crisis  and  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
though  I  had  read  ' '  Uncle  Tom 's  Cabin, ' '  had  attended  abolition  meet- 
ings  at  Stafford  House,  and  read  extracts  from  fiery  speeches  of  Cal- 
houn and  other  Southern  orators  in  the  London  papers.  I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  the  Southern  States  insisted  on  their  right  to  break  away 
from  the  Federal  Union  and  set  up  on  their  own  account  if  they  liked, 
and  that  was  all  I  knew.  Mr.  John  Henry  Dillon,  an  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  the  manager  of  the  Times,  and  of  Mr.  Delane,  to 
whom  I  was  referred  for  further  information,  was  an  ardent  partisan 
of  the  South.  Mr.  Dillon  astounded  me  by  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  authors  of  the  Union  had  provided  for  its  di^tegration  by  the 
machinery  of  States'  Rights;  and,  finally,  he  confided  to  me,  as  a 
precious  arsenal  containing  arms  for  the  destruction  of  Abolitionists 
and  Republicans,  an  immense  volume  of  articles,  neatly  pasted  in 
order,  from  the  Neie  York  Herald. 

On  Sunday,  the  3d  of  March,  I  embarked  at  Queenstown  in  the 
Cunard  steamer  Arabia.  .  .  . 

On  the  evening  of  March  16,  after  a  stormy  passage,  the  Arabia 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  I  was  installed  that  night  in  the  Clarendon 
Hotel  under  the  wing  of  my  old  friend  Colonel  Rowan,  R.  A 


Being  the  Fepresentatire  of  an  institTition  which  exercised 
at  that  time  more  power  over  the  public  opinion  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  than  all  the  other  journals  of  the  world 
combined,  Sir  "William's  letters  written  during  his  brief  stay 
among  ns — a  brevity  for  which  he  was  indebted  chiefly  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War— will  be  found  to  possess  an  in- 
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terest  now  far  exceeding  that  which  they  inspired  when  writ- 
ten, clever  and  agreeable  as,  of  course,  they  always  were. 

la  a  letter  received  from  >iiTn  about  a  month  previous  to 
his  mission  to  the  United  States  he  gave  me  what  I  regard  as 
representing  pretty  fairly  the  attitude  of  his  mind  toward 
the  straggle  just  begun  in  America  when  he  reached  our 
shores. 


williau  h.  bu88ell  to  bigelow 

Cbtbtai,  Faxace  Hotel,  Sydenham,  W. 

London,  Feby.  4,  1861. 
Mp  dear  Bigelow: 

My  wife  is  still  a  very  great  invalid,  but  thank  Gtod  I  can 
hope  now— some  weeks  back  I  dared  not.  And  now  let  me 
congratulate  you  on  the  news  you  tell  me  in  yonr  very  wel- 
come letter.  Yon  retire  from  the  laborious  part  of  life  just 
as  I  may  be  said  to  be  about  to  face  it,  and  if  there  be  any 
I  could  envy  it  would  surely  be  one  who  in  the  vigor  of  hia 
intellect,  with  every  bodily  and  mental  power  at  its  best,  with 
all  that  charms  at  home  and  makes  a  fireside  happy,  sits  down 
calmly  and  joyously  to  direct  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
finest  parts  of  literature  in  the  full  confidence  that  when  he 
has  fulfilled  his  allotted  task  be  may  say  too  "eotegi  monu- 
mentum"  and  be  assured  it  will  endure. 

I  can  easily  fancy  that  there  is  one  bitter  drop  in  the  cup, 
which  has  been  distilled  out  of  the  present  sad  conjunction  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States;  for  no  patriotic  heart  can  be 
indifferent  to  such  a  lamentahla  exhibition  of  blind  f nry  and 
suicidal  madness.  Every  friend  of  despotism  rejoices  at  your 
misfortune;  it  points  the  moral  and  adorns  the  tale  in  every 
aristocratic  salon;  it  is  the  shame  of  them  who  have  per- 
haps over  zealously  advocated  the  absolute  perfection  of  the 
great  Bepublic;  it  is  assuredly  a  grave  and  serious  obstacle 
to  the  march  of  constitutional  liberty.  Our  people  in  Enrope 
are  so  violent  that  the  spectacle  does  not  attract  all  the  atten- 
tion which  should  be  paid  to  the  most  important  social  & 
political  phenomenon  of  the  later  ages  of  the  world,  the  result 
of  which  will  be  felt  for  good  or  evil  to  the  end  of  time.  But 
no  good  Englishman  feels  any  sentiment  but  one  of  intense 
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respect  and  great  sympathy.  Give  mj  kindest  regards  to  Mrs. 
Bigelow,  remember  me  to  the  children,  and  write  often  to, 
yours,  dear  Bigelow, 

Always  very  faithfully  &  sincerely 


WILLIAU  H.  BUSSELL  TO  BIOELOW 
Wtt.t.arh  MeNAQBBIB, 

Den  55, 

WASHiKaTON  [circa  April  14, 1861]. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  have  been  in  great  expectation  of  hearing  from  yon,  but 
yon  can  appreciate  how  far  it  has  been  well  grounded.  On 
Wednesday  I  leave  this  Kingdom  of  Lincoln  and  travel  into 
that  of  King  Jefferson  Davis  armed  with  a  passport  and  a 
mens  conscia  recti— the  latter  may  be  useful  in  the  region  indi- 
cated even  if  I  am  unable  to  part  with  it 

I  fear,  my  friend,  you  are  going  to  immortal  smash.  That 
little  lump  of  revolutionary  leaven  has  at  last  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest  and  the  whole  mass  of  social  and  political  life 
is  fermenting  unhealthily.  Of  course  yon  all  try  to  disguise 
your  trouble  and  your  danger  by  talking  of  the  lesson  to  the 
world,  moral  force,  no  blood-shed  etc.  etc.  But  the  world  will 
only  see  in  it  all,  the  failure  of  republican  institutions  in  time 
of  pressure  as  demonstrated  by  all  history— that  history  which 
America  vainly  thought  she  was  going  to  set  right  and  re-es- 
tablish on  new  grounds  and  principles.  I  fail  to  discover 
among  the  men  I  have  come  in  contact  with  any  "veneration" 
for  anything— it  'b  a  useful  bump— good  government  grows 
under  it.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Seward;  he  rather  affects 
the  vieux  diplomat  tone  and  is  fond  of  talking  of  "Lords" 
etc.,  of  his  acquaintance  in  England.  He  is  not  at  all  com- 
mtinicative.  Story,  Qod  bless  yon,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir. 
Chase  seems  to  me  a  strange  man.  Mr.  Lincoln  looks  honest 
and  intelligent.  Of  all  the  men  I  have  met  Douglas  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  nearest  to  a  statesman.  On  the  other  hand, 
Boman  is  a  capital  old  Lord  Chamberlain;  Crawford  is  but 
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as  Bnpert,  and  Forsyth*  well  balanced  and  deep  as  a  velL 
They  are  mnch  more  disposed  to  tell  me  in  confidence  what  will 
not  come  back  here  for  a  month  than  Seward  to  whom  I  pnt 
the  case  and  who  with  abundant  civility  evaded  it.  Now  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  on  no  question  can  England  exercise  a 
greater  influence  than  the  present,  and  I  am  sure  no  power  is 
so  potent  in  producing  that  effect  on  public  opinion  which 
must  determine  the  course  of  England  as  my  own  popular 
little  periodical.  I  think  all  the  preparations  which  are  going 
on—small  they  are  indeed— mean  the  security  of  Tortugas  and 
Key  West.  They  are  most  important  strategic  positions 
whether  it  be  peace  or  war  and  a  concentration  of  troops  there 
must  prove  an  endless  source  of  very  great  embarrassment 
and  trouble  to  the  Government  of  the  South  and  in  the  end 
force  them  to  make  war  or  sne  for  a  compromise.  If  a  part 
of  their  troops  be  destined  for  war  it  means  that  tiie  Govt, 
has  a  good  understanding  with  Mexico,  and  with  Mr.  Hous- 
ton. I  heard  from  my  wile  by  this  mail.  She  ia  still  very 
weak  and  nervous,  and  I  think  if  I  stay  long  here  I  must 
bring  her  over.  Where  is  Mrs.  BigelowT  Give  her  my  kind- 
est regards,  and  tell  her  that  I  passed  through  Baltimore 
at  night.  .  .  . 
I  am  ever,  my  dear  Bigelow,  with  sincere  regard 


The  Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  in  the  following  note  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bryant  ft  Go.  and  its  business  mana- 
ger. He  had  solicited  my  aid  to  procure  him  the  appointment 
of  Navy  Agent  in  the  <aty  of  New  York. 


SALMON  p.  CHABE,  BEOBETABT  OF  THE  TBEASUBT,  TO  BIGELOW 

WASHnroTON,  March  11,  '61. 
Mtf  dear  Sir: 

I  sincerely  desire  that  your  wishes  in  respect  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson may  be  gratified  unless  Mr.  Bryant  presents  some 

*  Anclrew  B.  Roman,  John  FoTsyth  and  Martin  Crawford  were  the  repreaen- 
tatives  of  the  proviBiaoal  Confeilerate  Qovenunent  in  Wuhington  to  try  to 
arrange  far  »  peMcfuI  aeoenion. 
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otiier  gentleman  as  his  choice.  The  New  York 
however,  are  but  very  partially  under  my  contro 
dent  desires  that  all  the  Bepablican  interests  be 
doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  make  other  concessio 

If  Mr.  Bryant  wd.  go  to  Europe  (say  Parii 
Godwin  as  Private  Secretary  he  should  have  n 
approbation  ft  yonrs  have  dieered  me  greatly 
times." 

You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  take  this  post  willin 

a  clear  perception  of  the  future  disadvantages. 

Milton  say  '*Dnty  is  of  more  worth  than  glory'" 

Cordially  y< 


The  first  gnu  for  secession  was  fired  from  ' 
Fort  Sumter  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  and  seven 
news  reached  us  of  the  seceBsion  of  Virginia  as 
issued  from  Washington  for  burning  Harper's  I 
to  prevent  its  contents  falling  into  the  hands  of 
ists ;  that  the  troops  from  New  England  passing 
more  toward  Washington  were  fired  upon  aoi 
that  finally  they  returned  the  fire,  and  several 
killed. 

Civil  War  was  now  fairly  upon  ns.  Senator  i 
upon  me  the  following  day,  and  his  first  renui 
curiously  characteristic— that  Massachusetts  hii 
shedding  the  first  blood  in  this  contest  for  freei 
battle  of  Lexington.  It  seemed  as  though  pe 
Baltimore  without  any  shedding  of  blood  wouli 
disappointment  to  him. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  May,  George  Morgt. 
a  dispatch  from  his  cousin,  Governor  Morgan 
and  afterwards  a  letter  from  him  stating  ', 
Dennison  of  Ohio  had  telegraphed  him  to  com  ■ 
to  meet  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  or  to  send  a  represf 
Governor  said  he  could  not  leave  Albany  then,  1 1 
to  go  as  his  representative  to  this  conference. 

I  took  the  train  that  afternoon  for  Albany,  i 
with  the  Governor,  and  left  for  Cleveland  the  n  i 
I  arrived  about  six  o'clock  on  the  following  i: 
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I  met  there  with  Governor  Dennison,  Mr.  Swayne  (after- 
wards a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States), 
Judge  Swan,  Qovemor  Bandall  of  Wisconsin,  Q-ovemor  Blair 
of  Michigan,  and  Major-Qeneral  McClellan,  who  had  been 
recently  invested  with  the  command  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Governor  Dennison  produced  satisfactory  evidence  that 
Governor  MacgofBn  of  Kentucky  was  a  traitor  and  was  arm- 
ing his  State  as  fast  as  he  could  to  resist  the  Union.  He 
read  a  series  of  intercepted  dispatches  passed  between  Moore, 
Govemor  of  Loaisiana,  and  MacgofOn,  closing  a  bargain  for 
$200,000  worth  of  guns,  all  originally  stolen  from  the  United 
States  and  bought  by  MacgofBn  for  Kentucky.  The  QoTemor 
said  he  bad  invited  us  to  meet  him  to  consult  about  the  duty 
of  the  Northern  border  States  in  case  they  were  assailed,  as 
they  were  liable  to  be  any  day,  and  received,  as  he  feared, 
no  protection  from  the  Federal  Government  He  said  that 
he  had  received  no  intimation  from  Washington  in  regard  to 
its  policy  for  this  defence,  not  even  an  official  copy  of  the 
President's  proclamation;  that  bis  telegram  was  unanswered, 
bis  special  messengers  fared  little  better;  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  secessionists  woald  cross  the 
Ohio  Biver  as  soon  as  they  conid  get  arms  and  complete  the 
preparations  they  were  making ;  that  the  north  border  of  the 
Ohio  Biver  was  ^itirely  defenceless,  while  the  Government 
at  Washington  was  doing  nothing  for  its  security  so  far  as 
he  had  any  knowledge. 

He  avowed  his  intention  to  send  Judge  Swan  and  Colonel 
Swayne  to  Washington  to  present  these  facts  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  and  ascertain  whether  it  meant  to  prosecute  the  war 
aggressively  or  simply  to  show  with  how  little  disturbance 
it  could  be  carried  on,  and  to  do  as  little  as  possible  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  South. 

He  was  himself  for  an  aggressive  war.  He  said  he  had 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  on  foot  who  had  left  their  various 
employments  at  great  sacrifice  to  defend  their  Government, 
but  they  would  not  be  content  to  spend  all  snnmier  lazing  in 
camp,  nor  would  he  ask  them  to.  Neither  was  he  willing  to 
answer  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Northwest  if  this  policy  of  neg- 
lect was  continued  much  longer.  "We  must  defend  ourselves 
if  we  are  not  defended,  and,"  he  added,  "it  is  very  dangerous 
to  teach  any  fragment  of  a  nation  that  it  is  capable  of  taking 
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care  of  itself."  He  wanted  permisBion  to  march 
and  Virginia  with  his  troops.  He  wanted  a  W 
of  the  army  organized  to  impress  West  Pemii 
Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  i 
and  he  suggested  that  McClellan,  who  had  til 
have  charge  of  this  army.  He  also  wished  orde 
ington  to  prohibit  the  export  of  provisions  fror 
Mississippi  rivers  to  any  of  the  slave  States.  ] 
to  that  effect  in  Ohio,  he  said,  were  enforce* 
orders  from  other  governors  were  violated  i 
which  made  discontent  among  Cincinnati  merch 
plained  that  their  sacrifices,  instead  of  doing 
creased  the  trade  of  other  States. 

All  of  ns  present  assented  to  the  jastice  and 
of  Governor  Dennison's  saggestions  and  agree< 
missioners  to  act  with  his  at  Washington.  T 
to  go  also.  I  said  I  mnst  return  to  the  Goven 
and  he  would  determine  what  further  should  t 
had  no  doubt,  when  I  came  to  report  to  him  wht 
that  he  would  be  impressed  as  I  had  been,  and 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  sending  a  messenge 
ton,  he  would  be  sure  to  send  one. 

I  reached  Albany  the  next  morning  at  five 
to  the  Qovemor's  residence  before  he  was  up,  ai: 
story.  He  said  he  was  delighted  that  I  had  gc 
with  everything  we  had  done  from  the  beginnini 
in  favor  of  an  aggressive  policy— his  milita 
adopted  some  resolutions  to  that  effect  and  s(: 
Washington  already,  thus  practically  antieipal. 
of  Governor  Dennison.  We  agreed,  therefore,  i 
fact  and  of  the  sufBciency  of  the  testimony  of  I 
of  the  meeting  at  Cleveland  borne  by  those  wh: 
it  to  Washington,  that  there  was  no  need  of  m; 
any  one  else  at  present.  The  Governor  added  il 
he  would  want  me  again,  and  wished  to  know  i  ' 
I  told  him  I  should  be  glad  to  do  anything  tli 
I  could  do  better  than  any  one  else,  if  there 
thing,  but  that  I  would  not  compete  for  any  | 
as  I  had  enough  to  busy  myself  with  at  home, 
to  do  my  share,  however,  at  a  time  like  the 
every  man's  service  belonged  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Weed  came  in  as  I  was  leaving  and  sa 
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great  want  at  'Washington  of  eome  snggeative  mind;  that  the 
want  of  military  talent  was  conspicnons.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Administration  was  at  last  awake.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  move  an  army  into  Virginia  from  the  north  and  enter 
by  water  up  the  James  Biver,  and  then  make  a  jonetion, 
Harper's  Perry  and  Norfolk  to  be  promptly  retaken.  "Un- 
fortnnately,"  he  added,  "Blair  is  tender-footed  when  they 
talk  of  taking  strong  measures  against  Maryland,  and  Scott 
also  when  Virginia  is  to  be  disciplined." 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  governors*  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  until  the  following  October,  when  Secretary 
Seward  issued  a  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  seaboard 
and  lake  States,  in  which,  after  a  special  reference  to  the 
general  apprehensions  of  foreign  intervention,  he  said: 

I  am  able  to  state  to  your  aatiBfaction  tliat  the  prospect  for  aoy 
such  disturbance  is  now  less  serious  than  at  any  previouB  period  dar- 
ing the  course  of  the  insnrrection.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary  now, 
as  it  has  hitherto  bees,  to  take  every  precaation  that  is  possible  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  foreign  war,  to  be  superinduced  upon  those  of  civil 
conunotion,  which  we  are  endeavorii^  to  core. 

He  then  urged  the  primary  importance  of  protecting  onr  out- 
posts and  harbors  on  the  seas  and  lakes.  In  reference  to  the 
appeal  of  the  governors  he  said  that  in  previous  wars  the  loyal 
States  have  applied  themselves  by  independent  and  separate 
activity  to  the  support  and  aid  of  the  Federal  (Jovemment  in 
its  arduous  reaponaibllities. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  relying  upon  the  increase  and  continuance 
of  the  same  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  States,  the  President 
has  directed  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  improvement  and  per- 
fection of  ike  defences  of  the  State  over  which  you  preside,  and  to  ask 
you  to  vubmit  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  when 
it  thaU  have  assembl^. 

Governor  Cnrtin  of  Pennsylvania  sent  the  Secretary  a  very 
captions  reply  to  this  circular,  the  spirit  and  tone  of  which 
are  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  first  paragraph: 

I  received  a  few  days  since  an  envelope,  apparently  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  Washington,  enclosing  a  slip  from  a  newspaper 
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porporting  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  you  to  the  Qovemor  of  New 
York,  This  mode  of  commimicatiDg  advice  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  State  anthorities  is  so  unusoal  that  I  am  not 
jiutified  in  aasaming,  as  I  do,  that  the  eommonication  la  aathentle. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  prospect  of  a  distorbance  of  oar  amicable 
relations  with  foreign  countries  ia  now  less  seriooa  than  it  has  been  at 
any  period  dnring  the  course  of  the  insorrection.  The  dnty  of  tak- 
ing precantions  against  sueh  disturbance  is  appropriate  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  as,  when  the  prospect  was  more 
serious,  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  invite  to  the  subject  the  attention  of 
Congress,  which  had  authority  of  making  suitable  provision,  I  do  not 
understand  how  the  fact  that  it  is  now  less  serious  can  afford  a  reason 
for  calling  on  individual  States  which  have  no  such  authority.  What 
Congress  has  done  or  omitted  you  of  course  must  know,  but  it  seems 
strange  that  general  appropriations  for  military  purpoaee  should 
render  lawful  the  expense  of  fortifying  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  places,  and  yet  tlut  the  Government  should  falter 
under  an  apprehenmon  of  want  of  authority  when  the  question  is  of 
fortifying  seaboard  and  lake  ports. 

The  Gtovemor's  State  pride  was  wonnded  by  receiving  a 
circnlar  intended  for  all  ike  governors  addressed  directly  to 
the  Gtovemor  of  New  York.  He  probably  was  not  aware  that 
Governor  Moi^an  of  New  York  had  made  an  appeal  to  Hie 
State  Department  for  prompt  protection  of  the  border  States 
fall  six  months  previous  to  this  reply  of  his  to  Mr.  Seward's 
circnlar,  and  it  is  safe  to  presmne  the  official  copies  were  sent 
by  the  State  Department  to  each  of  the  governors  of  the  States 
that  were  represented  at  the  Cleveland  conference,  and  it  is 
poSBible  that,  in  consequence  of  Pennsylvania  not  being  repre- 
sented at  that  conference,  the  advice  contained  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  needed  there,  and  hence  the  Governor  first  heard  of 
it  throngh  a  newspaper  copy.  He  winds  up  a  long  and  intem- 
perate criticism  of  the  (Jovemment,  however,  with  the  fol- 
lowing ill-disgnised  menace : 

I  have  but  to  say  that  Pennsylvania,  in  any  way  that  may  be  re- 
quired, will  give  her  last  man  and  her  last  dollar  to  quell  domeatio 
treason  or  drive  back  foreign  invasion,  and  will  leave  to  a  more  quiet 
season  the  discussion  and  decision  of  the  various  questions  that  may 
arise  from  steps  that  have  been  taken  during  the  existing  crisis. 
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fBBTQN  KOTO  TO  BraSLOW 

Wisaamov,  Jany.  26, 1861. 
Mff  Dear  Sir: 

Yonrs  of  yesterday  is  reed,  for  viiich  accept  my  *Tianfca  I 
do  not  know  bat  there  may  be  other  candidates  in  our  County 
thon|^  I  do  not  hmow  that  there  is. 

I  denre  Mr.  Dart's  appointment  and  shall  recommend  it 
to  the  President. 

As  to  the  safefy  of  Washington  we  cannot  do  otherwise  ihan 
rely  on  the  action  of  the  Pnblic  Anthorities— though  there 
was  a  time  wfaoi  it  was  not  certain  but  we  should  have  to  call 
on  the  sovereigns  themaehres  to  come  and  protect  their  Capitol 
from  the  conspiradea  of  their  servants. 

Holt  &  Scott  mean  to  make  it  safe  and  I  think  they  wilL 
They  mean  to  have  a  thousand  regular  troops  here— Three 
Batteries  of  flying  artillery  and  some  cavalry.  They  are  dis- 
inclined to  invite  State  Troops  though,  if  tbrongii  tiidr  spies 
they  learn  any  thing  that  they  shall  deem  snffideait  to  require 
it,  G^il  Scott  would  be  ready  to  invite  State  Volunteers.  I 
suppose  the  law  does  not  authorize  a  call  for  Militia  or  Volun- 
teers from  tlte  States.  I  tiiink  Holt  a  very  sensible  man  and  a 
true  one.  Truly  Yours 


FBBBTON  KINO  TO  BKIELOW 

WASHDroTON,  Jany.  30, 1861. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  congratdate  yon  and  Mrs.  Bigelow  on  the  happy  event 
of  'i^ch  your  letter  of  29  brings  me  intelligence.  You  are  a 
fortunate  and  happy  man  and  long  may  the  Blessings  i^ch 
a  good  Providence  has  given  you  make  your  life  as  happy  as 
I  think  yon  deserve  to  be. 

There  is  no  more  general  truth  than  that  a  man  is  not 
injured  by  irtiat  he  does  not  do  himself.    I  noticed  the  fact 
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If  I  had  not  become  almost  a  reli^ons  man  (in  very  truth) 
I  do  not  know  bnt  I  should  think  there  was  troable  ahead. 
Bnt  my  faith  is  perfect  that  we,  that  is  our  Glorious  Country, 
is  to  go  through  all  the  perils  that  threaten,  with  safety  A 
l^o>ior.  YouTB  truly 


PBE8T0N  KINO  TO  BIOELOW 

"WASBiHaTON,  Feb.  16, 1861. 
Mt/  Dear  Sir: 

Your  letters,  always  welcome,  you  will  allow  me  to  say  are 
none  the  less  so  because  yon  seem  to  write  under  a  little  irrita- 
tion. Yon  speak  kindly  of  the  few  words  I  said  to  Mason  the 
other  day— and  then  blaze  a  little.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  be 
disturbed  by  a  few  words  that  may  fall  out  by  the  way  side 
when  a  traveller  is  surrounded  and  compelled  to  say  something 
when  perhaps  he  would  be  glad  to  be  silent.  'What  Lincoln 
has  said  is  on  the  right  side  though  I  have  been  disposed  to 
wait  for  the  IJaangural.  The  Lord  will  take  care  of  all  these 
things.  We  are  going  safely  through  I  trust— but  we  need  all 
the  wisdom  and  self  possession  that  the  Lord  will  give  as. 

Upon  the  Tariff  bill  yon  have  a  thing  to  pound  and  yon 
pound  it  with  right  good  will.  I  do  not  see  how  with  the 
opinions  existing  here  the  passage  of  the  bill  can  he  avoided. 
Indeed  I  suppose  I  must  vote  for  it  We  struck  out  the  effort 
to  restrict  the  warehousing  system  today  and  leave  that  un- 
touched. I  appreciate  what  you  say  hut  there  are  difficulties 
on  whichever  side  we  turn  our  eyes.  We  must  take  the  best 
path  we  can  and  move  on  with  good  conrage.  I  am  particu- 
larly obliged  to  you  for  saying  what  yon  do  about  the  tariff 
because  if  it  was  possible  it  should  influence  my  action— bnt  I 
do  not  see  how  I  can  tarn  aside  from  it— or  bow  my  action 
could  change  tiie  result.  Nobody  can  tell  what  Buchanan  will 
do  or  will  not  do.  If  yon  come  across  one  of  the  Committee's 
pamphlets  send  me  one. 

Full  of  faith  and  hope  &  with  my  love  to  all  yours 
Yours  truly 


A  FREE  PRESS  FOR  ENGLAI 

william  habqkeates  to  biqelov 

Ckavzn  Hill  Gabdenb,  E 

Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Turning  to  oar  less  impoTtant  home  politics- 
will  coQgratnlate  ns  on  out  triumph  of  this  ye; 
mons  have  passed  a  Bill  which  the  Lords  cam 
we  shall  at  last  have  a  free  press  indeed  1  W 
such  party  struggle  since  the  Bepeal  of  the  Ct 
measured  by  its  results,  this  will  probably  be  no 
tion.  Verily,  they  know  not  what  they  have  ■ 
penny  paper  in  every  vUlage  the  Squires  wil 
shall  I  add  to  perdition.  We  have  now  a  circul 
papers  daily  of  300,000— against  the  Times' 
will  the  ratio  be  when  the  pennies  reach  one  mill 
soon  will  doT  My  wife  and  all  our  friends  unil 
remembrances  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  yourself— e 
Most  truly  youri: 


PBESTON  KINO  TO  BIflELOW 

Washington,  J 
My  Dear  Friend: 

Tours  of  July  15  is  reed.  I  thank  you  for  : 
tion  and  intend  after  Congress  adjourns  to  tal 
and  count  with  pleasure  npon  a  visit  to  you  a1 
Nothing  has  occarred  of  note  in  the  City  since  \ 
McDowell  is  advancing,  of  which  you  have  tii 
Scott  told  me  today  that  he  expected  news  o, ' 
Manassas  Jvnction  before  to-morrow  night.'^  I 
able  mode  of  supplying  the  vacancies  at  West  J ' 
proposed  and  all  have  been  voted  down  in  the  ! ! 
*  The  iwnlt  is  known  to  histor;  bb  the  flist  battle  c  1 
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thing  may  yet  be  done  to  come  from  action  in  the  Honse.    I 
send  yon  the  Meaaage  and  documents  which  are  jnst  printed. 
My  khid  remembrance  of  all  at  tiie  Squirrels. 
Yours  Truly 


PBBSTON  KING  TO  BIQELOW 

Washington.  July  24, 1861. 
Dear  Friend: 

Yours  of  July  23  reed.  Be  not  cast  down.  The  disaster 
at  Manassas  is  very  sad  and  we  monm.  But  there  is  no  cause 
for  discouragement.  The  Republic  will  live  and  triumph  over 
Treason.    God  reigns— and  bis  power  is  over  all. 

Very  Truly  Yours 


The  following  letter  was  written  after  the  first  battle  of 
the  Civil  War,  known  to  history  as  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun, 
Cteneral  Irvin  McDowell  commanding  on  the  Union  side  and 
Ckneral  Beauregard  commanding  the  Confederates. 


WILLIAM  H.  BtI88ELL  TO  BIQELOW 

Washingtoh,  July  27, 1861. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

It  is  not  true  that  I  commanded  the  Confederates  in  person 
or  led  off  the  Federalist  centre ;  neither  did  I  lie  on  my  stomacli 
disguised  as  Raymond  of  the  Times  and  kill  Beauregard 
with  a  pistol  tooth  pick  as  he  rode  insultingly  over  the  battle 
field;  neither  did  I  say  that  I  had  never  seen  such  slaugh- 
ter at  Solferino  (where  I  was  n't)  or  at  Inkermann  where 
I  was ;  nor  did  I  set  down  the  loss  of  the  Federalists  at  12,000 
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(though  I  do  think  every  vay,  it  was  near  ISOO) ;  in  fact  any- 
thing yon  Bee  in  print  abont  me,  contradict  point  blank  on 
my  anthority,  even  if  it  be  that  I  am  a  gentleman  who  regards 
his  word,  (for  then  I  should  begin  to  donbt  it  was  so)  or  that 
I  told  any  one  anything  iii  strict  confidence,  for  then  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  not  true,  and  he  wonld  not  print  it  correctly,  in  his 
anxiety  to  keep  his  trust.  I  don't  mind  telling  yon  that  a 
battle  which  shonld  never  have  been  fonght  at  all,  was  hardly 
fought— vu  the  means  to  the  end— was  nnsncceBsfnl- and  was 
terminated  by  the  most  singularly  disgraceful  panic  and  flight 
on  record,  with  consequences  of  a  more  serious  nature  politi- 
cally than  were  militarily  evident.  The  attempt  made  to  dis- 
guise the  disasters  of  an  army  which  left  its  guns  and  wagons 
(which  could  not  be  rallied  at  Centerville  or  even  at  Fairfax: 
"the  wicked  flee  when  no  one  pursneth")  and  fell  upon  Wash- 
ington utterly  routed  by  its  own  fears,  must  make  the  affair 
even  more  disastrous,  becaase  the  smalbiess  of  the  loss  and 
the  greatness  of  the  actual  result  are  withering  commentaries 
on  the  monstrous  mouthings  about  "unparalleled  heroism" 
and  the  "orderly  retreat"  which  appear  in  one  of  the  papers. 
I  hope  Mr.  Wilson*  is  satisfied  now.  He  and  those  like  him 
have  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on  their  cause.  Yon  used  to  say 
yon  wished  almost  that  the  North  should  be  beaten  in  the  first 
fight,  but  surely,  not  on  such  terms  as  these.  I  tell  you  I  am 
satisfied  from  what  I  saw— particularly  of  the  Penn.  regiment 
which  deserted  the  field  on  the  day  of  battle  beccmse  time  was 
up— of  the  officers  running  from  the  field  shouting  out  "we  *re 
^riiipped"  and  of  the  men  who  could  not  be  held  together, 
that  the  North  will  be  beaten  by  the  South  as  long  as  it  relies 
on  the  present  set  of  officers  or  of  men.  Not  bnt  that  the 
men  may  fight  bravely  enough  when  re-organized,  Hlo*  this 
army  will  not  do  so  till  that  process  has  been  effected.  The 
South  is  national  and  more  so  than  you  are.  She  says  "come 
along,  my  boys."  You  have  said  to  Germans  and  Irish  "go 
along,  my  boyst"  And  though  they  will  fight  well  they  must 
have  officers  with  some  esprit  militaire,  who  don*t  spend  their 
lives  at  the  bars,  but  work  as  I  have  seen  the  "drinking" 
Southerners  work  at  drill.    I  had  a  nice  day  of  it;  once  fired 

*  8«nttor  WHmh  oI  Wiimtinaetto  bad  been  desooMing  Ottienl  HeDowell 
in  the  SenKte  for  bia  delay  in  pving  battle  to  the  uuntrgOBts  irtto  mn  in  full 
force  within  a  doien  or  fifteen  milu  of  Waehington. 
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at  by  one  of  our  men  for  stopping  his  fli^t,  another  time 
nearly  done  for  by  another  sconndrel— and  snch  a  ride  into 
Washington  I  Ihavebeenill  the  last  two  days  from  a  "Bun" 
—not  bloody  or  big,  but  weak  and  watery,  and  I  can't  write 
much  more.  I  hear  from  my  wife  every  maiL  She  is  very 
sad  and  very  nervous  and  not  at  all  strong. 

Yours  truly  always 


During  a  visit  which  I  made  to  Washington  early  in  July, 
and  only  a  few  days  before  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War, 
I  rode  with  old  Mr.  Francis  Blair  and  with  Mr.  William  H. 
Busaell  over  to  the  headquarters  of  General  McDowell  at 
Arlington.  I  had  known  McDowell  since  he  was  a  lieutenant 
on  the  staff  of  General  Scott,  and  we  were  quite  intimate 
friends.  I  had  great  esteem  for  him  and  great  confidence  in 
his  military  capacity.  He  walked  with  us  through  the  camp. 
He  said  to  me,  "This  is  not  an  army.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  make  it  an  army."  He  seemed  greatly  depressed  during 
our  entire  visit. 

A  day  or  two  later,  on  the  11th,  I  breakfasted  with  him  at 
Arlington,  and  he  rode  back  with  me  to  town.  He  seemed 
oppressed  more  than  ever  with  the  weight  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  him,  and  he  made  me  realize  how  pro- 
foundly, by  a  remark  which  he  made  to  me :'  *  I  envy  yon  more 
than  any  man  living,  *  *  meaning  by  that  that  I  was  in  a  position 
of  no  further'  responsibility,  even  as  a  journalist.  The  poor 
fellow  conid  not  proclaim  his  distrust  of  his  army  to  the  public 
He  was  an  untried  officer.  The  Commander-in-chief  was  a 
septuagenarian,  unable  to  take  the  field,  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  were  every  one  untried  executive  officers  and 
entirely  without  skill  in  or  experience  of  military  affairs,  nor 
was  there  any  power  to  be  invoked  competent  to  silence  the 
clamor  for  the  army  to  move.  I  pitied  him  as  I  had  never 
pitied  any  man  in  my  life  before.  It  finally  seemed  wiser 
to  (general  Scott  that  McDowell  should  no  longer  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  delay.  The  battle  so  disastrous  and  humiliating 
to  the  Union  cause  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  July,  1861.  I 
was  moved  to  write  the  general  a  brief  note  expressing  my 
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tenderest  Bympathy  for  him  personally  and 
confidence  in  him  as  the  Coounander  of  01 
letter  which  foUowB  is  hia  teplj: 


lUJOROENERAL  HoDOWELL  TO  BIQl 

Aeunoton,  . 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

Many  thousand  thanks  for  yonr  kind  note. 
consolation  at  this  time,  that  my  friends  seem ' 
me  than  ever.  I  have  many  evidences  that  t 
me  np  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dear  press 
say  for  the  latter  that  they  are  not  as  savag< 
For  the  most  part  they  have  dealt  fairly  by 
they  have  erred,  have  not  done  so  intentionall 

It  is  certainly  a  great  consolation  to  get  snc! 
and  Prof.  Mahan'a  and  it  encourages  me  to 
with  such  a  vicious  system  as  that  we  are  nov 
—the  Volunteers. 

Mbst  of  my  subordinate  commanders,  how 
spair  and  so  are  many  of  the  regimental  and  c 

One  N.  Y.  Begt.  is  so  entirely  demoralize 
thing  we  can  do  with  it  will  be  to  send  it  hoii 
Id  another,  all  the  field  officers  have  resigned. 

When  the  regts.  were  repulsed,  the  officei 
found  to  take  care  of  their  men  I 

The  first  Zouaves  are  scattered  every  whern 
less! 

Is  not  this  a  cheering  state  of  affairs  t 

With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow, 

Tours  sine  i 


Early  in  the  month  of  July,  1856,  John  Chai 
been  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presid ' 
Soil,  Free  Speech  and  Free  Labor  party,  com  i 
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slavery  and  the  antislavery  extension  wings  of  the  old  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties.  He  receiyed  at  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber 114  electoral  votes  from  eleven  States,  Buchanan,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  receiving  174  electoral  votes  from  nine- 
teen States.  Fremont's  popniar  vote  was  1,341,000,  against 
1338,000  for  Buchanan.  His  prominence  in  this  contest  and 
his  connection  by  marriage  with  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton 
of  Misaonri  led,  soon  after  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Civil  War, 
to  his  receiving  from  President  Lincoln  a  commission  as 
major-general  and  an  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  West- 
em  District  On  the  3l8t  of  Angnst,  1861,  he  issued  an  order 
emancipating  all  the  slaves  owned  in  his  district  hy  people 
who  were  in  arms  against  the  United  States.  As  this  order 
was  unauthorized  and  by  the  President  deemed  prematnre,  it 
was  annulled,  and  the  general  was  relieved  from  his  command. 

Mr.  James  Bowen,  the  author  of  the  following  letter,  was  an 
unusually  thoughtful,  intelligent  and  judicially  minded  man, 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs,  had  always  been 
a  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  shortly  after  this 
letter  was  written  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  a  very 
responsible  office  in  New  Orleans— I  think  it  was  provost- 
marshal.  When  his  services  there  became  nnnecessary  by  the 
recapture  of  New  Orleans  from  the  Confederates,  he  returned 
to  New  York  and  Tesnmed  the  position  he  had  formerly  held 
as  Commissioner  of  Emigration. 

I  received  few  letters  from  any  one  during  the  Civil  War 
whose  forecast  of  the  fatnre  seemed  to  be  less  disturbed  by  the 
noise  and  excitement  then  naturally  prevailing  among  all 
classes  in  America.  It  is  a  pleasnre  to  contrast  the  sobriety 
of  his  judgments  with  the  reckleBsness  of  many  occupying  far 
more  responsible  positions,  albeit  his  approval  of  Fremont's 
performances  in  Missouri  was  a  little  hasty. 


JAMES  BOWEN  TO  BIQELOW 

Dear  Bigehm: 

The  event  of  the  week  is  Fremont's  liberation  of  the  slaves 
of  Missouri.    Though  in  exact  conformity  with  the  proclama- 


CHASE  AND  THE  PBDEEAL  PI 

tioQ  of  the  President  it  was,  I  believe,  tmes 
ington,  and  I  think  would  have  been  forbiddei 
been  consulted.    But  the  declaration  has  b 
is  wonderful  to  see  the  general  approval  of  th 
acquiesce  in  the  expediency  and  justice,  bi 
faintly  represents  the  hearty  approval  of  ^e 
Community.    I  have  not  yet  seen  the  man 
or  republican  who  doubts  its  wisdom.    As  an 
popularity  of  the  measure,  I  will  state  that  ] 
Seward  to-day  officially  that  five  thousand  G  i 
pared  to  enlist  in  this  city,  provided  they  can 
Fremont,  who  will  not  enUst  to  serve  under  ai  : 
Fremont  is  the  favorite  General  of  the  Gterma  i 
decided  preference  woold  have  been  expreE ! 
issued  his  proclamation  freeing  the  slaves  ol 
Missouri. 

Ton  recollect  the  agreement  of  the  Banks  I 
of  150  millions— 50  millions  on  the  19th  An; : 
on  the  15th  Oct.  provided  the  first  portion  sh  i 
of.  The  disposition  of  the  first  reqaires  tht 
dividnals  of  a  million  a  day,  but  thus  far,  the  n , 
disposed  of  on  any  day  has  been  about  $350,004 1 
not  be  an  unfavorable  angary  from  this,  for  I 
Treasury  has  not  yet  issued  the  notes,  and 
indisposed  to  subscribe  before  they  shall  have 
market  I  think  the  Banks  which  have  takei 
bnt  little  apprehension  of  its  lying  in  their 
connection  with  this  loan  I  must  mention  one 
in  which  you  were  implicated. 

While  Chase^  was  negotiating  with  the  1 
York  he  wrote  to  the  President  that  to  ensnr 
necessary  Stevens*^  son  should  be  appointed 
—immediately  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  your  t 
made  out  Ton  know,  I  suppose,  that  Cameroj 
his  readiness  to  leave  the  Cabinet.  A  week  si 
able  that  both  he  and  Welles*  would  vacs 

*  Balmon  P.  Chue  was  Secretary  of  the  TreasuT;. 
'President  of  the  B&nk  of  Commerce. 

*  Secretary  of  War  and  for  man;  years  United  States 
Bjlvuiia. 

*  Secretory  of  the  Navy  and  editor  of  the  Hartford  Titi 
deney  of  Jackson  and  Van  Boron. 
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The  opportnnity  afforded  by  taking  the  loan  for  the  exercise 
of  pover  could  not  be  lost  by  onr  mercantile  friends,  so  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Bankers  of  Boston  and  one  by 
the  Bankers  of  this  City  to  repair  to  Washington  and  repre- 
sent to  the  President  the  public  neceseity  of  taming  out 
Welles,  Cameron  and  Seward.  Welles  and  Cameron,  whom  a 
pnff  of  wind  would  have  blown  from  their  places  a  week  ago, 
are  now  immovable.  The  succesa  of  the  expedition  to  -Gape  - 
Hatteras  has  greatly  elated  our  people ;  the  disgrace  of  Bnll 
Bnn  is  lost  in  the  glory  of  the  naval  victory. 

We  begin  again  to  direct  onr  eyes  to  Washington.  A  battle 
from  the  near  proximity  of  the  two  armies  seems  •inevitable 
and  speedy.  The  Cabinet  has  no  apprehensions  of  the  next 
Conflict  though  I  fear  their  confidence  is,  in  fact,  based  on  their 
ignorance  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  We  have  abont 
120,000  men  between  Washington  and  Harpers  Ferry.  What 
the  strength  of  the  rebels  may  be  I  do  not  believe  is  known 
north  of  their  camp. 

Parties  will  be  broken  up  in  thia  state  this  fall  and  new 
crystallizations  formed.  Our  people  will  nominate  for  atate 
officers,  men  in  favor  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
without  reapect  to  their  former  political  views.  I  think  D.  S. 
Dickinson*  will  be  on  our  ticket. 

Yours  sincerely 

NEW  Touc,  4  Sept  1861. 


On  the  14th  of  August,  1861,  the  following  dispatch  reached 
me  at  my  country  home : 

Mr.  Motley  goes  out  in  the  Europa,  from  Boston,  Augast  21.    Can 
you  go  at  the  aame  time  f 

F.  w.  r 


This  was  my  first  official  information,  if  such  it  conid  be 
regarded,  that  I  had  been  appointed  Consul  to  Paris. 

On  the  following  day  I  left  for  Washington  to  learn  from 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  why  they  were  send- 

'  A  Hnnker  Soutor  £rom  New  Yoric  then  acting  witb  tlie  Unim  par^. 


APPOINTED  CONSUL  TO  PAI 

ing  me  ont  of  the  country,  as  I  had  e!q)ressed 
experienced,  any  desire  for  pnblic  employmen' 
said  that  the  Oovemment  had  selected  me  for 
sniate  not  primarily  for  the  discharge  of  consnli 
were  then  trifling  and  every  day  diminishing,  b 
the  press  in  France.  Our  legations  and  const 
filled  largely,  not  to  say  ezclnsively,  during  tbe 
of  President  Bnchanan,  with  men  of  more  or  le 
alty,  and  London  and  Paris  were  swarming  wi 
emissaries.  The  officials  and  nnofficials  were  al 
in  propagating  the  impression  that  the  insnr j 
been  wronged  and  oppressed  by  the  Washingtc 
that  Confederates  were  fighting  only  for  the 
ri^ts,  not  for  slavery;  that  disunion  wag  inevi 
nent,  and  that  neither  the  Washington  Gove: 
people  of  the  loyal  States  in  the  impending  q 
just  claim  to  the  sympathies  or  respect  of  any 
Mr.  Seward  said  it  was  important  to  dispel  th 
without  delay.  For  this  purpose  he  was  anxion 
representatives  of  the  new  Administration 
to  their  posts,  and  he  relied  npon  me  to  see 
of  France  were  enlight^ied  as  speedily  as  po 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  onr  domestic  tronb 

The  day  following  my  arrival  in  Washingt 
ference  with  Mr.  Seward,  Preston  King,  Sen 
York,  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  be  present 
Lincohi,  an  invitation  which  of  course  I  embi 
rity;  for  as  yet  I  had  not  met  him  and  knew 
famous  senatorial  campaign  against  Douglas  ii 
masterly  address  which  he  delivered  at  the  ( 
shortly  before  his  nomination  in  New  Yorl 
partner  Mr.  Bryant  presided.  Of  his  perse 
had  no  distinct  impression,  and  in  that  respt 
of  the  country  outside  of  Illinois  were  much  i 
There  had  been  nothing  in  his  advent  at  Wasl 
he  was  obliged  to  find  his  way  in  a  humiliat 
inflame  the  popular  heart,  and  our  capital  bv 
political  enemies. 

He  had  probably  no  more  loyal  and  devott 
Senate  than  Preston  King.  ' '  lite  impression 
upon  him  dnring  the  two  months  of  his  Presic 
from  mj  diary— "was  that  he  was  not  only 
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present  crisiB,  bnt  to  the  poeitum  fae  now  bcdds  at  any  tiin&** 
He  bad  been  reqiie«ted  by  Mr.  Unooln,  throoj^  Yioe-Pren- 
dent  Hrnnlin  of  Uaine,  to  ascertain  i^ther  Seward  wonld 
decline  tbe  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  if  it  were  offered 
to  him.  ^'King  said  he  Tentnred  a  little  in  the  direction  of 
the  President's  wisheSr  but  soon  discovered  that  it  wonld  not 
do  for  him  to  go  farther.  He  told  HnipUn  that  the  President 
had  better  ask  Seward  directly  for  the  information  he  son^t, 
for  fae  felt  that  he  was  not  the  proper  person  to  undertake  snch 
an  embassy.  Snch  was  abont  the  snbstance  thong^  not  the 
precise  words  which  King  nsed.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  snggestive  lan^  which  to  those  who  knew  King  always 
meant  more  t^*"  tiia  words." 

"Abont  a  fortnight  later  Seward  came  to  King  to  say  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  wanted  him  for  his  Prime  Minister,  and  in  view  . 
of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country,  which  was  ascribed 
mainly  to  him,  he  could  not  honorably  refuse  his  assistance, 
etc  Seward,  he  added,  haa  acquired  a  very  controlling  in- 
fluence with  the  President  and  is  very  much  disposed  to  do, 
and  be  responsible  for  everything  done,  himself." 

It  is  rather  a  curious  psychological  fact  that  the  impres- 
sion which  President  Lincoln  made  on  most  people  who  saw 
him  during  the  first  months,  perhaps  I  may  say  the  first 
year,  of  his  Administration  corresponded  substantially  with 
that  received  by  Senator  King.  I  was  constantly  meeting 
men  directly  from  Washington,  and  there  was  an  almost  uni- 
form lack  of  that  enthusiasm  which  usually  accompanies  the 
accession  of  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  dispensation  of 
patronage. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  the  new  President,  recnved  us  in  his 
private  room  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning;  an- 
other gentleman  was  with  him  at  the  time,  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  I  believe.  We  were  with  him  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  conversation,  in  which  I  took  little 
or  no  part,  turned  upon  the  operations  in  the  field.  I  ob- 
served no  sign  of  weakness  in  anything  the  President  said, 
neither  did  I  hear  anything  that  particularly  impressed  me, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  surprising.  What 
did  impress  me,  however,  was  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a 
certain  lack  of  sovereignty.  He  seemed  to  me,  nor  was  it  in 
the  least  strange  that  he  did,  like  a  man  utterly  nnconscioos 
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of  the  space  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  occnpied 
that  day  in  the  history  of  the  hnman  race,  and  of  the  vast 
power  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  had  become  personally 
responsible.     This  impression  was  strengthened  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's modest  habit  of  disclaimins  knowledge  of  affairs  and 
familiarity  with  duties,  and  freqnent  avowals  of  ignorance,    , 
which,  even  where  it  exists,  it  is  as  well  for  a  captain  as  far 
as  possible  to  conceal  from  the  public.    The  authority  of  an  V 
ezecatiye  officer  largely  consists  in  what  bis  constituents  think  i 
it  is.    Up  to  that  time  Mr.  Lincoln  had  had  few  opportunities  I 
of  showing  the  nation  the  qualities  which  won  all  hearts  and 
made  him  one  of  the  most  conspicnons  and  enduring  historic 
characters  of  the  century. 

Lincoln's  greatness  must  be  sought  for  in  the  constituents 
of  his  moral  nature.  He  was  so  modest  by  nature  that  be  was 
perfectly  content  to  walk  behind  any  man  who  wished  to  walk 
before  him.  I  do  not  know  that  history  has  made  a  record  of  the 
attainment  of  any  corresponding  eminence  by  any  other  man 
who  so  habitually,  so  constitutionally,  did  to  others  as  he  would 
have  them  do  to  him.  Without  any  pretensions  to  religious 
excellence,  from  the  time  he  first  was  brought  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  nation,  he  seemed,  like  MUton,  to  have  walked 
"as  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye."  St  Paul  hardly 
endured  more  indignities  and  bufFetinga  without  complaint. 
He  was  not  a  learned  man.  He  was  not  even  one  who  would 
deserve  to  be  called  in  our  day  an  educated  man— knew  little 
rather  than  much  of  what  the  world  is  proud  of.  He  had 
never  been  out  of  the  United  States  nor  seen  much  of  the 
portion  of  them  lying  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  But 
the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature  was  so  highly  organized  that 
it  rendered  superfluous  much  of  the  experience  which  to  moat 
men  is  indispensable— the  choicest  prerogative  of  genius.  It 
lifted  him  unconsciously  above  the  world,  above  moat  of  the 
men  who  surrounded  him,  and  gave  him  a  wisdom  in  emer- 
gencies which  is  bestowed  only  on  those  who  love  their  fellow- 
man  as  themselves.  His  Gettysburg  speech  is  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  enduring  bit  of  eloquence  that  has  ever 
been  uttered  on  this  continent,  and  yet  one  finds  in  it  none 
of  the  tricks  of  the  forum  or  tiie  stage,  nor  any  trace  of  the 
learning  of  the  scholar,  nor  the  need  of  it.  In  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  statesman.    Had  he 
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come  to  power  when  Van  Bnren  did  or  when  Cleveland  did, 
he  wonid  probably  have  left  Washington  at  the  close  of  Ms 
term  as  obsenre  aa  either  of  them.  The  isanes  presented  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  Presidaitial  election 
of  1860  were  to  a  larger  ortsit  moral  qneations,  humanly 
speaking,  than  were  those  presoited  at  any  other  Prmidemtial 
election.  They  were:  first,  the  right  of  the  majority  to  role; 
second,  the  ri^t  of  eig^t  millions,  more  or  less,  of  oar  fellow- 
beings  to  their  freedom;  and,  thkd,  the  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions which  Washington  planted  and  Jefferson  watered, 
with  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  their  preservation.  These 
qoestioas  subordinated  all  other  political  iasnes  and  appealed 
more  directly  and  forcibly  to  the  mor^l  sentiments  of  tiiis 
nation  than  any  issnea  they  had  ever  before  been  called  to 
settle  either  at  the  ballot-box  or  by  force  of  arms.  A  Presi- 
dent was  needed  at  Washington  to  represoit  these  moral 
forces.  Snch  a  President  was  providoitially  fonnd  in  Lin- 
coln, even  aa  the  son  of  Elsh  fonnd  a  crown  iriiile  searching 
for  his  father's  asses. 

Looking  back  upon  the  Administration  and  npon  all  the 
blunders  which,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Lincoln  and  his 
immediate  advisers  seoned  to  have  made,  and  then  pausing 
to  consider  the  results  of  that  Adminiatratifm,  so  far  exceed- 
ing in  value  and  importance  for  the  country  anything  -wiuch 
the  moat  foresighted  statesman  had  expected  or  conceived, 
we  realize  that  we  had  what  above  all  thingB  we  most  needed, 
a  President  who  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight ;  who  did 
not  rely  npon  his  own  compass,  but  followed  a  dond  by  day 
and  a  fire  by  night,  which  he  had  learned  to  trust  imj^ieitly. 

I  sailed  with  my  fannty  for  Liverpool  in  the  Persia  on  the 
28th  of  Angost,  1861,  and  while  the  disastrons  battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  fon^t  on  the  21st  of  Jnly,  was  still  casting  gloomy 
shadows  over  the  conntry.  After  a  week  spent  in  London  to 
look  over  the  situation  with  Mr.  Adams  and  with  some  Eng- 
lish friends  whose  judgment  I  valued,  I  left  for  and  reached 
Paris  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  September. 

I  took  possession  of  the  consulate  on  the  following  Monday, 
and  made  myself  as  useful  to  the  Government  as  I  knew  how 
to,  in  that  position,  until  I  was  transferred  to  another  of 
larger  responsibilitiee. 


W.  H.  BnSSELL  AND  THE  LONDOi 

villiau  h.  bd88ell  to  bioelo^ 
Wabhington,  ^ 

Qnando  digrewu  veteris  confrunui  ur  \ 

Laado  tameo— Buttermilk  Falls  I 

— Gratnm  litiu  amceDi 

SecessuB. 
Ferryman  who  directs  the  skiff  across  the 
stream,  when  wilt  thon  receive  met  Alas  I  I 
for  whilst  yon,  sinking  patriotiam  in  phUo  . 
opathy,  bnttermilk  &  domestic  joys,  gaze  ont  np  i 
from  the  branches  filled  with  congenial  Sqnirt  i 
holds  me  to  the  front  &  mmor  of  Nemesis,  Atro  i 
Gforgons,  Hydras  &  Chimairas  dire  lacerate 
instant  fears  of  fray  &  mnrder.  "Well,  there  i 
ever  I  seed  or  heerd  on  takes  a  batin'  with  snc : 
as  the  children  of  Hail,  Columbia,  Happy  Lan  : 
Bigelow,  I  can't  go,  &  that 's  a  fact,  for  some  tii : 
really  ft  tmly  yon  *]1  see  me  dropping  in  to  yr 
shell  some  of  these  days,  ft  I  '11  ^ve  yon  dne  ii : 
lintinary  report.  It  was  a  beantifnl  exercise 
vigonr,  friend  B.— that  on  2l8t  of  nit.  The  Fe : 
like  an  Irishman  at  a  fair— ran  away  when  th( ; 
down  their  enemy— afraid  of  the  police  comii . 
shall  always  go  in  the  front  in  fntnre.  What 
to  end  inT  I  remain  faithful  to  my  original  ti 
all  up  with  TJ.  S.  but  of  course  no  real  U.  S.  m 
it.  Even  conquest,  subjugation  ft  submission 
so,  as  it  was.  The  illustrationB  in  U.  S.  pape 
Ireland  &  the  rebellion  for  instance.  It  bro 
comities  at  a  time  that  Ireland  had  its  own  Pari 
Parlt.  wh.  was  most  active  in  voting  men  ft  mon 
the  insurrection  in  Wicktow,  Wexford,  ftc.  The 
suggested  are  more  nnparallel. 

By  mail  July  15  date  I  reed  a  brief  from  ■' 
valid.  Great  nervous  suffering  &  latest  bom 
All  others  very  beany.  Give  my  kindest  re, 
Bigelow.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  papi 
have  Times,  Tribune,  Herald  at  present. 

Tours  ever  very  t 
TttU  there  be  a  compromise  1 
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VnXJAH  IL  BUeaELL  TO  BIQELOW 

WismHOTOH,  D.  C^  AngL  27.  '61. 
Redde  mcohimen  precorJ 

My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  *m  not  kilt  yet,  tho'  the  Herald  is  doing  its  "beat  to  get  me 
assassinated— confempsf  CatUina  gladios,  etc.  No  news  here. 
Nothing  really  doing  of  any  sort.  I  wish  Mrs.  Bigelow 
and  yon  a  really  pleasant,  safe  and  happy  voyage— good 
news  whilst  away,  and  a  return  to  a  peacefnl  coontry  and 
home.    The  latter  I  fear  is  little  likely  politically  speaking. 

I  hear  I  'm  the  best  abnsed  man  in  America—  The  little 
dogs  and  all,  Tray,  Blanche  and  Sweetheart,  see  how  tiiey 
bark  at  me—  Bow  wow  wow  from  the  mouth—  "North  and 
South  shout  in  each  other's  mouth."    Bow  wow  wow  from 
the  Anstral  world.    If  I  can't  grin  I  can  bear  it    Why  I  get 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  language,  mmus  the  mffianly  threats 
and  insnlts  because  I  told  the  tmth  in  the  Crimea  and  in  India. 
And  BO  know  that  I  am  adamant— except,  to  pressure  from 
a  friend's  hand,  physically  I  *m  very  soft 
When  yon  left  America  last,  yon  left  also 
A  free  Press— Prosperity— A  Constitation— , 
Habeas  Corpus 
Peace 
I  hope  yon  may  come  back  and  find  them.    There  is  now— 
No  freedom  of  the  Press— A  passport  syetem- Donu- 

ciliary  visits- 
Police  surveillance- Fort  Lafayette—a  bastile— 
No  freedom  of  the  person- 
War  calamity  and  distress- 
Irresponsible  Qovi- 
I  hope  yon  'U  see  Thackeray  and  Delane. 
I  need  scarcely  say  it  's  not  tme  I  have  been  refused  a  pass 
to  go  where  I  pleased— I  have  one. 

Kind  regards,  good  wishes,— and  that  I  may  soon  see  yon 
on  my  own  account 

Sincerely 


00N80L  AT  PABia 
1S61-18M 

IN  the  early  part  of  September,  1861,  the 
carrent  in  Farie  that  Garibaldi  had  been 
Government  to  take  the  snpreme  comman 
army.  This  report  was  bread  to  the  imperlali 
f^aris.  I  at  once  prononnced  the  repKirt,  in 
breadth,  absurd.  At  the  same  time  I  was  awar 
Sanford,  our  Minister  Besident  at  Brussels,  ha 
see  Garibaldi,  and  I  did  not  know  to  what  ezten 
contributed  to  the  plansibility  of  this  report. 

A  day  or  tvo  after  reading  about  it  in  the  Pa 
Mr.  Beckwith,  an  old  acquaintance  and  a  broth 
late  John  M.  Forbes  of  Boston,  then  residing 
totd  me  that  he  had  accompanied  Sanford,  at 
his  visit  to  Garibaldi,  and  gave  me  a  pretty  fnl 
donbt,  accurate  account  of  what  occnrred.  I 
stance  that  the  United  States  Consul  at  Antw<' 
to  Garibaldi  expressing  a  wish  that  he  won 
self  into  the  great  struggle  pending  in  Am 
Garibaldi  had  written  in  reply  that  he  would  b< : 
do  so  if  Italy  would  spare  Mm ;  that  Trechi,  an 
of  Garibaldi  and  an  officer  in  the  confidence  oi 
a  note  to  Garibaldi  from  Sanford  stating  t 
States  Government  had  been  gratified  to  learn 
pressed  an  interest  in  the  struggle  between  si  i 
dom  waging  there,  and  expressing  Sanford 'i 
whether  tiie  general  was  disposed  to  entertain .  i 
enter  our  service.  Trechi  soon  came  back  wit)  i 
pous  note  addressed  to  the  King,  in  which  G  i 
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Hnbetance,  "The  Americans  desire  me  to  take  command  of 
their  armies ;  does  yonr  Majesty  need  me  here,  or  shall  I  gof " 
etc.  The  King  was  not  pleased  with  the  note ;  said  it  wds  im- 
possible to  give  Garibaldi  anything  to  do,  that  he  was  entirely 
impracticable,  did  not  appreciate  the  King's  sitnation  and 
relations  with  Anstria  and  France,  etc,  and  began  to  dictate 
a  letter  to  Trechi.  He  had  not  dictated  many  lines  before 
Trechi  begged  his  Majesty  to  ezcnse  him  from  being  the  bearer 
of  snch  a  note,  and  advised  his  Majesty  not  to  send  it;  "for," 
said  he,  "Gteribaldi  is  a  power  in  Italy;  the  Italians  love  him. 
What  you  have  written  would  o£Fend  him  seriously,  and  that 
yon  cannot  a£ford  to  do  at  present"  Finally  the  ^ng  said  he 
wonld  consult  his  council. 

The  result  was  that  Garibaldi  was  given  to  understand  that 
he  mi^t  go.  "  Thereupon,. "  Beckwith  continued,  "Sanford 
and  I  went  down  to  Caprera  and  made  the  offer  he  had  been 
authorized  to  make,  a  major-generalship  in  our  army  and  the 
payment  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  transporting  Garibaldi 
and  a  few  of  his  companions  whom  he  might  deem  indispen- 
sable. Garibaldi  rejected  the  proposal ;  said  he  was  good  for 
nothing  to  work  under  any  one  else,  that  he  most  have  the  su- 
preme command,  with  authority  to  proclaim  the  freedom  of  all 
the  blaoks  in  the  United  States,  if  on  getting  there  he  should 
think  such  a  step  advisable." 

Of  course  Sanford  had  to  decline  both  propositions  and  to 
return  to  Brussels  a  little  ashamed  of  the  incident  he  had 
provoked. 

Beckwith  said  Garibaldi  was  poor  but  would  allow  no  one  to 
give  him  money.  He  had  an  insatiable  ambition,  however,  and 
his  exclusion  from  public  life  was  excessively  irksome  to  him. 
He  doubtless  hoped  his  letter  to  the  King  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed  by  an  offer  of  some  public  service  in  Italy,  and  was  no 
doubt  greatly  disappointed  by  the  result. 

I  wrote  Mr.  Seward  congratulating  him  that  Sanford  *s  mis- 
sion had  proved  abortive,  but  fail  to  find  any  copy  of  my  letter. 

Soon  after  Gteneral  Andrew  Jackson  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  he  invited  Francis  P.  Blair,  a  young  man 
then  residing  in  Kentucky,  though  by  birth  a  Virginian,  to 
become  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  a  newspaper  about  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Washington,  to  be  what  was  termed  in  those  days 
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* '  the  organ  * '  of  the  AdminiBtration.  Mr.  Blai: 
pliment,  it  is  said,  to  an  article  against  the 
doctrine  of  Nullification,  or  Qie  right  of  any  SI 
from  the  Union  when  bo  diBposed,  which  he  pnl 
tn<^  newspaper,  and  which  attracted  the  i 
Presidoit.  The  Globe  began  itsicareer  in  1830, 
organ  not  only  of  the  Jackson  but  of  snccesi 
adminiBtrationB  until  the  accession  of  Preside 
lack  of  harmony  between  his  views  and  those 
tration  led  Mr.  Blair  to  retire  to  his  country 
Spring,  Maryland,  where  he  resided  nntll  his  d 
18, 1876.  In  1848  he  supported  Mr.  Van  Bure 
of  the  Free  Soil  or  antislavery  extension  part 
dency  against  Lewis  Cass,  the  candidate  of 
party.*  Because  of  his  nneqaalled  familiarity  v 
affairs,  hia  rare  good  sense,  his  high  personi 
conrage  and  sterling  patriotism,  he  continued 
death  to  be  the  political  Nestor  of  every  A( 
Washington,  and  probably  had  more  of  the  con 
dent  Lincoln,  and  as  much  influence  in  shapi 
far  as  that  policy  was  not  misshapen  by  event 
President  had  no  control,  as  any  other  person. 

In  1864  Mr.  Blair  conceived  the  idea  that,  1 
sonal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  Confedt 
might  be  able  to  effect  a  peace.  Without  tellii 
of  his  intention,  he  ask^  for  a  pass  to  the 
several  interviews  with  Jefferson  Davis  ai 
efforts  finally  led  to  an  unsatisfactory  "peace 
February  3,  1865.  After  Lincoln's  death  Mr 
tion  to  the  reconstruction  meaaures  and  to  th 
of  the  Republicans  led  to  his  cooperation  with 
party,  though  his  counsels  were  disregarded  l 
1876,  when  Mr.  Tilden  was  nominated  for  the 

Mr.  Blair  conceived  a  distrust  of  Mr.  Sewai 
of  State,  at  an  early  stage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
having  never  sympathized  politically  with  M 

'  For  an  ocpUn&tion  of  the  pTOToeations  for  this  scbis 
puty,  whieh  led  to  the  or^^ization  of  the  Republican  pa 
of  surery  in  the  United  StaUs,  see  Bigelow'a  IJfe  of  8.  • 
Brothers). 

*3ee  Appleton's  Cyclopedia. 
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prior  to  fhe  formation  of  Uie  Bepnblicaii  party,  had  always 
acted  with  the  WhigB.  It  is  rare  that  a  man  who  haa  none  of 
the  TesponsibilitieB  of  o£Sce,  however  extensive  may  have  been 
his  experience  in  pabtie  affairs,  is  competent  to  appreciate  or 
fairly  to  criticise  the  officer  who  bears  those  responsibilities. 
They  are  not  in  communication  with  the  same  corrents  of  in- 
formation, and  therefore  are  always  judging  from  a  different 
Btat«  of  facts.  Hence,  with  the  purest  intentions,  their  liability 
to  disagree.  To  illustrate  this  we  need  go  no  further  back  than 
to  Bismarck's  public  deliverances  after  his  relegation  to  pri- 
vate life,  and  Kr.  Gladstone's  assaults  upon  the  Salisbury 
government  for  declining  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  be- 
tween the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  his  Armenian  subjects. 
Neither  was  judging  precisely  the  same  state  of  facts  as  the 
administration  he  criticised  was  dealing  with. 

Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  Life  of  Pitt,  speaking  of  the  ranbar- 
rassments  growing  out  of  Pitt's  consulting  with  Addington 
after  his  retirement  from  office,  makes  this  remark:  "It  seems 
to  me  that  on  this  point  Pitt's  determination  was  perfectly 
right  and  wise.  I  should  say  from  my  observation  of  Politics 
that  a  Statesman  in  Office  can  never  long  continue  to  consult  a 
Statesman  out  of  Office  with  mutual  satisfaction  and  to  the 
public  advantage  except  in  the  single  case  when  the  Statesman 
out  of  Office  has  explicitly  and  finally  renounced  every  idea  of 
himself  returning  to  power."  I  am  not  clear  that  even  the 
exception  here  is  well  taken. 

It  is  doing  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Blair  to  assume  that  in  the 
repose  of  his  easy*chair  he  knew  much  less  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment could  advantageously  do  toward  suppressing  the 
Rebellion  than  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  in  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  every  township  in  the  country,  and  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  chief  representatives  of  every  shade  of 
public  opinion  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  In  the  distinction 
here  stated  will  be  found  probably  the  best  explanation  that 
can  be  offered  for  much  of  the  censure  passed  upon  Mr.  Sew- 
ard in  the  following  letter.  It  deserves  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  reader  that  at  the  writing  of  this  letter  Mr.  Blair 
fras  in  his  seventy-first  year. 


F.  P.  BLAIR'S  CBITICISM  OF  SI 


FKANCIB  P.  BLAIS  TO  BIGILOW 

S11.VSB  Sfbino, 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

As  yon  told  me  yon  liked,  when  abroad,  to  j 
oar  sitnation,  let  me  begin  with  a  r^snme. 

Yonr  friend,  Seward,  has  been  a  nightmare 
tration.  Let  me  mark  the  Bteps  he  has  taken  i 
the  President.  When  the  President  pnt  his  fo( 
Washington,  he  announced  his  mission  to  be  tli 
the  Govt.,  and  to  retake  all  that  had  been  tf 
secession.  He  had  proclaimed  his  purpose  t 
his  Premier  in  advance ;  and  the  first  step  of  tl 
to  prepare  to  frustrate  the  policy  declared  b;i 
In  Weed's  paper,*  in  the  Astor  Honse  speech- 
in  the  Senate,  he  made  compromise  his  count 
He  proposed  "concession"  (to  nse  his  owi: 
Traitors  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  break  dowi 
union  and  "offered  the  right  hand  of  fellowali 
The  Gulf  States  scorned  the  overture.  If  tli 
to  it  the  policy  of  Buchanan,  again  dictated 
wonid  have  been  renewed  under  Seward— as  t 
holding  its  seats  in  the  Senate  then,  commantl 
cooperation  with  Seward,  it  could  have  dictal 
As  it  was,  this  overture  secured  his  first  poiii 
tion  of  his  nomination.  Meantime  the  seizure 
fended  forts  and  property  of  the  Govt,  went 
with  orders  to  reduce  the  rest. 

The  administration  was  installed  with  a  ni 
Inaugural  of  the  purpose  to  restore  the  Govt 
Mr.  Seward  then  opened  a  negotiation  with  '; 
states  in  direct  repugnance  [thereto].  His  pi 
the  emissaries  of  the  Oct.  Convention  was  tl 
Fort  Sumter— a  virtnal  surrender  to  the  sece : 
right  they  asserted— in  consideration  of  an  ; 
that  convention  without  passing  an  ordinance  : 
object  being  to  prevent  the  immediate  coaliti ; 
^AJbany  Evfting  JonrmH. 
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states  with  those  of  the  Gulf.  This  diplomatic  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  march  of  the  revolution,  postponed  all  energetic 
movements  to  stay  it.  Its  active  instniments  gained  time, 
without  obstmction  to  their  belligerent  operations,  &  the  nnion 
lost  its  great  depots  in  the  Sonth.  The  Norfolk  Navy  yard  and 
its  ships  were  taken  and  Harpers  Ferry,  its  arms  and  ma- 
chinery fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  Capitol— the  Govt,  itself 
—had  well  nigh  fallen  by  these  [illegible]  of  Mr.  Seward's 
compromised  friends.  They  arrested  the  war  entirely  on  our 
side  while  it  was  pushed  rapidly  on  the  other. 

Now  he  has  paralyzed  the  Govt's,  movements  in  the  western 
department,  disconcerted  by  Fremont  in  the  first  instance  and 
at  this  moment  brought  to  a  standstill  by  Seward's  machina- 
tions to  keep  him  in  command.  This  general  has  set  himself 
up  by  a  sort  of  Mexican  pronunciamento—hj  Martial  law 
superseding  the  Constitation,  the  law  and  the  President— into 
a  dictatorship  and  has  proclaimed  a  new  political  issue  by 
ignoring  a  private  order  written  to  him  by  ^e  President  and 
giving  manumitting  papers  to  slaves  in  contravention  of  law 
and  the  President's  instruction.  Besides  his  whole  course  of 
maladministration  in  regard  to  purchase  of  appointments,  set- 
ting at  naught  law  and  military  regulations,  and  his  incapacity 
as  an  officer  evinced  in  the  abandonment  of  Lyons  &  Callogan. 
All  demanding  hia  removal  have  been  overruled  by  Seward's 
management  though  thrice  resolved  on  by  the  President,  and 
we  are  now  likely  to  have  the  abolition  phrenzy  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  brought  into  the  conflict  to  divide  us  in  the  North  under 
auspices  of  Fremont  and  Seward.  I  think  Seward's  idea  is 
that  the  now  notorious  incapacity  of  the  former  will  leave  the 
old  rider  of  the  abolition  Hobby  on  his  back  and  master  of  the 
field. 

But  I  write  now  to  bring  to  your  view  another  blunder  of 
the  Premier  from  which  I  hope  you  will  deliver  us  in  B^nce 
where  the  motives  of  it  if  ascribed  to  onr  Qovt.  or  people  mnst 
make  a  bad  impression.  The  association  of  the  Bourbon  heirs 
with  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  our  armies  is  an  insnlt  to 
Louis  Napoleon  both  as  a  man  and  Emperor.  If  it  be  an  ap- 
peal to  his  fears,  thus  setting  up  rivals  and  making  them  part 
of  our  military  forces,  it  shows  a  want  of  respect  in  our  Secre- 
tary  for  the  courage  and  genius  of  the  first  man  in  Europe— 
and  it  mnst  be  offensive  to  the  Emperor,  though  despising  snch 
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petty  attempts,  to  Bee  our  liberal  Govt,  lifted 
dence  by  the  soldiers  of  Prance,  giving  place  t( 
the  great  nation  which  has  jnst  ^ven  indepe 
by  discarding  from  that  fair  conntry  the  ■ 
despotism  of  the  Honse  of  Bourbon,  wMle  we  t 
here. 

Let  me  assnre  yon  that  this  act  of  Seward 
spond  with  the  feeling  of  the  rest  of  the 
I^«8ident,  or  people.  The  cotmtry  knows  what 
tutions  and  those  of  the  world  owe  to  the  two  J 
first  won  the  heart  of  this  conntry  by  the  ba) 
Austria  ont  of  Italy  and  made  a  Homan  state  a 
battle  of  Solferino  was  not  a  less  glorious  bl 
as  felt  by  every  patriotic  American.  In  this  c 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  second  Napoleon  to 
our  Bepublic  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
established  the  unity  of  Italy.  He  will  baffle  t 
of  England  as  he  has  baffled  those  of  Austria, 
can  as  well  as  the  Italian  people  will  hail  him  i 
popular  sovereignty  in  the  two  hemispheres. 

Qive  my  love  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  and  believe  m 
Your  most  obedient  servant  an 


BICHABD  COBDEN  TO  BIQELOW 

MlDHUBST 
My  dear  Sir: 

A  dispatch  was  SNit  by  General  Cass  to  Mr. 
I  think  a  year  or  two  ago,  upon  the  subjec 
right  in  time  of  war.  A  copy  of  this  dispa 
Mr.  Dallas  to  Lord  John  Bussell,  who  gave  a  i 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb; 
Hansard). 

As  no  doubt  a  copy  of  this  dispatch  is  in  thi 
Legation  at  Paris,  my  object  in  writing  is  to  a 
could  have  a  copy, — in  confidence  if  such  be  th 

I  want  this  document  in  the  interests  of  pe 
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between  this  efrantry  and  the  TTnited  States.  Out  of  tins  (Sril 
war  will  I  hope  rise  a  detennination  aa  the  part  of  all  tite 
Ifaritime  States  to  adopt  as  the  fotare  maritniie  law  of  the 
world  the  sng:gesti(His  which  first  onanated  friRn  Ameiiea  for 
abolishing  bloi^ades,  and  ezaiqiting  private  property  at  Sea 
from  captnre  1^  armed  government  vessels. 

I  hope  yon  and  3t(ra.  Bigriow  are  wdL— Fray  tdl  her  that  I 
have  an  addition  of  a  dan^ter  to  my  Camily  and  that  mother 
and  diild  are  doing  welL 

With  oar  kindest  regards  to  yon  botb»  I  remun, 

Toors  tmly 


I  should  thifilf  that  yonng  Mr.  Adiinw  at  the  American  Mis- 
sion would  be  able  to  find  yon  the  docnment,— he  is  sharp  at 
snch  matters.  Bnt  do  not  mention  my  name  in  the  matter, 
excepting  in  quoting  my  quotation  in  Hansard. 


THE  HEIZUBE  ASD  HURBKXDEB  OF  THE  COVFEDEEATK 
COKMiaaiONEBS 

A  little  before  midnight  of  Friday,  the  11th  of  October,  1861, 
a  dozen  or  more  ladies  and  goitlemen  were  gathered  tt^ther 
npon  the  iriiarf  in  Charleston  harbor. 

The  ni^t  was  pitchy  dark,  and  it  was  raining  violentiy.  In 
a  few  minntes  only  after  their  arrival,  the  party  were  seated 
in  a  ship's  pinnace,  till  then  invisible,  that  had  apparently 
been  waiting  for  them  at  a  few  oars'  length  from  the  landing. 
Two  or  three  strokes  of  the  oars  were  heard,  and  the  boat  with 
its  new  harden  was  swallowed  np  in  the  darkness  again. 

The  party  in  the  boat,  who  were  embarking  apon  a  voyage 
Triiich  was  destined  to  make  some  of  them  more  famous  thaji 
any  other  event  of  their  lives,  consisted  of  James  H.  Mason  of 
Virginia  and  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  commissioners  from 
the  "Confederate  States,"  the  first  to  England  and  the  second 
to  France;  Mr.  McFarland,  secretary  to  Mr.  Mason;  Mrs. 
Slidell;  Miss  Matilda  Slidell;  Miss  Bosiua  Slidell;  Mr.  Eustis, 
who  was  Mr.  Slidell 's  secretary;  Mrs.  Eustis,  a  dau^ter  of 
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Mr.  Corcoran,  the  head  of  a  leading  banking 
ington,  but  at  that  moment  a  prisoner  in  I 
Colonel  Le  Mat  of  Lonisiana,  and  two  or  thre 
political  importance  who  were  profiting  by  the 
find  a  refuge  in  foreign  lands. 

In  a  few  minntes  after  leaving  the  wharf,  th< 
board  the  small  steamer  Theodora,  lying  in  w: 
side  the  bar.  By  one  o'clock  her  cables  were 
was  gliding  as  noiselessly  and  as  invisibly  at 
the  bay.  As  she  passed  Fort  Snmter  the  light) 
darkened,  the  engine  slowed,  and  other  precant 
to  escape  notice,  and  with  entire  snccess.  She  i 
the  reach  of  the  glasses  or  the  guns  from  the  : 
open  sea. 

On  the  16th  she  arrived  at  Cardenas,  on  tiie 
where  the  commissioners  disembarked.  On  th* 
ber,  with  their  families  and  secretaries,  th 
Havana  for  Southampton  in  the  British  royi 
Trent.  About  noon  of  the  following  day,  wb 
narrow  passage  of  the  old  Bahama  Channel, 
sighted  from  the  Trent,  directly  in  her  course 
waiting  for  her,  but  showing  no  colors.  On  a; 
Captain  Moir  of  the  Trent  hoisted  the  Britisl 
however,  received  no  attention.  When  the 
within  abont  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  something  ] 
vessel  fired  a  shot  across  the  Trent's  bow  i 
American  flag.  The  Trpnt,  declining  to  recei 
the  stranger  with  or  without  the  American  fl 
course  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  summons, 
enough  had  elapsed  to  leave  no  donbt  of  her 
from  the  American's  forward  deck  burst  abc 
yards  in  front  of  the  Trent.  This  was  a  su 
Moir  could  not  disregard,  and  the  Trent  was 
ently  a  boat  put  out  from  the  American  vessel 
Trent.  The  officer  in  command.  Lieutenant  Fa 
a  list  of  her  passengers.  The  captain  refused 
recognize  the  right  of  the  officer  to  ask  for 
Faii^ax  then  called  out  the  names  of  the  rebe 
and  their  secretaries,  and  said  those  were  the 
in  quest  of ;  that  he  knew  they  were  on  board 
were  to  bring  them  away  with  him  at  all  ha 
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Moir  declined  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  intruder  to 
meddle  with  his  ship  or  passengers,  and  refnsed  to  give  up 
the  commiBsioners. 

Lieutenant  Fairfax  then  said  he  would  be  obliged  to  take 
possession  of  the  ship,  and  thereupon  made  the  appropriate 
signal  to  his  commander.  Without  delay  three  boats,  contain- 
ing thirty  marines  and  about  sixty  sailors  heavily  armed,  put 
out  from  the  American  ship  and  rowed  alongside. 

Seeing  that  further  resistance  would  be  wone  than  fruitless, 
Messrs.  Slidell,  Mason,  Eustis,  and  McFarland,  who  meantime 
had  come  on  deck,  proceeded  to  get  their  personal  baggage  and 
descended  with  it  into  the  boats,  the  ladies  of  the  party  decid- 
ing to  remain  on  board  the  Trent  and  go  on  to  Liverpool.  The 
commissioners  were  taken  to  the  frigate,  which  proved  to  be 
the  San  Jacinto,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes,  which 
had  just  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  was  on  her  way 
to  New  York.  The  commissioners  were  brought  to  New  York, 
and,  by  orders  from  Washington,  placed  in  confinement  in 
Fort  Lafayette.  A  few  days  before  leaving  Charleston  the 
commissioners  addressed  letters  to  R.  M.  T.  Hunter;  then 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  Confederacy,  in  which  they  give  at 
length  some  further  particulars  of  their  departore  and  voyage 
to  Cardenas,  to  which  subsequent  events  have  ^ven  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  following  extract  from  Slidell 's  account  of  his  first 
interview  with  the  Emperor  Napolecm  at  Vichy  on  the  16th  of 
July,  1862,  he  gives  some  additional  particulars  of  his  treat- 
ment while  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren,  which  I  quote  because 
they  effectoally  dispose  of  the  allegation,  quite  current  at  the 
time,  that  the  commissioners  were  mdely  and  discourteously 
treated,  as  criminals  rather  than  as  prisoners  of  war  which 
they  claimed  to  be. 

I  spoke  of  the  sabmiBsion  of  the  neutral  powers  to  a  blockade  which 
for  more  than  six  months  had  existed  only  on  paper  as  haying  in- 
flicted on  na  incalculable  injury;  that  the  submisaion  to  a  blockade 
not  enforced  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law 
and  the  fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  the  right  to  trade  with  ports  not  really  blockaded,  were  in  fact 
a  violation  of  the  neatrality  which  the  European  powers  professed 
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to  observe,  and  that  we  were  especially  disappointed  i 
had  always  championed  neatral  rights,  should  for  th 
failed  to  assert  them. 

The  Emperor  said  that  he  had  committed  a  gnai 
now  deeply  regretted.  France  should  never  hav 
blockade ;  that  the  European  powers  should  have  n 
summer,  when  our  ports  were  in  our  possession  an< 
menacing  Washington.  "But  what,"  he  asked,  "cs 
To  open  the  ports  forcibly  would  be  an  act  of  wi 
offered  would  be  refused,  and  probably  in  insnltin 
North,  and  mere  recognition,  while  of  little  advantai 
probably  involve  us  in  a  war. ' ' 

To  this  I  replied  that  a  lai^  portion  of  our  coast  f 
effectually  blockaded ;  vessels  were  constantly  arriTin 
ing  from  Charleston,  Wilmington  and  other  small  pOT 
be  declared  open,  and  the  declaration,  if  necessary,  e 
The  Northern  Qovemment  would  bully  and  menact 
had  fully  shown  what  value  should  be  placed  on  their 

They  had  first  instructed  their  ministers  to  say 
recognition  as  belligerents  would  be  considered  as  an 
that  we  had  been  so  recognized ;  then  that  any  com 
our  agents,  even  unofficial,  would  be  considered  and 
like  consequences ;  that  our  privateersmen  should  be  h 
they  had  threatened  Holland  with  war  because  she  h 
Sumier  to  take  supplies  of  provisions  and  coal  in  1 
all  these  instances  and  many  others  that  could  be  ci 
their  menaces  had  been  disregarded,  or,  as  in  the  case 
retaliatory  measures  would  be  adopted  by  the  Go 
they  had,  with  bad  grace  it  is  true,  but  very  qu 
their  absurd  and  insolent  pretensions.  The  last  a 
stance  of  loud  boasting  and  ignominious  backing  out 
the  Trent.  The  commander  of  the  San  Jacinto  had 
ever  he  went,  as  a  conqueror;  his  journey  from  his  It 
to  his  arrival  at  Washington  waa  one  continual  ovatii 
of  the  Navy  officially  endorsed  his  action;  the  Honi 
tives  voted  him  a  sword  by  acclamation ;  the  Presiden 
openly  declared  that  the  prisouera  should  never  be 
the  entire  press  without  exception  denounced  as  cov 
all  who  ventured  even  to  hint  that  the  seizure  waa  i 
had  succumbed  so  soon  as  the  peremptory  demani 
prisoners  was  made  by  England,  becked  by  the  sic 
M.  ThonvraeL 

'Whence  the  prisoners  had  been  transferred  by  orders 
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The  Emperor  asked  me  how  I  had  been  treated  while  a  prisoner. 
I  answered:  not  diBconrteonaly,  but  that  we  had  been  very  indifferently 
lodged  at  Fort  Warren,  His  Majesty  occupies,  l^  the  way,  a  Bmall 
house  at  Yichy,  and  received  me  in  his  only  "salon"  there  and  one 
of  very  modest  proportions.  I  told  him  that  we  were  four  prisoners 
in  a  room  about  one-fourth  dimensions  of  the  one  in  which  we  were 
nttii^,  which  served  us  for  bedroom,  saloon,  and  dining-room,  at  Fort 
Warren,  but  that  fortunately  we  had  found  there  a  very  agreeable 
mess  established  in  a  kitchen.  I  took  this  occasion  to  aay  that  I  re- 
gretted not  to  have  had  an  earlier  opportunity  of  presenting,  on 
behalf  of  my  wife  and  children,  my  thanks  for  his  friendly  interposi- 
tion to  which  I  mainly  attributed  my  release,  but  that  I  had  always 
regretted  it,  because  if  we  had  not  been  given  np  it  would  have 
caused  a  war  with  England,  which  wonld  have  been  of  short  duration, 
and,  whatever  might  have  happened  to  myself,  the  result  must  have 
been  advantageous  to  our  cause.  The  Emperor  said  that  he  thought 
I  was  right;  that  he  regretted  to  say  that  England  had  not  appre- 
ciated his  friendly  action  in  the  affair  of  the  Trent;  that  there  were 
many  reasons  why  he  wished  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with  her,  but  that 
the  policy  of  nations  neoeflsarily  changed  with  circumstances,  and 
that  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  look  forward  to  the  possible  con- 
tingency of  not  having  always  the  same  friendly  relations  as  now 
existed. 


LOED  LYONS,  BBITI8H  MINISTEB  AT  WASHINGTON,  TO  EAEL 
BDBSELI^  BBITI8E  HINISTEB  OF  FOBBIGN  AFFAIB8 

Wabhinbton,  November  19,  1861. 
My  Lord: 

I  have  already  informed  your  lordship  by  telegraph  that  Wr,  Mason 
and  Mr.  Slidell,  who  are  believed  to  have  been  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
land  and  France  as  commiasioneTS  from  the  so-called  Confederate 
Gtovemment,  were  taken  by  force  out  of  the  British  mail-packet  Trent 
by  the  U.  S.  ship  San  Jacinto  in  the  Bahama  Channel  and  brought 
to  this  country  as  prisoners. 

The  copious  extracts  from  American  newspapers  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  inclose*  will  make  yonr  lordship  acquainted  with  such 
particulars  concerning  this  nnfortunate  affair  as  have  transpired  here. 
They  will  also  convey  to  you  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  impres- 
sion which  it  has  made  upon  the  American  public.    The  evidence  of 

*  Not  found. 
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the  EDerlisli  witneBses  on  board  the  Trent  will  probal 
abont  the  same  time  as  the  present  dispatch.  Withoi 
that  evidence  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  form  any  com 
character  of  the  transaction.  I  have  accordingly  di 
maintain  the  most  complete  reserve  on  the  subject, 
distress  which  I  feel  would  be  impossible  nor  would 
desirable ;  bat  I  have  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  q 
national  law  involved ;  I  have  hazarded  no  con jectori 
which  will  be  taken  by  her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  dare  not  run  the  risk  of  compromising  the  honor  an 
the  British  flag  by  asking  for  a  measure  of  repari 
prove  to  be  inadequate.  On  the  other  hand  I  am 
willing  to  incur  the  danger  of  rendering  a  satisfi 
of  the  question  more  difficult  by  making  a  demand 
oQt  to  be  unnecessarily  great. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  my  inf ormatioi 
only  proper  and  prudent  course  is  to  wait  for  the  o: 
lordship  will  give  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  tl: 
am  unwilling  moreover  to  deprive  any  explanation  or 
the  United  States  Government  may  tiiink  it  right  to 
of  being  made  spontaneously.  I  know  too  that  a  < 
would  very  much  increase  the  main  difficulty  whiclii 
would  feel  in  yielding  to  any  disposition  which  til 
make  amends  to  Great  Britain.  The  American  pe 
easily  tolerate  a  spontaneous  offer  of  reparation  i[ 
emment  from  a  apnae  of  justice  than  a  compliancn 
for  satisfaction  from  a  foreign  minister. 


I  have,  Ac. 


The  effect  of  tMs  "ontiage  upon  the  BritiBh 
the  fashion  to  term  it,  was  startling.  It  abii 
veraation  of  the  drawing-room  and  tiie  connci 
was  a  subject  of  fierce  debate  in  every  college  i 
of  several  continents. 

Immediately  npon  the  receipt  of  the  news  at 
a  Cabinet  council  was  annunoned  by  Lord  Pain 
mine  whether  Mr.  Adams's  passport  should  no' 
To  the  rebels  and  their  sympatiUzing  partisan 
news  gave  infinite  delight,  for  they  assume 
Wilkes  had  not  acted  without  the  sanction  of  1 
They  hoped  and  believed  England  had  recei^ 
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which  she  conld  not  submit;  that  the  United  States  would 
never  make  the  only  reparation  possible  that  would  be  satis- 
factory— the  enrrender  of  the  conunisaioners ;  and,  finally,  that 
a  war  between  the  two  countries  must  enfiae,  that  England 
would  be  obliged  to  help  fight  the  battle  and  tiiua  help  estab- 
lish the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 

The  loyal  Americans  in  Europe  were  filled  with  concern, 
for  this  event  seemed  to  have  deprived  them  of  the  few  friends 
in  the  press  and  in  public  life  that  had  not  already  abandoned 
the  Union  cause.  The  Tory  press  of  London  were  of  course 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their  grievance.  The  Mommg 
HertUd  trusted  "there  would  be  no  delay  in  avenging  an  out- 
rage unprecedented  even  in  American  lawlessness."  The 
Post,  which  was  reputed  to  reflect  the  policies  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  said : ' '  The  insult  was  most  gratuitous ;  was  unwarranted 
by  the  code  of  nations;  was  not  only  to  be  duly  felt  hut  deeply 
resented."  The  London  Daily  Netos,  which  had  been  neutral 
at  least,  if  not  friendly  to  the  Unionists,  for  a  few  days  lost  its 
balance  and  scolded  us  very  sharply. 

The  only  journals  in  England  that  refused  to  join  in  this  cry 
were  two  papers  established  by  the  political  friends  of  Mr. 
Bright,  one  in  London  and  one  in  Manchester,  and  which  the 
Morning  Herald  signalized  for  public  execration  in  an  edi- 
torial article  commencing  as  follows:  "With  two  exceptions 
which  together  constitute  but  one,  all  the  morning  journals  of 
London  and  of  the  country  are  unanimous  in  their  expressions 
of  disgust  and  indignation  at  the  American  outrage.  Mr. 
Bright  by  his  London  and  Manchester  organs  stands  forth  in 
opposition  to  the  honor  and  the  universal  feeling  of  his  conn- 
try:  now,  as  ever,  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  all  educated  and 
thoughtful  men ;  now,  as  ever  before,  the  object  of  the  scorn 
and  reprobation  of  all  Englishmen." 

The  French  press  naturally  took  a  somewhat  more  dispas- 
sionate view  of  Qie  seizure,  not  being  directly  interested.  Be- 
sides, the  French  people  are  wont  to  contemplate  with 
Christian  composure  any  event  which  promises  to  embroil 
their  insular  neighbors  with  foreign  powers  and  at  this  time 
especially  with  America.  Besides,  in  Paris  as  in  London,  those 
who  for  any  one  of  manifold  reasons  desired  the  success  of  the 
Confederates  rejoiced  over  the  seizure  of  the  commissioners 
and  sought  to  give  the  grievance  great  international  importance. 

Our  political  friends  among  the  French  people  were  thor- 
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onghly  demoralized.  They  took  it  for  grant 
Wilkes  had  acted  under  orders ;  that  we  coatd 
that  England  would  become  the  active  instead 
till  then  seemed,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  to  ha' 
sive  ally  of  the  Confederates.  They  did  not 
possible  for  them  to  defend  the  act  in  the 
Chambers.  There  was  a  time  within  the  tfare< 
mediately  followed  the  news  of  the  seizure 
have  counted  on  his  fingers  about  all  the  peop 
Americans  who  still  retained  any  hope  or  es 
perpetuity  of  our  Union.  They  took  it  for  , 
would  fight  until  we  were  satisfied  that  ther 
fighting  longer,  and  then  we  would  agree  U. 
separation.  All  faith  in  oar  final  success  wa 
tinguished. 

It  was  all  the  more  trying  a  moment  for  1 
and  especially  for  Federal  officials  in  Europe 
transatlantic  telegraph  in  those  days,  nor  ha< 
information  aa  yet  of  the  relations  which  the  ^ 
ermnent  sustained  to  Commander  Wilkes's  i 
yet  we  were  expected  to  encourage  and  streng 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  until  we  could  be 
home. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  news  reached  Paris,  ] 
venerable  Qamier-Pag^s  about  ten  o'clock 
M.  Pages  had  been  a  member  of  the  provisic 
under  Lamartine  in  1848,  and  was  now  again 
dozen  Republican  members  of  the  Corps  L€g 
Second  Empire.  I  had  known  him  since  1859, 
sented  to  bun  by  the  late  Bobert  Walsh  of  PI 
Consul  in  Paris.  He  was  now  as  then  an  ar 
and  a  stalwart  friend  of  the  Union  cause,  part 
aversion  to  slavery,  partly  because  of  his 
Imperial  Government,  which  was  suspected  oi 
rebels,  and  partly  because  he  believed  that  the 
lieanism  in  Europe  depended  upon  the  succei 
ism  in  America.. 

I  found  him  very  much  disturbed  and  aires 
disunion  and  its  consequences  as  inevitable  in 

I  felt  that  it  would  never  do  for  a  person  of 
and  zeal  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  and  down  ai 
licans  of  Paris  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  whici 
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immediately  proceeded  to  state  aa  weQ  as  I  could  all  the 
reasons  that  oocnzred  to  me  for  refosin^  to  regard  the  seizure 
of  the  commiBsioaerB  as  an  event  likely  to  have  a  serions  or 
permanent  inffoenoe  npon  the  war. 

My  talk  occupied  abont  twenty  minnies.  When  I  had  dcme 
he  said :  "Why  wont  yon  sit  down  and  write  ont  jnst  what  yoa 
hare  said  to  me,  and  pnblish  it  over  yonr  own  signature  to- 
morrow momingf  It  would  have  a  very  reassuring  effect  and 
would  afford  as  substantial  comfort  to  otiiers  as"  (he  was 
pleased  to  say)  "it  has  afforded  to  myself." 

I  replied  to  him  that,  by  the  rules  of  our  service,  I  was  not 
allowed  to  correspond  with  the  public  throng  the  newspa- 
pers; hot,  as  he  attached  so  much  importance  to  an  authorita- 
tive statonent  of  the  kind  I  had  made  to  him,  I  promised  to 
lose  no  time  in  finding  some  suitable  person  to  m^e  it.  Qai- 
eral  Winfield  Scott,  idio  had  jnst  been  relieved  from  the 
duties  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  armies,  had  ar- 
rived in  Paris  only  the  day  before.  It  occurred  to  me  at  once 
that  Scott  was  the  person  to  make  the  statement,  and  Mr. 
Thnrlow  Weed,  who  was  also  then  in  Paris  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  general,  was  the  most  immediately  available  per- 
son to  prepare  the  general's  mind  for  it  I  immediately  re- 
paired to  Mr.  Weed's  hotel,  a  few  blocks  off,  related  to  him 
briefly  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  him  if  he  thou^t  Cleneral 
Scott  would  be  willing  to  publish  such  a  statement  as  was 
called  for.  Mr.  Weed  said  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  would  not 
only  be  willing  bnt  well  pleased  to  do  it.  It  was  then  arranged 
between  ns  that  he  should  go  to  the  general's  hotel  and  secure 
his  consent,  while  I  should  repair  to  my  office  and  prepare  the 
statement  he  was  to  sign,  in  case  he  might  shrink  from  the 
task  of  preparing  such  a  statement  himself.  In  the  course  of 
an  honr  or  so  Mr.  Weed  rejoined  me  at  my  office  and  said  the 
general  thought  well  of  my  suggestion  and  would  receive  me  at 
his  rooms  at  2  p.h.  At  the  honr  appointed  I  repaired  to  Oen- 
eral  Scott's  apartment  in  the  Hotel  Westminster,  and  read  to 
him  the  letter  which  in  the  meantime  I  had  prepared.  Know- 
ing as  I  did  that  the  general  had  no  mean  opinion  of  his  skill 
in  the  nse  of  the  English  language,  I  felt  some  hesitation  in 
reading  it  to  him,  and  was  immensely  retieved  when  he  signed 
it  without  altering  a  word  or  soggesting  a  modification. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows : 


A  PLEA  FOE  THE  WASHINGTON  GOVE 


OBNBEAIi  WINFIELD  SCOTT  TO  A  FB] 

My  dear  Sir: 

Yoa  were  nght  in  doubting  the  declaration  impn 
Cabinet  at  Washington  had  given  orders  to  seize  I 
Slidell,  even  under  a  neutral  £ag,  for  I  am  not  av 
emment  haa  ever  had  that  point  under  coosideral 
of  ray  leaving  New  York  it  was  not  known  that  th< 
returned  to  the  American  aeas;  and  it  was  genen 
those  persona  had  escaped  to  Cuba  for  the  purpose 
the  NatkviUe,  in  pursuit  of  which  vessel  the  Jaine. 
cmiaera  had  been  dispatched. 

I  think  I  can  satisfy  you  in  a  few  words  that  71 
grounds  for  concern  about  our  relations  with  Ei 
rulers  profess,  she  has  no  dispontioa  to  encourage 
America. 

In  the  first  place,  It  must  be  superflnous  to  say 
ioBtinct  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  good  neie^bor 
Oovemmeut  to  regard  no  honorable  sacrifice  too  ( 
ervatioQ  of  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain.  Thi 
to  all  the  world.  At  no  period  of  our  history  1 
been  of  more  importance  to  our  people;  at  no  pe 
emment  been  in  a  condition  to  make  greater  cone 
it.  The  two  nations  are  united  by  interests  and 
mercial,  social,  political  and  religious — almost  as  tl 
body,  and  no  one  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  thi 
must  harm  the  other  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  British  Government  can 
upon  the  point ;  but  if  it  does,  I  feel  that  I  may  tak' 
say  that  the  President  of  the  XTnited  States,  when 
exifftence,  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  dispelling  i1 

Nor  is  there  anything,  I  venture  to  affirm,  in  t 
rebel  emisHaries  which  ought  to  receive  an  nnfri 
from  England.  Her  statesmen  will  not  question  tl 
American  vessel  of  war  to  search  any  commercial 
transporting  contraband  of  war ;  that  right  has  nevE 
by  England ;  it  was  even  guaranteed  to  her  by  th 
and  British  guns  frowning  down  upon  nearly  ever; 
sea  upon  the  globe,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  shf 
as  one  the  efficiency  of  which  may  be  not  yet  enti 

Of  course  there  is  much  that  is  irritating  and  ve: 
cise  of  this  right,  under  the  moat  favorable  circui 
to  be  hoped  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  mar 
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world  will  agree  in  placing  neutral  commerce  beyond  the  reach  of 
sach  Texations.  The  United  States  GoTemmeot  has  been  striving  to 
this  end  for  more  than  fifty  years;  to  this  end  early  in  the  present 
centnry,  and  in  its  infancy  as  a  nation,  it  embarked  in  a  war  with 
the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  even  now  a  persistent 
suitor  at  every  maritime  court  in  Europe  for  a  more  liberal  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  than  any  other  great  maritime 
nations  have  yet  been  disposed  to  make. 

But  till  those  rights  are  secured  by  proper  international  guaranties 
upon  a  comprehensive  and  enduring  basis,  of  conrae  England  cannot 
complain  of  an  act  for  which,  in  all  its  material  bearings,  her  own 
naval  history  affords  such  numerous  precedents. 

Whether  the  captives  from  the  Trent  were  contraband  of  war  or  not, 
is  a  question  which  the  two  governments  can  have  no  serious  difficulty 
in  agreeing  upon.  If  Mr.  Seward  cannot  satisfy  Earl  Russell  that 
they  were,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Earl  Russell  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Seward  that  they  were  not.  If  they  were,  as  all  authorities  con- 
cur in  admitting,  agents  of  the  Rebellion,  it  w^  be  difficult  to  satisfy 
impartial  minds  that  they  were  any  less  contraband  than  a  ffle  of 
rebel  soldiers  or  a  battery  of  hostile  cannon. 

But  even  should  there  be  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point, 
it  is  very  clear  that  our  Government  had  sufficient  grounds  for  pre- 
suming itself  in  the  right,  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  having  wantonly 
violated  the  relations  of  amity  which  the  two  coontries  profess  a  desire 
to  preserve  and  cultivate. 

The  pretence  that  we  ought  to  have  taken  the  Trent  into  port  and 
had  her  condemned  by  a  prize  court,  in  order  to  justify  our  seizure 
of  four  of  her  passengers,  furnishes  a  very  narrow  bams  on  which  to 
fix  a  serious  controversy  between  two  great  nations.  Stated  in  other 
words,  our  offence  had  been  less  if  it  had  been  greater.  The  wrong 
done  to  the  British  flag  would  have  been  mitigated,  if,  instead  of  seiz- 
ing the  four  rebels,  we  had  seized  the  ship,  detained  all  her  passengers 
for  weeks,  and  conSscated  her  cargo.  I  am  not  surprised  that  Captain 
Wilkes  took  a  different  view  of  his  dufy,  and  of  what  was  due  to  the 
friendly  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  two  governments.  The 
renowned  common  sense  of  the  English  people,  I  believe,  will  ulti- 
mately approve  of  his  effort  to  make  the  discharge  of  a  very  unpleasant 
dufy  as  little  vexatious  as  possible  to  all  innocent  parties. 

If  imder  these  circumstances  England  should  deem  it  her  dufy, 
in  the  interest  of  civilization,  to  insist  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
men  taken  from  under  the  protection  of  her  flag,  it  will  be  from  a 
conviction,  without  doubt,  that  the  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  which  she  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  establishing, 
requires  revision,  and  with  a  suitable  disposition  on  her  part  to  estab- 
lish those  rights  upon  a  just,  humane  and  philosophic  basis.    Indeed, 


General  Win  field  Stott 


A  PLEA  FOE  THE 

I  am  happy  to  see  an 
jounials  which  goes  fa 
decisions  of  the  Englis] 
the  seizure  of  the  rebeL 
28th  November  saya: 

"So  far  as  the  anth 
writers  is  all  one  way- 
to  atop  and  visit  and  t 
.  .  .  But  it  must  be  ren 
circimiBtances  very  difi 
in  those  days  did  not  e 
all  the  nations  of  the  ^ 
We  were  fighting  for 
shoQld  neither  do  nor 
allowed  to  do,  in  these 

If  England,  as  we  an 
part  in  atripping  war  d 
and  persistently  urged 
by  every  principle  of  ;i 
in  the  visit  of  the  Tren 
sure  the  President  and 
happy  to  let  these  men 
offences  have  been,  if  b; 
world.  Qreatly  as  it 
crisis  to  surrender  an;i 
which  are  still  sanctioo 
responsibility  in  8ayin|: 
traditional  policy  upoi 
institutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  . 
responding  sacrifice;  s!: 
surrender  the  advantai 
a  dominant  naval  pown 
poflition  by  asking  us  i 
how  the  friendly  rela, 
mediate  danger  of  bein  i 

That  the  overpromp : 
•^however  lat^,  so  lo; 
the  nation— wounded  I 
not  affect  to  deny;  noi 
quences,  which  have  s  I 
many  the  suspioion  tli 
rather  than  good;  but 
of  these  two  great  peo) 
and  with  better  ligbtt, 
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mataaSj  rfi—tmf  m  *  «sr  bUwum  Ec^Iaiiiii  and  Anerka  c^mt 


QOTtS.  ^rTTTP  "  f  I IJM.  Piuai^ 


'Hie  Toy  daj  die  letter  of  Geneia]  Scott  appeared  m  tiie 
moming  papers  of  Paris,  the  following  &spm,ich,  bj  a  enrioos 
COTPridenee  bearing  the  same  date,  wfaawver  writtoi,  was  ad- 
dressed bf  M.  ThonTeDd,  the  Froidi  Vrn'«t«i-  of  Foragn 
AfEairs,*  to  his  Mmister  Planpotoitiary,  M.  Mereier,  in  Wadi- 
ingtoB; 


TBOCVESKL  TO  MBBCIEB 


Pamb,  Deconber  3, 186L 

Hzim  IbBdEK,  MnrittTT  of  the  Euipgoi  at  WaAington. 

Sir: 

The  arrest  of  Menn.  Maaoo  and  Slidell  on  board  the  EngliA 
packet  Trent  by  an  Ameriean  cruiaer  has  produced  in  France,  if  not 
the  aame  emotion  as  in  Eng^d,  at  least  extreme  astonidiniait  and 
■maation.  Poblie  sentiment  was  at  onee  engroned  with  Uie  unlawful- 
ness and  the  ecmaeqiaence  of  such  an  aet,  and  the  impreniiKi  iriiidi 
has  resulted  from  this  has  not  been  for  an  instant  donbtfoL 

The  fact  haa  appeared  so  mnch  out  of  aeoordanee  with  the  ordinair 
mlea  of  international  law  that  it  haa  choaen  to  throw  the  reapon* 
sibility  for  it  exdnnrelr  (n  the  eomniander  of  the  San  Jacinto.  It 
is  not  ^et  given  to  ns  to  know  whether  this  sappomtion  is  well  founded; 
and  the  Qorermnent  of  the  Emperor  has  therefore  alao  had  to  examine 
the  question  raised  by  the  taking  awa^  of  the  two  panengers  from 
the  Trent.  The  des^  to  eontritnite  to  prevent  a  conflict  perhaps 
imminent  between  the  two  powers,  for  which  it  is  animated  by  aenti' 
ments  equally  friendly,  and  the  duty  to  uphold,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Appointed  1^  Uie  Empnor  shortlj  after  tba  co«p  ^Hat  of  the  2d  of  De- 
eember,  1851.    He  hsd  prerioiwly  wpraoented  Fnoee  in  Oraeee  and  in  Bavaria. 


THE  EMPEBOE'S  VIEW  OP  THE  TRE. 

placing  the  rights  of  its  own  flag  nnder  ahelter  t 
tain  principles  essential  to  the  secnrity  of  neutral 
reflection,  convinced  it  that  it  could  not  nnder  t 
main  entirely  silent. 

If,  to  our  deep  regret,  the  Cabinet  at  Washi] 
to  approve  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  fi 
be  either  by  considering  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slid 
seeing  in  them  nothing  but  rebels.  In  the  one  caw 
there  would  be  a  foq^tfnlnen,  extremely  aim< 
upon  which  we  have  always  found  the  United 
with  ns. 

For  ourselves,  we  shoold  see  in  that  fact  a  dep 
in  every  respect  of  the  difficulties  with  which  ti 
ington  hss  already  to  straggle,  and  a  precedent  ( 
to  disquiet  all  the  powers  which  continue  outside 
test.  We  believe  that  we  give  evidence  of  loya 
Cabinet  at  Washington  by  not  permitting  it  to  i 
in  this  condition  of  things,  of  our  manner  of  regi 
you  therefore,  sir,  to  seize  the  flrst  occasion  i 
frankly  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  if  he  asks  it  send 
dispatch. 

Beeeive,  sir,  the  assorance  of  my  high  consider 


On  the  28th  of  NoTember,  and  five  days  be 
letter  was  posted  to  Mercier,  Thonvenel  ' 
Comte  de  Flahault,  French  Ambassador  in  I 


Everything  disappears  before  the  great  incidf 
in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Engla 
shall  have  to  fill,  as  a  power  interested  in  safegu 
of  neutrals,  a  direct  and  active  part,  it  is  iii< 
how  the  advocates  of  the  Crown  and  the  Englisb 
the  diverse  questions  implied  in  the  seizure  of  th 
in  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  Envoys.  In  ai 
concern  ns  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
extent  of  the  right  of  "visit"  and  the  definitic 
band  of  war  rather  than  of  an  insult  to  the  Britii 
any  doubt  of  our  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
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In  sentunent  as  well  as  in  fonn  we  find  the  Americana  in  the  wrong, 
and  our  opinion  boldly  expresBed  through  onr  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, to  whom  I  will  write  abont  it  on  Thnnd^  next,  will  morally 
■econd  the  action  of  Lord  Lyons. 


On  the  12th  of  December  M.  Thonvenel  writes  again  to  the 
Comte  de  Flahanlt: 


I  am  charmed  with  the  good  effect  which  my  dispatch  to  M.  Merder 
has  produced  on  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Kussell.  So  long  as  we 
have  no  message  from  President  Lincoln  it  woold  be  rash  and  idle 
to  indulge  in  eonjectnrte,  bat  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  pacific 
corrent  in  the  air  and  that  the  English  and  the  Americans,  who  are 
good  calcnlators,  will  think  twice  before  fighting.  General  Scott,  who 
was  to  have  passed  a  part  of  the  winter  here,  has  left  in  haste  for 
Washington  to  support,  with  his  anthority,  conciliatory  ideas.  I  have 
spoken  very  strongly  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  (Mr.  D^- 
ton)  in  the  sense  of  my  dispatch,  and  he  has  promised  faithfully  to 
report  my  oonversation  through  Mr.  Seward.-^ 


Viel-Castel,  one  of  the  familiars  of  the  conrt,  in  his  "Me- 
moires,"  speaking  of  the  war  anticipated  between  the  United 
States  and  England  from  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners, gives  the  impression  which  prevailed  at  the 
Tnileries,  when  he  says:  "We  shall  remain  nentral  in  the 
Anglo-American  conflict,  but  we  shall  recognize  the  Sonthem 
Confederacy.'" 

It  is  manifest  from  these  citations  that  the  Emperor  was 
jnst  at  that  time  much  more  disposed  to  place  Great  Britain 
than  the  United  States  onder  obligations  to  him. 

I  had  the  letter  of  General  Scott  immediately  translated  and 
copies  dispatched  to  the  principal  morning  and  evening  papers 
in  Paris,  and  copies  in  English  to  the  London  papers  in  time 
for  their  respective  editions  of  the  day  following  its  pub- 
lication. 

The  expediency  of  making  this  statement  was  more  than 
jnstified  by  the  result.   It  was  copied  in  whole  or  in  part  pretty 

'ThouTenel,  Le  Seere*  de  I'Emperenr,  Vol.  II,  p.  196. 
'Ufaunres  de  Horace  de  Viel-Castel,  VoL  VI,  p.  12a 


COBDEN'S  WARNING  TO  HIS  GOV] 

tmlTerBBlly  by  the  Enropean  presB.  Gomin 
Qeneral  Scott,  who  till  within  a  fortnight  hac 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Cabinet ;  the  aBsnr 
that  Commander  Wilkes  conld  not  have  ad 
from  his  Government,  and  that  if  Mr.  Sewai 
snade  Earl  BasBell  that  his  Government  hai 
the  Trent  and  seize  the  rebel  commissione 
would  nnqnestionably  be  able  to  peranade  M 
had  not,  and  that  in  either  case  the  friendl;; 
two'  governments  were  not  imperilled— all  to; 
siderations  had  an  immediate  and  reassuring 

Onr  friends  in  Europe  took  conrage  fron: 
letter,  and  began  to  wonder  how  they  ever  s 
Federal  Government  had  authorized  the  seizr 
sionera,  or  doubted  that  the  proceeding  woii 
arranged.  A  complimentary  dinner  was  gi\' 
townspeople  at  Bochdale  to  Mr.  Bright,  when 
had  for  a  time  placed  between  the  upper  am: 
stone,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  givii; 
reaction,  of  which  he  most  effectively  availed 
dinner  he  made  one  of  his  most  memorable  sii 
can  affairs. 

Mr.  Cobden  also,  who  was  invited  to  spea: 
sent  a  letter  which  was  a  skilful  amplificatic 
General  Scott: 


An  opinion  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some  f 
the  Continent,  that  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  the  Gov  i 
and  En^and  to  control,  if  not  put  an  end  to,  the  e  i 
the  strongest  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  that  an; 
on  the  part  of  &  European  Power,  whether  hj  bn : 
or  a  premature  acknowledgment  of  the  independ 
or  in  any  other  way,  can  have  no  other  efFect  h\ 
protract  the  quarrel.  History  tells  ua  how  greatl  i 
French  Revolation  sprung  from  the  intorventio : 
Were  a  similar  element  thrown  in  to  infuriate  tb : 
every  restraining  motive  for  forbearance,  every  I 
mise.or  conciliation  would  be  oast  to  the  winds— t)  i 
itself  of  the  horrible  weapon  always  ready  at  ban  : 
the  aid  of  the  negro  would  cany  the  fire  and  sw  i 
into  the  South,  and  make  it  a  desolation  and  a 
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from  expecting  that  the  raw  materiBl  of  oar  great  indostry  would 
reach  ns  boodct  in  conaeqaence  of  imch  an  intervention)  I  believe  the 
more  probable  result  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  plant 
itself  throughout  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  seen  with  some  surprise  the  assumption  in  certain  quarten 
that,  from  the  moment  when  our  legal  authorities  have  given  their 
opinion  on  that  point  at  issue,  the  question  is  settled,  and  that  we  have 
only  to  proceed  to  enforce  their  award.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  matter 
in  dispute  most  be  decided  not  by  British  but  by  international  law, 
and  that  if  the  President's  Government  should  assume  the  respoa- 
sibility  of  the  act  of  their  naval  officer,  they  will  claim  for  the  reason- 
ing and  the  precedents  urged  by  their  1^^  advisers  at  Washington, 
the  same  consideration  which  tb^  are  bound  to  give  to  the  ai^nments 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  British  erown.  To  refose  this  would  be  to 
deny  that  equality  before  the  law  which  is  the  rule  of  all  civilized 
States,  and  to  arrogate  for  ourselves,  as  interested  parties,  arbitrary 
and  dictatorial  powers.  Had  I  been  able  to  meet  my  constitneuts,  I 
should  have  in  their  name,  and  with  I  know  their  full  ooncurrenee, 
repudiated  the  language  of  those  public  writers  who,  without  waiting 
till  both  parties  have  had  a  hearing,  have  given  utterance  to  threats, 
which,  if  they  are  to  he  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  British  people, 
must  render  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  American  Government 
difficult,  if  not  imponible. 

Whatever  be  die  issue  of  the  legal  controversy,  this  is  a  question 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  bring  to  a  more  sati^actory  issue  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  We  endeavored  to  impose  our  laws,  by  force,  on  the 
Americans  when  they  were  three  millions  of  colonists,  and  we  know 
the  result.  Again,  in  1812,  when  we  were  belligerents,  and  the  United 
States  with  eight  millions  of  people  were  neutral,  and  after  we  had  for 
years  subjected  their  vessels  to  search  and  seizure — which  will  now 
probably  be  adduced  as  precedents  to  justify  the  recent  proceedings 
on  their  part— a  war  broke  out  on  this  very  question  of  belligerent 
rights  at  sea,  which,  after  two  years  of  mutual  slaughter  and  pillage, 
waa  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  which,  by  tacit  agreement, 
no  allusion  was  made  to  the  original  cause  of  the  war.  With  these 
examples,  can  we  reasonably  hope  by  force  of  arms  to  compel  the 
20,000,000  of  Americans  who  are  now  united  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  accept  our  exclusive  interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations  1 


That  England  had  snbBtantial  domestic  reasons  for  being  in 
no  haste  to  wake  np  an  enemy  beyond  the  Atlantic,  did  not 
figure  much  in  the  press,  but  one  may  find  a  naive  recognition 


THE  PROSPECTS  OP  THE  EEB 

of  the  fact  in  a  letter  written  by  Cobdoi  to 
after  his  friend's  Trent  speech  was  delivei 
was  nrging  an  enormons  ezpenditare  for  the 
England  from  the  predatory  instincts  of  th( 
whom  he  was  flirting  for  an  alliance  to  disc: 
States. 


MiDHrBST,  Dee.  6,  1861.  (To  Mr.  Bright.)— T 
dress  cannot  fail  to  do  good.  Bnt  it  is  a  mad  wor] 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  extracts  from  Hansard,  et: 
folly  or  worse  of  the  men  who  have  been  puttin, 
expense  to  protect  us  &om  a  coup  de  main  from  ]' 
see  the  same  people  witling  to  rush  into  war  with 
na  exposed  to  this  crafty  and  dangerona  neighbor, 
justified  in  taming  hermits,  letting  our  beards  gro' 
our  caTest  .  .  . 


IJQ  a  Bubseqnent  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Pati 
admits  that  his  Government  let  "I  dare  nc 
would.'*  He  wrote: 


I  cant  see  my  way  throned  the  American  bosiii  i 
the  North  and  South  can  ever  lie  in  the  same  bi 
I  see  how  the  military  operations  can  be  carried 
as  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat.  TTnless  somethin : 
place  I  predict  that  Enrope  will  recognize  the  ii 
Soath.  I  will  tell  Sumner  this,  and  tell  him  that  ] 
wants  time  to  fight  it  out  is  to  raise  the  blockad  i 
Tolontarily,  and  then  Europe  might  look  on. 

But  our  friend  Bright  will  not  hear  anything 
of  the  North.  I  admire  his  pluck,  for  when  he 
is  always  to  win.  I  tell  him  that  it  is  possibl : 
cause  without  being  sure  that  it  will  be  sacce 
will  soon  find  in  the  House  that  we  shall  be  on  : 
were  on  China,  Crimean,  and  Greek-Paciflco  wars, 
There  is  no  harm  in  that  if  you  are  right,  bnt  it  i 
ourselves  about  the  issue.  Three-fourtks  of  the  1 
find  an  excuse  for  voting  for  the  ditmember  \ 
Bepublic.^ 

*  Richard  Cobden,  Life  by  John  Morl^ 
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That  Q«neral  Scott's  letter  was  most  opportime  no  evidence 
was  famished  more  significant  than  the  foUowing  article  from 
the  London  Daily  News  only  three  or  four  days  after  its  inul 
of  dequiir  for  the  Union. 


OENZRAL  BGOTT'B  LETTER 

Oeneral  Scott's  temperate  and  manly  letter  is  almort  the  only 
aatboritative  expnasion  of  American  feeling  yte  liave  yet  had  on  the 
exciting  qnestion  now  at  issue  between  the  two  conntriee.  It  is 
■eareely  mrpHBing  that  such  a  docnment  shonld  have  rather  diseon- 
certed  the  calcnlatioiia  of  those  who,  under  the  inflnence  of  rtroDKly 
biassed  feeling,  had  virtaallr  deeided  beforehand  the  course  which  the 
Wadiington  Cabinet  woold  panne  in  this  grave  emergency.  It  was 
instractive,  for  example,  to  notice  the  ladicroos  alarm  which  Lord 
Malmesbnry'fl  organ  (the  Herald)  yesterday  betrayed  lest  the  Gen- 
eral's letter  shonld  eontribnte  in  any  way  towards  bringing  us  nearer 
to  peace,  and  the  nervona  alacrity  with  which  it  hastened  to  assure 
its  readers  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a  suspicion. 
This  alarm  is  nevertheless  not  altogether  nnfoooded.  The  voice  of 
au  upright  honourable  man  like  General  Scott,  who  ttmugh  a  long 
career  has  served  his  country  in  the  most  difficult  and  responsible 
posts,  will  be  listened  to  with  respect,  and  every  paragraph  of  his 
letter  breathes  an  earnest  desire  for  peace.  It  is  true  he  writes  rather 
as  an  enlightened  and  responsible  citizen  than  as  a  jurist  or  politician, 
and  his  letter  is  accordingly  more  valuable  for  the  broad  and  calm 
view  it  takes  of  affairs  thui  for  any  specific  opinions  expressed  on 
the  points  of  law.  Bat  there  ia  no  ground  for  representing  that 
General  Scott  regards  the  act  which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries  as  a  "very  small  affair,"  or  for  assmuing  that  because  he 
refers  to  the  legal  points  in  dispute  as  matters  for  consideration  he 
necessarily  denies  the  justice  of  our  claim  for  reparation.  Our  out- 
raged honour  most  be  satisfied,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
General  Scott.  But  we  imagine  that  the  communications  between  our 
own  Government  and  the  Washington  Cabinet  are  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  usages  of  civilised  nations.  To  suppose  the  contrary  would 
be  a  deep  and  gratuitous  injustice  to  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  But  while  we  require  and  expect  a  practical  result  from  the 
application  to  the  Washington  Cabinet  which  Lord  Lyons  is  instructed 
to  make,  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  British  Government  will  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  of  refusing  to  listen  to  what  may  be  urged 
at  Washington  on  points  of  law.  The  law  under  discussion  is  a  law 
for  both  countries,  and  each  Government,  therefore,  has  an  interest 
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in  Teceivii^  the  representatioiu  of  tlie  other.  Foi 
Scott's  letter  diapIaTS  throughout  the  good  sense 
which  belong  to  his  character,  and  have  been  bo  ol 
his  public  career.  Those  who  form  their  notion 
from  the  worst  passages  of  the  most  disrepntabl 
may  be  surprised  at  the  terms  in  which  he  refer 
and  the  value  he  attaches  to  a  good  understanding 
and  America.  .  .  .  The  part  of  General  Scott's  1 
to  the  future  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  H< 
in  intimating  that  this  is  the  very  opportunity  for 
of  Nations  as  it  affects  the  rights  ojf  nentrals.  TIi 
tion  with  regard  to  the  seizure  on  board  the  Tre>\ 
be  settled  first.  But  the  point  of  honour  once  saf: 
both  Govemmenta  and  both  nations  is  to  look  foi 
backward.  The  past  is  undoubtedly  but  too  fc 
cedents,  overbearing  claims,  and  the  assertion  ol 
laws  onght  to  recognise  and  no  civilised  nations  toll 
naval  wars  neutrals  have  not  only  been  snfferei 
often  suffered  to  an  extent  that  is  utterly  unjosl 
of  search  has  been  wantonly  abused,  to  the  injury  •: 
and  the  discouragement  of  neutral  commerce.  It 
these  abuses  were  finally  corrected  by  a  complete  : 
relating  to  the  rights  of  neutrals.  General  Scott  u ' 
great  force.  He  says  truly  enongh,  that  the  TJni  I 
ment  has  been  striving  to  accomplish  this  need 
more  than  fifty  years— from  the  beginning  of  tii: 
The  time  is  surely  come,  as  he  sn^ests,  for  ma 
"to  establish  these  rights— the  rights  of  neutrals—  < 
and  philosophic  basis. ' '  And  the  violent  act  of  Capta'  i 
end  be  an  advantage  to  both  countriee,  if  it  issue 
to  bring  this  part  of  our  international  code  more  i 
the  requirements  of  civilisation,  and  the  augment 
and  commercial  age. 


CHABLES  FBANCIS  ADAMS  TO  WILLIAU 

LXOATION  or  THE  '  I 

London,  ]  < 
Bin 

The  current  of  popular  feeling  is  still  miming  i 
throughout  this  Kingdom.  The  oonflict  of  opini 
ing  with  powers  nearly  equal  in  favor  of  and  agai 
of  the  United  States  is  now  merged  in  an  almos 
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tor  ntuftetion  for  the  iiuailt  and  ininiy  thoo^t  to  be  endured  tiy 
the  action  of  Captain  WiUxs. 

The  memben  of  the  Qovemment  as  a  whole  are  believed  not  to  be 
denroas  of  prening  matters  to  a  violent  imifl  bat  they  are  powerless 
in  the  face  of  the  opinion  they  have  invited  from  the  law  offioen 
of  the  Crown.  In  quick  ancoession  have  been  ianied  two  proclamationa 
forbidding  the  export  of  saltpeter  and  gonpowder  and  of  arms  and 
nuinitiona  of  war.  At  the  same  time  ordeia  have  been  given  to  fit 
ODt  at  once  a  large  number  of  war  ships  npon  which  great  quantities 
of  arms  are  placed,  and  officers  and  men  are  warned  to  hold  them- 
selves is  readineas  to  embark  on  or  after  Christmas,  being  the  time 
when  the  response  to  the  dispatches  sent  oot  by  the  Europa  on  Mon- 
day lost  is  expected  to  arrive.  There  can  be  not  a  shadow  of  a  donbt 
that  the  passions  of  the  country  are  np  and  that  a  collision  is  inevitable 
if  the  Oovemntent  of  the  United  States  shonld  before  the  news  reaches 
the  other  side  have  assnmed  the  positioti  of  Captain  Wilkes  in  a 
manner  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  explanation. 

Under  certain  circumstances  my  sitoation  is  becoming  very  rapidly 
not  merely  one  of  little  or  no  public  use  bat  also  of  some  personal 
embarrassment.  Even  shoold  this  storm  blow  over  without  damage, 
so  completely  has  mutual  confidence  been  destroyed  by  it  that  there  is 
little  prospect  of  a  restoratiou  of  those  relations  npon  which  alone 
the  intercommunication  of  goTemments  can  be  made  to  yield  bene- 
ficial results.  Ministers  and  people  now  fally  believe  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  drive  them  into  hostilities.  The  arrc^ance 
of  past  Administrations,  with  which  the  present  has  no  sympathy,  is 
yet  made  to  rest  on  the  latter  as  if  that  too  were  animated  by  the  same 
spirit. 

Much  of  this  state  of  opinion  has  its  soorce  in  perscms  imbued 
with  a  settled  malignity  to  America,  bat  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  added 
that  it  is  also  entertained  in  qualified  form  by  many  of  ite  best 
friends.  Of  the  causes  of  this  misinterpretation  it  would  be  of  little 
moment  now  to  inquire.  Of  the  e£Fect  I  have  been  fully  sensible  ever 
since  the  first  day  of  my  arrival.  It  has  most  unfortunately  under- 
mined that  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  an  Administration 
which  I  firmly  believe  to  havb  been  the  most  in  harmony  with  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  of  any  that  has  been  in  power  for  many  years 
until,  instead  of  being  friendly,  it  is  regarded  as  among  the  most 
hostile.  So  far  as  it  has  been  within  my  power  I  have  combatted 
this  impression  in  every  form  where  I  could  meet  it,  but  the  result 
has  been  rather  to  give  me  credit  for  good  intentions,  than  to  inspire 
conviction  of  the  Government's  sincerity. 

The  end  of  it  is  that  it  seems  really  a  matter  of  indifiCerence  whether 
I  remain  or  not  at  this  post.  My  present  expectation  is  that  by  the 
middle  of  January  at  furthest  diplomatic  relations  will  have  been 
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snndered  between  the  two  countries  withoat  any  act  of  mine.  I  am 
therefore  eadeavoriiig  to  complete  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  lega- 
tion in  advance  of  the  moment  when  the  proper  instructions  will 
arriTB  in  regard  to  the  final  disposition  of  its  affairs  as  well  aa  to 
the  cotuse  I  am  myself  to  pursue. 
I  have  the  honor  to  "be.  Sir, 

Tour  Obedient  Servant 


While  the  achievement  of  Captain  Wilkea  depreaaed  the 
genuine  friends  of  oar  country  in  Europe  to  the  verge  of 
despair,  it  was  received  in  the  United  States  with  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  satisfaction.  The  press  was,  I  believe, 
practically  unanimous  in  its  commendation  of  the  captain's 
"gallantry,"  and  of  the  disposition  made  of  his  captives. 
President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  with  two  exceptions,  ap- 
proved of  the  capture  and  thought  they  were  prepared  for 
whatever  might  be  the  consequences  of  detaining  the  commis- 
sionerB.  Mr.  Blair,  the  Poatmaster-C^neral,  said  at  once  that 
they  must  be  surrendered,  and  Seward  naturally  maintained  a 
diacreet  silence  which  at  least  recognised  that  there  were  two 
sides  to  the  question.  Edward  Everett,  who  had  been  a  Min- 
ister to  England  and  a  Secretary  of  State ;  Caleb  Cuahing,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  under  a  previous  adminis- 
tration; B.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  who  was  then  engaged  in  editing  a 
new  edition  of  Wheaton'a  standard  work  on  international  law; 
Theophilus  Paraons,  a  professor  of  juriaprudence  in  Harvard 
University,  beaidea  a  multitude  of  less  conspicuous  men  upon 
whose  coolness  and  deliberation  in  a  crisis  the  nation  was  ac- 
customed to  rely,  were  elated  and  jubilant  over  the  capture, 
and  resolute  against  any  surrender  of  the  captives. 

On  the  24th  of  November  Captain  Wilkes  advised  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  of  his  delivery  of  his  prisoners  on  that  day  to 
Colonel  Dimick,  commanding  the  United  States  detachment  at 
Fort  Warren. 

On  the  27th  of  November  Mr.  Seward  wrote  Mr.  Adams : 

I  forbear  speaking  of  the  capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell.  The 
act  was  done  by  Commander  Wilkes  without  instructions  and  even 
without  the  -knowledge  of  the  government.    Lord  Lyons  has  ju- 
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dieioofily  refrsined  from  all  comiiiimicaljjoii  with  me  on  the  sabject, 
aod  I  thought  it  equally  wise  to  reserve  onnelTes  until  we  hear  what 
tiie  British  Qovemment  may  have  to  say  on  the  mbject. 


GIDEON  WELLES,  8ECBETAKT  OP  THE  NAVY,  TO  CAPTAIN 
CEABLiS  WILKES 

Natt  Depabtmknt,  Wabeinoton,  November  30, 1861. 
air: 

I  coQgratnlate  yon  on  yonr  safe  arrive,  and  especially  do  I  con- 
gratnlate  yon  on  the  great  pnblic  service  yon  have  rendered  in  the 
capture  of  the  rebel  emissaries.  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  have  been 
conspicnons  in  the  conspiracy  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  it  is  well 
known  that  when  seized  by  yon  they  were  on  a  misrion  hostile  to  the 
Qovemment  and  the  conntry.  Tonr  conduct  in  seizing  these  public 
enemies  was  marked  by  intelligence,  ability,  decision  and  flrmneaa  and 
has  the  emphatic  approval  of  this  Department. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  in  this  communication,  which 
is  intended  to  be  one  of  congratolation  to  yourself,  officers  and  crew, 
express  an  opinion  on  the  course  pursued  in  omitting  to  capture  the 
vessel  which  had  these  public  enemies  on  board  further  than  to  say 
that  the  forbearance  exercised  in  this  instance  must  not  be  permitted 
to  constitute  a  precedent  hereafter  for  the  infractions  of  neutral 
obligations. 

lam,  &a 


BBPOBT  OP  THE  8ECBETABT  OP  THE  NAVY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Natt  Dspabtmbnt,  December  2,  1861. 
The  President: 

Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  in  command  of  the  San  Jacinio,  while  search- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  for  the  Sumter  received  information  that  James 
M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  disloyal  citizens  and  leading  conspirators, 
were  with  their  suite  to  embark  from  Havana  in  the  English  steamer 
Trent  on  their  way  to  Europe  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  insni^nts. 
Gmising  in  the  Bahama  Channel  he  intercepted  the  Trent  on  the  8th 
of  November  and  took  from  her  these  dangerous  men,  whom  he  broi^ht 


to  the  United  States.    Hit  veaael  haTing  bee 

service  at  Charlestown  the  prisoners  were  reta;  December  6. 

veyed  to  Fort  Warren,  where  they  were  comn] 

Colonel  Dimiek,  in  command  of  that  fortress.  *ll  "^7  apprehenBJons 

The  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  Captain  "^ 
merited  and  received  the  emphatic  approval  oj^  pick  a  qnairel  with 
if  a  too  generous  forbearance  was  exhibited  b>lhe  Trent  affair  the 
the  vessel  which  had  these  rebel  emissaries  on* 

of  the  special  circamstances  and  of  its  patrioti(.i.f  j  sdid,  or  did  n  't 
but  itmust  hy  no  means  be  permitted  to  conatitnti  g^y  j^g  words 
after  tor  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  similar  infr.q  ' 

obligations  by  foreign  Teasels  engaged  in  commerce  ^  ,  .     ■, 

trade.  ^  _  oe  received, 

QiDxoN  WBiiLss,        been  dis- 
Seoretary  of  the  . 


The  Honae  of  Bepresentatives,  meeting  a  month  after  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Wilkes  with  his  booty— a  reasonable  inter- 
val for  reflection— as  its  first  legislative  act,  passed  unani- 
mously, and  without  a  reference  to  a  conmiittee,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approving  Captain  Wilkes's  "brave,  adroit  and  patriotic 
conduct"  It  also  requested  the  President  to  present  him  with 
a  gold  medal,  and  that  he  have  Mason  and  Slidell  confined  in 
the  cell  of  a  convicted  felon  until  Colonel  Michael  Corcoran, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Manassas,  should  be  treated  as  all 
the  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  the  United  States  on  the  battle- 
field had  been  treated.  Though  there  vas  not  wanting  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  distrust  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  legality  and, 
yet  more,  the  expediency  of  Captain  Wilkes's  performance,  it 
was  pretty  generally  applauded  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Snnmer,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  one  of  the  few  prominent  American  statesmen 
who  from  the  be^nning  took  a  different  view  of  the  duty  of 
the  Oovemment.  He  said  the  detention  of  the  captives  meant 
war  with  England,  and  "war  with  England  involves:  (1)  in- 
stant acknowledgment  of  rebel  States  by  England,  followed 
by  France;  (2)  breaking  of  the  present  blockade,  with  capture 
of  our  fleet,  Dupont  and  all ;  (3 )  the  blockade  of  our  coast  from 
Chesapeake  to  Eastport;  (4)  the  sponging  of  our  ships  from 
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dicionsly  refrained  froitablishment  of  the  independence  of  rebel 

and  I  thought  it  eqnall;of  these  States  by  free  trade  to  English 

the  British  Govemmen',  would  be  introduced  by  contraband  into 

the  whole  North  American  continent  a 

idency  of  England." 

le  writer  of  the  following  letter,  was  and 

',  more  or  less,  had  been  the  editor  of  the 

GIDEON  WELLE^j^^^^^  ^he  official  paper  originally  of  the 

-ards  of  the  Bepnblican  party  at  the  capital 

^te.    He  was  also  a  close  political  and  personal 

.Reward.    He  sailed  with  Bishop  McHvaine  of  the 

®*'''  Church  and  Archbishop  Hughes  of  the  Catholic 

I  congDn  the  steamer  Arago  for  Havre  tiie  day  following 

ei"5tron  which  Mason  and  Slidell  were  taken  from  the  Trent, 

-"5lovember  8,  1861.    He  returned  to  New  York  in  Jane,  1862, 

spending  the  Interval  mainly  between  Paris  and  London. 


THUBLOW  WEED   TO   BIGELOW 

London,  December  5,  [X861]. 
Dear  Bigelow: 

K  bankers  are  well  informed  things  are  at  their  worst,  with 
slight  chance  for  improvement.  At  Baring's  and  at  Peabody's, 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  instructions  went  over  for  Lyons 
to  demand  a  release  of  S.  &  M.  or  his  own  passport. 

And  the  war  preparations  look  like  it.  Immense  shipment 
of  arms  to  Canada,  war  vessels  getting  ready,  etc. 

Baring  is  against  us  "flat-footed."  Peabody  tries  to  see 
both  sides — ours  dimly. 


THE  CROWN  LAWTEBS  DEFEND  THE 


I  have  just  left  Mr.  Adams  who  shares  all  n 
and  with  additional  lights. 

The  Ministry  long  believing  we  meant  to  pi 
England,  choose  their  own  time,  making  the 
occasion  and  pretext. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  repeats  what  Sewai 
say  to  him.  I  suppose,  however,  that  he  dit 
better  left  unsaid,  if  liable  to  be  misapprehenc 

I  am  writing-  letters  to  Congressmen  which 
probably,  after  the  matters  to  which  th^  ref 
posed  of. 

Yours  truly 


I  Queen  ^^ 

.  qoinqO 
^BdoMidg 

aa3lioi»9NP 
J«j\pu«aTm 

fadepa^-^=''J^C 
S^o  (9)  '««^?S 

oaasottia«     ^ 


At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious  I  am 

miss  this  subject  without  ^ving  my  readers 
new  and  very  important  light  shed  upon  the  t 
addressed  by  Lord  John  Bnssell  to  Lord  L 
recently  been  disclosed  in  the  Letters  of  Qi 
tween  the  years  1837  and  1861,  which  were 
Majesty  Edward  VH.  in  the  year  1907.  In  thi 
we  have  a  letter  from^Qpwning  Street  on  thi 
ber,  1861,  '  -  ^*-- — "^'ahnerston,  then  Pi 


le  says: 


It  that  an  American 
lately  arrived  at  F 
intended  to  intercej 
adian  Mail,  in  ordei 
)  two  Envoys  from 
ag  in  her. 

agly  remarked  to  thi 
where  it  would  be  hi: 
it.  The  duke,  being 
l£r.  Seward  aeriooBl; 
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diciooaly  refrained  froitablishment  of  the  independence  of  rebel 

and  I  thought  it  equalljof  these  States  by  free  trade  to  English 

the  British  Qovemm^  wonld  be  introduced  by  contraband  into 

the  whole  North  American  continent  a 

idency  of  England." 

le  writer  of  the  following  letter,  was  and 

/,  more  or  less,  had  been  the  editor  of  the 

GIDEON  WELLE^y,.^^  ^^e  official  paper  originally  of  the 

.^rda  of  the  Bepublican  party  at  the  capital 

jAte.   He  was  also  a  close  political  and  personal 

^'Beward.   He  sailed  with  Bishop  Mcllvaine  of  the 

Sir:  /Church  and  Archbishop  Hughes  of  the  Catholic 

I  congun  tiie  steamer  Arago  for  Havre  the  day  following 

Bjaffon  which  Mason  and  Slidell  were  taken  from  the  Trent, 

,„-'^ovember  8,  1861.    He  returned  to  New  York  In  June,  1862, 

spending  the  interval  mainly  between  Paris  and  London. 


THOBLOW   WEED   TO  BIQELOW 

LoNTX)N,  December  5,  [1861]. 
DearBigelow: 

If  bankers  are  well  informed  things  are  at  their  worst,  with 
slight  chance  for  improvement.  At  Baring's  and  at  Peabody's, 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  instructions  went  over  for  Lyons 
to  densand  a  release  of  S.  &  M.  or  his  own  passport. 

And  the  war  preparations  look  like  it.  Immense  shipment 
of  arms  to  Canada,  war  vessels  getting  ready,  etc. 

Baring  is  against  us  "flat-footed."  Peabody  tries  to  see 
both  sides — ours  dimly. 


The  Queen's  sympathies  and  conversation  are  on  onr  side. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  is  reported  to  say,  that  Seward  told  him 
in  America  that  we  should  have  to  fight  England  in  a  year  or 
two.'   Morgan  is  to  know  positively  about  this  tomorrow. 

'  I^ate  in  tbe  year  1860  and  during  a  visit  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Eng^ 
land  to  the  United  States,  he  was  entertained  in  Albany  at  a  dinner  given  to 
him  and  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  who  accompanied  him.  Mr.  Seward,  who  waa 
already  aware  of  his  own  aeleetioa  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  by  Vx. 
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December  6. 

I  have  jnst  left  Mr.  Adams  who  shares  all  my  apprehensions 
and  with  additional  lights. 

The  Ministry  long  believing  we  meant  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
England,  choose  their  own  time,  making  the  Trent  affair  the 
occasion  and  pretext. 

The  Dnke  of  Newcastle  repeats  what  Seward  aflid,  or  did  n't 
say  to  him.  I  suppose,  however,  that  he  did  say  idle  words, 
better  left  unsaid,  if  liable  to  be  misapprehended. 

I  am  writing- letters  to  Congrressmen  which  will  be  received, 
probably,  after  the  matters  to  which  they  refer  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Yours  truly 


At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious  I  am  unwilling  to  dis- 
miss this  subject  without  giving  my  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
new  and  very  important  light  shed  upon  the  terms  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  Lord  John  Kussell  to  Lord  Lyons,^  which  has 
recently  been  disclosed  in  the  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  be- 
tween the  years  1837  and  1861,  which  were  published  by  his 
Majesty  Edward  VTE.  in  the  year  1907.  In  this  corrcBpondence 
we  have  a  letter  from  Downing  Street  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  by  Viscount  Palmerston,  then  Prime  Minister,  to 
Queen  Victoria,  in  which  be  says : 


There  was  reason  to  auapect  that  an  American  federal  steamer  of 
war  of  eight  guna,  whicli  had  lately  arrived  at  Falmocth,  and  from 
thence  at  Southampton,  waa  intended  to  intercept  the  Mail  Packet 
coming  home  with  the  West  Indian  Mail,  in  order  to  take  out  of  her 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  two  Envoys  from  the  Soatheru  Con- 
federacy, supposed  to  be  coming  in  her. 

Lincoln,  the  Presidentelect,  chafflnglr  remained  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
that  he  was  soon  to  be  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  his  Autj  to  insiilt  Great 
Britsin,  and  of  eourae  he  would  do  it.    The  duke,  bein^  a  Scotchman,  was  not 
to  blame  for  tjUdng  tfaia  remaric  of  Mr.  Seward  seriously. 
■Seep.  43a 
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Vlscotint  Pnlmerston  had  on  Monday  a  meeting  at  the  Treasnry 
of  the  Chancellor,  Doctor  Lnshingtoo,  the  three  Law  Officers  (Sir 
William  Atherton,  Attorney-General,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  Solicitor- 
Qeneral,  and  Dr.  Phillimore,  Counsel  to  the  Admiralty) ,  the  Dnke  of 
Somerset,  Sir  George  Grey,  and  Mr.  Hammond.  The  result  of  their 
deliberation  was  that,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  as  laid  down 
by  Lord  Stowell,  and  practised  and  enforced  by  England  in  the  war 
urith  Frajvce,  the  Norihem  Vnion  being  a  belligerent  is  entitled  by  its 
ships  of  war  to  stop  and  search  any  neutral  Merchantmen,  and  the 
West  India  Packet  is  such;  to  search  her  if  there  is  reasonable  sus- 
picion that  she  is  carrying  enemy's  despatches,  and  if  such  are  found 
on  board  to  lake  her  to  a  port  of  the  belligerent,  and  there  to  pro- 
ceed against  her  for  condemnation.  Such  being  ruled  to  be  the  law, 
the  only  thii^  that  could  be  done  was  to  order  the  Phaeton  frigate  to 
drop  down  to  Yarmouth  Roads  from  Portsmouth,  and  to  wat^  the 
American  steamer,  and  to  see  that  she  did  not  exercise  this  belligerent 
right  within  the  three-mile  limit  of  British  jurisdiction,  and  this  was 
done.  But  Yiscomit  Palmerston  sent  yesterday  for  Mr.  Adams  to  ask 
him  about  this  matter,  and  to  represent  to  him  how  unwise  it  would  be 
to  create  irritation  in  this  country  merely  for  the  sake  of  preventing 
the  landing  of  Mr.  Slidell,  whose  presence  here  would  have  no  more 
effect  on  the  i>olicy  of  yoar  Majesty  with  regard  to  America  than  the 
presence  of  the  fliree  other  Southern  Deputies  who  have  been  here 
for  many  months.  Mr.  Adams  assured  Viscount  Palmerston  that  the 
American  steamer  had  orders  not  to  meddle  with  any  Tessel  under 
any  foreign  flag;  that  it  came  to  intercept  the  Nashville,  the  Con- 
federate ship  in  which  it  was  thought  the  Southern  EnTC^  mig^t 
be  coming;  and  not  having  met  with  her  was  going  back  to  the 
American  coast  to  watch  some  Merchantmen  supposed  to  be  taking 
arma  to  the  Sonthem  ports. 


About  two  weeks  later,  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  Vis* 
coont  Pateerston,  writing  to  the  Queen,  says : 


.  .  .  The  Cabinet  at  ita  meeting  this  afternoon  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  the  forcible  capture  of  the  Southern  Envoys  from  on  board 
the  Trent  steamer  upon  which  the  law  officers  had  yesterday  given 
the  opinion  contained  in  the  accompanying  report.  The  law  officers 
and  Doctor  Phillimore,  Counsel  to  the  Admiralty,  were  in  attendance. 
The  result  was  that  it  appeared  to  the  Cabinet  that  a  gross  outrage 
and  violation  of  international  law  has  been  committed,  and  that  your 


CABINET  DISAGREES  WITH  CBOWN  ; 

Majesty  should  be  advised  to  demand  reparation 
Cabinet  is  to  meet  again  to-morrow  at  two,  by  wh 
sell  will  have  prepared  an  instruction  to  Lord  Lj 
Oration  of  the  Cabinet,  and  for  submission  afterwsi 
The  general  outline  and  tenor  which  appeared  tc 
of  the  Cabinet  would  be,  (hat  the  Washington  Oo 
told  that  what  has  been  done  is  a  violation  of  inten 
the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  your  Majesty 
that  the  act  will  be  disavowed  and  the  prisoners  bi 
to  British  Protection;  and  that  Lord  Lyons  shoulc 
if  this  demand  is  refused  he  should  retire  from  1 

It  is  stated  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Slidell,  who  are  n 
the  Northern  oncers  who  "came  on  board  the  Trent 
acting  on  their  own  responsibility,  without  instn 
ington;  that  very  possibly  their  act  might  be  disa' 
osers  set  free  on  their  arrival  at  Washington, 
that  the  San  Jacinto,  though  come  from  the  A 
arrived  from  thence  several  weeks  before,  and  had 
and  had  there  received  communications  from  N( 
also  said  that  General  Scott,  who  has  recently  arr 
said  to  Americans  in  Paris  that  he  has  come  n 
of  pleasure,  but  on  diplomatic  business;  that  tl 
envoys  was  discussed  in  Cabinet  at  Washington 
and  was  deliberately  determined  upon  and  ordered 
ton  Cabinet  fully  foresaw  it  might  lead  to  war 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  France  in  ' 
Northern  States  in  war  against  England,  and  to  ( 
case  the  restoration  of  the  French  Province  of  Ca 

General  Scott  will  probably  find  himself  much 
success  of  bis  overtures;  for  the  French  Goven 
posed  towards  the  South  than  the  North,  and  ifi 
more  about  Cotton  than  about  Canada.  ...  * 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Visconnt  Falmei 
the  law  officers  of  her  Majesty,  without  a: 

*As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  which  animated  Lon 
days,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  qnote  a  paragraph  tmn 
one  month  later  than  the  above  to  the  QueeD,  wiping  he 
ments  of  the  season : 

"This  antniiui  and  winter  however  have  been  product 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  j^Iobe  which  future  years  ar 
The  capture  of  Pekin  in  Asia  by  BritiBh  and  French 
Europe  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  into  one  Monarchy: 
and  virtually  accomplished  Diisoltttion  in  America  of  th. 
federation,  are  events  full  of  importance  for  the  fnt 
remsriuble  in  time  present." 
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corred  in  the  declaration  that,  "according  to  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions, as  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell,  and  practised  and 
enforced  by  England  in  the  war  with  France,  the  Northern 
Union  being  a  belligerent  is  entitled  by  its  sliips  of  war  to 
stop  and  search  any  neutral  Merchantmen,  and  the  West  India 
Packet  is  sncb ;  to  search  her  if  there  is  reasonable  suspicion 
that  she  is  carrying  enemy's  despatches,  and  if  such  are  found 
on  board  to  take  her  to  a  port  of  the  belligerent,  and  there  to 
proceed  against  her  for  condemnation." 

In  the  second  letter,  of  the  29th  of  November,  thou^  the  law 
officers  and  Dr.  Phillimore  were  in  attendance  at  a  Cabinet 
council,  Visconnt  Palmerston  says:  "The  result  was  that  it 
appeared  to  the  Cabinet  [not  to  the  law  officers  any  more]  that 
a  gross  outrage  and  violation  of  international  law  has  been 
committed,  and  that  your  Majesty  should  be  advised  to  de- 
mand reparation  and  redress." 

On  the  same  day  this  letter  was  addreBsed  to  the  Queen, 
Earl  BuBSell,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  to  the 
Queen  the  following  letter: 


EABL  BU88ELL  TO  QUEEN  VICTOBU. 

FoBKiGM  Officb,  29th  November,  1861. 

Lord  Rnasell  proposes  to  frame  a  draft  for  tomorrow's  Cabinet 
of  a  despatch  to  Lord  L7on8,  directing  him  to  ask  for  the  releara  of 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  two  companions,  and  an  apology. 
In  case  these  requirements  shoiild  be  refused,  Lord  Lyons  sboiild  ask 
for  bis  passports. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  are  dear 
upon  the  law  of  the  case. 

Lord  Russell  will  be  glad  to  have  your  Majesty's  opinion  on  the 
draft  which  will  go  to  your  Majesty  about  four  o'clock  tomorrow, 
without  loss  of  time,  as  the  packet  goes  to-morrow  evening.' 

'  The  draft  of  the  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons  reached  Windsor  on  the  erening 
of  the  3(Hh,  and,  in  spite  of  his  weak  and  BofTering  state,  the  Prince  prapared 
the  draft  of  the  Queen's  letter  early  the  following  morning.  The  letter  has 
been  printed  in  facsimile  by  Sir  Theodore  Hartin,  who  adds  that  it  has  a 
speciu  value  as  '^presenUng  the  last  political  Memorandum  written  by  the 


THE  LAST  ACT  OP  THE  PBINCE 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Qaeen  Victoria  addrt 
the  following  communication: 


QUEEN  VIGTOBIA  TO  TfAVJ,  BU88 

WnrosoB  Castle,  1* 

[Note  in  the  Queen't  handKriting :  Tbis  dral 
beloved  Prince  ever  wrote ;  he  was  very  ouwell  at 
he  brought  it  in  to  the  Queen,  he  said:  "I  coold  hi 


The  Qneen  returns  these  important  drafts,  wb 
she  approves,  but  she  cannot  help  feeling  that  t 
for  cocmiunication  to  the  American  Government,  i 
She  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  ezpressioi 
American  captain  did  not  act  under  instructions 
he  misapprehended  th^m— that  the  United  State 
be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Government  couJ 
to  bo  insulted,  and  the  security  of  her  mail  co: 
placed  in  jeopardy,  and  Her  Majesty's  Govemmt 
believe  that  the  United  States  Government  int 
put  an  insult  upon  this  country,  and  to  add  to  th< 
complications  by  forcing  a  question  of  dispute  U) 
are  therefore  glad  to  believe  that  upon  a  full  i 
circumstances,  and  of  the  undoubted  breach  o 
committed,  they  would  spontaneously  offer  such  n 
satisfy  this  country,  vis.  the  restoration  of  the  ooi 
and  a  suitable  apok^. 


I  need  not  disgnise  the  satisfaction  I  ezpei 
ing  this  letter,  on  discovering,  after  an  inter 
years,  that  the  letter  of  General  Scott  was  bi 

Prince,  while  it  was  at  the  same  tune  inferior  to  noDe  of 
be  seen,  in  the  importance  of  its  nsalts.  It  ahtnra,  li 
randu&u,  by  the  correotionB  in  the  Qneen'e  hand,  how  t 
continnally  bronght  to  bear  upon  the  subjects  with  whi 
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of  Babstantially  the  same  views  that  were  commended  by  the 
Prince  Segent  to  the  Queen,  adopted  by  her,  and  gave  the  final 
tone  to  the  letter  which  Lord  Lyons  was  instmcted  to  com- 
mnnicate  to  Mr.  Seward. 


EABL  BTJBBELL  TO  THE  LOBDS  COHMIBSIONBBS 
or  THE  ADMIRAXTT 

Foreign  Omce  [London]  ,  November  30, 1861. 
My  Lords: 

I  have  received  the  Queen's  commanda  to  transmit  to  your  lord- 
ships the  instractiona'  which  are  to  be  sent  to-day  to  Lord  Lyons. 
The  Qaeen  directs  that  copies  of  these  instructioiis  shoold  be  sent 
to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne  should  be 
directed  to  commonicate  folly  with  Lord  Lyons  and  to  take  SQch 
measores  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  require. 

The  vice-admiral  will  refrain  from  any  act  of  hostility  against 
the  sea  or  land  forces  of  the  United  States  except  in  self-defence. 
But  as  the  act  of  wanton  violence  and  outrage  which  has  been  com- 
mitted makes  it  not  unlikely  that  other  sudden  acts  of  aggression  may 
be  attempted,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  A.  Milne  will  take  care  not  to  place 
his  ships  in  positions  where  they  may  be  surprised  or  commanded  by 
batteries  on  land  of  a  superior  force.  He  should  not  detach  more 
than  one  line-of -battle  ship  and  two  frigates  on  the  expedition  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  he  should  dispose  of  the  rest  of  his  force  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  prove  most  serviceable  in  case  of  hostilities.  He  will 
look  to  the  safety  of  Her  Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  he  will  in  all  respects  execnte  all  such 
commands  as  he  may  receive  from  your  lordships  to  guide  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  arduous  dutiea  Tour  lordships  will  no  donbt 
be  of  opinion  that  Admiral  Milne  ought  not  himself  to  go  to  Vera 
Cruz  and  in  that  case  an  ofBcer  acquainted  with  the  Mexican  coast 
may  be  the  most  fitting  person  to  act  with  Sir  Charles  Wyke  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  on  that  coast 

I  sm,  &c. 

'  To  prepare  the  British  North  American  squadron  for  sailing  orden. 


WILKES  AND  THB  LAW  OF  N 


XIGHABD  H.  DANA,  JB^  TO  BIOELi 
BoeTO 

My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

...  I  believe  we  shall  begin  now  to  gaix 
gents  steadily.  I  suppose  N.  Orleans,  Savan 
ton  to  be  the  points  of  attack.  The  rapid  incr 
fleet  of  gun  boats  makes  the  blockade  daily  m 
the  affairs  of  Hatteras,  Port  Boyal,  and  th' 
give  life  and  favor  to  the  navy. 

Bnt,  supposing  oar  success  to  be  ever  so  < 
or  field,  what  is  to  be  the  political  result?  "^i 
the  South  thrcnr  off  their  present  leaders, 
exile  or  punishment,  and  return  to  their  allii 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
that  the  Republic  can  go  on  onder  the  old  s. 
garchy  of  slaveholders  possessing  a  power  'i 
great  as  they  possessed  before.  £f  the  old  lii 
the  Slave  Power  as  a  social  and  political  for< 
ished  or  destroyed.  Our  people  will  not  rel 
Slave  states,  even  on  the  old  constitutional 
be  on  such  terms  as  shall  effectually  preveni 
becoming  a  power  to  rule  or  ruin. 

As  to  emancipation,  notwithstanding  all  i 
ner'a  speeches,  and  Mr.  Cameron's  report  a: 
of  the  pro-slavery  democrats  into  abolitionis : 
that,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  the  people  v 
for  the  purpose  of  forcible  emancipation  ii 
the  general  government.  The  people  are  ii 
local  slavery  strongly  and  keenly  under  thi : 
means,  and  rejoice  in  tiie  ability  to  do  so.  !■ 
diate  emancipation  as  a  moral  crusade,  tl 
war;  to  practically  set  aside  the  Constitute > 
by  force  of  arms  a  central  government,  whi  ' 
itself  the  solution  of  the  four  million  negro 
the  assent  or  co-operation  of  the  Southern  : 
we  should  shrink.  Only  necessity  wonld  bi  i 
only  thing  about  which  I  feel  snre,  is  that 
attmpt  at  an  arrangement  until  we  shal 
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whipped  them,  bo  that  there  can  be  no  more  iosolence  from 
th^i,  bnt  we  have  sabstantiaUy  the  selection  of  our  terms. 

Wilkes  did  a  capital  thing.  It  stmck  a  chord  which  thiilled 
through  the  land.  And  we  all  think  he  had  the  law  of  nations 
with  Mm.  Personally  I  do  not  see  room  for  a  donbt.  And  then 
the  poetic  justice  of  Mason  being  brought  a  prisoner  to  Bos- 
ton.' 

As  to  England,  it  is  evident  she  is  paying  off  an  old  score 
against  ns,  and  is  hoping  to  lay  forever  the  spectre  of  the 
Qreat  Bepnblic.  I  suppose  Beresford  Hope's  ignorant  slangy 
speech  is  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  high  tories  toward 
ns.  They  have  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  slaveholders,  and 
beyond  tiiai  see  a  blow  at  Bepnblican  government 

These  are  great  times  to  live  in.  I  wish  I  were  an  actor  on 
the  great  central  stage;  not  that  I  feel  myself  positively  quali- 
fied, bnt  relatively  I  cannot  feel  that  I  should  displace  my 
betters  as  to  many  of  our  representatives.  But  few  of  our 
Members  of  Congress  are  men  whom  any  c^  ns  would  select 
for  the  charge  of  any  great  public  concern.  That  has  been  the 
failure  in  our  political  system.  Public  life  has  mn  down.  But 
this  tribnlation  is  to  carry  ns  to  a  better  state  of  things. 

Good  Bye  and  believe  me  truly  yours 


Mr.  Sanford,  our  Minister  to  Bel^um,  appears  to  have  been 
invested,  by  some  department  of  the  Oovemment  at  Washing- 
ton, with  the  authority  to  purchase  guns  and  other  needed 
military  supplies  for  the  Union  army.  The  following  letter 
relates  to  negotiations  attempted  by  him  in  Egypt  through  our 
Consul-General  there,  William  S.  Thayer. 

H.  B.  BANPOBD  TO  BIQVOjOW 

Mn  dear  Bigaou,:  Bemsei^,  7  Dec,  1861. 

I  have  yours  of  the  5th  enclosing  Thayer's  letter— the  vague 
reply  of  his  to  my  telegram  of  enquiry  has  caused  me  to  wait 

*  Dana  here  aeems  to  attribntc  to  MasoD  instead  of  bia  aenatoriftl  eolleagae 
Toombe  the  prediction  that  tb«  day  was  approaching  when  be  would  c«ll  the 
roll  of  hii  fllavei  on  Bunker  Hill. 


SANFORD  AND  HIS  GUN  PURC 

for  a  report  f roni  our  inBpector  who  will  be 
morrow.  If  I  can  get  any  snitable  guns  nea 
be  forwarded  immediately,  I  think  now  it  -^ 
dent.  There  is  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ti 
steam,  and  probably  in  the  speedy  packing 
shall  decide  in  a  day  or  two  upon  the  reports. 

We  are  having  all  sorts  of  misSres.  The 
contraband,  in  Southampton  detained—the  E 
a  large  ireight  from  Antwerp  withdrawn  b; 
English  Consul  and  a  larger  amount  of  gn 
to  seek  some  other  means  of  transportati 
steamer  full.  I  offered  $30,000  for  an  extri 
day,  but  it  was  declined.  I  am  afraid  to  have 
with  our  arms  go  into  Southampton  and  ha 
not  to  let  her  freight  go  thus  into  the  lion's  n 

Qenl.  Scott's  letter  was  very  opportune  ao 
"Was  it  your  "copy!"  the  points  were  well  p 
circulation  I  see. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  war  spirit  in  Engla 
seems  to  have  aroused  a  hatred  there  second 
Tneoi  shown  in  Dixieland. 

When  will  the  reaction  set  inf 

In  haste,  Yours  tmly 


I  observe  Thayer's  letter  speaks  of  Mr.  H 
tiser.  When  you  see  him,  I  wish  you  woulc 
file  origin  of  their  slangy  attacks  upon  n 
papers.  I  suspect  it  comes  from  a  man  na 
was  here  on  the  Macedonian  case,  and  whom  '- 
ugly  piece  of  business :  Conniving  at  puttinj 
of  the  Legation  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fair 
self  afterwards  for  smuggling  lace,  if  not  So 
deuce.  I  wrote  him  a  very  sharp  letter  r 
give  an  explanation,  if  he  had  any  to  give- 
reply.  Had  I  caught  him  here  after  my  1 
business,  which  has  a  very  ugly  name  in  lai 
had  a  hard  time  of  it.  I  have  sent  for  deta 
ments  made  by  the  EsteUa's  brokers.    Bo 
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writing.  I  understand  some  others  were,  and  if  I  can  make 
oat  a  case  I  think  of  institnting  Snit — ihe  law  is  precise  and 
my  lawyer  whom  I  consnlted  says  that  heavy  damages  can 
be,  in  Ms  opinion,  recovered— if  I  find  it  will  lay  I  will  get 
Boker  or  llieir  agents  to  undertake  it— nnfortonately,  the 
vessel  is  not  in  port ;  her  broker,  however,  is  a  wealthy  and 
responsible  merchant—and  I  itch  to  make  somebody  pay  for 
the  tour  old  Pam.  has  pot  upon  us. 


WEED  TO  BIOBLOW 

LoiTDON,  December  8,  1861. 
Dear  Friend: 

Hage  preparations  are  going  forward  here,  and  with  tbe 
ntmost  baste.  The  government  ei^iects  it  Twar]  and  the  peo- 
ple will  be  disappointed  if  balked. 

I  dined  with  a  large  English  party  on  Friday — all  were 
strong  Northern  sympathizers,  and  all,  nevertheless,  fbr  war 
if  8.  [Udell]  &  M.[a8on]  are  not  given  np. 

There  is  great  and  general  hostility  to  Seward  here.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  iU-wiU  to  England. 

I  forgot  to  say,  in  the  right  connection,  that  at  dumer  (with 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent)  Oen.  Scott's  letter  was  warmly  com- 
mended, as  it  is,  indeed,  wherever  I  go  in  London.  Mr.  Lncas,' 
who  called  last  evening,  was  mncb  gratified  with  the  thonght- 
fnl  kindness  which  made  his  paper  the  medium. 

Mr.  Adams,  who  came  in  since  I  commenced  this  letter,  sheds 
a  ray  of  hope  by  telling  me  there  ia  an  Editorial  in  the  Tribune 
taking  onr  view  of  the  Trent  affair,  and  saying  that  if 
S.[lidell]  &  M.[a8on]  can  be  nsed  to  help  the  caase  of  Neutral 
Commerce  they  will  prove  of  more  value  than  ever  has  been 
expected,  etc  etc 

'  Mr.  Ldcu  wu  the  editorial  manager  of  the  Londtm  Star  and  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Jiibn  Bright. 


NO  WAE  UNLESS  ENGLAND  DES 


biqxlow  to  williau  hasobeai 

Paei 
My  dear  Mr.  Hargreaves: 
I  am  greatly  relieved  by  a  pemsal  of  the  . 

reed,  today.  I  found  none  of  them  defendl 
seizing  the  rebel  emisBariea  on  the  Tr&tt  in 
serioasly  offending  England.  They  seem  an:i 
themselves  that  England  will  find  nothing  is 
she  can  take  exception.  This  leads  me  to  ho 
able  confidence  that  when  my  conntrymen  i 
seriously  the  thing  is  taken  by  Enrope  they 
to  your  minister :  "We  thought  the  law  sustai 
so  still,  but  these  scamps  are  not  worth  your 
less  a  war;  take  them  and  be  hanged."  The 
only  difficulty  that  I  can  foresee  will  be  in  r( 
of  the  surrender.  Our  Qovt.  may  be  unwilliii 
board  a  British  steamer,  for  that  might  ha^ 
the  character  of  an  ovation  to  them,  but  Mr.  i 
"We  will  put  these  men  back  in  Dixie  whe: 
escaped,  and  if  they  get  again  on  board  a  '.': 
ship  we  will  promise  not  to  trouble  them  th<  i 
terms  the  surrender  might  be  made  and  '.'. 
made.  Less  favorable  terms  to  ns  would  bf 
in  the  end  to  either  party. 

I  don't  know  how  to  express  my  gratitude  : 
Bright  for  his  Rochdale  speech.  It  was  woi  I 
the  head  of  Chas.  J.  Fox.  He  will  live  to  ble  ! 
was  inspired  to  make  it.  The  Press  here  I 
disposed  to  have  the  righfe  of  nentrals  pi ' 
footing  before  this  Trent  affair  is  settled,  a  i 
land  will  find  less  nnaxtimity  on  this  side  i ! 
aggressive  policy  she  may  contemplate  to- ' 
States,  than  seems  to  be  anticipated.  It  is  o  i 
here  that  there  will  be  no  war  unless  Englt  t 
the  impression  is  that  England  wants  enou  : 
nish  an  excuse  for  breaking  the  blockade  wit  i 
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motives  to  degrading  suspicions  and  to  divide  onr  confederacy 
that  she  may,  among  other  things,  do  the  banking  and  carry- 
ing trade  for  Dixie.  It  is  only  this  apprehension  that  gives 
me  any  distrust  of  the  peacefnl  termination  of  the  Trent 
affair.  On  the  other  hand  I  know  that  the  Times,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  some  other  great  powers  in  England  are 
assiduously  cultivating  the  notion  that  we,  Mr.  Seward  above 
all,  are  "spoiling  for  a  fight"  with  Great  Britain.  How  any 
body  could  believe  this  who  was  not  as  Mr.  Bright  says  "dead 
drunk"  I  cannot  comprehend.  Happily  the  tone  of  our 
journals  just  received  sufficiently  disposes  of  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject.*  I  have  not  seen  a  paper  that  propdSes  to  fight 
for  Slidell'a  and  Mason's  carcasses— not  one.  It  is  a  similar 
inference  I  presume  drawn  in  London,  that  has  advanced  the 
stocks  on  your  exchange,  today,  as  I  am  told,  three  fourths 
per  cent. 

I  think  if  Mr.  Seward  promptly  gives  up  those  men  upon 
such  conditions  and  in  such  a  way  as  an  independent  nation 
properly  can,  it  will  place  the  present  administration  in  yonr 
country  in  a  rather  disadvantageous  position,  for  the  fury  and 
precipitation  exhibited  in  this  matter  of  the  Trent  by  the 
cabinet  and  the  Press  could  only  be  excusable  upon  the  clearest 
presumption  that  we  meant  to  insult  England  in  making  the 
seizure  and  when  made  were  disposed  to  stand  by  it  regardless 
of  conseqnences :  in  other  words  that  we  were  worse  than  in- 
different about  the  friendship  of  England. 

It  is  already  sufficiently  apparent  I  think  that  no  such  feel- 
ing exists  with  us  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Lord  John  must,  if 
he  ever  reads  our  papers,  by  this  time  think  he  took  us  up 
rather  sharply,  that  he  stopped  the  works  at  yoor  manufac- 
tories for  American  account  rather  abruptly ;  that  he  spoiled 
a  number  of  excellent  contracts  quite  unnecessarily ;  in  other 
words  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  shown  a  great  deal 
more  of  unfriendliness  towards  America  than  America  has 
shown  towards  England  in  this  affair. 

Yours  most  truly 


IF  WAR  MUST  COME,  LET  IT  BE  ]  : 


j.  lothbop  motley,  jonisteb  op  the  vn  : 
vienna,  to  bioblow 

Lbqation  of  the  U.  S.    i 
Vienna 
My  dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Batea,  head  of  the  Baring  Brothers,  a 
patriotic  an  American  as  exists  in  the  world 
13th  April— "a  week  ago  I  should  have  said  ' 
were  drifting  into  a  war  with  England,  but  a 
over  the  Government  here,  and  they  seem  m  ■ 
all  in  their  power  to  stop  the  departure  of  ] 
have  stopped  a  small  vessel  in  Liverpool,  a: 
acknowledging  Mr.  Adams's  commnnlcatioii ! 
the  n.  S.  do  not  issue  letters  of  marque  we 
for  mimsters  are  beginning  to  be  convinced 
will  not  go  with  them.    The  confederates  ai  i 
get  ns  into  a  war  with  England.    It  is  theii 
don't  think  they  will  succeed  if  the  Washin  i 
is  wise  .  .  ." 

Z  agree  entirely  with  these  views  and  I  thin  i 
a  merchant  who  has  such  good  opportunities  : 
going  on  and  who  is  so  entirely  faithful  to  b  i 
a  good  judge  in  the  case. 

The  Barings  are  all  secessionists  except  lU 
course  they  don't  want  war— I  think  mysel: 
awful  sell  to  have  a  row  with  England  nov 
really  take  Charleston  (for  God  knows  what 
these  flying  rumors  may  be),  why,  the  blocka 
soon  come  to  an  end  and  we  can  spare  n: 
cruisers  to  look  up  the  Alabamas.  If  war  mo 
deferred.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  ia  hard  i 
hitting  back;  but  after  all,  this  is  not  all  Ens 
only  Laird  and  his  fellow  curs.  I  hope  we  si: 
dog  grip  on  the  throat  of  the  rebellion  and  no 
to  be  made  to  loose  onr  hold  by  all  these  pun 
helpers.    I  am  well  aware,  however,  that  t 
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party  in  England  who  wish  war  with  ns— Falmerston  himself 
wonld  far  rather  have  a  war  with  ns  than  with  Bnssia— France 
on  the  contrary  would  prefer  to  fight  BnBBia,  I  think.  Bnt  if  we 
mnBt  fight  England  I  wonld  rather  she  woald  pnt  herself  so 
completely  in  the  wrong,  aa  to  make  ns  unanimonB.  Still  it 
wonld  be  a  poor  bargain  to  give  np  the  Southern  country  and 
take  Canada  in  exchange,  after  two  years  of  warfare  and  com- 
mercial min.  The  frozen  St.  Lawrence  running  E.  &  W.  is  a 
poor  sabstitate  for  the  Mississippi.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Forbes  of  Boston,  &  Mr.  Aspinwall  of  New  York  are  in  Lon- 
don. I  am  told  that  their  object  is  to  buy  the  privateers.  I 
doabt  whether  the  plan  sncceeds. 

Once  more  thanking  yon  and  with  kind  regards  from  ns  all 
to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and  yourself,  I  remain, 

Ever  sincerely  yours 


HOTLET  TO  BIOBLOW 

Private 

Lbqahon  of  tbb  IT.  S.  Aubbioa, 

Vienna,  Dec.  19, 1861. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  yonr  letter  of  Dec.  7.— 
I  thank  yon  likewise  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  Gen- 
eral Scott's  letter— which  I  admired  very  much,  and  with 
which  I  entirely  sympathize. 

I  delayed  writing  to  you,  in  reply,  until  we  should  have  re- 
ceived here  the  telegram  of  the  Message,  and  concerning  the 
possible  tone  of  which  I  have  been  exceedingly  anxious.  I 
have  been  saying  all  the  time,  if  the  Oovemment  does  n't 
com/mit  itself  in  the  Message,  I  shall  begin  to  breathe  again. 
Well,  we  got  the  telegram  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  saw  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  word  Trent  was  not  mentioned. 
This  is  as  mnch  as  I  dared  to  hope.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  may  get  out  of  this  extremely  awkward  scrape.    It  would 
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be  mere  fnstian  and  idiotic  braggadocio  on  o 
that  we  wished  war  with  England.  Our  w 
is  beginning  to  prosper,  but  we  don't  find  th 
trivial  one,  as  to  make  it  worth  our  while  to 
enemies  the  slight  assistance  of  the  whole 
the  most  powerful  ever  heard  of  in  the  worli 

Those  who  have  the  interests  and  the  hon 
in  their  hands,  will  hesitate  long,  I  trust,  be 
mise  both  by  accepting  a  war  with  Englan< 
It  is  no  humiliation  for  us  now  to  maintaii 
ways  advocated  by  us,  that  a  naval  officer  it 
himself  judge  in  admiralty.  As  to  oar  int 
that  Mr.  Chase  does  not  Gnd  it  so  easy  to 
means  for  the  present  warfare  to  desire  to 
thousand  millions  or  so  extra  to  pay  for  the 
war  with  England.  In  short,  there  is  not  i 
about  it.  We  can  extricate  ourselves  with  he 
do  so.  A  war  with  England  at  this  momei 
cannot  believe  that  we  are  such  a  set  of  luuati 
to  commit  a  grand  national  suicide. 

I  won't  characterize  the  conduct  of  Euglac 
its  press,  with  two  honorable  exceptions,  Da 
and  in  its  public  speeches  with  the  single  e 
Bright— to  whom  I  feel  much  more  disposed 
thanks  than  to  Capt.  Wilkes— its  attitude  to^ 
be  one  for  honorable  men  to  feel  proud  of,  o 

But  there  has  been  an  immense  change 
since  I  left  it  in  June  last,  and  then,  although 
ness  and  indifference  enough,  together  witL 
quiet  satisfaction  that  Tepublicaniam  had  con 
was  still  a  considerable  confidence  felt  that  ii 
in  putting  down  the  insurrection,  and  so  thai 
should  get  their  cotton,  which  was  all  the  m 
On  tiie  whole  they  waited  with  exemplary  pal 
almost  to  justify  the  complacent  boasts  which 
before  the  world— that  they  did  n't  break  our 
shamefully  violate  every  principle  of  inter 
order  to  help  themselves,  by  force,  to  their  ( 
Bnn  did  the  business.  That  destroyed  our  pi 
it  manifest  that  the  cotton  famine  would  be 
dangerons  one.    So  they  have  been  watchinf 
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text  iTiH  our  enteipiuiiig  Captain  has  played  into  tbor  hnfHli 
exactly.  "Fam**  was  gettii^  shaky— and  now  he  has  got  a 
good  cry— "Insult  to  the  flag"--"Oiitrage  to  Kngli«h  honor*' 
— "Yaid^e  inBolence"— "Death  before  dishonor"— and  so 
on.  So  the  toiies,  iriio,  in  the  coarse  of  the  eonserrative  reac- 
tion now  sweeping  over  En^and,  have  gained  innmofMiA 
strength,  will,  after  all,  not  find  it  so  difficult  to  trip  him  np  as 
they  thon^t.  It  is  all  a  game  in  which  the  interests  of  forty 
or  fifty  millions  of  people  are  the  coontry  and  a  few  politidans 
the  players.  The  fnstian  abont  "insnlt  to  the  flag"  is  ridicn- 
lons,  when  we  all  know  that  the  crown  lawyers  have  rested 
their  whole  case  on  tiie  point— that  the  Trent  itself  should 
have  been  seized  and  carried  to  the  United  States,  which  pro- 
ceeding wonld  have  certainly  been  considered  more  insolting 
and  probably  have  been  atteaded  with  bloodshed  on  the  spot. 

Bnt  I  did  n't  mean  to  go  an  instant  into  the  merits.  Our 
people  are  calmly  discussing  the  matter  as  a  law  point— not 
dreaming  that  an  immnise  party  in  England  had  seized  on  the 
matter  as  a  casus  belli  becauee  they  icere  looking  for  one. 
They  wanted  a  pretext,  I  hope  they  may  not  get  it.  If  the 
matter  is  now  handled  in  a  lai^  and  statesmanlite  way  at 
Washington,  we  may  yet  plnck  the  flower  safety  ont  of  this 
Trent  nettle. 

Do  have  the  kindness  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  yon  con- 
veniently can  and  tell  me  all  yon  know  in  regard  to  Qen. 
Scott's  retnm.  Did  he  see  any  body  in  power— has  he  received 
officially  or  nnofficially  any  commmiication  from  the  French 
Oovemment,  or  has  he  gone  back,  as  I  snppose,  to  do  what  he 
can  on  his  own  hook  to  prevent  tiiis  catash-ophef  If  there  is 
any  thing  positive  pray  let  me  know.  Ton  have  no  idea  of  onr 
intense  anxiety  on  this  subject.  When  yon  get  this  letter,  yon 
will  already  be  in  possession  of  the  Message  and  the  latest 
papers.  While  I  write  I  have  only  the  confused  topsy  turvy 
telegram,  and  that  fellow  Renter  always  pats  the  worst  foot 
foremost,  so  I  hope  the  facts  are  better  than  the  first  an- 
nouncements. I  shall  not  believe  that  Congress  had  already 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  on  the  3rd  of  Dec.,  until  I  find  it 
proved.  I  also  decline  to  believe,  for  the  present,  that  a  stone 
fleet  has  sailed  down  the  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  block- 
ading Charleston  and  Savannah.  Yet  that  is  word  for  word  in 
the  same  telegram  which  announces  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
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Wilkes.  ,Tou  see  by  the  tone  of  my  letter  tha 
with  yoa  on  the  subject.  When  I  first  hearc 
action  of  the  English  QoTemment,  it  was 
nooncing  that  they  had  virtually  declared  ^ 
Bending  a  communication  vhich  no  Qovt.  coi 
without  disgrace.  This,  it  seems,  however,  \ 
per  bombast,  and  I  shall  now  not  renooncf 
straw  has  disappeared. 

I  rely  on  the  adroitness  and  common  sense 
extricate  us  from  the  dilemma,  and  I  don't  f& 
of  the  gas  blowers  of  New  York  and  other  citi 
if  only  the  government  stands  firm.  I  talk  ii 
with  my  colleagues  and  maintain  the  most  f 
with  the  English  ambassador,  a  most  amial 
man,  who  is  as  sincerely  desirous  as  I  am  that 
two  countries  should  be  avoided.  I  never  wil] 
on  our  side,  shall  play  into  the  hands  of  th 
American  newspapers,  which  in  the  interests 
confederacy,  and  in  reality  as  their  hardly  d 
have  been  working  so  long  to  get  up  a  war,  ai 
slave  holders  with  an  English  alliance. 

The  war,  in  short,  seems  to  me  both  inevil 
Bible  and  I  believe  that  impossibility  will  can 

We  are  too  shrewd  a  people  not  to  feel  f 
better  for  us  to  make  the  English  a  present,  m 
and  Slidell,  but  to  offer  them  their  pick  of  a  ( 
out  of  the  riff  raff  of  Fort  Warren,  than  to  go 
The  two  here  have  done  us  more  damage  ali 
would  have  accomplished  in  London  and  F 
Yancey  and  the  rest  have  accomplished  littl 
populace  of  London  take  the  horses  ont  of  thi 
drag  the  commisBioners  in  triumph  np  Piccadi 
be  received  with  a  speech  of  welcome  by  the 
It  would  be  infinitely  better  for  us,  and  make  i 
ns  in  Europe,  than  to  keep  them  in  the  fort. 

We  are  gradually  getting  accustomed  to  A 
sombre  place,  at  first,  and  we  reached  it  when ' 
days  had  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year"— and 
not  relieved  by  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  'v 
day  by  day. 

In  the  Ball's  Bluff  business,  the  killed,  wo 
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tnred  of  the  Mass.  regiments  were  all  intiinate  friends.  They 
behaved  magnificently,  but  I  should  like  to  know  whose  blunder 
it  was  Uiat  sacrificed  so  much.  Lee,  Colonel  of  the  20th, 
is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  a  most  valuable  officer — and  there 
he  is  in  a  felon's  cell.  When  I  was  at  home  I  walked  abont 
with  him  in  his  canq),  near  Boston.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  hope.  And  now  this  blonder  of  Wilkes  is  like  to  do  in- 
finite damage.  I  honor  Lincoln  for  his  silence  in  the  Message. 
If  people  only  knew  how  much  wisdom  there  is  in  holding  the 
tongue,  how  much  wiser  we  should  all  become. 

^ay  let  me  hear  from  yon  as  soon  as  yon  conveniently  can. 
Tell  me  what  yon  know  abont  Scott,  and  abont  this  design  of 
the  French.  Give  oar  particular  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  and 
accept  them  for  yonrself . 

Ever  most  faithfully  yours 


GKNEBAL  LFWIS  CAS8'  TO  8EWABD 

Dbtbopt,  December  19,  1861. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dem-  Sir: 
Our  telegraphic  information  yesterday  led  to  the  condufflon  that 
the  British  demaads  arining  out  of  the  Maiion  and  Slidell  affair  would 
reach  yon  last  ereDing  and  I  therefore  took  the  liberty  of  communicat- 
ing with  yon  by  telegraph,  some  suggestions  that  had  occurred  to  me, 
presuming  they  wonld  reach  yon  this  morning  during  the  Cabinet 
deliberations.  Yon  mnst  find  in  my  anxiety  to  avoid  a  war  with 
England  my  reason  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  upon  this  occasion  and 
I  trust  aljBO  an  excuse  for  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  war,  independent  of  any  other  con- 
sequences, wonld  go  far  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  rebel  states 
to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  a  restoration  so  anxiously  de- 
sired by  every  true  citizen.     My  object  in  troubling  you  is  to  explain 

'  Lewis  Caw  liod  been  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinet  of  Pmident  Jack- 
son, 1831-36;  Minister  to  rrance,  1836-42;  United  States  Senator  from 
HidiigBn,  1845-48;  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  1848;  tJnited 
States  Senator,  1849-57,  and  Secretaiy  of  State  under  Buchanan,  1857-60. 
Till  the  Rebellion  he  had  always  acted  with  the  Democratic  parity.  He  was 
bom  in  1782  and  died  in  1866. 
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the  motive  of  my  telegraphic  commnnication.    ]  I 
tions  were  worth  consideration,  offering  as  thej 
do  an  honorable  means  of  terminating  all  difficu 
to  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 

Though  I  think  it  was  justifiable  upon  grounds 
upon  by  England,  yet  I  considered  it  a  most  use  : 
affair — an  affair  which  from  its  evident  importan  i 
been  tmdertaken  by  Captain  Wilkes  without  ez; 
Government,  and  his  interference  is  the  more  ine 
in  his  report  that  in  his  search  into  the  authori 
nations  he  could  find  no  such  case  decided  and  i 
dder  the  rebel  commissioners  as  the  "embodimt  i 
I  think  is  his  phrase— in  order  to  justify  the  arri 
to  be  ofBcially  given  for  such  a  procedure.  Ai 
me  more  than  anything  else  in  this  whole  affai: 
bestowed  upon  Captain  Wilkes  for  his  courage  in  : 
unarmed  men  ont  of  an  unarmed  vesseL  No  di  i 
justly  felt  against  Slidell  and  Mason  for  their  I 
has  produced  a  decided  effect  upon  the  public  mi  i 
have  been  expressed. 

As  to  any  injury  which  these  rebel  agents  coi  I 
it  is  all  nonsense.  The  question  of  recognition  w 
governments  there  on  views  of  their  own  interest 
representations  which  such  men  or  any  men  indee' 
would  have  been  perfectly  harmless  in  Europe,  b 
into  importance  by  this  unlucky  accident.  So  f 
the  political  communication  of  the  rebel  states  w 
send  just  as  many  agents  there  as  they  please. 

But  the  principle  of  capture  is  of  very  great  po 
us,  as  is  manifest  on  the  slightest  consideration. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  the  difficult  circ 
the  country  is  placed,  I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  yours 


WEED  TO  BIGXIAW 

LoimoN,  19  !)< 
Dear  Bigelow: 

Mr.  Adams  has  a  despatch  which  affordE 
It  authorizes  Mr.  A.  to  say  to  Lord  Palm 
proves  the  views  Mr.  A.  expressed  to  Lord 
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of  Dentral  rights  and  to  add  that  should  things  occnr,  unhap- 
pily, during  oar  domestic  troubles  distnrbing  friendly  rela- 
tions the  matters  ahall  be  rightfully  disposed  of,  etc  etc. 

I  sappose  yon  know  that  M.  Mercier  was  instructed  by  his 
government,  to  say  to  oars,  that  the  Trent  affair  cannot  be 
regarded  with  favor  or  even  indifference  by  governments 
other  than  England,  and  especially  by  France. 

We  have  commenced  operations  here  for  the  fntore,  if  all 
is  not  over.  See  the  Leader  in  this  morning's  News.  It  was 
written  by  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  London,  from  whom 
they  will  get  many  of  the  "same  sort." 

Very  truly  yonrs 


P.S.    I  have  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  [Hnghes  of  New 
York]  saying  that  he  has  concluded  not  to  present  his  letter 
[to  the  Emperor]  at  present.    Mr.  Adams  by  his  confidence 
and  kindness  disembarrasses  me  in  that  respect. 
Tndy  yonrs 


WILLIAM  G.  BBTANT  TO  BIGELOW 

Nbw  Yobe,  December  23rd,  1861. 


Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 


The  case  of  Mason  and  Slidell  makes  an  infinite  deal  of  talk 
here  and  I  suppose  the  excitement  in  America  is  quite  as  great 
as  it  is  In  England  in  regard  to  that  subject.  The  mercantile 
feeling  is  a  little  timid  as  regards  fhe  prospect  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  but  even  among  the  mercantile  class,  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  indignation  at  the  insolence  of  Great 
Britain  in  perverting  into  a  cause  of  quarrel  an  act  copied 
directly  from  her  own  example,  and  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations  as  her  own  jurists  have  expounded  it.  Noth- 
ing but  having  another  war  on  our  hands  prevents  a  violent 
outbreak  of  resentment.  Unless  the  demand  made  by  the 
British  Government  be  exceedingly  moderate  in  its  nature,  a 
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feud  will  be  created  which  can  never  be 
leave  an  ngly  scar. 

With  regard  to  oar  quarrel  with  the  £  i 
general  feeling  is  one  of  impatience  snp  i 
difficulty  at  the  tardy  proceedings  of  those  i 
tion  of  affairs.  People  wonder  and  wondei 
for  keeping  such  an  inunense  army  at  W;  i 
now  admirably  disciplined  and  perfectly  e 
for  any  expedition  on  which  they  may  I  : 
clear  that  t^e  seat  of  government  might  1  i 
quarter  of  the  number. 

My  own  view  of  the  matter  however  Ii  i 
tented  with  these  delays,  and  I  can  see  tl 
ont  of  the  encouragement  which  the  rebel ' 
the  differences  into  which  we  have  got  on 
Britain. 

General  Scott's  letter  was  very  much  like  i 

justly  or  not  the  credit  of  its  authorship  ^ 

to  you.— Best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  anc 

Tru: 


pabeb  godwin  to  bioelo^  , 

New  Yob 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  dare  not  venture  under  the  existin 
threaten  onr  country,  to  wish  you  and  youi 
mas :  but  I  certainly  wish  you  all  a  happy  ai 
this  time  I  think  you  have  learned  that  the 
in  many  respects  quite  premature.  Our  G( 
surrender  Mason  and  Slidell,  but  it  will  dif 
tion  of  insult,  and  I  think  make  the  casi 
proposal  of  negotiations  on  an  extended  sc 
questions  of  maritime  law.  A  reference  t 
commission  may  possibly  be  contemplated 
yet  presented  no  demands,  although  he  a 
daily  intercourse  and  conversation  about  I 
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recalled  some  dinner  invitations  for  Christinas  wliich  he  gave 
last  week,  bnt  yesterday  renewed  them,  diowing  that  he  ex- 
pected to  remain  here  some  days  at  least.  My  notion  is  that 
Great  Britain  means  to  fasten  a  war  upon  ns  if  she  can,  and 
therefore  I  am  for  defeating  her  as  bj  as  we  can,  by  every 
stretch  of  conrtesy,  short  of  dishonor.  Jnst  now  a  foreign 
war  would  be  disastrous,  bat  two  months  hence,  when  we  shall 
have  got  the  wbip  hand  of  the  rebeUiixi  as  we  surely  shall,  we 
shall  be  more  prepared.  God's  hand  is  in  this  whole  thing 
more  clearly  than  I  ever  before  saw  it  In  human  affairs.  Sla- 
very is  doomed,  and  then,— there  may  be  a  shaking  among  the 
thrones  of  Europe.  Scott  is  expected  to  arrive  today:  his 
letter,  I  take  it,  was  your  handiwork. 

Yours  truly 


JAMES  BOWSN  TO  BlGIOiOW 

New  York,  27  Dec.  1861. 
Dear  Bigelow: 

I  have  received  your  letters  of  3  &  6  Dec.  and  that  of  the 
later  date  I  have  sent  to  Seward.  There  will  be  no  war  with 
England,  for  it  is  probable  that  she  cannot  submit  a  proposi- 
tion respecting  the  two  traitors  to  which  our  Govt,  will  not 
accede  and  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is  felt  that  we  have  our  hands  full  with  the  rebellion  and 
that  to  call  down  upon  us  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
madness.  Nevertheless,  the  feeling  against  Great  Britain  is 
of  intense  hatred  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is, 
that  we  must  give  up  the  traitors,  put  down  the  rebellion,  in- 
crease our  navy,  perfect  the  discipline  of  the  600,000  moi  in 
the  field,  and  ^en  fight  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  present 
sentiment— what  it  will  be  when  our  debt  is  900  millions  with 
the  certainty  of  its  increase  to  2000  millions  if  we  fight  her, 
time  will  determine. 

What  is  the  exact  state  of  the  qnestion  at  Washington  is 
known  to  none  but  Lincoln,  Seward,  and  Lyons.  It  has  not 
been  before  the  Cabinet,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  it  will  not 
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be  ontil  it  is  virtually  settled.    It  will  be 

Pres.  and  Secy,  of  State,  vithont  the  asaisl 

of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.— I  havi 

further.  -^         rn i 

Tours  Truly 


ceables  francis  adams  to  be  ' 

lzgation  ov  the 
London,  1 

Hon.  WnjJAH  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretar?  of  State,  V  i 
Sir: 

On  my  arrival  in  town  on  Thuraday  I  foni 
Boaaell  asking  me  to  call  and  see  him  at  an  bonr  <  I 
already  elapaed.  But  my  aeeretary,  Mr,  Moras 
priBed  of  the  moment  when  I  should  return,  cal  i 
foreign  office  and  explained  to  one  of  the  under  f ' 
of  the  delay.  The  coofereuce  was  then  postpom 
quarter  to  2  o'clock,  when  it  took  place.  The  si 
now  proceed  to  submit  to  your  consideration. 

His  lordship  remarked  that  it  was  altogether  tc 
any  discussion  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  hai  I 
the  seizure  of  Messrs.  Mason,  Slidell  and  others  o  : 
vessel.  His  object  now  was  only  to  inquire  in  ai 
of  the  ministers  at  2  o'clock  whether  I  had  an 
my  Qovemment  touching  the  matter  or  was  poi 
which  it  might  be  useful  for  him  to  poaseaa.  I 
no  more  of  the  affair  than  what  had  been  stated 
I  was  not  prepared  to  say  a  word  about  it  beca 
□either  of  the  true  state  of  the  facts  nor  of  the  v 
ernment  had  taken  of  them.  I  did  not  even  knoi 
officer  had  acted  under  authority. 

I  ought  to  add  that  in  going  into  the  anteroom 
ference  I  met  there  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian 
the  occasion  to  express  his  great  regret  at  the  miai 
is  taking  place  and  his  earnest  offer  of  any  ser 
himself  or  his  GoTernment  that  might  have  t 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servi 
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TO  U>KD  LTONS 

FoBHir  OmcB  [LoonNBt],  November  30, 1861. 

Lon>  LrcMn,  K.G£^  Ae^  WadungtOD. 

JfyLord.- 
Ihtelligeaee  of  a  tot  gnn  nature  hu  readied  ber  Majn^'i 
GoTOmncnt. 

Thn  intdligaiee  vaa  moawKyed  offidaUy  to  the  knowledge  of  tlw 
sdnnraHr  ij  Commander  WiDiami,  agent  for  mails  <m  botxd  the 
contract  ateamer  TntU. 

It  thna  am)earB  that  certain  indhridnals  haTe  been  f<ncibly  takm 
traa  on  board  a  Brittdi  veaKi,  the  ahip  of  a  oentral  powo-,  iriiile 
■oeb  remel  was  pnrming  a  Uwfol  and  innoeent  Ti^rage — an  aet  of 
▼iolenee  whidi  was  an  aiEront  to  the  Britudi  flag  anid  a  nolatioo  at 
international  law. 

Her  Hajesty'a  Gorommait  bearing  in  mind  the  friendly  relations 
wludi  have  long  sobsiated  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  U.  S.  naval  cfficer  who  eommitted 
the  aggression  was  not  acting  in  compliance  with  any  aathmity  from 
hla  Government,  or  that  if  be  oooeeived  himself  to  be  so  aiithcnriBd 
be  greatly  misonderstood  the  instrnetions  wfaieh  he  had  reeeived; 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea  must  be  folly  aware  that 
the  British  Govemment  eoold  not  allow  such  an  affrmt  to  the  national 
honor  to  pass  without  fnll  reparatimi,  and  ha  Majes^'s  Govemmesit 
are  onwilling  to  believe  that  it  eoold  be  the  deliberate  intention  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  unnecessarily  to  force  into  dia- 
eusion  between  the  two  Governments  a  qneation  of  so  grave  a  char- 
acter and  with  regard  to  which  the  whple  British  nation  wonld  be 
sore  to  entertain  sach  unanimity  of  feeling. 

Her  Majesty's  Govemment  therefore  tnist  that  when  this  matter 
diall  have  been  broni^t  nnder  consideration  of  the  Govemment  of  the 
United  States,  that  Govemment  will  of  its  own  accord  (Mer  to  the 
British  GoveriimeDt  soch  redress  as  alone  conld  satisfy  the  British 
nation,  namely,  the  liberation  of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their  delivery 
to  yonr  lordship  in  order  that  Aqr  may  again  be  placed  under  British 
protection  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  agression  which  has  been 
committed.  Should  these  terms  not  be  offered  by  Mr.  Seward  you- 
will  propose  them  to  him. 

Ton  are  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State, 
and  if  he  shall  desire  it  yon  will  give  him  a  copy  of  it. 

lam,  te. 


THE  TRENT  APFAIH  IN  I 


EASL  BUSSXLL  TO  LOBD  LT 

FoBEiON  Office  [Loitoon], 
LoBD  Lyons,  &e.,  Washington. 

My  Lord: 

In  my  previoas  dispatch  of  this  date  I  have  i 
mand  of  Her  Idajesty  to  make  certain  deman( 
of  the  United  States. 

Should  Mr.  Seward  ask  for  delay  in  order 
painful  matter  ahould  be  deliberately  eonside 
to  a  delay  not  exceeding  seven  days.  If  at  thi 
answer  is  given,  or  if  any  other  answer  is  given 
pliance  with  the  demands  of  Her  Majesty's  G( 
ship  is  instnioted  to  leave  Wastiington  with  all 
legation,  bringing  with  yoa  the  archives  of  the  1 
immediately  to  London,  If,  however,  you  shoi 
that  the  requirements  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemi 
complied  with,  you  may  report  the  facts  to  H 
ment  for  their  consideration  and  remain  at  your 
further  orders. 

Ton  will  communicate  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
upon  receiving  an  answer  of  the  American  Govi 
send  him  a  copy  of  that  answer  together  with 
yon  may  think  fit  to  make.  Ton  will  also  givi 
in  your  power  to  the  governors  of  Canada,  Novi 
wiok,  Jamaica,  Bermuda  and  sudi  other  of  Her 
as  may  be  within  yoor  reach. 


lam,  &C. 


KASL  BUBBELL  TO  LOBD  LTO 

Extract  from  a  Private  Lette 

Foreign  Offiob  [London] 
Lord  Lyons,  fta 
ify  Lord: 
.  .  .  The  dispatches  which  were  agreed  to  at 
and  which  I  have  signed  this  morning  impose  i 
able  task.  My  wish  would  be  that  at  your  fin 
Seward  yoa  should  not  take  my  dispatch  with  yt 
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him  for  it  and  ask  him  to  settle  with  the  President  and  Cabinet  what 
coarse  they  would  propose.  The  next  time  yoa  should  bring  my  dis- 
patch and  read  it  to  him  fully.  If  he  asks  what  will  be  the  consequence 
of  bis  refusing  compliance  I  think  yon  should  say  that  yon  wish  to 
leave  him  and  the  President  qnite  free  to  take  their  own  conne  and 
that  yon  desire  to  abstain  from  anything  like  menace. 
I  am,  &e. 


The  late  Qaeeu  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  have  both 
been  credited,  and  with  jnstice  doubtless,  with  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  i>olic7  of  £arl  Bnssell  and  Pahnerston  in  this 
emergency  as  we  may  remark  the  fmits  of  in  this  letter  from 
Earl  Bnsaell  to  Lord  Lyons.  A  most  interesting  confirmation 
of  the  infiaence  of  the  crown  npon  the  phraseology  of  the 
document  has  been  recently  revealed  by  Mr.  Morley  in  his 
Life  of  Gladstone.   He  says : 

iSx.  Oladstone'a  movemraits  tft  this  critical  honr  are  interesting. 
On  November  27,  says  Phillimore,  "Gladstone  dined  here,  Gladstone 
with  the  account  in  his  pocket  from  the  evening  papers  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Southern  envoys  oat  of  the  English  mail-ship." 

The  next  two  nights  he  was  at  court. 

"Nov.  28.— Off  at  6.30  to  Windsor.  The  Queen  and  Prince  spoke 
much  of  the  American  news. 

"Nov.  29  (Friday).— Came  up  to  town  for  the  Cabinet  on  American 
news.  Returned  to  Windsor  for  dinner,  and  reported  to  Queen  and 
Prince." 

Of  this  important  Cabinet  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  an  account  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  then  absent  from  London: 

"Dec.  3,  '61.— The  Cabinet  determined  on  Friday  to  ask  repara- 
tion, and  on  Saturday  they  agreed  to  two  dispatehes  to  Lord  Lyons, 
of  which  the  one  recited  the  facts,  stated  we  could  not  but  suppose 
the  American  Government  would  of  itself  be  desirous  to  afford  us 
reparation,  and  said  that  in  any  case  we  must  have  the  commissiouerB 
returned  to  British  protection;  and  (2)  an  apology  or  expression 
of  regret.  The  second  of  these  dispatches  desired  Lyons  to  leave 
within  seven  days  if  the  demands  are  not  complied  with.  /  thought 
and  urged  that  we  should  hear  v}hat  the  Americans  had  to  say  before 
withdraujing  lyyons,  for  I  could  not  feel  sure  that  we  were  at  th« 
bottom  of  the  law  of  the  case,  or  could  judge  here  and  now  whai 
form  it  tpould  asmme.    But  this  view  did  not  prevoU." 
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We  may  assume  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  ie\ 
ceedings  at  'Windsor,  did  not  conceal  his  o\ 
moderation  which  had  been  overmled.  On 
the  Cabinet  again  met:  "Nov.  30  (Sat.).— 
11.25.  Cabinet  3-5J^.  Lord  Enssell's  dr 
abridged."  That  is  to  say,  the  draft  wae 
thongh  not  near  enough,  to  the  temper  urged 
and  represented  af  court  by  Mr.  CHadstone  t] 

The  Btbry  of  the  fint  of  these  two  critical  diapi 
known :  *  how  the  draft  initialled  by  Lord  Buasel] 
same  nij^t  to  Windsor;  bow  the  Prince  Conwrt- 
rapidly  sinking  down  into  hia  fatal  illness— found 
and  sn^ested  modifications  and  simplificationa ; 
turned  the  draft  with  the  suggestions  in  a  letter 
ister;  how  Palmerston  thoi^ht  them  ezcellent,  ai 
the  draft  in  the  more  temperate  spirit  recommei 
though  dropping  at  least  one  irritating  phrase  in 
randum,  sent  it  back  to  the  Foreign  Office,  whec 
(on  December  1)  to  Lord  Lyons  at  Washington, 
that  a  day's  reflection  had  brought  his  colleagues 
stone's  mind,  for  Lord  BiuseU  iorote  to  Lord  L 
(December  1)  tn  effect  ifuiructing  him  to  toy  notli 
ing  in  seven  days. 

The  British  dispatches  were  delivered  to  Lord 
on  December  18;  the  reparation  dispatch  was  f( 
Seward  on  the  23d ;  and  on  Christmas  day  Mr.  Li 
of  his  Cabinet,  Somner  was  invited  to  attend,  ai 
tera  from  Cobden  and  Bright.  "At  all  hazards,' 
must  not  let  this  matter  grow  to  a  war  with 
you  are  right  and  we  are  wrong,  war  will  be  fi 
restoring  the  Union.  ...  I  implore  you  not,  c 
nothing  can  be  conceded,  and  that  Ei^and  is  a 
a  quarrel,  to  play  the  game  of  every  enemy  of 
Frenc}}  dispatch  was  also  read.  Seward  and  Su 
of  giving  up  the  men.  The  President,  thin1rin( 
ment,  hentated.  In  the  end,  partly  because  tl 
the  merits,  partly  because  they  could  not  afFor 
great  war  upon  their  hands,  all  came  round  to  Sf 

'  See  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abnliam  Lincoln,  Vol.  Y,  p. 
of  tbn  Prince  Conaort. 

'Quoted  in  snbstanee  fnnn  John  Moriey's  Life  of  < 
73-75. 
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Mr.  Horley,  in  hiB  Life  of  GlAdatone,  commentiiig  npon 
the  dispatch  of  Earl  finssell  which  directed  Lyons  to  leave 
Washi^ton  within  seven  days  if  the  demands  were  not  com- 
plied mth,  quotes  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Gladstone : 

"I  thought  and  urged  that  we  shoold  hear  ^riiat  the  Ameri- 
cans had  to  say  before  withdrawing  Lyons,  for  I  coold  not  feel 
sure  that  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  law  of  the  case,  or  conid 
judge  here  and  now  what  form  it  would  assume.  But  this  view 
did  not  prevail." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  shown,  had  already  conceded  that 
all  the  precedents  of  English  history  sanctioned  the  seizure  of 
the  Confederate  emissaries.  Botti  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  were  snre  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  in  making 
a  casus  belli  of  this  seizure,  England  would  be  maldng  a  new 
departure  in  her  interpretation  of  the  maritime  law. 

This  hesitation  at  Windsor  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
deserves  to  be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  censure  the 
members  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and  Congress,  and  even 
Mr.  Lin<»ln  himself,  for  insisting  npon  the  authority  of  an 
unbroken  series  of  British  precedents  for  taking  these  emis- 
saries from  the  Trent  and  treating  them  as  traitors  to  their 
Government. 


LOKD  LYONS  TO  EABL  BUSSBLL 

IWashington,  December  19,  1861. 
[BeceiTed  January  1,  1862.] 
My  Lord: 

The  messenger  SeTmonr  delivered  to  me  at  11.30  last  night  your 
lordship's  dispatch  of  the  30th  ultimo  specifying  the  reporatioa  re- 
quired hy  Her  Majesty's  QoTemment  for  the  seiaore  of  Mr.  Maaoa 
and  Mr.  Slidell  and  their  secretaries  on  board  the  royal  mail  steamer 
Trent. 

I  waited  on  Wr.  Seward  this  afternoon  at  the  State  Department 
and  acquainted  him  in  general  terms  with  the  tenor  of  that  dispatch. 
I  stated  in  partienlar— as  nearly  as  possible  in  your  lordship's  words 
—that  the  only  redress  which  could  satisfy  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
and  Her  Majesty's  people  would  be  the  immediate  delivery  of  the 
prisoners  lo  me,  in  order  that  they  might  again  be  placed  under 
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British  protection,  and  moreover  a  Boitable  apoloi  . 
sion  which  had  been  committed.    I  added  that  H  i 
emment  hoped  that  the  GoTemment  of  the  United    i 
own  accord  offer  this  reparation;  that  it  was  in     i 
BDch  an  arrangement  that  I  had  come  to  him  wi 
demand  or  even  any  written  paper  at  all  in  my  hauc 
a  prospect  of  attaining  this  object  I  was  willing  to 
as  to  the  conduct  on  my  part  which  would  Ten< 
most  easy- 
Mr.  Seward  received  my  communication  seriouals 
but  without   any  manifestations  of   dissatiafactio 
conversation  ensued  ia  consequence  of  questions  p 
view  to  aacertain  the  exact  character  of  the  disps 
elusion  he  asked  me  to  give  him  tiU  to-morrow  to    < 
tion  and  to  communicate  with  the  President.     On 
flfaonld,  he  said,  be  ready  to  express  an  opinion  with  i 
munication  I  had  made.    In  the  meantime  he  beggei 
that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  friendly  and  conci  : 
which  I  had  made  it. 
I  have,  &c. 


bbwabd  to  lobd  lt0n8 

Dbpabtmeitt  of  Sta' 
Wabhihqtoh,  Decei 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyons: 

[Mr.  Seward's  reply  to  Lord  Lyons  was  v< 
The  qaeation  of  international  law  raised  by  the 
in  the  report  of  Captain  Wilkes  "involved,"  ] 
lowing  inquiries : 

1.  Were  the  persons  named  and  their  supposed  « 
band  of  wart 

2.  Might  Captain  Wilkes  lawfully  stop  and  aeai 
these  contraband  persons  and  dispatches  f 

3.  Did  he  exercise  that  right  in  a  proper  and  lai 

4.  Having  found  the  coatraband  persons  on  boart 
possession  of  the  contraband  dispatehea,  had  he  a 
the  persona  T 
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5.  Did  lie  exercise  that  right  of  capture  in  the  manneT  allowed  and 
recognized  by  the  law  of  oationat 

The  first  foar  of  these  questions  Mr.  Seward  decided  in  the 
affirmative.*  The  fifth  he  decided  in  the  negative,  and  that 
the  captives  were  wrongly  held  because  the  Trent  was  not 
taken  into  port  and  properly  condemned  by  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty for  carrying  contraband  of  war.  This  is  made  tlie 
pretext  for  the  sarrender  of  the  prisoners.] 


In  the  present  case  Captain  Wilkea,  after  capturing  contraband 
persons  and  making  priee  of  the  Trent  in  what  seems  to  be  s  perfectly 
lawful  manner,  instead  of  sendiug  her  into  port  released  her  from  the 
capture  and  permitted  her  to  proceed  with  her  whole  cargo  upon  her 
voyage.  He  thus  effectually  prevented  the  judicial  examination 
which  might  otherwise  have  occurred. 

If  now  the  capture  of  the  contraband  persons  and  the  capture  of 
the  contraband  vessel  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  two  separate  or  dis- 
tinct transactions  under  the  law  of  nations  but  as  oue  transaction 
— one  capture  only— then  it  follows  that  the  capture  in  this  case 
was  left  unfinished  or  was  abandoned.  Whether  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  retain  the  chief  public  benefits  of  it,  namely,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  captured  persons,  on  proving  them  to  be  contraband,  will 
depend  upon  the  preliminary  question  whether  the  leaving  of  the 
transaction  unfinished  was  necessary  or  whether  it  was  unnecessary 
and  therefore  voluntary.  If  it  was  necessary  Qreat  Britain  as  we  sup- 
pose must  of  course  waive  the  defect  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the 
judicial  remedy.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  seen  how  the  United 
States  can  insist  upon  her  waiver  of  that  judicial  remedy  if  the  defect 
of  the  capture  resulted  from  an  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  which  would 
be  a  fault  on  their  own  side. 

Captain  Wilkes  has  presented  to  this  Government  his  reasons  for 
releasing  the  Trent : 

"1  forbore  to  seize  her"  (says  he)  "in  consequence  of  my  being  so 
reduced  in  officers  and  crew  and  the  derangement  it  would  cause  inno- 
cent persons,  there  being  a  large  number  of  passengers  who  would 
have  been  put  to  great  loss  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  disap* 
pointment  from  the  interruption  it  would  have  caused  them  in  not 
being  able  to  join  the  steamer  from  Saint  Thomas  to  Europe.  I  there- 
fore concluded  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  my  officers  and  crew  in 

'  As  ve  have  seen,  it  was  decided  mem.  con.  by  the  law  ofSeen  of  the  crown 
at  the  first  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  Bnbject,  as  reported  I7  Lord  Pahnenton 
himself  to  the  Queen. 
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the  prize  and  Buffer  her  to  proceed  after  the  detention  necseaary  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  those  comnufsioneni,  considering  I  had  obtained 
the  important  end  I  had  in  view,  and  which  affected  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  interrupted  the  action  of  the  Confederates." 

I  shall  consider  first  how  these  reasons  ought  to  affect  the  action 
of  this  Government;  and  seGOodly  how  they  ought  to  be  expected 
to  affect  the  action  of  Great  Britain. 

The  reasons  are  satisfactory  to  this  Government  bo  far  as  Captain 
Wilkea  ia  concerned.  It  could  not  desire  that  the  San  Jacinto,  her 
ofBcers  and  crew  should  be  exposed  to  danger  and  loss  by  weahening 
their  number  to  detach  a  prize  crew  to  go  on  board  the  Trent.  Still 
less  could  it  disavow  the  humane  motive  of  preventing  inconveniencefl, 
losses  and  perhaps  disasters  to  the  several  hundred  innocent  passen- 
gers found  on  board  the  prize  vessel.  Nor  could  this  Government 
conceive  any  ground  for  questioning  the  fact  that  these  reasona  though 
apparently  incongruous  did  operate  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Wilhes 
and  determine  him  to  release  the  Trent.  Human  actions  generally 
proceed  upon  mingled  and  sometimes  conflicting  motives.  He  mea- 
sured the  sacrifices  which  this  decision  would  cost.  It  manifestly 
did  not  occur  to  him,  however,  that  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  the  pri- 
vate interests  (as  he  calls  them)  of  his  oflScers  and  crew  there  might 
also  be  possibly  a  sacrifice  even  of  the  chief  and  public  object  of 
his  capture,  namely,  the  right  of  his  Government  to  the  custody  and 
disposition  of  the  captured  persons.  The  Government  cannot  cen- 
sure him  for  this  oversight.  It  confesses  that  the  whole  subject  came 
unforeseen  upon  the  Government  as  doubtless  it  did  upon  him.  Its 
present  convictions  upon  the  point  in  question  are  the  result  of  de- 
liberate examination  and  deduction  now  made  and  not  of  any  impres- 
sions previously  formed. 

Nevertheless  the  question  now  is  not  whether  Captain  Wilkes  is  justi- 
fied to  his  Government  in  what  he  did,  but  what  is  the  present  view 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  effect  of  what  he  has  donel  Assuming 
now  for  argument's  sake  only  that  the  release  of  the  Trent  if  volun- 
tary involved  a  waiver  of  the  claim  of  the  Government  to  hold  the 
captured  persons,  the  United  States  in  that  case  could  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  act  which  has  thus  already  been  approved 
by  the  Government  must  be  allowed  to  draw  its  legal  consequeneea 
after  it.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  gift  or  a  charity  that  the 
giver  cannot  after  the  exercise  of  bis  benevolence  is  past  recall  or 
modify  its  benefits. 

We  are  thus  brought  directly  to  the  question  whether  we  are  aititled 
to  regard  the  release  of  the  Trent  as  involuntary  or  whether  we  are 
obliged  to  consider  that  it  was  voluntary.  Clearly  the  release  would 
have  been  involuntary  had  it  been  made  solely  upon  the  first  ground 
assigned  for  it  by  Captain  Wilkes,  namely,  the  want  of  a  EiufBcient 
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foree  to  aend  the  prize  Tesel  into  port  tor  adjndieation.  It  is  not  tbe 
duty  of  a  captor  to  hazard  his  own  vemeL  in  order  to  secnre  a  judicial 
examination  to  the  captured  party.  No  Ui^  prize  crew,  bowev^, 
is  legally  necessary,  for  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  captured  party  to  ac- 
quiesce and  go  willingly  before  the  tribooal  to  whose  jurisdiction  it 
appeals.  If  the  captored  party  indicate  purposes  to  employ  meana 
of  renstanee  which  the  captor  cannot  with  probable  safety  to  him- 
self orercome  he  may  properly  leave  the  Teasel  to  go  forward  and 
neitliCT  she  nor  the  State  she  represents  can  ever  afterward  jostly 
ob  jeet  that  the  captor  deprived  her  of  the  judicial  remedy  to  which 
she  was  entitled. 

But  tbe  second  reason  sssigned  by  Captain  Wilkes  for  Teleaaing 
the  Trent  differs  from  the  fint  At  best  therefore  it  must  be  hdd 
that  Captain  Wilkes,  as  he  explains  himself,  acted  from  combined 
sentiments  of  prudenee  and  generosity,  and  so  that  the  release  of  the 
prize  vessel  was  not  strictly  necessary  or  involtuitary.  Secondly,  how 
ought  we  to  expect  these  explanationB  from  Captain  Wilkes  of  his 
reasons  for  leaving  the  capture  incomplete  to  affect  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  1 

The  observation  upon  this  point  i^ch  first  oeenrs  is  that  Captain 
Wilkes'  explanations  were  not  made  to  the  anthorities  of  the  captured 
vesseL  If  made  kno4ta  to  them  th^  might  have  approved  and  taten 
the  release  npon  the  condition  of  waiving  a  judicial  investigation  of 
the  whole  transaction  or  they  might  have  refused  to  accept  the  re- 
lease upon  that  condition. 

But  the  case  is  one  not  with  them  but  with  the  English  Qovemment. 
If  we  claim  that  Great  Britain  ought  not  to  insist  that  a  judicial 
trial  has  been  lost  because  we  voluntarily  released  the  offending  veael 
out  of  connderation  for  her  innocent  passengers  I  do  not  see  how 
she  is  to  be  bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  which  was  thus  made 
by  na  without  necessity  on  our  part  and  without  knowledge  of  con- 
ditions or  consent  on  her  own.  The  question  between  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves  thus  stated  would  be  a  question  not  of  ri^t  and  of 
law  but  of  favor  to  be  conceded  by  her  to  us  in  return  for  favors 
shown  by  us  to  her,  of  the  value  of  which  favon  on  both  sides  we 
ourselves  shall  be  the  judge.  Of  course  the  United  States  could  have 
no  thought  of  raising  such  a  question  in  any  case. 

I  trust  that  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment by  a  very  simple  and  natural  statement  of  the  facta  and 
analysis  of  the  law  applicable  to  them  that  this  Government  had 
neither  meditated  nor  practiced  nor  approved  any  deliberate  wrong 
in  the  transaction  to  which  they  have  called  its  attention:  and  on 
the  contrary  that  what  has  happened  has  been  simply  an  inadvertency, 
consistitig  in  a  departure  by  the  naval  officer  free  from  any  wrongful 
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motive  from  a  role  tmcertamlj  establiahed  and  probably  by  the 
several  imrties  concerned  either  imperfectly  onderstood  or  entirely 
unknown.  For  thia  error  the  British  Government  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  same  reparation  that  -we  as  an  independent  State  should 
expect  from  Great  Britain  or  from  any  other  fnendly  nation  in  a 
similar  case. 

I  have  not  been  unaware  that  in  examining  this  question  I  have 
fallen  into  an  argument  for  what  seems  to  be  the  British  side  of  it 
against  my  own  country.  But  I  am  relieved  from  all  embarraas- 
ment  on  that  subject.  I  had  hardly  fallen  into  that  line  of  argument 
when  I  discovered  that  I  was  really  defending  and  maintaining  not 
an  exclusively  British  interest  but  an  old,  honored  and  cherished 
American  cause,  not  upon  British  authorities  but  upon  principles 
that  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  distinctive  policy  by  which  the 
United  States  have  developed  the  resources  of  a  continent,  and  thus 
becoming  a  considerable  maritime  power  have  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  many  nations.  These  principles  were  laid  down  for  us 
in  1804  by  James  Madison  when  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  instructions  given  to  James  Monroe,  our 
Minister  to  England.  Although  the  case  before  him  concerned  a 
description  of  persons  different  from  those  who  are  incidentally  the 
subject  of  the  present  discussion,  the  ground  he  assumed  then  was  the 
same  t  now  occupy,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  sustained  himself 
upon  it  have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  preparing  this  reply. 

Whenever  (he  says)  property  found  in  a  neutral  vessel  is  supposed 
to  be  liable  on  any  ground  to  captnre  and  condemnation  the  rule  in 
all  cases  is  that  the  question  shall  not  be  decided  by  the  captor  but  be 
carried  before  a  l^al  tribunal  where  a  regular  trial  may  be  had,  and 
where  the  captor  himself  is  liable  for  damages  for  an  abuse  of  his 
power.  Can  it  be  reasonable  then  or  just  that  a  belligerent  com- 
mander who  is  thus  restricted  and  thus  responsible  in  a  case  of  mere 
property  of  trivial  amount  should  be  permitted  without  recurring 
to  any  tribunal  whatever  to  examine  the  crew  of  a  neutral  vessel,  to 
decide  the  important  question  of  their  respective  allegiances  and  to 
carry  that  decision  into  execution  by  forcing  every  individual  he 
may  choose  into  a  service  abhorrent  to  his  feelings,  cutting  him  off 
from  his  most  tender  connections,  exposing  his  mind  and  his  person 
to  the  most  humiliating  discipline  and  his  life  itself  to  the  greatest 
danger!  Reason,  justice  and  humanity  unite  in  protesting  against 
so  extravagant  a  proceeding. 

If  I  decide  this  case  in  favor  of  my  own  Oovemment  I  must  dis- 
avow its  most  cherished  principles  and  reverse  and  forever  abandon 
its  essential  policy.  The  country  cannot  afford  the  sacrifice.  If  I 
maintain  those  principles  and  adhere  to  that  policy  I  must  surrender 
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the  case  itself.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  this  Govennnent  conld 
not  den;  the  justice  of  the  claim  presented  as  in  this  respect  npon  its 
merits.  We  are  asked  to  do  to  the  British  nation  just  what  we  have 
always  insisted  all  nations  ought  to  do  to  ua. 

The  claim  of  the  British  Government  is  not  made  in  a  discourteous 
manner.  This  Government  since  its  first  organization  has  never 
used  more  guarded  language  in  a  similar  case. 

In  coming  to  my  conclusion  I  have  not  forgotten  that  if  the  safety 
of  this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the  captured  persons  it  would 
be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Government  to  detain  them.  But  the 
effectual  check  and  waning  proportions  of  the  existing  insurrection 
as  well  as  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  captured  persons  them- 
selves when  dispassionately  weighed  happily  forbid  me  from  resorting 
to  that  defense. 

Nor  am  I  unaware  that  American  citizens  are  not  in  any  ease  to  be 
unnecessarily  surrendered  for  any  purpose  into  the  keeping  of  a 
foreign  State.  Only  the  captured  persons,  however,  or  others  who  are 
interested  in  them  could  justly  raise  a  question  on  that  ground. 

Nor  have  I  been  tempted  at  all  by  suggestions  that  cases  might  be 
found  in  history  where  Great  Britain  refused  to  yield  to  other  nations, 
and  even  to  ourselves,  claims  like  that  which  is  now  before  as.  Those 
cases  occurred  when  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  United  States  was 
the  home  of  generations  which  with  all  their  peculiar  interests  and 
passions  have  passed  sway.  She  could  in  no  other  way  so  effectually 
disavow  any  such  injury  as  we  think  she  does  by  assuming  now  as 
her  own  the  ground  npon  which  we  then  st^iod.  It  would  tell  little 
for  our  own  claims  to  the  character  of  a  just  and  magnanimous  people  | 

if  we  should  so  far  consent  to  be  guided  by  the  law  of  retaliation  as  , 

to  lift  up  buried  injuries  from  their  graves  against  what  national  j 

consistency  and  the  national  conscience  compel  us  to  regard  as  a  claim  i 

intrinsically  right.  . 

Putting  behind  me  all  suggestions  of  this  kind  I  prefer  to  express  I 

my  satisfaction  that,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  present  case  upon  prin-  j 

ciples  confessedly  American  and  yet  as  I  trust  mutually  satisfactory  | 

to  both  of  the  nations  concerned,  a  question  is  finally  and  rightly  | 

settled  between  them  which,  heretofore  exhausting  not  only  all  forms  j 

of  peaceful  discussion  but  also  the  arbitrament  of  war  itself  for  more  | 

than  half  a  century,  alienated  the  two  countries  from  each  other  and 
perplexed  with  fears  and  apprehensions  all  other  nations. 

The  four  persons  in  question  are  now  held  in  military  custody 
at  Fort  "Warren,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They  will  be  cheer- 
fully liberated.  Tour  lordship  will  please  indicate  a  time  and  place 
for  receiving  them. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  lordship  a  renewed 
e  of  my  very  high  consideration. 


HISTORICUS  AND  THE  TRENT 

The  captive  prisoners  were  accordingly  an 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Bri" 
and  the  British  Government  accepted  them,  b 
as  cheerfully  the  maritime  law  under  cover  ( 
render  was  made. 

Its  objection  will  be  found  very  clearly  sta: 
ing  lines  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Vernon 
the  pseudonym  of  "Historicus": 

In  order  to  coostitate  contraband  of  war  it  is  ; 
that  two  elements  should  concur,  namely,  a  hostile 
tile  destination.  If  either  of  these  elements  is  ws 
no  such  thing  as  contraband. 

Innocent  goods  going  to  a  belligerent  port  are  n( 
there  is  a  hostile  destination  but  no  hostile  quali 
such  as  mnnitions  of  war,  going  to  a  neutral  port  i 

The  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  neutral 
Trent  proves  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  that  i 
goods  on  board  of  her  could  be  treated  as  contral 

No  doubt  considerable  allowance  ought  to  be 
culty  in  which  Mr.  Seward  is  placed  by  the  he 
reconcile  the  action  of  his  Government  in  surrend 
with  the  vote  of  thanks  of  Congress  to  Captain  y 

If  this  dispatch  could  be  treated  as  a  mere  a 
which  waa  intended  to  have  no  further  results  th 
barrassing  retreat,  we  might  well  connive  at  thf 
golden  bridge  for  a  flying  foe.  But  unfortunatel; 
the  American  view  of  international  law  is  only  tot 
as  sailing  orders  by  American  captains. 


Had  the  Hague  Tribmial  been  in  function  i 
counsel  appearing  before  it  on  behalf  of  the  A 
ment  woTdd  probably  have  raised  the  qnestio 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war  England  was 
government,  and  we  may  now  ask,  not  impei 
paid  ns  $15,500,000  for  the  damage  done  to 
ships  bnilt  and  equipped  in  her  dockyards 
constructively  suchT 

Mr.  J.  Ewing  Bitchie,  in  his  "Life  and  Tin 
erston,'*  after  quoting  from  the  remarks 
Beecher  on  the  Trent  affair  in  his  farewel 
Chester,  says : 
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We  need  not  go  bo  far  as  Mr.  Beecher,  and  defend  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Wilkes  aa  sanctioned  b^  English  precedent ;  hat  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Palmerfiton  and  the  British  Government  was  certainly  more 
spirited  than  friendly.  There  was  little  danger  of  war  with  America. 
The  Americans  at  that  time  had  quite  enongh  to  do ;  nor  were  oar  soc- 
cesses,  when  we  were  at  war  with  people  of  that  country,  such  as  to 
create  any  desire  in  this  country  again  to  engage  in  an  American  war. 
We  had  gathered  few  laurels  in  American  encounters;  nay,  Canada, 
with  its  vaat  and  defenceless  frontier,  supplies  an  addititmal  motiTa 
for  desiring  peace  with  oar  iHnipn^-n  scron  the  Atlantic 


SEWASD  TO  ADAUe 
Confidential 

DSPABTHENT  OF  StATI, 
Wabhinoton,  December  27, 1861. 
Sir: 

You  will  receive  herewith  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  with  Lord 
Lyons  on  the  subject  of  the  Trent.  The  great  difficulty  in  all  human 
enterprises  consists  in  pnrsning  just  and  worthy  objects  persistently 
when  the  interests  and  passions  of  men  avail  themselves  of  accidents 
to  embarrass  our  movements  and  divert  us  from  our  course. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  so  well  calculated  to  electrify  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  American  people  as  the  capture  and  confine- 
ment of  the  four  persons  who  were  taken  from  the  Trent  on  their 
way  to  Europe  to  betray  their  country  into  the  control  of  ambitions 
foreign  States.  But  this  is  no  time  to  be  diverted  from  the  cares 
of  the  Union  into  controversies  with  other  powers,  even  if  just  causes 
for  them  could  be  found.  When  the  affair  happened  there  was  no 
time  for  the  public  mind  to  weigh  against  the  apparent  advantages 
of  the  capture,  the  probable  incompetency  of  the  captured  persons  as 
indiridnals  to  do  any  considerable  injury  to  our  country  abroad,  mach 
less  to  measure  the  dangers  of  collision  between  ns  aod  foreign  powers 
resulting  from  an  exchange  of  our  own  traditional  position  in  regard 
to  neutral  rights  for  the  British  one— one  which  we  had  so  long  and 
80  consistently  repudiated.  The  Government  aa  you  will  already 
have  learned  has  not  yielded  to  any  such  excitement,  but  has  held 
itself  ready  to  meet  and  decide  the  qaestion  upon  its  nterits  and  with 
reference  only  to  the  public  welfare  in  its  broadest  and  moat  endoring 
relations. 


BLATCHPOBD'S  STOBT  OF  8EWAB 

The  Prarideat  hsa  adopted  hia  decision  with 
of  bis  Cabinet  We  trust  and  believe  that  a  chai 
will  come  npon  the  mind  of  Europe  when  it  is  a 
that  the  United  States  have  maintained  calm 
dignity  during  all  the  season  in  which  the  Britis 
intensely  excited,  and  that  in  this  as  in  every 
vindicated  not  only  their  consistency  but  their 
While  measuring  out  to  Great  Britain  the  just 
always  claimed  at  her  hands.  The  Union  is  ii 
interest  of  the  day  but  the  national  prestige  ai 
be  unnecessarily  compromised  in  oar  efforts  to  i 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 


The  painful  suspense  in  which,  despite  on 
the  perils  of  the  situation,  we  found  ourselv 
nately,  of  long  duration.  The  next  or  tb 
brought  Mr.  Seward's  memorable  letter  de 
sibility  for  the  seizure  of  the  rebel  commiss 
ing  for  their  immediate  transportation 
destination. 

I  will  here  repeat  a  story  told  me  by  th 
BlatcM ord,  who  arrived  in  Paris  about  this 
Bome,  where  he  had  been  commissioned  as 
of  the  United  States.  It  related  to  the  p: 
Seward's  letter,  and,  if  authentic,  as  I  have  i 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved.  He  said  tha 
fully  determined  not  to  surrender  the  comi 
Mr.  Seward  waited  upon  him  with  Earl  ] 
demanding  their  surrender,  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
ard  had  finished  reading  it,  said  prompt! 
"No."  Mr.  Seward  said  it  was  a  grave  ste 
matter,"  said  the  President;  "I  will  neve 
"Then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  ask  yon,  Mr.  I 
the  reply  to  Earl  Bnssell,"  said  the  Set 
strength  of  the  argument  from  our  own  paf 
I  can  see,  is  all  in  favor  of  a  compliance  witl 

After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  Mr.  Lii 
well,  I  will  write  a  reply;  but  yon  write  al 
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3^011  think  should  be  made  to  it,  and  come  to  me  with  it  on 
Monday  morning,  when  we  will  read  them  together." 

At  the  appointed  honr  Mr.  Seward  repaired  to  the  White 
House  with  the  letter  he  had  prepared.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  him 
to  read  his  letter  first.  Mr.  Seward  read,  the  President  mean- 
time making  no  remark  nor  giving  any  sign  of  the  impression 
it  was  leaving  upon  him.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Seward  had  finished, 
the  President  took  up  the  manuscript  of  the  letter  he  had  pre- 
pared, hut,  instead  of  reading  It,  deliberately  threw  the  sheets 
into  the  grate.  Then  taming  to  Mr.  Seward,  he  said,  "That 
argument  is  nnanswerable. ' ' 

It  was  that  letter  which  was  finally  adopted  as  the  voice  of 
our  Government  and  which  proved  to  be  a  singularly  accept- 
able expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  nation. 


JOHN  BBIOHT  TO  BIOELOW 

BocHDALE,  Jany.  3,  1862. 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  ought  to  have  acknowledged  your  most  kind  letter  sooner 
—but  I  have  felt  almost  incapable  of  writing  while  so  dark  a 
cloud  has  been  over  us.  From  letters  I  have  read  from  you, 
yonr  Ministers  at  Vienna  &  St.  Petersburg,— and  from  several 
of  yonr  consuls  &  countrymen  in  England,  I  am  able 
to  hope  that  my  speech  will  have  some  good  effect  in  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  lost  in  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  Press  and  Govt,  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  our  people  are 
against  your  people.  Our  Govt,  is  made  up  of  men  drawn 
from  the  aristocratic  families— it  is  therefore  aristocratic, 
and  from  a  natural  instinct,  it  must  be  hostile  to  yonr  great- 
ness &  to  the  permanence  of  yonr  institutions.  Our  rich  men 
take  their  course  mainly  from  the  Aristocracy  to  whom  they 
look  up— and  our  Press,  in  London  especially,  is  directly  in- 
fluenced by  the  Govt.,  and  the  two  sections  of  the  Aristocracy 
for  which  it  writes— we  have  also  our  tremendpus  military 
services,  with  all  their  influence  on  the  Govt.  &  on  opinion. 


JOHN  BRIGHT'S  FAITH  IN  h. 

Bat  we  have  other  and  better  inflaences— the 
—the  non-conformist  congregations,  the  qui< 
pie,  and  generally  I  believe  the  working  men 
much  to  put  down  the  war  cry,  and  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  favor  of  moderation,  &  if  i 
tion. 

The  feeling  here  is  strongly  in  favor  oi 
hoping  for  good  news  by  the  boat  on  Mon< 
difficulty  is  surmounted,  I  think  the  dispos 
rendered  much  more  favorable  to  the  Nortl 
of  late.  The  religious  and  antislavery  i 
stirred  and  every  week  shows  bow  likely  y' 
be  the  destruction  of  the  slave  system.  Ii: 
cotton  qnestion  is  growing  in  importance 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  may  be  deemecl 
If  we  could  see  progress  in  the  States—if  t1 
states  could  be  seen  cleared  of  insurgents,  ai 
were  discernible  thro'  the  gloom,  we  should 
great  irritation  for  some  months  longer- 
done  to  ^ve  hope  of  the  contest  coming  to  a 
land  and  France  may  seek  opportunities  of ' 
a  view  to  get  rid  of  the  blockade.  Mr.  Co 
vising  the  voluntary  raising  of  the  blocks 
my  way  to  join  him  in  such  advice— becaus< 
be  impossible  to  carry  on  war  without  a  bloc 
stant  disputes  with  this  country  in  respect 
at  the  Southern  Ports,  and  of  search  for 
your  ships  of  war  would  require  to  maintau 

I  am  hving  upon  faith— faith  that  (Jod  t 
perpetuation  of  Slavery  on  your  Contine 
grand  experiment  of  freedom  and  self  go 
fail.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  Govt,  in  th( 
have  survived  the  perils  which  yours  passet 
1860  to  April  1861— and  when  I  see  the  oi 
hibited  in  all  the  Northern  states,  I  cannot  I 
which  ignorant  and  evil  minded  men  here 
evidently  wish  for. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  Mr.  Cobden  a 
we  could  by  writing  our  intimate  friends  in 
them  to  moderation  and  peace.  The  Prime  ] 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  a  past  genera 
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his  011I7  rqratation  hy  the  pretoioe  that  he  is  {rindky  and 
instant  in  the  def eoce  of  I'^gliKh  honor,  and  he  is  in  that 
condition  just  now  that  a  revival  of  pcqmlarity  is  very  need- 
fnl  for  him.  If  fora^  affaizv  are  tianqnil,  his  Govt,  most 
breal:  np.  Blnster  and  occasionally  war  evoi  have  beat 
resorted  to  by  ministers  in  past  times  to  sustain  a  tottering 
Statesman  or  a  falling  party,  and  I  am  not  sore  that  some  of 
onr  present  ministers  have  a  molality  superior  to  that  of  their 
predecessors. 

Let  OS  hope,  however,  for  good  and  for  peace.  I  have  great 
trust  in  the  calmness  and  moderation  of  yonr  President,  and 
in  the  solid  wisdom  of  yonr  Senate.  H^  mnst  baffle  onr  war- 
mongers, and  show  that  it  is  not  passitm  and  anger  that  move 
them,  and  tiien  give  to  the  world  an  evidoioe  of  thdr  capaafy 
to  steer  their  great  Bbj|>,  with  its  frei^t  of  freedom  and  bless- 
ings for  the  whole  human  race,  throng  the  stormiest  seas. 

Yonr  letter  is  very  kind,  and  gave  mneh  pleasure— I  valne 
yonr  good  opinion  highly— I  am  glad  too  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Bigelow  thinks  I  have  done  some  justice  to  her  Conntry. 

I  hope  all  good  Englishmen  may  feel  all  good  Americans 
their  friends — as  for  me,  be  it  in  peace  or  war,  I  shall  wish  for 
the  good  of  our  race  that  yonr  Country  may  withstand  every 
shock,  and  that  oar  children  may  see  her  great  and  free  and 
ofiferii^;  a  refoge  to  the  oppressed  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

With  my  kind  respects  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  and  many  thanks  to 
yourself —beUeve  me  always, 

Very  sincerely  yours 


BIODiOiW  TO  BEWABD 

Paais,  Jan.  7th,  1862. 
Sir: 

The  official  correspondence  of  the  State  department  com- 
municated to  Congress  with  the  President's  message  did  not 
reach  me  till  the  5th  inst,  some  ten  days  after  it  reached  the 
minister  at  the  Hague  as  he  informs  me,  and  more  than  a  week 
after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  London  journalists. 


PERVEB8I0N  OF  AMEBICA  I 

I  bring  the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the  State  I 
purpose  of  suggesting  a  mode  by  wliich  1 1  . 
may  be  increased. 

Had  I  received  that  correspondence  a  '«  i 
have  secared  a  circulation  for  large  portioi  i 
French  press  and  I  could  have  placed  the  '. 
such  substantial  obligations  as  wonld  have  j 
claims  upon  their  columns  hereafter.  I  C'  ' 
the  whole  collection  inserted  in  the  ArcMv-  i 
the  best  accredited  of  diplomatic  docnmei  I 
this  month.  I  do  not  despair  of  getting  a  g<  < 
February  nmnber  but  it  would  have  been  n  i 
in  diplomatic  circles  if  inserted  a  month  ea 
my  copy  for  that  purpose  to  M.  Qrenier 
the  way  is  very  friendly  to  us,  and  disposed 
one  will  show  him  how,  consequently  I  ha\  ; 
of  the  Paris  papers,  which  seem,  so  far  as  ] 
taken  such  documents  as  they  have  publishe  : 
Journals. 

This  is  unfortunate  in  two  respects.  It  a ' 
Journals  to  take  the  hues  of  the  London  F  i 
ways  unfavorable  to  us,  and  it  wounds  thei ' 
precedence  in  such  matters  always  given  to  1 1 
Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  awakei. 
towards  us  among  the  writers  for  the  Pii 
them  to  be  able  through  the  eoortesy  of  our 
sionally  to  bring  the  En^sh  Press  to  Pe 
intelligence. 

As  it  is,  the  journals  are  content  with  qv 
of  the  English  press,  copying  but  few  of  t 
treating  at  length  of  none.  This  I  regard 
tune,  for  the  Press  of  Paris  is  in  a  much  be 
any  other  in  Europe  to  do  justice  to  tht 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  will  some  day  be  proi 
tent  authority  the  most  creditable  to  the  ni 
issned  from  the  State  department  during  a 
tration.  And  the  Paris  press  too  is  the  on 
to  neutralize  the  pernicious  influence  of  th( 
In  a  few  days  the  correspondence  on  Mexi 
here,  discolored  by  the  English  medium  th: 
pass.    Had  I  had  the  opportunity  of  givin] 
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here  first  the  impressioii  it  wooM  produce  upon  Europe  would 
be  vastly  more  advantageous  to  na.  ~When  I  give  an  editor  a 
docnment  I  can  give  him  at  the  same  time  the  light  by  iriiich  it 
is  to  be  read  and  interpreted.  When  he  receives  it  through  an 
English  jonmal  first,  he  takes  the  English  view  without  hesita- 
tion, in  some  instance  with  satisfaction  becaose  it  is  a  way  of 
punishing  ns  for  treating  him  as  a  secondary  inffnence.  This 
too  is  the  only  means  I  have  of  placing  the  press  nnder  obliga- 
tions to  me  and  of  establishing  claims  apon  thai  courtesy. 
Mr.  Dayton  does  not  fee!  at  liberty  to  nae  Qis  fund  assigned  to 
him,  except  in  the  specific  ways  designated.  Social  inflnoices 
are  necessarily  v^y  limited  in  their  sphere  of  operation  and  it 
is  therefore  of  importance  that  the  most  be  made  of  the 
"news"  idiich  the  department  has  to  communicate. 

It  is  from  the  ccmviction  that  I  can  be  most  useful  to  my 
government  in  this  way,  rather  than  from  a  desire  to  increase 
my  labor  and  responsibilities,  that  I  venture  to  suf^est  that 
documents  of  interest  abroad  which  are  likely  to  be  given  to 
the  public  before  tiiey  could  reach  Europe  and  return,  be  sent 
to  me  in  manuscript  or  in  eariy  proof;  if  in  print,  Mteen  or 
twenty  copies,  for  I  would  like  to  supply  the  leading  journals 
not  only  here  but  the  correspondents  of  the  leading  journals 
in  Bel^um  and  in  Germany,  several  of  whom  have  already 
expressed  to  me  a  desire  to  be  turned  to  account  in  this  way. 
With  facilities  of  this  sort  I  can  win  the  confidence  of  every 
influential  journalist  here,  the  fruit  of  which  I  am  sure  would 
soon  be  apparent  in  my  correspondoice. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  BespectfuUy 


BEWABD  TO  BIGELOW 

Unofficial 

Wabhekotok,  January  10, 1862. 
My  dear  Bigdow: 

I  thank  yon  for  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  December.  It  came 
in  good  time  to  assist  me  in  repressing  sentiments  and  appre- 
hensions about  France,  which  at  any  time  would  be  unwise>  but 
in  this  crisis  are  peculiarly  unfortunate  if  groundless. 


GOVERNOB  MOBQAN  ON  THE  S! 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning  at  MnrJ 
are,  I  hope,  not  far  from  victory  in  othe 
most  tell.  We  have  too  much  party,  and  to( 
bat  all  things  considered  perhaps  are  as  soi 
ever  is  under  such  trials. 

What  is  strange  is  that  while  on  all  sides  i 
alarms,  the  general  tone  of  national  8entim< 
heretofore.  Perhaps  we  are  getting  used  t* 
and  dangers. 

Faithfnlb 


The  writer  of  the  following  letter  was  Gov 
of  New  York;  he  had  been  State  Senator, 
was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  prominent  commercial  honse  of  E. 
President  Lincoln  nrged  him  to  accept  a  po 
net  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  he  i 
a  close  political  friend  of  Secretary  Sewarc 
in  reply  to  a  warning  I  had  sent  him  in  reg 
foot  for  an  attack  on  New  York  City  by  thi 
which  menaced  peril  to  that  city,  more  W8 
closed. 


OOVEBNOB  E.  D.  ICOBOAN  TO  BIQ' 

Albany,  J 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

It  is  quite  time  that  you  should  have  a:: 
of  your  valuable  letters  to  me.  The  last  odi 
came  to  hand  while  I  was  making  two  kin 
One  for  the  Legislature,  then  soon  to  con< 
prevent  warships  from  entering  the  barl 
I  think  yon  will  excuse  me  under  the  circom : 
parent  inattention.  Mason  and  Slidell  ha^ 
to  Great  Britain  I  suppose  we  ought  to  exp ' 
reflection,  before  any  new  demand  shall  \\ 
quarter,  although  the  Triinme  advises  fore  i 
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they  have  any  little  grievances  with  us  it  ia  a  favorable  time 
to  bring  them  forward  for  settlement. 

We  are  very  poorly  supplied  with  gnns,  and  with  ammoni- 
tion  at  the  fortifications  in  New  York  Harbor ;  and  npon  the 
Lakes  we  have  nothing.  Nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  Con- 
gress will  do  any  thing  effective  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
appears  to  be  much  dissatisfaction  with  Oeneral  McClellan  in 
Congress,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  give  expression  to  their 
views.  There  is  constant  grumbling  that  our  armies  do  not 
accomplish  more,  and  there  is  a  powerful  abolition  feeling  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  They  wonld  favor  instant  Emancipation, 
and  they  represent  and  apparentiy  believe  that  the  war  ia 
never  to  be  ended  only  as  we  strike  at  the  root  of  slaveholding. 
Our  aitoation  is  a  very  precarious  one.  We  may  have  a  suc- 
cess that  will  turn  the  fate  of  the  conspirators  suddenly,  and 
peace  thereby  be  obtained  in  a  few  weeks.  But  I  think  It  ia 
more  than  probable  that  the  war  will  continue  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  I  hope  it  will  be  ended  before  the 
period  of  my  retiremrait  in  December,  and  I  believe  it  will. 

The  Legislatore  met  on  the  7th  but  have  thus  far  hardly 
become  acquainted  with  their  duties.  Mr.  Speaker  Baymond  * 
proposes  to  appoint  his  conamittees  on  the  14th,  after  which  I 
think  they  will  move,  and  become  a  workiag  body. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  both  branches,  most  marked  in 
the  Senate.  You  may  have  noticed  my  recommendations  as  to 
re-organizing  the  militia  and  defending  the  sea  and  lake  ports. 
I  intend  to  urge  this  ni>on  the  Committees  regardless  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  general  government  has  its  hands  full  and  the 
state  must  take  care  of  itself.'  There  is  much  that  is  wrong  in 
the  management  of  affairs  at  Washington,  arising  mainly  as 
I  think  from  incompetency  to  grapple  with  and  to  terminate 
the  contest  promptly.    The  war  is  awfully  expulsive,  and  the 

*  Then  sin  editor  of  tbe  Nev  York  Time: 

*  The  May  prerioiu  Oovenior  Denniaaa  of  Ohio,  as  prerioiiBly  stated, 
had  telegraphed  to  Ooveinor  Uoigan  to  meet  the  goremon  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Blinou,  Ifiehigan  and  WiseotiBin  at  Cleveland,  or  send  a 
r^rraentatiTe,  to  eonralt  about  the  defence  of  the  States  lying  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Qovemor  Morgan  uid  he  eonld  not  leave  Albany  then  and  le- 
q&eated  tne  to  go  in  lus  place,  which  I  did.  Tbe  immediate  resnit  of  onr 
toeeting  was  pnuttieally  a  eirenlar  from  Hr.  Seward  notifying  the  border 
States  that  they  wonld  have  to  depend,  for  the  time  at  least,  for  their 
defence  npon  tbemselvee  |  that  the  Government  at  Washington  had  its  bandi 
fnlly  occupied  in  protecting  tbe  Beat  of  government. 
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goTernment  is  not  now  paying  its  contractor 
soon  be  great  complaint  on  this  score.  The  '. 
fnl  and  exerting  himself  properly  for  the  rei 
apon  the  broad  basis  of  the  constitation.  TI 
I  think  a  nnit  npon  the  policy  to  be  pnrsni 
evident  that  they  leave  undone  much  that  < 
even  if  they  do  not  some  things  that  onght  n 
this  however  is  to  be  expected  and  as  far  as  p 
looked. 

Sincerely  yoors 


w.  h.  bubbell  to  bioelow 

New  Yobk  Hotel,  N.  T., 
My  dear  Bigdow: 

Among  many  grievous  faults  I  do  not  incln 
the  friendship  of  those  whom  I  esteem,  and  t 
myself  of  remissness  in  potting  off  for  a  fe 
which  your  kind  letter  of  Nov.  10th  should 
once,  because  it  may  look  like  indifference  to 
on  whose  good  will  I  set  much  value.  Thi 
augmented  by  a  severe  hint  of  chills  and  fe\ 
say  nothing  I  pray  you,  lest  the  news  should 
of  my  wife.  Since  you  wrote  a  great  clout 
passed  away,  and  though  the  sky  is  stormy 
that  squall  has  been  averted.  You  will  pro 
this  reaches  you  see  the  new ' '  Minister ' '  Mr. 
lating  the  Boulevards.  If  in  November  last  i 
hearing  of  what  the  army  and  navy  were  goin. 
now  be  in  the  last  stage  of  ennui  and  fatigue. 
sation  extends  itself  to  France  and  Englan 
dangerous  indeed  and  I  don't  see  how  the  e 
averted.  If  ever  a  nation  was  kept  alive  by 
ises;  by  the  evidence  of  things  hoped  for, 
things  not  seen,  it  has  be^i  the  population  of  t 
But  words  are  not  fattoiing  or  even  nutri 
evident  signs  of  maceration.  Had  McCIellan 
her,  left  25,000  men  in  the  works  defending 
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the  passages  to  Washington,  broken  up  that  vast  wooden  camp 
of  his ;  made  his  army  mobile,  and  marched  right  round  the 
enemy's  left,  he  could,  I  think,  have  forced  hiip  ont  of  his 
lines  and  engaged  him  in  the  open  with  some  chance  of  snccess. 
Now  movement  is  impossible!  The  works  are  approaching 
the  Crimean  type  as  I  prophesied  they  would,  three  montha 
ago.  All  the  talk  about  the  folds  of  the  boa  constrictor,  etc., 
is  rubbish.  Buell  will  not  be  able  to  move  in  Kentucky  nor 
will  Halleck,  I  think,  succeed  in  forcing  his  way  down  the 
Mississippi.  Sherman's  miserable  delay  and  incapacity  at 
Port  Boyal  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  prestige  of  that  ex- 
pedition, and  unless  Bumside  does  better,  these  tentatives 
will  only  irritate  like  fly  blisters.  I  begin  to  think  the  West 
Pointers  are  mere  pedants  and  that  you  might  as  well  think 
to  make  generals  out  of  the  teachers  and  professors  at  Wool- 
wich, as  to  employ  mere  theorists  who  have  never  handled 
men  in  the  field.  Since  Ball's  Bluff  I  have  lost  faith  in  Mc- 
Clellan.  I  think  McD.  infinitely  superior  to  him,  tho*  still 
admitting  McC.  did  much  in  licking  the  cubs  into  the  shape  of 
soldiers.  It  's  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  the  South  has  no 
better.  They  are  on  the  defensive  and  have  taken  up  good 
positions  on  their  own  ground.  Delay  is  crushing  out  the  life 
of  the  North  under  an  expenditure  without  precedent  or  paral- 
lel. I  would  rather  have  50,000  good  French  or  English 
troops  than  the  one  half  million  who  are  sucking  up  the  blood 
of  the  States  and  doing  nothing.  I  am  of  opinion  now  as 
always  that  if  the  North  puts  forth  all  its  strength  it  can  make 
a  Poland  of  the  South,  but  it  can  only  do  so  by  the  use  of  all 
that  strength  and  in  a  legitimate  manner;  and  rapidity  of 
action  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of  its  power.  The  defeat 
of  Manassas  paralyzes  Northern  armies  and  councils.  The 
President  seems  only  to  look  at  Kentucky  and  to  think  only  of 
conciliating  the  democrats,  whose  anger  and  opposition  he 
deprecates,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Cameron.  Seward  apes  the  craft 
of  Bichelieu  and  succeeds  only  in  gaining  the  dislike  of  his  old 
friends,  whilst  he  does  not  in  the  least  degree  mitigate  the 
wrath  of  his  ancient  foes.  As  to  "the  people,"  I  don't  know 
where  to  find  them,  what  to  think  of  them,  what  they  do— what 
they  think  of.  Congress  seems  afraid  to  tax  them;  to  lay  on 
more  duties  is  to  milk  a  dried  teat— and  the  army  to  my  eyes 
is  the  sole  substantial  thing  left  in  the  country  at  present— e 
pur  non  si  muove—    I  have  nm  out  with  my  crudities— wife 
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still  invalid.    Do  ^ve  my  beat  regards  to  your  wife.    Tell  her 
the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted— even  in  the  New 
York  Herald. 
Yonrs  ever,  mj  dear  Bigelow,  no  matter  what  comes 
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Grievonsly  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  Trent  affair 
had  not  resulted  in  a  mptare  with  Great  Britain,  the  Con- 
federates and  their  alien  sympathizers  besieged  the  British 
Foreign  Office  with  divers  other  complaints,  each  of  which  in 
tnm  was  nrged  as  a  sufficient  pretext  for  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene  and  compel  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
the  basis  of  a  division  of  the  Union.  They  denounced  the  chok- 
ing up  of  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor  with  sunken  ships 
as  barbarous ;  said  the  war  was  waged  by  the  Northern  States 
for  political  and  territorial  dominion;  that  the  extinction  or 
limitation  of  slavery  with  them  was  of  altogether  secondary 
consideration  (a  view  to  which  Earl  Bnssell  gave  currency, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  could  ever  have  seriously 
adopted  it) ;  that  it  was  a  war  of  the  Northern  protectionisto 
against  the  Southern  free-traders ;  that  our  blockade  was  in- 
effective, and  its  most  inconvenient  results  were  borne  by  the 
cotton-manufacturers  of  Europe.  These  facts  will  serve  to 
account  for  the  appearance  here  of  the  following  letter  from 
D.  Forbes  Campbell  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Mominff  Post,  and  the  succeeding  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Post  a  day  or  two  after  it  bears  date.  It  was  written  at 
the  request  of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  that  print.  The 
reader  may  expect  to  hear  again  of  this  Mr.  Campbell 


D.  POBBES  CAMPBELL  TO  THE  PABIS  COBBBSPONDBNT 
OF  THE  LOSDOS  MQSSINO  fOBT 

45  DovsB  Stbbbt, 
London,  16  J&nosry,  1862. 
My  dear  Brown: 

How  comes  it  that  yon  have  never  alluded  in  yonr  correapondenee 
to  the  Yankee  doings  in  Charleston  harboor  and  the  indignation 
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thereat  roosed  in  France  t  Upon  inquiry  yoo  will  find  that  folly 
three  weeks  ago,  France  and  England,  separately,  addressed  the 
strongest  possible  remonstrances  to  the  government  at  Washington 
against  the  Vandal-like  act,  then  in  contemplation.  It  has  been  con- 
summated in  spite  of  our  remonstrances.  The  foregoing  I  give  yon 
for  a  fact.  I  leam  farther  from  an  excellent  quarter,  that  instruc- 
tions have  gone  to  M.  Mercier,  to  notify  the  Washington  govern- 
ment that  Francs  can  no  longer  recognize  the  blockade  of  the  Souths 
em  ports— that  the  blocking  up  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston  was 
uncalled  for  had  the  blockade  been  "effective."  England  approves  of 
this  and  will  back  up  Prance.  The  lead  however  will,  on  the  present 
occasion,  be  taken  by  the  Emperor.  It  is  said  too  that  H.  M.  will  in 
his  speech,  on  the  27th  instant,  denonnce  the  barbarous  mode  of 
warfare  adopted  by  the  North,  and  proclaim  the  blockade  no  longer 
binding  on  France.  What  jay  sach  an  announcement  will  occasion 
in  Manchester  and  other  places  now  sorely  tried  by  the  cotton  famine. 

The  enclosed  from  the  Herald  of  6th  inst.  is  the  programme  of 
the  Conservative  party  on  the  American  question.  The  party  can 
marshal  314  men,  at  a  division,  and  as  12?  liberals  and  radicals  (some 
of  them  good  speakers  and  men  of  weight)  are  pledged  to  support 
a  motion  for  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States 
and  the  raising  of  the  paper  blockade,  the  Ministry  will  be  beaten  if 
they  do  not  make  a  virtue  of  a  necessity  uid  anticipate,  the  action 
of  Parliament.  The  motion  in  question  will  be  made  and  seconded 
by  advanced  liberals  and  supported  by  the  conservatives  "en  masse." 

Make  what  use  yon  like  of  the  preceding. 

Do  you  know  whether  M.  Fould  has  determined  to  raise  a  loan  T 
If  yon  do,  and  can  give  me  the  figure  and  times  privately  by  Monday 
morning's  post,  the  information  might  put  something  into  both  our 
pockets.  Of  course  you  have  seen  Sir  Robert  -M.P.  and  heard  his 
"vent,  vidi,  vici."  Was  it  he  who  pitched  into  Lord  Cowley  so  hard, 
the  other  morning  in  the  Times  t 

Tours  sincerely 


To  facilitate  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  our  GoTemment 
had  found  it  an  economy  to  sink  one  or  more  Tessels  on  the 
bar  of  the  harbor.  The  Confederates  in  Europe  availed  them- 
selves of  this  fact  to  raise  a  howl  against  our  Government  for 
an  act  which,  they  persuaded  not  a  few  of  the  writers  for  the 
European  press,  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nattons  and  a 
death-blow  aimed  at  the  very  existence  of  the  chief  conimer- 
sial  city  of  South  Carolina. 
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In  order  to  put  the  statesmen  of  Euro 
against  giving  any  encouragement  to  this 
pared  the  following  letters,  to  which  I  thoi 
ably  be  more  diffieiilt  for  the  official  organ 
to  refuse  its  hospitality  than  for  other  j 
censorship. 


bioelow  to  the  london  mobnn 

Pabib, 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  received  your  congratnlations  upon  the 
tion  of  the  Trent  controversy  with  great  pit 
because  I  know  that  in  atl  you  said  you  were 
really  desire  peace.  If  I  have  seemed  tardy 
your  favour  it  was  not  because  I  did  not  ei 
the  joy  which  the  prospect  of  a  continuance 
tween  our  two  Governments  should  inspire, 
not  see  so  distinctly  as  you  seemed  to,  the  I 
the  clouds.  Subsequent  events  have  confi 
ings.  Prom  every  quarter  indications  are  r 
whatever  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlanti< 
construed  by  my  countrymen  into  a  deter 
quarrel  of  just  sufficient  moment  upon  us  to 
for  violating  our  blockade.  I  have  reason  to 
your  Government  and  this  have  remonstral 
emment  of  the  United  States  against  the 
employed  to  close  the  harbour  of  Charleston, 
certain  that  the  Government  of  her  Majesty 
ing  hand  to  Parliamentary  combinations  hi 
violation  of  our  blockade,  on  the  ground  tha' 
at  the  month  of  Charleston  harbour  we  ha^ 
mitted  the  blockade  to  have  been  ineffective, 
entitled  to  respect  My  apprehension  now  : 
emment,  leading  or  following  that  of  Franci 
a  policy.  If  BO,  then  war  is  the  prompt  ai 
sequence.  Nothing  that  the  friends  of  peace 
conid  do  would  prevent  it.    Our  people  wo 
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proceeding  a  determination  on  the  part  of  yonr  Gtovemment, 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  onr  recent  concessiona 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  to  compel  ns  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
the  Confederate  ports.  No  one  conld  persnade  my  country- 
men after  that  that  anything  we  conld  do  wonld  seenre  yonr 
friendship  tmless  conpled  with  the  privilege  of  buying  cotton 
in  the  Sonthem  ports ;  and  thon^  we  drink  ever  bo  far  lower 
down  the  stream  than  yon,  that  we  will  not  be  accused  of 
dirtying  the  water,  jnst  bo  long  aa  yonr  need  of  cotton  remains 
unsatisfied.  The  moment  what  is  now  a  sosptcion  in  America 
becomes  a  conviction,  as  it  woold  in  the  contingency  here 
snggested,  I  am  sore  that  the  United  States  wonld  resist  aa 
one  man,  and  with  a  desperation  of  which,  as  yet,  yon  have 
seen  no  parallel  on  that  continent. 

Nor  conld  I,  in  my  conscience,  advise  them  to  do  otherwise. 
It  wonld  present  one  of  those  occasions  when  a  nation  shows 
whether  it  is  fit  to  be  tmsted  with  the  ark  of  civilisation,  and 
if  onr  people  did  not  spontaneonsly  "pledge  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honours"  in  defence  of  their  con- 
stitution and  Oovemment  in  such  a  crisis,  future  historians 
wonld  pronounce  them  unworthy  of  the  place  in  history  which 
their  ancestors  have  made  for  tiiem. 

Those  who  find  no  provocation  or  wrong  sufficient  to  justify 
war— and  I  know  there  are  very  conscientious  people  who 
make  snch  pretensions— may  logically  enough  regard  the 
choking  up  of  the  harbour  of  Charleston  as  an  act  of  bar- 
barism, but  for  those  who  think  it  ever  proper  to  resort  to 
what  Cardinal  Bichelien  called  the  ultima  ratio  regum,  it  ia 
the  most  puerile  sentimentaUsm  in  the  world  to  pretend  that 
there  was  any  special  rigour  in  that  proceeding.  Even  had  we 
contemplated  the  ntter  destruction  of  the  harbour  by  sinking 
tiiose  ships,  than  which  nothing  was  further  from  our 
thonghte,  the  history  of  European  States  wonld  have  fur- 
nished ns  with  abundant  precedents  for  the  step.  It  was  by 
precisely  similar  means  that  Bichelien,  in  1628,  put  down  the 
Bochellois  rebellion,  which,  like  ours,  was  stimulated,  if  not 
sustained,  by  Great  Britain,  and  which,  like  this  pro-slavery 
rebellion,  was  maintained  with  a  fanaticism  equally  regard- 
less of  any  proper  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Bichelien 
constmcted  a  dyke  of  sunken  ships  across  the  harbour  of 
Bochelle  over  4000  feet  long,  and,  with  its  aid,  accomplished 
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the  reduction  of  a  city  which  had  witbstoo 
sieges.  I  am  aware  that  the  laws  of  wai 
changed  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
better,  but  this  act  of  the  great  Cardinal  Bid 
out  competent  defenders  in  oar  generation, 
a  name  well  known  to  tiie  scientifio  world,  anc 
Protestant,  in  his  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Naturalif 
recently  as  1854,  gives  an  account  of  this  c 
"La  Bochelle  avait  incontestablement  po 
ancien:  le  cardinal  ponvait  invoquer  le  droit 
etre  eat-il  permit  de  dire  que  dans  ce  sanglaii 
et  la  defense  furent  egalement  legitimes."  !! 
is  the  remark  with  which  Henri  Martin  closi; 
recital  of  that  memorable  siege,  and  M.  M. 
snspected  of  a  disposition  to  apologise  for 
potic  measures,  whether  of  prelate  or  monai 
says  he,  "Itait  rest€  treize  mois  sur  ces  pi 
d^ore,  depnis  la  descente  des  Anglais  en  B.i' 
et  bien  des  milUers  d'hommes,  tout  cela  pour 
la  France  une  des  forces  de  France;  fata! 
mortelle  oH  I'on  ne  pent  faire  nu  crime  au  v;: 
tance,  ni  an  vainqneur  de  sa  victoire." 

But  this  mode  of  warfare  is  not  stran^ 
times,  nor  to  your  own  annals.  Bnssia  di 
resort  to  this  method  of  defending  Sebastoj: 
sion  of  a  British  fleet  during  the  Crimean  wi 

It  is  now  known  that  orders  were  issued  1: 
miralty  to  shut  up  the  fleet  of  Napoleon  ] 
1804,  by  sinking  ships  at  its  entrance,  and  tl 
tion  of  Alexandria  in  1807  your  admiral 
laden  with  stone  where  it  was  supposed  tht; 
effectual  and  permanent  obstacle  to  navigati : 
donald's  "Autobiography  of  a  Seaman"  I 
letter  addressed  by  that  gallant  noblemax 
Mnlgrave,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Admin, 
recommends  a  similar  treatment  for  the  an< : 

But  in  what  respect  is  it  more  barbarous  : 
hour  than  to  destroy  populous  cities  1  Thi 
what  it  could  to  destroy  Sebastopol,  and  bi 
tion  the  destruction  would  have  been  complc  i 
your  army  in  India  was  invoked  by  the  lea  i 
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The  fact  is— and  I  am  sure  what  I  say  is  sa 
Btration— 

Ist  That  there  never  w&s  so  extensive  a 
before  hj  any  nation ;  and 

2d.  That  tjiere  never  was  a  blockade  ea 
a  single  harboar  more  efficient. 

Every  port  is  faithfully  watched  by  two 
war  along  a  sea-coast  of  more  than  1500  : 
evidence  of  their  vigilance  is  the  enormo 
which  all  foreign  commodities  are  mling  in 
kets.  If  there  were  not  a  dozen  vessel 
blockade  of  the  whole  Confederate  coast,  t 
current  would  furnish  conclusive  evidenc 
Compare  it  with  your  blockade  in  the  Balti< 
in  the  Chinese  seas— contrast  the  relative 
of  imported  commodities  in  the  two  count 
■will  comprehend  the  folly  of  impeaching  it 

But  why  was  not  some  of  this  solicitude  i 
of  our  blockade  exhibited  when  Turkey  decl 
her  coast  onder  blockade  during  the  past  yt 
steamers,  and  they  more  than  half  of  the  tii 
for  want  of  coal,  which  the  Government  had 
nor  credit  necessary  to  supply?  No  compli 
ade  have  been  made,  and  England  and  '. 
respected  it  faithfully.  Be  sure,  my  friend 
may  induce  your  Government  to  require  sc 
America  than  from  Turkey  will  not  pass  i 
if  yon  interfere  with  us  on  any  snch  pretenc 
a  nation,  more  moral  power  in  the  world  tha 
gain  of  any  other  kind. 

The  fact  is,  if  England  breaks  this  blocka 
be  broken,  her  naval  supremacy  is  at  an  end 
effective  as  a  blockade  can  be  made  against 
by  steam.  If  England  is  led  into  the  snare 
for  her,  and  is  betrayed  into  the  declaration 
is  not  effective,  she  need  never  hope  to  estat 
that  will  be. 

My  friend,  I  have  said  that  any  interfere; 
to  keep  the  rebel  porta  of  America  closed  to 
would  be  promptly  and  desperately  resente 
which  or  how  many  quarters  that  interfere! 
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mj  rroKviffttoB.  It  >iocs  mc  haeaoB'  ne-  to  m^-  wbax  worid  ts 
rh«  pn>hable  remit  of  ii  •ro^fiec  with,  tib  'Xi  aeb  an  issoe.  Jt 
HIST'  <?7cn  'ie  tlnx  yrmr  t^TBaseeilor  of  t:iie'  BxEhc^ner.  in  hia 
rermt  eloqncot  jpeeeik  in  SeotlxnL  iaa  uifaiataA  yoar  paw- 
ers  of  eonqoest.  Yon  aiMknifatefiy  wondd  -io  ib  zmt  dam- 
3^;  yna  mi«ht  ^nrp  a  '^nasi-indepnaicnee  for  z  dme  to  the 
lottos  States:  yrm.  might  evm  qst  poraesakia  of  Fartland.  £br 
which  vrnir  political  ofr^am  bsv«  mt  hwi  tb*  ^race  to  nmti-*ail 
their  ayretoMnaB;  but  vitti  all  oar  loa— a.  yonrs  wonld  o^- 
tainly  be  mndi  i^reater.  Witti  all  your  eapcsnsKe  of  ^iiaga 
wsra  yon  know  ootfauv  *if  ^li^  costlini^  of  a  war  witii  a  aatian 
separated  like  onrs  fcian  voa  bv'SOOQ  ndlca  of  ocaan.  witluaa 
luauy  niai!c  miles  of  jiB'tiaaat.  and.  cjKupf  m^  an.  arcK  of  tram- 
tory  mnrfa  larger  thm  all  Kuiuiie.  intezaerted  in  tprtsy  (firae- 
tion  by  railnwds.  with  an  army  of  half  a  miTIian  of  miHi  ander 
anna,  a  SeiA  of  war  vesaeb  sot  to  be  deapiaad.  and  wilfa. 
(papaotiea  tn  multiply  tbem  at  tim  rats  of  ttirae,  at  le^it;  to 
Bngtand'^f  two.  9uph  a  war,  I  am  qnita  sore,  and  aach  ia  the 
opiniini  of  your  hidieBt  i ^mniiwii  lal  anlhTirtt'"*.  wnnla  banki— 
rript  ynnr  (itsvtscnniBst  in  tlirua  mnntzis.  and  snk  it  pnonn^ 
the  war,  if  not  for  ev^,  by  tfaa  &eecs  of  cxicuiuBtaaices.  from  a 
first  to  a  setrond  (?i»B  Powcs-:  for  tfaaze  is  no  nation,  nor  any 
two  nations,  in  Europe'  stronic  miiiiiifiL  to  n^nt  ^nmnrf  nid 
retain,  a  controllixur  positian  in  Knrops.  "\fiii4i  as  wb  ^loiild 
■nrifer  in  anch  a  conteat.  it  wnnld  be  FesaniBd  by  onr  people  as 
die  ctnly  altnnative,  and.  Hke  Mind  old  Sannon  in  the  tsoople, 
we  afaonid  leave  Hib  ronannnrmmn  to  Frovidrann  and  tiie  FIuSb- 
tinea: 

I  will  brin^f  thie  lanf  and.  I  fear,  tsifions  letter  to  a  close  by 
qnotinif  a  r»narfc  at  the  preaott  ml^  of  France,  in  wiiicii,  I 
think,  die  <ttatennsi.  liie  tmh  n  fai-ta  i  f***,  and  tba  taxpayers  of 
Eni^and  may  all  find  a  lesson  for  tbs  tomes.  £Ea  aays.  in  his 
"Iiiees  ^Tapoliennes": 

"The  period  of  die  onpire  has  baan.  a  war  to  the  death  be- 
tween  ilo^aod  and  Prance.  ^gTand  trinm^ad;  bnt  atmks 
to  the  ffreati-ve  gsaiaa  of  Napoleon.  France,  t^ngfa.  «an- 
^oiRhed,  lost  less  mat^aEy  dian  Elh^and.  The  finances  of 
Tntnet  are  atill  &e  most  prosp^Tms  in  Ikirope.  "fI^gTal^^ 
bends  under  the  weu^t  of  her  debt.  The  impabe  grvn  to 
nadnetry  and  eooonerce  has  not  heei  arrested  by  osr  rera^es. 
To-diT^  Ae  eontzaat  of  Europe  s^iiBat  itatf  wiQi  nost  of 
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the  products  which  were  formerly  furnished 
then,  ve  ask,  -who  are  the  great  statesmei 
governed  coimtries  which  have  gained  in  b 
those  who  have  ruled  conntriea  Trtiich  have  I 
toryT" 

Could  England  hope  for  a  better  resnit 
America? 

Yours  very  sincerely,  in  peace  and 


BIOELOW  TO  THE  MOSITBUl 

TratulaUon 

Pabib,  Ji 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Moniteur: 

Some  of  the  English  journals,  writing 
interest  of  slavery,  are  laboring  to  mislead 
Europe  by  asserting  that  the  port  of  Ch 
closed  forever  by  means  of  stone  ennk  in  si 
This  is  a  pernicious  error.  The  Govemm 
States  has  never  contemplated  any  perman 
that  port.  It  sank  some  ships  laden  with  s 
entrances  to  the  harbor,  where  the  water, 
Coast  Survey,  averages  only  nine  feet  in  * 
the  water  was  admitted  into  the  vessels  t 
from  below;  those  holes  can  be  closed  and 
again  at  less  expense  and  in  less  time  than 
load  and  sink  them  there.  At  low  tide  the  hi 
of  vessels  there  must  be  visible  above  the  si 
sible  accumulation  of  sand  which  they  ( 
shallow  water  can  prove  a  formidable  obsti 
tion,  with  suitable  machinery,  unless  by  the' 
disappear  altogether,  which  is  not  improbi 
by  ttie  Charleston  Mercury  of  a  recent  di 
1000  tons  laden  with  railroad  iron  have  be 
not  a  vestige  remained  in  three  months. 

*  Th«  b«r  u  five  or  nz  miUs  horn  d 
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Were  this  a  case  in  which  the  conscience  of  the  world  ought 
to  be  directed  by  the  example  of  previoos  generations,  I 
should  have  little  difficolty  in  vindicating  the  course  of  oar 
Ck)vemment,  even  had  it  entertained  the  vindictive  purposes 
attributed  to  it.  I  should  have  asked  yonr  leave  to  refer  onr 
censors  to  the  siege  of  Kochelle  by  Louis  XIIL  in  1628;  to  the 
sealing  ap  of  the  Scheldt  in  1648,  which  gave  the  commerce  of 
Antwerp  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never  recovered;  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Queen  Anne  bound  Louis  XIV". 
to  destroy  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk,  which  ranked  fourth  in 
commercial  importance  among  the  harbors  of  France;  to  the 
threatened  stoning  up  of  the  fleet  of  Napoleon  I.  at  Boulogne 
in  1804;  to  the  aonken  ships  which  the  British  Admiral  left  in 
the  b^rbor  when  he  evacuated  Alexandria  in  1807,  and  to  the 
still  more  recent  and  familiar  example  of  Russia  in  her  de> 
fence  of  Sebastopol. 

Fortunately  the  Government  of  the  United  States  do^  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  a  vindication,  and  I  am  happy  to  infer, 
from  the  emotion  exhibited  in  Europe  by  the  supposed  destruc- 
tion of  Charleston  harbor,  that  a  more  enlightened  public 
opinion  and  a  purer  national  morality  prevail  now  than  when 
any  of  the  precedents  I  have  cited  were  furnished. 

If  the  English  Qovemment  is  as  anxious  as  her  press  seems 
now  to  be  to  protect  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  war;  to  have  no  more  blockades,  to  have  all 
seas  and  harbors  recognized  as  the  common  property  of  all 
nations,  subject  to  the  necessarily  indefeasible  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  to  have  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  world 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  there 
is  no  government  from  which  it  may  expect  a  more  cordial 
cooperation  than  from  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  such  terms  I  am  sure  the  American  people  will  be  bat 
too  happy  to  bear  the  reproach  from  history  of  having  estab- 
lished the  last  blockade  by  which  the  commerce  and  civilization 
of  tiie  world  will  have  to  suffer. 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)        John  Bioblow, 
U.  8.  Consvl. 


BRIGHT  ON  THE  UNION  PBO( 

JOHN  BBIGHT  TO  BIGBLOW 

Private 

BOOHDAL 

My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  am  surprised  at  the  coDtents  of  your 
heard  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  the  Tory 
ing  session.  This  morning,  however,  I  le: 
from  London,  that  it  ia  stated  that  Mr.  L 
Sunderland,  will  bring  on  the  question  the 
seBsion,  and  that  he  will  be  Beconded  by  Mr. 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (the  east  end  of  Londo 

Neither  of  these  persons  has  influence  i 
their  proposition,  if  they  make  one,  may  gi 
for.  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  House  t< 
which  yon  and  I  must  condemn. 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  in  the  States  two  years  i 
people  there  on  the  questions  connected  'i 
with  your  navigation  laws,  and  doubtless  he 
tance  of  the  men  connected  with  your  late 
has  spoken  unfavorably  of  the  prospects  of : 
Union  at  a  meeting  during  the  parliaments 
think  not  unlikely  to  do  foolishly  in  the  maf 

If  the  Queen's  speech  is  friendly,  and  : 
Bussell  are  not  for  any  action  in  favor  of  1 
think  the  House  will  show  a  majority  agai 
nition  is  not  war  but  it  is  a  step  in  that  i 
Seward's  remark  to  this  effect  in  one  of  li 
makes  such  a  step  the  more  dangerous.  I ; 
all  I  can  to  urge  the  government  to  a  pn: 
course.  Lord  Bussell  has  written  about  Chi 
which  I  hope  and  believe  Mr.  Seward  wil 
reply  that  will  close  that  case.  I  need  hai 
have  no  influence  with  the  Government  so 
and  the  Foreign  oflSce  are  concerned— all  ] 
certain  members  of  it  to  avoid  the  bottom  i 
they  may  be  tempted  to  be  drawn. 

I  observe  what  you  say  about  the  chan; 
proposition  being  made  by  your  govemmei 
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what  I  hear  from  a  JUgh  source  from  Washington.  It  is  ex- 
pected there  that  shorlly,  even  dnring  the  montii  of  Febmaryt 
the  govenunent  will  occnpy  New  Orleans,  and  probably  one  or 
more  of  the  other  cotton  ports,  in  which  case  I  presume  tiie 
blockade  will  be  at  once  raised  in  respect  of  the  ports  so  oo- 
copied,  and  thns  all  pretense  for  interference  from  Europe 
will  be  at  an  end.  If  this  can  be  done,  I  think  yon  will  be  s^e 
from  danger  from  this  side. 

Another  thing  I  hear  is  this— there  will  be  a  project  for 
malnTtg  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Delaware  into  free 
states,  by  a  guaranteed  compensation  for  the  400,000  slaves 
now  held  in  those  states.  If  they  consent  to  this,  and  your 
congress  resolves  to  do  it,  then  these  states  give  you  no  far- 
ther tronble  bat  become  thoron^y  for  the  Union,  and  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  your  course  with  respect 
to  the  slavery  question  in  the  insurgent  states.  Wherever  yonr 
forces  penetrate,  there  freedom  can  be  offered  to  the  n^ro. 

This  is  the  programme,  as  I  learn  from  a  quarter  which  I 
think  cannot,  and  I  am  sure  would  not  mislead  me.  Supposing 
the  worst  of  France  and  England, — I  hope  yonr  government 
may  be  in  advance  of  them— if  you  can  occupy  New  Orleans, 
and  offer  the  compensation  to  the  border  states,  I  think  it  will 
be  impossible  for  any  government  here  or  in  France  to  inter- 
fere, for  snch  interference  will  not  have  even  the  pretense  of 
the  injorionsness  of  the  blockade,  and  would  be  infamous  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  as  tending  to  the  restoration  and  per- 
petuation of  slavery. 

Mr.  Cobdm,  as  yon  probably  know,  wrote  to  Oeneral  Scott, 
before  the  Oeneral  left  Paris,  and  also  to  at  least  one  of  yonr 
eminent  men  in  Washington,  advising  that  the  blockade  should 
be  raised,  if  possible,  I  presume  the  preparations  at  home 
to  which  you  refer,  are  such  as  I  have  named,  and  consist 
mainly  of  the  occupation  of  the  cotton  ports.  Yon  may  rest 
assured  that  any  broad  proposition  from  your  govemmraot 
would  receive  great  support  here,  and  it  would  do  much  to 
separate  the  interests  of  England  and  France,  if  England 
refused  to  consent  to  it,  (because  France  has  always  been 
ready  to  accept  modifications  of  the  barbarities  of  naval  war- 
fare,) and  therefore  would  weaken  their  action  against  yon. 
Mach  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  yonr  government 
can  act. 

The  only  chance  of  evil  here  is  in  the  belief  which  the  Times 
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and  other  papers  have  created  that  the  we 
endless,  and  a  restoration  of  the  Union  impi 
show  strength  and  progress  within  the  next  i 
belief  will  he  shaken,  and  any  disposition  to 
will  be  to  a  large  extent  disposed  of. 

If  I  hear  aoTthing  worth  telling  yon,  I  wi 
few  days. 

Ever  yonrs  sincerely 


The  following  letter  was  written  after 
in  the  London  Morning  Post,  then  the  re< 
Lord  Palmerston.  Like  many  others,  M 
of  the  valne  of  the  Union  had  been  greatly 
course  of  events  during  the  two  years  pre' 
met  him  casually  in  Paris,  when  he  pi 
strongly  in  favor  of  ' '  letting  the  wayward 
(General  Scott's  expression— in  fact,  to  Ic 
retire  from  the  Union  and  set  up  for  them 
policy  and  a  good  riddance.  It  was  Mr.  U 
fortone  to  have  passed  most  of  his  adnlt  li 
Qs  an  inevitable  consequence,  he  received  1 
American  politics  meantime  mainly  from  i 
always  our  least  charitable  foreign  critic. 


UOTLET,  AHEBICAN  HZNIBTEB  PLEKIPOTEfrt 
TO  BIQEXOW 

Private  d  Confidential 

ViENB 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  received  yesterday  your  interesting  lett 
by  that  day's  post.  I  sent,  however,  a  num 
day's  journal  of  Vienna,  Die  Presse,  w 
article  on  our  affairs,  as  much  to  my  mind  ; 
to  yours.  This  newspaper  has  much  the 
of  any  daily  here— 30,000— is  very  well  ci 
eral,  and  always  remarkably  well  informed 
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OS  Aastentam  samvyers.  iSuaaM  yvm  -^t  a&ir  imtt  tit  tftos  artirie. 
auai  ttusifc  ji  v«rlli  itaiis^  tnaKbied  niite  FVi^vk  papers.  I 
tJjiuaJxl  W  telbbj  iliv  Bend,  lienaftcr.  «rt^ber  imuMheifr  that  maj 
MMumefnl  Lrt  site  kxtowittitiier t^ob «■■  and  maid  do  this. 
1  don't  kww  vittfliier  t>(«  read  Gcnaa.  If  mot.  I  vonld  ob- 
s^rre  ihut  tbcte  are  oioe  <9r  tw  pooals  tftot  ivqnmre  rorrertion 
in  the  artM-!I«-  eogt.  the  ictcBtSoa  of  ftrfnae-yoc^adiiip  New 
^frUiam  m  SfiMAm  of — vlivk  ut  eoarae  is  nonootse— and  tliere 
ar«  one  or  tiro  mlhaaam  to  PraiM«  vtixli  nni^t  be  suppressed. 

Id  regard  to  tine  number  of  I^rliastfiit  and  his  letter  be 
laaj  be  veil  informed  and,  doidvtless.  is.  as  to  party  istrignes 
in  KogUmd.  I  snqwct  that  be  is  qidte  vrong:  as  to  the  inteai- 
ti'iDS  of  Qte  TnaA  Gorenmient— altfaon^  yon  oo^t  to  be 
better  informed  than  L  I  had  a  kmg  talk  Testerday—two 
bonni  steady— with  the  Due  de  Gramont  (Freodi  Ambassador 
here).  That  tbey  hare  renumstnited  against  the  stone  sinking 
is  tme;  That  tliey  have  instnieted  M.  Mender'  that  they  will 
no  l<Hij;er  recognize  the  blockade  of  the  Sonthem  ports  is  not 
frii«— that  the  Frendi  and  English  governments  have  combined 
for<nbly  to  intervene  in  tmr  afbirs,  is  all  fudge.  That  the 
Emperor  in  his  speech  will  "denounce  the  mode  of  warfare 
Adopter]  by  the  North  as  barbarous"  etc.  etc.  the  Due  de  G-. 
does  not  believe.  Of  &is  one  point  however  we  shall  all  be 
able  to  jndge  very  soon. 

It  is  very  certain  that  France  wishes  to  put  an  raid  to  the 
war.  But  I  feel  certain  that  she  will  try  remonstrances,  offers 
of  mediation  and  negotiation,  before  resorting  to  violence.  If 
we  could  have  been  blown  sky  high  by  vulgar,  brutal  news- 
papers in  France  and  England,  or  by  the  speeches  of  ignorant, 
pafiKionate,  and  venal  members  of  Parliament— there  would 
have  been  nothing  left  of  us  by  this  time— but  I  doubt  if  either 
government  is  yet  prepared  to  make  war  upon  us  in  cold  blood. 
I  have  explained  very  fully  to  the  Ambassador  here  (who  is 
tin  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  most  amiable,  excellent 
porson)  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  ns  to  avoid  a  war  with 
France  or  England,  or  both,  if  they  declared  our  blockade  not 
binding,  and  that  we  should  accept  it,  even  tho'  min  and 
dtiHolation  stared  us  in  the  face,  because  we  should  see  in  such 
a  policy  the  determination  to  drive  us  into  a  war,  however  we 
might  wish  to  avoid  it.  He  has  promised  to  write  to  the 
)er6r  at  once,  and  commonicate  these  views.    He  is  an  old 
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and  very  intimate  friend  of  his  Majesty,  an 
dence  that  he  is  not  actuated  by  hostility  ti 
commented  on  the  insane  trash  that  is  talkec 
forever  the  port  of  Charleston,  by  blockadin 
of  several  channels,  and  of  characterizing  as 
that  of  the  Southern  ports,  watched,  and  to 
ships,  as  calmnny  and  falsehood  of  our 
Europe.  Nothing  however  will  save  us  mor 
against  foreign  interference,  except  nnque 
or  an  nneqnivocal  policy  as  to  slavery.  Ei 
against  an  emancipating  government.  She  i 
sider  the  U.  S.  A.  as  mnch  for  slavery  as  th 

In  regard  to  your  saggestion  about  my  ^ 
between  ourselves,  I  doubt  if  Adams  would  1 
like  to  appear  to  intrude  on  his  province.  B 
might  think  me  meddlesome.  As  to  the  ques 
land,  it  is  all  a  vile  intrigue  between  the  inf 
shall  make  the  most  capital  out  of  the  hati 
What  would  have  been  said  of  us  if  we  ha 
thing  as  to  suppress  and  lie  about  Seward 
November)  Nothing  could  be  more  disgraci 
hear  from  yon  soon. 

Best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow. 

Ever  sincerely  ; 

P.S.    Yon  observe  that  this  note  is  vertf 
quote  private  conversations— which  must 
kept  from  the  public. 


BXnrABD  TO  BtGELOW 

Confidential 

Dbpabtment  I 
Wabhinqto 
Sir: 

I  must  be  excused  for  disbelieving  that  tl 
ment  is  acting  so  perfidionsly  as  it  certain 
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information  given  you  by  your  friend  of  the  Press  in  Paris  is 
correct  I  know,  moreover,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  from 
London,  which  you  enclosed  to  me,  is  misled  very  widely  in 
regard  to  certain  facts  on  which  his  hateful  schemes  are  based. 

Of  course,  however,  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  the 
information,  and  whatever  prudence  and  wisdom  can  do  here 
will  be  done  to  prevent  the  design  it  purports  to  reveaL' 

Prospects  here  are  cheerful  and  enconraging.  We  are,  I 
think,  now  masters  of  the  praition,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  soon 
be  understood  in  Europe. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 


bkward  to  bigeldw 

Dbpabtkeitt  op  State, 

Wabhinqton,  Feby.  14, 1862. 
Sir: 

I  thank  you  for  your  diligence  and  attention  in  sending  to 
me  the  paper  drawn  by  M.  Qamier-PagSs,'  which  is  indeed 
very  able  and  very  interesting. 

Accept  my  thanks  also  for  yonr  own  paper  concerning  the 
stone  blockade. 

Judging  from  a  manifest  difference  in  the  tone  of  the 
European  Press,  and  that  of  the  representatives  of  European 
States  here,  on  exciting  topics,  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  mnch  of  what  is  said  in  London  and  Paris  is  designed  to 
quiet  interested  or  sinister  complaints  made  there,  without 
expecting  to  produce  effects  here.    But  this  is  confidential. 

Do  not  fail  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  M.  Oamier- 
Pag^s  for  his  generous  and  loyal  paper. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

^TbiB  WM,  I  tbink,  in  response  to  a  mmor  wliiclt  had  reached  me  of  a 
Beheme  of  the  Confedentte  refugees  in  Canads  to  take  sdrantage  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  conscription  lavs  of  New  York  to  tram  the  dty  of 
New  York. 

'  One  of  onr  wannest  friends  in  the  Corps  Ugislatif,  who  gave  his  impres- 
sion to  Mr.  Seward  of  the  best  wa^  to  eonnteract  in  Enrope  the  poUeies 
of  the  Imperial  Qovemment  in  relation  to  the  United  States. 
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BIQELOW  TO  SEWABD 

Consulate  of  the  XJxn  i 
Pa]  i 
Hon.  Wuuam  H.  Sbwabd, 

Sir: 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Slidell  h  i 
with  the  Emperor.    Mr.  Brown,  the  coi  ' 
London  Post,  showed  me  a  note  yesterdaj 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs   contai  I 
to  this  effect,  "If  Mr.  Slidell  has  been 
Emperor,  it  was  a  private  act  and  he  has  n  < 
an  official  or  public  character."    Mr.  Bi  i 
from  the  note  and  from  a  conversation,  whi 
wards,  that  the  Emperor  did  receive  Slide  '. 
the  North  would  not  conquer  the  South,  a  : 
was  ready  to  offer  Europe  unconditional  fr  ■ 

The  rest  of  the  conversation,  so  far  as  '. 
commonplace  rbodomontade  about  the  wea  ■ 
repressed  prosperity  of  the  South,  only  wa  i 
to  develop  itself.  I  hope  yon  may  have 
accoont  of  thib  interview  from  a  more  dire(  I 
Tears  very  Besj  i 


In  the  following  communication  will  be 
which  should  have  been  an  objection  to  a  B 
coontenancing  a  separation  of  the  Lonisia 
the  rest  of  the  Union. 

It  was  sent  to  me  with  a  letter  from  a  gen 
unknown  to  me,  signed,  "Yours  in  our  conn 
SON  Penpield,"  and  dated  ""Washington,  F< 
with  the  reqnest:  "to  give  it  to  such  a  papei 
yon  may  think  the  best  to  reach  the  ears  o: 
or  the  widest  dissemination  among  the  peop 

As  the  laws  are  silent  between  embattle( 
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see  azT  adractue  in  offering  t^  paper  <o  tfae  FroteiL  pivB. 
evvB  if  icre  of  its  aceeptanee.  wti:!h  I  was  n.;:;  h^l  t£*  p»;^ 
ttmtd  to  be  we^  taken  bj  Mr.  Pcafieid. 


rULTCE  ASS  THE  mn  9TATES 

Frmmai  pnHmAd  rtcmfmtimf  m  SamihgrM  Camftdtrwnf  hf  tht  Trwttff 
ceAty  Lowimmmu.     Tht  8UU  a/  Imuhm  nr^rU  t*  m  Ttrritmiti 

Is  A«  1st  Artioe  of  tk  tn«^  of  UGS.  br  vfc^4  lAOHBa  vas 
ceded  b>  tlw  U.  States,  are  thew  wovda.  '*TW  Fii^  CohbI  of  tfee 
FriE^  Tf^  -±.ix.  deHma  b>  gin  b>  Ae  U.  Stxta  a  itroc^  pnnf  of 
bia  trjs/ia^j:^.  <k<h  hcRbr  cok  to  tbe  U.  Stata  in  the  na^  (4  the 
VrecA  tr^-i'iii';  trmvx^t  Mad  id  fell  auiuc%utj  ibe  ^ud  tsribsy. 
WTlb  aH  i£s  ri^feta  asd  tp'pirteaMBttm" ;  aad  in  Art.  3d.  *'TW  idnfas- 
tanti  of  the  ceded  birribjCT-  ikall  be  iacorporstcd  in  tbe  Vmiom  oi  tbe 
U.  StaSea  acd  adsiirvd,  aa  aocn  aa  poaaiMe  aeBordisc  to  tbe  priaefpjes 
<rf  tbe  Fcdoal  Caa^itatifio.  to  tbe  tnjarsaait  cf  aO  tfe  rigbtx.  ad- 
yaitigjii  and  "■"■^^^^t*"  of  '■rtr»w«  of  tbe  U.  Statea." 

Hart'/^je.  bis  wuntMrj  or  ■inirtTT  of  tbe  pcblie  Titainij.  sp- 
pocitcd  bj-  Bcnaparte  to  oe^Xiale  witb  oar  aicsten  f>v  tbe  mie  of 
Lccisana.  ttils  m  that  Naiir.4ecD  witb  bis  a»n  band  drvw  cp  tbs  3d 
Article^  Sbcn^  Fracee  Kcagcne  tbe  a»«aEed  Cxiffdoae;  it  wO  be 
in  euctrxicntiAii  of  the  tnatj.  far  tbe  States  of  Loajsana  aad  Ar^ 
kaoaaa  *xt  p4rt  of  !!:«  Locinsita  rnnhit.  Ae  f  jtt^g  comi:^  botb 
bacb»  r.f  t!:«  )f3KK;:-pi  Eirw.  Botb  "inhafcrtanta"  aa-i  '•terrii'iry" 
are  coci".  ^:>>d.  azd  if  we  trjok  inta  tbe  bistaeT-  of  tbe  De^tiat>n  aa  it 
prrmremed  we  ind  that  it  waa  tbe  tfrrit/^ry  as  a  baaii  for  aft^  pi'PB- 
Uti'-n  acd  power  ■>««  tbaa  tbe  tben  aaaD  nomber  of  tbe  people  for 
»ibvia  stipulation  and  pruinuao  were  made  br  tbe  Fint  CoaaaL  Nor 
was  it  tt*  cvvc^  coQsideratioo— tbe  ♦15/.«>j.'XO  waa  a  nere  tride  in 
tbe  csttiaatfon  of  NapoleoB  for  tbe  yivstalj,  Wbat.  then,  waa  tbe 
great  pTirp<«e  io  bia  ausd?  Tbe  C  Statea  bad  aab^  ocir  for  tbe 
iaUcd  of  i^leaoa.  Maxboix  waa  in  dally  eomnnmieatioa  witb  Napo- 
Uon  aa  to  tbe  pro^reai  of  tbe  mgottatwo-  We  reeite  a  few  w^tmLea 
From  tbe  Frnt  Coasol  wbicb  Varboise  pvca  as.  ''Tbe  priceiples  of 
a  asfitiuie  scpreiaaej  are  sobiaaiie  of  ooe  of  tbe  noblest  rigbta  tbat 
,  nature,  aeiec^e  and  genfos  bare  Kroied  to  man.  I  mean  tbe  right  of 
trateraing  e*<ei7  m*  witb  aa  tnoeb  liberty  aa  tbe  bird  C5ea  tbnragh  Ae 
air;  <rf  w^fcTwy  oae  of  the  war^  wind^  *'•-*■*—  and  prodsirtioaa  of 
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the  globe;  of  bringins  near  to  one  anotber,  by 
nations  that  have  been  separated  since  the  ere 
civilizatioa  into  regions  that  are  a  prey  to  ignora 
This  is  what  England  wonld  usurp  over  all  other 
cipate  nations  from  the  commercial  tyraqny  of  £□£ 
to  balance  her  influence  by  a  maritime  power  that  i 
her  rival ;  that  power  is  tiie  U.  States.  The  Engli 
of  all  the  riches  of  the  world.  I  shall  be  oseful  to 
if  I  can  prevent  their  ruling  America  as  they  r< 
"If  I  should  regulate  my  terms  according  to  the 
regions  to  the  U.  States  the  indemnity  would  have 
the  treaty  was  signed  Napoleon  said,  "This  ace 
strengthens  forever  the  power  of  the  U.  States,  an< 
to  England  a  msritime  rival  that  will  sooner  oi 
pride."  Here  we  have  the  developed  idea— a  bdi 
Western  continent.  The  vast  territory  ceded  wai 
element  of  that  power. 

Sovereignty  and  eminent  domain  passed  to  tfai 
was  not  the  intention  or  spirit  of  the  treaty  that  t 
ever  pass  from  the  U.  States  to  any  other  govemTM 
ishing  a  particle  of  the  balance  power,  least  of  all 
ever  intervene  to  the  disruption  of  the  great  i 
bring  a  wilderness  of  a  million  of  aqoare  miles, 
"Union"  was  not  the  work  of  a  day;  it  require 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  mouth  to  its  sourt 
with  flourishing  members,  of  large  area,  and  ano 
rear,  six  in  all.  These  States,  however,  excluding 
Minnesota  the  remnant  of  the  old  Northwest  Territo 
square  miles  erected  into  States,  leaving  yet  of  the 
470,000  square  miles.  The  Constitution  of  the 
declares,  "We  the  represeutatives  of  the  people  of 
territory  or  country  ceded  under  the  name  of  Loui 
made  at  Paris  on  Uie  30th  of  April,  1803,  betweei 
France  contained  in  the  following  limits,"  &e. 
territory  of  Arkansas  on  forming  a  Constitution 
of  admission  into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  U.  States 
tent  with  the  Federal  Constitntion,  and  by  virti 
cession,  by  France  to  the  U.  States,  of  the  Provi 
We  see  with  what  tenacity  these  two  now  rebel  Ste 
visions  of  the  above  treaty,  for  entering  the  Un 
enabling  Act  of  Congress  for  the  people  of  Orlean 
a  Constitution  imposed  prohibitions  against  obati 
sissippi  River,  and  in  the  act  of  admission  to  the  T 
from  the  ordinance  of  1787,  "Provided  it  shall  b 
tion  upon  which  the  said  State  is  incorporated  i 
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the  river  Mississippi  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters  mnning 
into  the  same  or  the  Otdf  of  Mexico  shall  be  forever  free  as  well  to 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  said  State  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  States 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  the  U.  States."  Here  we 
remark  that  the  signal  manner  in  which  she  has  violated  and  broken 
these  conditions  l^islates  her  ont  of  the  Union  into  her  territorial 
condition,  which  would  be  consummated  by  a  declarative  act  of 
Congress.  Some  others  of  the  rebelUoiu  States  are  in  the  same 
category. 

When  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  U.  States  it  had  been  under  the 
fostering  care,  alternately,  of  France  and  Spain  near  a  century,  and 
at  its  cession  in  1803  the  amount  of  exports  from  N.  Orleans  accord- 
ing to  President  Jefferson  was  less  than  $2,000,000  the  previous  year. 
In  a  little  over  half  a  century  from  its  first  possession  by  the  U.  States, 
saying  nothing  of  the  vast  traffic  carried  on  between  upper  river 
towns  and  the  exports  from  the  Mississippi  valley  through  the  Lakes, 
the  receipts  of  produce  alone  at  N.  Orleans  for  1860  according  to  the 
annual  trade  tables  were,  in  value,  but  a  little  short  of  $200,000,000. 
The  immense  trade  of  the  grandest  river  of  the  globe,  a  trade  of  greater 
magnitude  than  that  of  any  other  river,  has  been  suddenly  devastated 
with  a  ruin  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  Apocalyptic  Babylon.  Such 
a  blow  cannot  fall  without  producing  a  shock  to  the  trade  of  mari- 
time nations  if  not  as  terrific,  scarcely  less  wide-spread  than  was  the 
financial  tornado  of  1857,  that  swept  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Bos- 
phoms. 

The  tj.  States  have  been  sedulously  carrying  ont  in  good  faith  the 
uttermost  demands  of  the  treaty;  nor  can  they,  if  they  would,  yield 
the  sovereignty  of  any  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to  Confederate 
States  or  devise  it  to  any  other  government  and  keep  good  faith  with 
France.  The  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  have  broken  the  most 
sacred  stipulations  with  the  U.  States,  and  their  own  broken  State 
Constitutions  are  the  badges  of  their  treachery  and  falsehood. 

It  was  dnring  the  Crimean  war  that  the  harvest  of  France  failed 
in  1855  and  Louis  Napoleon  sent  orders  to  a  French  hous&in  St.  Louis 
to  purchase  wheat.  The  large  shipments  of  breadstuffs  from  the  Lakes 
to  England  and  France  and  to  supply  the  allied  armies  in  the  Black 
Sea  were  tnterrnpted  by  the  close  of  navigation ;  but  in  December  the 
large  "Orleans"  boats  of  2000  tons  were  carrying  the  wheat  bought  on 
the  above  order  down  the  river  by  a  winter  voyage.  This  great  avenue, 
the  Mississippi,  to  the  grain  fields  of  the  northwest  is  now  closed  by  the 
rebels.  Will  France  side  with  the  rebel  States  when  those  same  grain 
fields  have  sent  ^e  past  season  large  supplies  by  the  Lakes  to  the  whole 
Atlantic  continental  coast  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Elbef 

English  historians  and  writers  tell  ns  that  it  was  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine  and  the  spinning^jenny,  and  others  yet  that  it  was  the 
cotton  manufacture  that  enabled  England  to  carry  on  her  wars  directly 
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and  by  sabsidieB  to  the  OTerthrow  of  Napoleon.  Sot 
Bay  that  behind  these  the  true  cause  waa  Cotton 
averred  by  aome  that  the  object  of  a  Southern  C  i 
tablish  greater  safeguards  to  slavery,  and  by  o 
monopoly  of  cotton,  we  must  also  add  that  the  p<   . 
of  the  Mississippi  is  the  vital  power.    Without  this    i 
gone.    This  is  the  pivot  point.    It  was  so  in  the  a   ; 
Burr ;  of  Spanish  and  French  intentions  to  found, 
a  vast  empire  centring  apon  the  same  point.    T 
of  John  Law  one  htmdred  and  fifty  years  ago,  ■% 
to  his  aid  the  entire  forces  of  the  banking  systi  i 
merged  all  the  Foreign  Companies  of  trade,  tl 
kingdom,   foreign  and   iatemal,   to   increase   the 
splendor  and  glory  of  the  one  Company,  "the  Com}  ■ 
the  Mississippi  Company."    The  ioSatiou  which  p 
in  view  of  prospective  if  not  present  wealth  made 
but  the  more  terrible.    What  is  that  principle  of  i  I 
and  anon  holds  men  spellbound  as  they  look  upon 
of  that  golden  key  of  the  Mississippi  river  t   Will  F 
ing  the  treaty,  thwart  the  intentions  and  wishes  o: 
First  Consul! 

WAsmHGTOif,  FebniKry  21,  1882. 


biqelow  to  sewabd 

Fasib, 

HOK.  WiLLIAH  H.  SbWABD, 

Sir: 
The  pregnant  and  very  able  debate  in  tl 
addreBB  of  the  Emperor  has  been  brougbt  t 
ahttost  nnanimons  adoption  of  the  Govemmei 
was  anticipated.  But  one  layman  voted  again 
vantages  of  a  onion  of  the  temporal  and 
under  the  Bame  crown,  I  venture  to  say,  were 
under  circnmstances  better  calculated  to  Beci 
appreciation  of  the  Catholic  world.  It  was 
from  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  the  i 
disposed  to  neglect  no  efforts  to  create  a  ] 
which  would  sustain  it  in  departing  from  the 
IB  exhausting  Italy,  and  keeping  all  Europe  in 
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Isluiess,  menacing  incalculable  distress  and  mischief  at  no 
distant  day. 

The  proposal  to  add  Montanban*  to  the  ranks  of  the  no- 
bility, which  led  to  a  somewhat  serions  collision  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  has  been  settled  by  Im- 
perial concessions.  I  onderstand  that  the  Emperor  yielded 
through  no  good  feeling  towards  the  Corps  Legislatif  nor  from 
any  indisposition  on  his  part  to  try  conclusions  with  them,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  reports  which  came  to  him  from  the 
department  of  war.  The  ofiBcera  were  almost  unanimously 
against  the  proposal,  bo  unpopular  is  Montauban  among  them. 
The  story  about  the  pearl  necklaces  is  sheer  stuff.  There  was 
but  one  necklace  in  question  and  that  was  pronounced  by  the 
highest  authority  on  such  questions  to  be  worth  not  exceeding 
50,000  francs  as  jewelry.  The  demonstration  of  the  Army 
however  is  a  very  significant  symptom  and  has  encouraged  all 
the  elements  of  disaffection  here  immensely. 

I  send  by  this  mail  a  copy  of  M.  Benan's  discours  at  the 
Collie  of  France,  which  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  course. 
To  the  action  of  the  government  on  this  subject  is  attributed, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  unsettled  feeling,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  and  which  has  become  so  serious  as  to  lead  to  numer- 
ous arrests  and  some  apprehension  of  public  disturbance.  I 
have  no  idea  that  there  is  any  real  misunderstanding  between 
M.  Beuan  and  the  Imperial  government.  The  Emperor  wanted 
to  have  said  just  what  the  Professor  did  say,  without  being 
made  responsible  at  Borne  for  the  saying  of  it  M.  Benan  has 
long  been  under  the  patronage  'of  the  Emperor ;  he  visited  the 
East  some  years  ago  specially  charged  by  him  to  report  upon 

'Uontanban  had  Beired  in  Afiies  and  beeune  a  general  of  divirion  in 
1855.  In  1660  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expeditionaiy  corps  sent 
to  revenge  the  violation  of  the  Treat;  of  Tientsin.  He  put  the  Chinese 
ann;  to  fli^t,  and  with  his  victorions  troops  entered  Peking  on  the  12th 
of  October  and  eompelted  the  Chinese  Government  to  submit  to  a  peace 
on  onerous  terms.  His  marvellons  success  was  unhappily  soiled  by  the  Bcan- 
dalons  pillage  of  the  Snnuner  Palace.  The  Emperor  immediately  recom- 
pensed him  by  making  him  a  Senator,  and  on  bis  return  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Count  of  Palikao.  The  Emperor  tried  to  make  the  Corps  L^is- 
latif  vote  him  an  endowment.  The  proposition,  however,,  waa  received 
with  such  coolness  that  he  withdrew  it.  The  Emperor  found  the  means, 
nevertheless,  of  testifying  bis  gratitude  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  It  was 
discovered  at  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  that  the  som  of  589,500  franea 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  war  indemnity  imposed  upon  China,  and  given  to 
the  new  Count  of  Palikao,  by  order  of  me  Emperor. 


RENAN-COBDEN 

the  topography  of  those  parts  of  Asia  ilh 
arms— the  Emperor  is  occupied  upon  a  life 
Oaal— and  it  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Emj 
day  that  he  received  this  profesaorsliip. 
character  of  his  address  was  well  known 
himself  anticipated  what  occurred.  Abou 
her,  was  sent  to  Borne  at  the  Emperor's 
book,  which  was  published  and  printed  at 
pense  and  suppressed  by  the  Emperor's  po 
days  after  it  was  announced,  but  not  until 
issued  to  enable  all  Frenchmen,  who  con 
under  the  stimulus  given  to  public  curiof 
interference.  I  fancy  that  the  suspension  o: 
resulted  from  a  desire  to  make  a  conspicm 
spect  for  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Chi 
daily  dealt  by  him  against  its  temporal  po 
the  more  weight.' 

'While  Ifr.  Cobden  wu  n^otiatuig  the  treaty  ol 
in  1860,  he  bad  his  lodgings  vith  a  l^y  who  woa  tl 
bia  valued  Lancashire  friends.  Her  boose  waa  fre 
claaa  of  literary  and  seientifle  people.  In  calling 
Mr.  Cobdea,  I  was  praented  to  a  eompantively 
clerical  costome  and  tonsured  bead,  whom  I  took  fc 
that  the  reason  assigned  for  presenting  me  was  t 
niece  of  Ary  ScheSer,  the  artist,  thon^  he  had  a 
liebed  "L'Histoire  Q^n£rale  des  Langnes  Sfmitiquc! 
tribntor  to  the  Beviie  dai  Deux-MondeB  in  articles 
toire  Reli^euae"  and  "Essais  de  Morale  et  de  Crit 
was  Ernest  R«nan. 

Bis  connection  by  marriage  with  Ary  Sebefler, 
circle  his  chief  claim  to  social  distinction.  He  h  i 
priest,  but,  largely  through  the  influence  of  his  f: 
careful  study  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  he  aba 
substituted  human  science  for  Christianity  as  hii 
years  1860  and  1863  he  made  the  expedition  in  the 
of  the  Emperor,  and  while  in  Oalilee  eonceived  tli 
publications  entitled  "Lee  Origines  dn  Christianism ' 
Vie  de  J^sus,"  published  in  1863 ;  "Les  Apotres,"  in  3 : 
"L'Antechrist"  and  "Marc-Aurftle,"  and  the  other  w<  i 
as  a  writer  and  his  weakness  as  a  thinker  rest  to-di 
thinker,  because  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War  1 1 
upon  all  the  opinions  which  he  had  at  different  time  i 

On  his  return  from  his  trip  to  the  East  he  was 
Hebrew,  Cbaldaic  and  Syriac  languages  of  the  C<  • 
bia  first  lecture  he  had  the  hardihood  to  speak  of 
eomparabk.  However  it  mt^  be  now,  Fans  was  a  < 
the  divinitr  of  Christ  denied  in  an  institution  supj  < 
The  manifeatatioDa  of  opposition,  both  from  the  ! 
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Yon  will  find  in  the  Constitutiotmel  a  copy  of  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  American  affairs,  which  will  be  moved  bj  the 
opposition.  It  will  not  pass,  bat  a  month  ago  it  wonld  not  have 
been  offered. 

The  French  Oovemment  expects  and  I  think  wonld  not  be 
very  nnwilling  to  see  us  impose  an  export  dnty  of  two  or  three 
cents  upon  cotton.  It  would  be  the  most  refined  way  of  making 
John  Bull  pay  for  the  mnsic  to  which  he  has  been  dancing  for 
the  last  year,  and  anything  that  plagues  him  is  popular  in 
Prance.  Snch  a  step  would  compel  England  to  surrender  her 
East-Indian  market  for  cotton  goods  to  New  England  or  to 
propose  protective  duties.  It  wonld  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  see  whether  her  government  could  turn  as  sharp 
a  comer  against  free  trade  as  It  did  against  the  right  of  search 
a  few  months  ago. 

There  is  a  general  anticipation  here  now  of  a  coonter-revoln- 
tion  in  the  Cotton  States  and  the  surrender  of  Johnstone's 
command  is  pretty  conclusiye  evidence  of  it.  The  Secessionists 
here  say,  that  Floyd  and  Pillow  ought  to  be  hung  for  running 
away  and  Johnstone  for  surrendering.  There  are  many  South- 
em  people  here,  however,  who  have  passed  for  Secessionists, 
who  have  not  been  in  as  good  spirits  this  winter  as  since  the 
recent  news  from  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

If  you  have  any  favors  to  ask  of  France,  now  is  the  time  to 
present  them  on  the  condition  of  repealing  or  reducing  our 
duties  on  wine  and  silk  and  one  or  two  other  articles,  which  are 
not  produced  in  the  U.  S.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the. 
Emperor  would  be  most  happy  to  be  asked  to  draw  the  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  of  the  two  governments  closer. 
If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  tonnage  dues  alone  it  would  be  a 
great  relief. 

Tonrs  very  respectfully 

psrtieB,  were  so  violent  that  ht§  eonna  wu  ■nsponded,  and  not  long  after  tlia 
lectnreBhip  itself  was  suppresBfld. 

The  lut  time  I  met  M.  Renan  was  as  a  gnest  of  Hippolrte  Taine  in  the 
winter  of  1890.  He  had  become  very  atout  and,  like  Taine  in  his  later 
days,  tria  riactiotmaire.  He  no  longer  believed  that  the  French  could  govern 
themaelves,  but  that  they  needed  to  be  governed.  He  seemed  also  to  have 
began  to  realize  that  he  was  approaching  the  close  of  une  vie  tnanquie;  that 
as  a  theologian  he  bad  wasted  his  days  in  trying  to  extract  mmbeamB  from 
cncmnbers,  and  that  if  his  works  were  to  insnre  him  any  post-mortem  fame, 
it  would  be  as  a  literary  artist,  bnt  not  as  either  a  philoeopher  or  historiao. 


EXILE  FOB  MASON  AND  SIj] 


SirWABC  TO  BIOBLOW 

Unofficial 

Washington, 
M^  dear  Mr.  Bigelow, 

I  hope  it  is  tme  that  the  person  has  had  th 
the  Emperor  and  held  [illegible]  to  what  ii 
effect  of  Qiia  cooTersation.  It  can  do  no  han 
Capitalists  and  Bankers  are  now  retiring  to 
safety,  the  New  Orleans  Capitalists  and  Ban 
envying  Mr.  Slidell  &  his  tronblesome  es 
country. 

Faithfully  yonra 


BEWABD  TO  BIGELOW 

Washinoton,  I 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  yonr  note  concemiiig  M.  Billanlt*. 
pression  is  fnlly  understood  here. 

Oar  affairs  continue  prosperous,  the  e^ 
create  a  pnzzle  and  a  little  solicitude.  But 
iron  clad  steamers,  and  build  them  quicker,  ai 
up  completely. 

Mr.  Mason's  town  of  Wiachester  has  falle 

Mr.  Slidell 's  greater  city  is  likely  to  come  in 

will  find  their  exile  convenient  thoa;^  inglori 

Faithfully  y 

'Beferrmg  to  Hr.  Brown's  npoit  of  an  intervien 
the  Emperor. 
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GBOBGB  BANCBOFI  TO  BIGEUnr 

N«w  Tom,  March  25, 1862. 

Odt  Secessionists  die  luuxl :  the  pro-slavery  feeling  is  at  this 
moment  stron^r  than  ever,  and  I  do  not  yet  see  how  we  are  to 
restore  nnion  feeling.  I  look  forward  to  a  more  angry  collision 
of  opinion  than  ever  on  the  snhject  of  the  negro;  and  a  mad- 
ness in  favor  of  slavery,  that  will  not  reason,  and  perhaps  that 
will  not  remain  at  peace. 

Best  r^ards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow.    I  am  ever,  dear  Bigelow, 
Very  faithfully  yonra 


BiaELOWTO  SEWABD 

Fabis,  March  27, 1862. 
Dear  Sir: 

Jodge  Enstis  called  at  onr  Consulate  on  Monday  on  hehslf 
of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Slidel)  to  make  an  appointment  with  me  for  the 
ezecntioD  of  a  deed  to  some  real  estate  in  Iowa  and  in  Wis- 
consin to  a  Mr.  Bay  of  Boston.  It  appeared  from  Mr.  Enstis' 
statemmt  and  from  the  deed,  that  Mr.  Slidell  had  conveyed  his 
interest  in  the  property  in  May,  1861,  to  Barlow  and  Belmont 
of  New  York  or  either  of  them,  in  tmst  to  convey  to  purchas- 
ers, and  the  main  purpose  of  the  new  conveyance  was  to  convey 
Mrs.  Slidell 's  dower-right  and  also  to  confirm  the  title  derived 
hy  Mr.  Bay  through  the  trustee.  Mr.  Enstis  also  conpled  his 
application  with  the  request,  that  I  wonld  meet  the  parties, 
when  convenient  for  me,  at  Vandenbro^  Bros. '  bankii^  honse, 
which  is  in  the  same  edifice  with  my  ofiSce.  This  proposition 
of  course  I  declined  very  promptly  and  gave  Mr.  Enstis  to 
understand,  that  even  if  it  were  more  convement  for  Mrs. 
Slidell  to  rendezvous  at  the  bankers '  than  at  my  office— which  it 
was  not,— there  were  other,  public  considerations,  which  would 
deny  me  the  pleasure  of  extending  to  her  any  such  courtesy. 
He  then  promised  to  call  the  next  day  and  did  so,  accompanied 


THE  FATAL  BLOW  TO  WOOD 

by  the  parties.  Our  interview  was  with 
caoce.  No  alluBion  was  made  to  American 
their  mindfl  were  somewhat  preoccupied  w 
retreat  of  the  Confederate  Army  from  M 
just  arrived.  The  day  before,  Eustis  a 
President's  proclamation  about  purchasii 
thought  the  question  of  compensation  won 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury.  1 
was  to  be  presumed  from  the  nature  of  thi 
had  been  made  with  the  approval  of  Slav* 
question  would  solve  itselJF,  and  at  all  ev< 
cheaper  artillery  than  powder  and  balls. 

Mr.  Weed,  who  ia  now  in  Paris,  mentior 
lands  conveyed  by  Mr.  Slidell  were  some  ' 
tain  railroad  charters  granted  hy  Congres 

Apropos  of  the  President's  Proelan 
rather,  about  redeeming  the  slaves,  whicl 
has  removed  much  distrust  of  out  motivei 
seen  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Brougham  1 
24th,  from  which  I  am  permitted  to  take 
graph: 

"What  a  sad  state  of  things  in  Americi 
no  hope  of  this  last  move  (slavery)  succee 
unquestiDnably  right  to  try  it" 

It  all  depends  upon  what  his  Lordship 
ing."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  suppose, 
tant  step  in  the  right  direction,  though, 
whole  jonmey.  Within  an  hour  after  t 
the  devastating  visit  of  the  Merrimac  in 
the  9th  and  10th  the  fate  of  wooden  vessel 
forever.'  The  revelations  of  that  day  wi! 
pensive  to  the  o&er  maritime  powers,  th 
were  to  us,  for  every  dockyard  will  be  pu1 
in  plating  everything  that  carries  gnns. 

'  For  a  most  excellent  acconnt  of  tbe  battle  of  thi 
see  Nicolay  and  Hay's  Life  of  Lincoln,  Vol.  V,  pj 
qnote  the  following  paragraph:  "Counted  merely 
giveo,  it  was  a  drawn  battle.  But,  practically,  : 
providential  in  its  sudden  relief  and  immense  rei 
Monitor.  The  wbole  event  was  atUI  broader  in  its  i 
battle  in  Hampton  Rosda  changed  the  conditions  c 
whole  world." 
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The  impression  here  is  nniversal  that  peace  will  be  restored 
by  June, — it  is  derived  of  courBe  not  from  American  authori- 
ties, but  I  presmne  from  the  French  government  who  desire  to 
qniet  the  pnblic  mind  as  mnch  as  possible  in  regard  to  trade 
and  to  encourage  merchants  to  send  in  orders  to  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Yours,  &c. 


BIOELOW  TO  HABOBEATES 

Pabis,  April  3rd,  1862. 


My  dear  Mr.  Hargreaves: 


TJnfortmiately  we  have  given  yonr  Ck)vt.  a  new  pretext  for 
spending  more  money  on  the  Navy.  The  battle  of  Hampton 
roads  was  what  might  be  termed,  ia  sporting  phrase,  an  eye- 
opener  to  all  the  world.  If  your  fleet  however  had  gone  out  as 
was  proposed,  to  open  our  blockade  and  take  Portland,  they 
might  have  got  their  experience  in  a  more  expensive  way.  It 
is  not  likely  your  Qovt.  would  have  sent  a  single  vessel  that  a 
ship  like  the  Monitor  could  not  have  sunk  in  twenty  minutes. 
Does  this  revelation  make  the  war  party  any  wiser!  The 
Times  certainly  sings  more  gently  of  late.  The  fact  is  that 
that  event  teaches  all  nations  that  in  the  work  of  destruction 
tiie  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong  nor  the  race  to  the  swift. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  full  of  solicitude  about  onr  own  ports. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  are  not  more  vessels  like  the 
Merrimac  lurking  in  the  Southern  waters,  ready  or  getting 
ready  to  pounce  upon  our  unprotected  navy.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  adiaire  the  ability  displayed  by  the  rebels  in  the  use  of 
their  limited  resources  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  with 
many  of  the  best  officers  of  our  Army  and  Navy  to  counsel 
with,  they  have  overlooked  the  advantage  which  a  few  iron 
clad  boats  at  New  Orleans  and  other  ports  on  the  gulf  would 
give  them.  It  is  reported  here  that  they  had  one  built  in  Eng- 
land and  sent  out,  but  the  evidence  is  not  yet  conclusive.  We 
shall  soon  be  ready  for  any  contingency  of  that  sort  but  mean- 
time we  cannot  but  feel  anxious.    This  danger  out  of  the  way 


m 
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the  prospects  of  a  speedy  peace  are  exc<  I 
what  looks  to  the  rebels  like  a  chance  o 
them  in  the  field  half  an  hour.    When  th 
become  disabused  of  the  impression  whic  i 
Columbus  and  Nashville  show  were  quite   , 
property  would  be  appropriated  by  our  i 
pensation,  I  think  they  will  be  more  dispc  i 
son.     Hitherto  there  has  been  no  way 
assurance  to  them.    Now  however  the  p 
who  will  be  credible  witnesses  in  Alabama  i 
Loaisiana  and  in  fact  throughout  the  Sout  i 
and  disposed  to  disabuse  their  Sonthem  f  i 
which  is  so  destructive  to  their  property  ai  i 
reconciliation.    It  is  to  be  hoped  and  I  1 1 
that  the  experience  by  the  Tennesseans,  of 
our  army  to  private  property,  may  preven 
tion  of  the  crops  to  any  considerable  extent , 
Yours,  &C. 


8BWAED  TO  BIGBLOW 

Unofficial  and  Confidenti : 

dxpabtubnt  c 
Wabhingt 
Sir: 

The  account  of  the  domestic  troubles  c 
emment  which  you  have  given  me  in  you. 
is  very  interesting. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  probable  that  disc( 
ripen  into  Bevolntion  in  France,  and  indei 
not.  The  interest  of  France,  like  our  own, 
in  Europe  would  bring  various  complical 
We  could  not  sympathize,  and  jet  revolul 
they  had  claims  upon  us,  because  they  wou] 
our  cause. 

The  Government  could  make  itself  stro 
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snmption  of  the  relationB  towards  the  United  States  which  it 
maintained  before  it  lent  its  nnnecessary  recognition  to  the 
insurgents  as  a  belligerent  x>ower.  But  even  the  Emperor 
finds  it  difScalt,  I  sappose,  to  retrace  an  erroneous  step  in 
Administration. 

It  is  strange  to  think  how  thoughtlessly  he  has  hazarded  a 
valuable  friendship. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  ser^mt 


JUDAH  PETEB  BENJAUIN'  TO  JOHN  SLIDELL 

Confidential 

Dbpabthent  op  State, 

BicEHOND,  April  12tli,  1862. 
No.  3. 
Sin 

A  reference  to  the  despatches  of  my  predecessor  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  the^  are  quite  so  definite  on  one  or  two.  points  as  may  be 
desirable  in  order  to  place  yon  folly  in  potsesaion  of  the  President 'a 
views. 

It  is  of  coarse  quite  impossible  at  this  distance  and  with  communica- 
tions so  imperfect,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  extent  to  which  the  Gov- 
eroment  of  the  Emperor  may  be  committed  by  the  underBtanding 
reported  to  exist  between  Frwice  and  England  on  the  subject  of  our 
affairs.  There  are  however  certain  points  on  which  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  are  so  distinct,  if  not  conflicting,  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  scarcely  suppose  his  imperial  Majesty  so  far  to  have  relin- 
quiahed  his  right  of  independent  action  as  to  be  entirely  precluded 
from  entering  into  any  commercial  conventionB  whatever.  If  there- 
fore the  impression  of  the  President  be  not  ill-founded,  you  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  effect  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  certain  commercial 
advantages  to  be  accorded  to  the  French  people.  On  this  hypothesis, 
I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  views  of  this  Government.  As  a  general 
rule  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  our  relations  with  all  countries 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  common  focvting;  that  our  commercial 
intercourse  should  be  as  free  as  is  compatible  with  the  neces- 

^Benjunio  ma  bom  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  1812,  of  JewiRh  parenta,  who  em- 
igrated to  New  Orleans  In  181S.  He  was  a  loldier  of  fortiute  politically.  Pree- 
laaot  Davis  appointed  him  hia  Secretary  of  State.  At  the  fall  of  the  Confede- 
racy he  took  refuge  in  London,  where  he  died. 
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taty  of  raiflinff  nrenne  from  moderate  daties  at 
the  exceptional  position  which  we  now  ocenpy,  stn 
against  an  enemy  whose  vastly  superior  resouro 
material  of  war  place  vb  at  great  disadvantage, 
mary  importance  to  neglect  no  means  of  open 
thereby  obtaining  the  articles  most  needed  for  the 
If  therefore  by  a  convention,  conceding  to  the  i 
right  of  introdacing  French  prodocts  into  this  c 
for  a  certain  defined  period,  it  were  possible  to  : 
ment  of  the  policy  hitherto  pnnoed,  of  acquiei 
diction  placed  by  the  Northern  Government  on  c 
states,  the  President  would  approve  of  your  i 
treaty  on  anch  a  basis.  With  your  enlai^ied  e 
affairs  and  thoroogh  acquaintance  with  the  resouj 
necessities  of  the  South,  the  President  does  not  c 
enter  into  any  detailed  instmotions  in  relation  t 
a  treaty. 

There  is  however  one  contingency  to  be  tan 
might  not  feel  at  liberty  to  eommit  this  govemm 
therefore  proper  to  anticipate.  It  is  well  uni 
exists  at  present  a  temporary  embarrassment  in  th 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  deterring  thai 
initiating  a  policy  likely  to  superinduce  the  nee 
peditions.  If  under  these  circumstances  you  si 
inquiry  be  able  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  gra 
defraying  the  expenses  of  such  expeditions  woul 
ing  any  obstacle  to  an  arrangement  or  understa 
peror,  yoa  are  at  liberty  to  ester  into  eagagen 
In  such  event  the  agreement  would  take  the  f  om  i 
to  this  country,  by  a  stipulation  to  deliver  on  thit 
ber  of  bales  of  cotton  to  be  received  by  the  mercht 
at  certain  designated  porta.  In  this  manner  on 
bales  of  cotton  of  500  pounds  each,  costing  t1: 
$4,500,000,  would  represent  a  grant  to  EVanci 
$12,500,000  or  Fr's  63,000,000,  if  cotton  be  wort 
less  than  25  cente  per  pound  in  Europe.  Such  a 
afloat  a  considerable  fleet  for  a  length  of  time  qu  i 
the  Atlantic  and  Qulf  porte  to  the  commerce  o 
state  this  sum  as  the  limit  to  which  you  would 
in  making  a  negotiation  on  the  subject,  but  to 
you  the  advantage  which  would  result  in  stipnla  I 
cotton. 

Again,  vessels  sent  from  Prance  under  convoy  I 
granted  as  a  subsidy,  would  of  course  be  sent  i 
merchandise  as  is  needed  in  the  Confederacy.    N  i 
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eign  goods  sre,  at  the  very  lowest  price,  and  in  many  articles,  four 
or  five  fold  'the  coat  in  Europe ;  it  is  difficult  to  approximate  the 
amount  of  profit  that  would  accrae  from  such  a  shipment,  bat  it 
ought  at  least  to  equal  that  on  the  cotton  taken  back ;  bo  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  cotton  granted  as  s  subsidy  and  the  profits  on  the  canoes 
of  the  vessels  sent  to  receive  it,  would  scarcely  fall  short  of  F'a 
100,000,000.  On  thia  basis  you  will  readily  perceive  the  extent  to 
whidi  the  finances  of  France  might  find  immediate  and  permanent 
relief,  if  the  subsidy  were  doubled ;  and  the  eaormons  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  the  Qovemment  if  by  their  opening  one  or  more  of 
the  Southern  Ports  to  its  own  commerce  the  interchange  of  oom- 
modities  should  absorb  half  a  million  or  a  miUion  of  bales.  If  it 
should  be  your  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  this  delicate  and  difficult 
n^iotiation,  yon  might  well  consider  that  practically  our  struggle 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  sucoessful  termination,  for  you  woiadd 
of  course  not  fail  to  make  provision  for  the  necessary  supply  of  small 
arms  and  powder  to  enable  us  to  confront  our  foes  triumphantly. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  sufficient  sum  of  seoet 
service  money  has  not  hitherto  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  onr 
diplomatic  agents  abroad.  With  enemies  so  active,  so  nnscrapnloua ; 
and  with  a  system  of  deoeption  ao  thoroughly  organized  as  that  now 
established  by  them  abroad,  it  becomes  alwolutely  essential  that  90 
means  be  spared  for  the  dissemination  of  truth,  and  for  a  fair  ex- 
position of  our  condition  and  policy  before  foreign  nations.  It  is  not 
wise  to  neglect  public  opinion,  nor  prudent  to  leave  to  the  voluntary 
interposition  of  friends,  often  indiscreet,  the  duty  of  vindicating  onr 
country  and  its  cause  before  the  tribunal  of  civilised  man.  The 
President  sharing  these  views  has  authorized  me  to  place  at  your  dis- 
posal twenty-five  thousand  dollars  which  you  will  find  to  your  credit 
with  Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  and  which  you  will 
use  for  the  service  of  your  country  in  such  way  as  you  may  deem  most 
judicious,  with  special  view  however  to  the  necessity  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  public  opinion  in  Europe  through  the  Press. 

I  am,  Sir,  ftc. 


BENJAUIN  TO  JAHES  M.  HA80K 

DBPABmnrF  or  Stats, 
g.^  RicHxoMD,  April  12th,  1862. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  eonelnsion  that  the  interests  of  the  Confed- 
eracy require  a  more  liberal  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the 
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Department  in  oar  foreign  sernce.  With  enemi 
Bcrnpolotu ;  and  with  a  Hyeteni  of  deception  bo  tl 
aB  that  now  established  1^  them  abroad  it  becon 
tial  that  no  means  be  spared  for  the  dissemination 
a  fair  exposition  of  oor  condition  and  policy  bel 
It  is  not  wise  to  neglect  public  opinion,  nor  pni' 
volnntary  interposition  of  frisids,  often  indiscre 
dieating  oor  conntry  and  its  cause  before  the  t 
men.  The  President  shares  these  views,  and  I  '. 
his  assent,  and  under  his  instructions,  appointed  1 
formerly  Consul  General  of  the  United  States 
fidentifd  agent  of  the  department  and  he  has 
twenty-five  tboosand  dollars  as  a  secret  service  i 
him  in  the  manner  he  may  deem  most  jndieiona,  b 
and  the  continent,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
opinion  in  Europe  throogh  the  press.  Mr.  de 
high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  President  as  i 
ability  and  thorongh  devotion  to  our  cause.  He  ' 
dispatch,  and  I  trust  yon  will  give  to  him  on  aU 
fit  of  yonr  counsel,  and  impart  to  him  all  inf  ormi 
it  expedient  to  make  public,  so  as  to  facilitate  hi 
position  and  influence  amongst  leading  journalist 
as  will  enable  him  most  effectually  to  serve  our 
sphere  assigned  to  him. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Toor  obedient » 


xn 

OPEBA.TIONS  OF  THE  CONFBDEBACT  IN  FBANCE 
BEWABD  TO  BIGELOW 

WASHnroioN,  April  14, 1862. 
My  decor  Bigehw, 

I  HAVE  yonr  note  of  the  29th  of  March.  It  ia  something 
that  Mr.  Slidell  recognizes  your  Consular  Authority— of 
conrse  you  will  not  reciprocate  the  conrtesy  by  admitting 
his  diplomatic  pretensions.  The  Maritime  Powers  coald  close 
the  war  and  open  the  ports  in  a  day  hy  rescinding  or  revok- 
ing belligerent  character  conceded  unnecessarily  to  the  bel- 
ligerents. 

Faithfully  yours 

Foote  and  Porter  will  probably  open  the  Mississippi  at  both 
ends  before  the  recognizing  powers  conclude  to  consider. 


BT-TnBT.T.  TO  BENJAUIN 

Pabib,  18th  April,  1862. 
Sir: 

Beferring  70a  to  my  No.  6  of  the  14tlt  instant,  I  have  now  to  report 
that  Mr.  Lindsay  returned  here  yesterday,  and  today  aaw  the  Emperor. 
Earl  RuBsell,  in  response  to  a  note  whi(^  Lindsay  had  addressed  to 
him,  Btatin?  that  he  was  charged  with  an  important  message  from 
the  Emperor,  said  that  he  could  receive  no  communications  from  a 
fcH^ign  power,  excepting  through  the  regular  diplomatic  channels. 
The  tone  of  this  response  was  flippant,  although  perhaps  intended 
to  be  sarcastic  Linds^r  saw  Disraeli,  who  expressed  great  interest 
in  our  affairs  and  fully  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Emperor;  he 


NEW  ORLEANS  AND  THE  I 

said  tliat  lie  had  the  best  reaaoo  to  believe  tha 
ing  existed  between  Lord  Biusell  and  Seward 
respect  the  federal  blockade  and  withhold  on 
France  would  take  the  initiative,  any  coarse  a. 
an  end  to  the  present  state  of  American  affairs 
sapported  by  a  large  majority  in  Parliament,  a 
Rnmell  would  give  a  reluctant  assent,  to  avoid 
certainly  follow :  a  change  of  ministry. — 

Ijindsay  of  coarse  related  to  the  Emperor  & 
is  more  disappointed  than  ever,  repeating  wh 
previous  conversations,  and  what  I  had  forgott 
to  them,  to  wit :  that  since  Thouvenel  's  note  to 
affair,  England  instead  of  appreciating  his  frie 
a  right  to  expect,  seemed  to  be  less  disposed 
Lord  Russell  had  dealt  unfairly  in  sending  to 
his  representations,  made  through  the  Mioister  i 
ject  of  American  affairs,  and  which  has  been  m 
He  [the  Emperor]  heard  Lindsay's  notes  of  c 
raeli  with  great  interest,  and  seemed  particularl 
had  said  about  the  private  understanding  aire 
fording  a  key  to  what  he  had  not  before  been  ab 
with  the  suggestion  that  if  he  were  to  act  alou 
soon  be  compelled  to  follow  his  ocample.  .  .  . 

He  repeated  that  while  he  desired  to  preser 
he  could  not  consent  that  his  people  should  conti 
action  of  the  Federal  government.  He  though 
would  be  to  make  a  friendly  appeal  to  it,  either 
with  England,  to  open  the  ports,  but  to  acoom 
a  proper  demonstration  of  force  on  oar  coasts  f 
appear  likely  to  be  ineffectual  to  bock  it  by  a  d 
pose  not  to  respect  blockade. 

The  taking  of  New  Orleans,  which  he  did  : 
render  it  inexpedient  to  act,  that  he  would  no 
would  wait  for  some  days  for  farther  intelligeni 
of  Lindsay  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conveisi 
tion  would  not  remain  long  unsettled. 

The  Emperor  said  to  Lindsay  he  wished  that 
tween  them  should  not  become  public,  and  I  1 
that  this,  and  my  preceding  despatch,  should 
persons  ss  possible. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  petition 
of  Commerce  of  the  principal  cities,  asking  tb> 
Emperor  to  restore  commercial  relations  with 
"Witb  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  sei 
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HEMOBANDITH  OF  DISPATCH  NO.  S 

Mr.  LiadBay,  on  Friday,  11th  April,  had  hy  appointment  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  having  received  on  the  previooa  evening  a  note 
from  Mocquud,  his  private  secretary,  inviting  his  presence  at  the 
Tuileries  at  1  p.if.  The  Emperor  said  to  Mr.  Lindsay  that  he  had 
been  led  to  desire  the  interview  by  M.  Thouvenel;  having  been  in- 
formed by  M.  Eouher,  Minister  of  Commerce,  of  a  conversation  which 
he  had  that  morning  with  Mr.  Lindsay.  After  some  preliminary 
conversation  about  the  navigation  laws  of  France,  the  scheme  of  es- 
tablishing a  line  of  steamers  from  Bordeaux  to  New  Orleans,  nnder 
the  patronage  of  the  French  Government,  was  spoken  of,  and  this 
of  conrse  led  to  the  American  question.  Mr.  Lindsay  spoke  of  the 
Federal  blockade  as  being  ineffectual  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
4th  article  of  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  mentioned 
facts  in  support  of  his  opinion.  The  Emperor  fully  concurred  in 
Mr,  L.'s  opinion,  and  said  he  would  long  since  have  declared  the 
ineCBciency  of  the  blockade  and  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  but  that  he  could  not  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  English 
Ministry,  and  that  he  had  been,  and  was  still,  unwilling  to  act  without 
it.  That  M.  Thouvenel  had  twice  addressed  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Ambassador  at  London,  representations  to  that 
effect,  but  that  no  definite  response  had  been  elicited.  The  dates  of 
these  representations  were  not  mentioned  by  the  Emperor,  but  M. 
Bonher  had  said  to  Mr.  Lindsay  that  the  first  had  been  made  during 
the  past  summer,  say  in  June,  and  the  other  about  four  weeks  ago. 
TSt.  L.  then  adverted  to  the  present  sufferings  of  the  laboring  classes 
of  France  and  England,  mainly  caused  by  the  interruption  of  the 
supply  of  cotton  from  the  Confederate  States ;  sufferings  which  even 
now  were  calculated  to  excite  very  serious  apprehensions  in  both  coun- 
tries, bat  which  were  from  week  to  week  becoming  more  aggravated, 
and  which  in  two  or  three  months  would  become  absolutely  intolerable. 
That  the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  for  if  the  remedy  were  not 
soon  applied  very  serious  consequences  might  be  anticipated.  To 
all  these  remarks  the  Emperor  gave  his  most  unqualified  assent,  but 
asked,  what  was  to  be  donef  Mr.  L.  said  that  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  States  wonld  do  much  to  mitigate  the  danger ;  that  if  the 
two  powers  were  not  prepared  to  act  immediately,  some  other  neutral 
nations  might  take  the  initiative,  and  that  being  thus  taken,  France 
and  England  might  iirvoke  the  example  and  follow  it  He  named 
especially  Spain  and  Belgium,  but  the  Emperor  replied  that  he  did 
not  think  Spain  would  be  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  put- 
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ting  herself  in  the  breach,  and  that  as  to  Belgi 
proper  power  to  make  the  suggestion.  Mr.  L. 
that  not  only  the  interests  of  Europe  required 
end  to,  but  ttiat  ever;  principle  of  humanity  de: 
mention  to  stop  so  dreadful  an  effusion  of  blooi 
hsuation  of  both  parties;  that  everybody  who  1 
hostility  between  the  two  sections  was  convinced 
not  be  restored,  and  that  even  if  the  South  we 
never  be  subjugated.  That  she  was  carrying  oi 
test,  rendered  still  more  unequal  by  the  submise 
to  an  inefficient  blockade ;  that  while  prof essin 
were  not  so  in  fact,  as  the  Northern  States  wei 
supplies  of  arms,  munitions  of  war,  clothing, 
necessary  to  the  support  of  their  armies,  while 
tually  cut  off  fitim  supplies  of  every  kind,  w 
agricultural  people,  they  could  not  manufsctur 
these  remarks  the  Emperor  also  fully  assented 
Bay  that  the  North  was  not  making  war,  as  ma 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  to  subjugate  the  Sonth 
their  protective  tariff  and  to  restore  their  mono), 
kets.  That  for  proof  of  this  assertion  it  was  oi 
to  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  and  message,  the 
generals,  and  the  continued  existence  of  slave 
Columbia,  which  Lincoln  might  have  put  an  enci 
he  knew  many  Northern  men  and  had  a  very  exi; 
with  them,  and  all  agreed  that  not  one  Northern  : 
abolition  of  slavery,  for  the  simple  reason  thai 
be  destructive  to  their  own  interests.  The  Em| 
lieved  that  this  was  a  true  statement  of  the  cii 
be  donel  He  could  not  again  address  the  Eni 
the  official  channels  without  some  reason  to  b 
sentations  would  receive  a  favorable  response, 
he  had  been  deeirona  to  see  Mr.  Lindsay ;  that  t 
promptly  and  decidedly ;  that  he  would  at  onee 
fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  if  Englanc 
force ;  that  they  would  demand  free  egress  find 
chanbnen,  with  their  cargoes  of  goods  and  sup 
were  essential  to  the  world.  The  Emperor  ss 
always  deplored  the  Civil  War  in  America,  he  h 
from  any  interference  in  this  domestic  quarf e 
interests  of  France  were  not  too  greatly  compro 
to  this  policy,  bnt  when  the  action  of  the  Fed 
dnced  such  mischievous  results  as  were  now  a 
pelled  to  protect  the  interests  of  France.  Thai 
considered  the  restoration  of  the  Union  impossib 
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had  deprecated  the  contiaaatiou  of  a  contest  whidi  could  not  lead 
to  an;  other  reaolt  than  separatioii.  He  authorized  Mr.  L.  to  nuke 
this  statement  to  Lord  Cowley,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  would 
recommend  the  coarse  indicated  to  his  OoTenunent.  He  asked  Mr.  L. 
to  defer  his  intended  departure  for  London  until  Sunday  night,  and 
fixed  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  for  fnrther  interview,  bo  that  he  might  com- 
monicate  the  result  of  his  conversation  with  Lord  Cowley.  Mr.  L. 
reported  on  Sunday,  13th  inst.,  to  the  Emperor  the  details  of  the 
conversation  he  bad  with  Lord  Cowl^,  the  sabstaoce  of  which  was 
that  he  did  not  think  his  Government  was  prepared  to  act  at  present, 
that  the  proper  moment  for  action  had  passed,  and  further  develop- 
ments should  be  waited  for.  The  Emperor  was  even  more  emphstia 
than  on  Friday  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions;  he  requested  Mr.  L. 
to  see  Lords  Bussell  and  Pahnerston,  and  communicate  to  them  every- 
thing that  had  passed.  He  seemed  much  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
of  England.  He  also  wished  Mr.  L.  to  see  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Dia- 
raeli,  not  as  coming  from  him,  because  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
address  himself  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  but  that  they  mi^t 
be  informed  of  his  views  and  wiabes.  He  asked  Mr.  L.  to  ioform 
himself  fnUy  of  the  intentions  of  Lord  Russell,  etc,  and  to  retnm 
as  soon  as  po§8ible  to  give  him  the  result  He  said  he  did  not  desire 
to  be  embarrassed  by  the  forms  and  delays  of  diplomacy,  aa  he  felt 
the  necessity  for  immediate  action. 

Mr.  L.  interred,  more  from  hia  manner  tlum  from  what  K»  laid,  that 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  present  position,  which  made  his  actioa 
subordinate  to  the  policy  of  England,  and  that  he  might  be  disposed  to 
act  alone. 


At  the  time  the  following  letter  was  written,  Jnarez  was 
President  of  Mexico.  For  two  years  he  had  suspended  pay- 
ment of  itB  national  debt.  The  French  legation  had  been  fired 
on  and  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  levied  on  all  capital  exceeding 
$2000.  On  October  31,  1861,  the  Treaty  of  London  was  con- 
cluded, which  bound  England,  France  and  Spain  to  send 
troops  to  Mexico  to  take  possession  of  the  cnstom-honses  of 
some  of  the  seaboard  towns  and  collect  what  one  at  least  of 
the  allies,  if  not  all,  pretended  to  esteem  his  dues.  The 
United  States  declined  to  enter  into  this  partnership.  The 
partners  soon  disagreed;  England  and  Spain  withdrew,  and 
France  was  left  alone. 


THE  PRENCH  AEMY  ALONE : 


BIOELOW  TO  BEWASD 

Private 

Pab] 
-  Mjf  dear  Mr.  Seward: 

I  have  jnst  learned  on  an  anthority  at  b 
Lord  Palmerston,  that  England  withdre 
Mexico  in  consequence  of  a  claim  for  a  lai 
np  by  France,  after  the  claims  of  the  ret 
their  terms  of  adjnatment  had  been  agrc 
created  a  disagreeable  state  of  feeling  be 
emments,  aa  yon  are  donbtless  already  i 
of  which  are  carefully  kept  from  Qie 
possible,  England  not  being  able  to  a 
of  an  impression  that  she  and  France 
each  other.  The  100  men  left  in  Mexico  '^ 
over  them  are  merely  to  ratify  the  execnti 
entered  into  by  the  allies  and  Mexico,  if 
elude  to  do  it,  the  remainder  of  the  force  b 
to  show  England'^  determination  to  have  i 
any  step  that  may  be  taken  to  enforce  tm 
not  easy  to  see  how  this  difficulty  can  get 
bad  blood  between  the  people  of  the  two 
between  the  two  goTemments. 

You  will  hare  learned  before  this,  I  pre 
ent  Parliament  will  be  compelled  to  ma) 
for  the  poor  over  and  above  the  regular  po 
of  people  out  of  employ  and  destitute  be 
England.  The  pressure  in  France  and  Pi 
intolerable  to  the  governments.  Yon  will  i 
in  Enrope  once  more  to  menace  us  with  f 

I  would  invite  yonr  special  attention  1 
Debats  of  the  24th,  which  is  attributed,  nt 
Chevalier;  also  to  the  Constitutionnel,  w 
truculent  again.  These  and  Mr.  Qladsto 
and  the  article  in  the  London  Post  of  a  da^ 
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is  here  presumed  to  have  been  mimsterial,  justify  the  impres- 
sion,  tlutt  some  important  step  Ib  afoot,  which  bodes  oar  gov- 
emmait  no  particular  good.         t„„8  very  tmly 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  say,  that  the  English  press  have  been  re- 
qaested  by  the  govenunent  to  say  nothing  of  the  Mexican 
contretemps. 


I  made  the  acquaintance  of  U.  Angnste  Langel  on  my  first 
visit  to  Europe  in  1859,  and  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  it  when  I  retamed  in  an  o£5cial  character  in  the  fall 
of  1861. 

M.  Langel  was  connected  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  most 
pronomiced  antialavery  families  of  New  England,  and  we  had 
many  friends  in  common.  He  was  an  expert  in  many  of  the 
natural  sciences,  had  written  some  books  of  indisputable  merit, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  official  family,  as  private  secretary, 
of  the  Due  d'Anmale,  who  was  in  exile  at  Twickenham  when 
this  letter  was  written. 

Had  any  of  the  Orleans  family  come  again  to  the  throne  of 
France,  ilL.  Laugel  would  unqnestionably  have  been  one  of  his 
most  confidential  councillors. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Temps  newspaper  in  Paris  H. 
Langel  was  the  editor  of  the  scientific  department,  nnder  the 
pseudonym  of  d'A.  Vernier ;  he  was  also  an  active  contributor 
to  the  Revue  de  Geologie  and  the  Revue  des  Sciences  et  de 
I'Inditstrie.  Among  his  writings  most  widely  appreciated  are 
"Les  fitats-Unis  pendant  la  Guerre"  (1865) ;  "L'Angleterre 
Politiqne  et  Social"  (1873) ;  "Lord  Palmerston  et  Lord  Bus- 
seU"  (1876),  etc. 


AiranBTIi  LAUOEL  TO  BIQELOW 

Oklkans  Housb,  Twiokbnhah, 
May  22, 1862. 
My  dear  Mr.  Sigelow, 

1  have  received  yonr  note  and  will  try  to  find  yon  in  town. 
Meanwhile,  I  send  yon  a  card  which  will  help  yoa  to  spend 


ADMIBAL  FABBAQUT  COMES  TO 

next  Sunday  in  a  less  tedions  way  than  ] 
OiToiigh  &  London  Sabbath.  TlieDnked'i 
an  Exhibition  of  all  bia  fine  things,  pictur 
script,  books,  etc.  etc.  for  the  Fine  Ar 
weather  was  very  bad,  and  as  some  people 
hoase  will  be  open  again  next  Snnday,  froi 
you  to  come  were  it  not  even  for  the  plea 
seeing  you— but,  in  truth,  the  collections 
Just  a  morning  meeting  without  any  etiqu 
Qive  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow  a 
Yours  ver 


What  glorious  news  we  hear  from  Amer 

The  nature  of  the  news  here  referred  t 
following  note  from  Mr.  Seward. 


BEWABD  TO  BIOKLOW 

Private 
Depabtuent  I 

WABHraO'l 
Sir: 

Your  note  of  the  9th  was  received.  It  i 
the  virtual  opening  of  New  Orleans  and  i 
will  either  allay  the  discontent  existing  ii. 
render  it  necessary  for  those  who  are  man 
puri>oses  to  change  their  plans  of  operat: 
lam,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 


At  a  general  council  held  at  the  resid: 
Clellan  on  November  15,  an  exx>edition  i. 
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first  mentioned  to  the  general.  He  objected  to  the  detachment 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  his  men  from  other  undertaldngs. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  "Welles,  thereupon  propoaed 
to  insure  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  by  the  navy.  He  pre- 
sented a  plan,  the  credit  of  which  must  belong  to  his  Assistant 
Secretary,  Captain  Or.  V.  Fox,  asking  only  a  contingent  of 
10,000  men  with  which  to  hold  the  city,  and  out  of  which  Com- 
mander Porter,  who  was  present  at  tiie  council,  was  to  organ- 
ize a  mortar  flotilla  that  he  would  command  in  person. 

"The  original  propoBition  of  the  Navy  Department,"  saya 
Secretary  Welles,  "waa  to  run  past  the  forts  and  capture 
the  city,  when,  the  fleet  being  above  and  communication  cut  off, 
the  lower  defencea  mnst  fall."  Commander  Porter  concurred 
in  the  desirability  and  probable  success  of  the  naval  expedition 
which  the  department  suggested  and  outlined,  but  strongly 
adviaed  the  addition  of  a  powerful  mortar  flotilla,  which 
should  reduce  these  formidable  forts  by  a  bombardment  be- 
fore the  fleet  esaayed  to  pass  them,  so  as  to  leave  no  enemy  or 
serious  obstruction  in  the  rear.    His  proposal  was  adopted. 

The  department  chose  Captain  David  G-.  Farragut  to  lead 
the  expedition.  He  was  then  sixty  years  of  age  and  had  been 
forty-eight  years  in  the  service,  having  become  a  midshipman 
when  but  eleven. 


Though  bom  in  Tenneaaee  and  twice  allied  by  marriage  with  '^r- 
ginia  families,  his  heart  was  untouched  by  disloyalty.  He  was  reaiding 
at  Norfolk,  Yirginia,  when  the  frenzy  of  fleceaaion  seized  the  Old  Do- 
minion. "On  the  morning,"  writes  his  son,  "when  it  was  annonnced 
that  Virginia  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  (April  18),  Farra- 
gut went  as  usual  to  the  rendezvous  previously  mentioned,  and  waa  soon 
aware  by  the  reserved  manner  and  long  faces  of  those  about  him  that 
affairs  had  reached  a  climax.  He  expressed  himself  freely  as  not  satis- 
fied with  the  action  of  the  Convention,  and  believing  that  President 
Lincoln  was  fully  justified  in  calling  for  troops  after  the  seizure  of  the 
forts  and  arsenals.  He  was  impatiently  informed  that  a  person  of  his 
sentiments  'could  not  live  in  Norfolk,'  to  which  he  calmly  replied, 
'Well,  then,  I  can  live  somewhere  else.'  Returning  home  immediately, 
with  the  fwling  that  the  time  for  prompt  action  had  arrived,  he  an- 
nonnced to  his  wife  his  intention  of  'sticking  to  the  flag,'  and  said  to 
her, '  This  act  of  mine  may  cause  years  of  separation  from  your  family ; 
so  you  must  decide  quickly  whether  you  will  go  North  or  remain  here.' 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  deoiavm  waa  as  prompt  aa  his  own,  to  go 
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with  her  husband."  .  .  .  About  a  month  aft 
York  to  prepare  hia  mortar  flotilla,  Captain 
Waahington  and  confidentially  informed  of  tb 
to  undertake. 

By  the  middle  of  April  the  expedition  waa  i 
New  Orleans,  Farragut  with  seventeen  men  I 
Porter  with  a  mortar  flotilla  of  nineteen  acd  ' 
ateamebips  for  guard  and  towing  service;  6 
army  contingent  of  six  thousand  men,  the  n  i 
tained  at  Ship  laland  for  want  of  transports.  I 
of  threefold  character :  First,  Forts  Jackson  ai  1 
115  gnus,  fourteen  of  them  in  casemate ;  secoi  I 
and  one-half  miles  below  the  forta,  conaiBting  of  : 
schooners,  anchored  at  intervals  and  connected  i 
an  improvised  fleet  of  sixteen  rebel  gunboats,  [ 
with  iroD  prows,  and  one  of  them  (the  lliaJias»  i 
Still  another  vessel  of  formidable  constmction  [ 
plating,  but  in  default  of  which  her  sloping  s  I 
railroad  iron,  remained  nnflnished;  she  wa 
anchored  half  a  mile  above  Fort  St.  Philip,  th 
battery  of  sixteen  gmu  to  the  strength  of  the  u] 


For  five  days  Commander  Porter  boml  i 

without  making  any  apparent  impression;  i 
Farragnt  decided  to  try  his  ships.    At 
morning  of  April  24,  Farragnt  commandin  i 
ford,  the  divisions  started  to  pass  the  for  t 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  incident  of  the  pa 
Hartford.  The  enemy  had  on  several  occasio: 
down  fire-rafts ;  but  the  efficient  flre  brigade,  wi 
other  appliances  specially  organized  to  meet  t1 

\  eeeded  in  towing  them  out  of  the  way,  to  point 
harmless.    It  happened  as  the  Hartford  was  pi 

'  one  of  these  fire-rafts  came  down,  cot  merely  d 
but  pushed  and  directed  by  a  rebel  tugboat.  T 
aside  to  avoid  the  encoonter,  ran  aground ;  and 
advantage,  boldly  pushed  the  blazing  raft  again 
instant  the  flames  enveloped  the  whole  ship 's  sid 
the  rigging.  It  was  a  critical  and  painful  momc 
Qod ! "  he  exclaimed, "  is  it  to  end  in  this  way  t ' ' 
discipline  triumphed.  Only  the  dry  paint  wa 
well*directed  stream  of  water  from  tiie  flre  a 
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moontiiig  flame.  Host  opportmidj,  too,  the  Aip'i  ^^p"f  woe  abk 
to  back  her  tram  her  great  pail,  and  riw  eontiniMd  up  One  mtr, 
ajlenring  the  gnus  of  Fort  SL  Fliilip  aa  die  paaed. 

With  the  destmction  of  the  ram  Mamassaa  at  dawn  Uie  en- 
gagement appears  to  have  dosed. 


The  Teasels  paaaed  np  the  mcr  and  came  tanporarily  to  snehor  at 
qnaraDtine  statim,  six  ndlea  ahore  the  forta.  The  ecmihat  had  lasted 
about  (me  and  a  half  houia;  the  rebd  flotilla,  with  the  ezeeption  of 
three  steamers,  was  destrored ;  the  Unim  loas  waa,  the  yomita  sunk, 
ecmnderable  miacellaiieous  damage  to  other  diipa,  and  a  total  of 
twent^'foar  killed  and  n^fy-six  wotmded.  A  little  more  than  aix 
weds  from  the  daj  whoi  the  great  naval  battle  between  the  Mtrrimac 
and  Momior,  in  Ebn^too  Boads,  filled  the  world  with  the  new  &nie  of 
irondadi,  Fairagot's  -ncAiorj  at  New  Orleans  revived  the  preatige  of 
wooden  sbipa  irtun  handled  with  courage  and  skill.' 


BIOELOW  TO  SEWABD 

Pasib,  May  29, 1862. 
Dear  Sir: 

Dormg  a  brief  visit  to  London,  whence  I  have  just  returned, 
I  picked  np  some  gossip,  which  thoagh  unworthy  of  the  official 
cachet,  may  have  body  enon^  to  bear  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 

I  found  Bnssell  of  the  Times  in  bad  health,  though  not  con- 
fined to  his  house.  He  says  Delane  was  very  much  put  out 
witii  him  for  leaving  America.  Mrs.  Bussell  said  he  dared  nofe 
stay  with  the  Army;  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  assassinated. 
He  made  no  remark  of  that  kind  to  me.  He  is  engaged  in 
writing  up  his  notes  on  America  for  publication.  He  has  been 
repeatedly  heard  to  say  in  London,  tiiat  ours  is  now  the  finest 
army  in  the  world.  He  is  nader  the  impression  that  he  was  hit 
by  a  weapon  levelled  by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  General  Mo- 

*  Bee  Nieola;  ud  Hay's  life  of  lincoln,  VoL  Y,  pp.  265,  266. 


CAMERON  STUDYING  GEN 

Cilellan.  I  think  he  feels  deeply  mortifie 
which  the  order  of  the  Secretary  has  pla 
and  that  it  is  to  that,  more  than  to  anythi 
paired  health  is  attribntable.  He  seemed 
me  that  he  had  always  spoken  kindly  of  ; 
took  no  pains  to  discourage  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Cameron*  is  searching  for  the  pi 
from  Lochiel  and  with  considerable  sue 
from  McDonald  of  the  Times,  who  has  v 
the  clans  of  Scotland  and  who  states,  aft 
that  the  family  likeness  is  obvions.  Poor 
man  asked  me  one  day  rather  abruptly, 
ui>on  the  character  of  Mr.  Cameron.  I  tol 
the  pleasure  of  any  personal  acquaintance 
nor  had  I  any  personal  knowledge  of  any 
acter.  He  said  that  question  was  pat  to  b 
dinner  by  "Bear"  Ellice.  The  purpose  o 
ciently  apparent  to  those  who  know  the  ft 
discharges  in  London  society.  I  fear  M 
did  not  always  elicit  as  favorable  answers 
that  Mr.  Cameron  has  already  abandoi 
genealogical  researches  and  is  today  6zpe< 

The  feeling  of  the  people  of  England  at 
but  cordial  towards  na.  They  will  neve: 
ungenerous  treatment  we  received  at  th 
Bright  thinks  that  probably  a  majority 
political  franchises  desire  to  see  a  sepai 
but  that  numerically  a  majority  of  the 
Union.  The  entente  between  the  aristoci 
of  the  Cotton  States  seems  to  be  cordial  i 
have  heard  of  but  one  English  noblemau 
ticn  the  supremacy  of  King  Cotton,  and 
renowned  of  the  class. 

Lord  Brougham  has  been  spending  sev 
have  his  teeth  subjected  to  their  annual  i 

'  Ur.  Cameron  snceeeded  JamM  Bnefaanan  aa  8«ii 
1845.  In  1856  he  was  ratanied  to  the  Senate  as  a 
pointed  Secretary  of  War  qnite  relnctantlj  by  Pres 
1861,  and  on  the  11th  of  Jannary  following  was  eb 
States  Minister  to  Rasaia,  wfaieh  poet  he  resigned  t 
pniBniDg  his  Kenealofrica]  reBearohes  in  Scotland  h 
hia  way  to  the  seat  of  his  misaion  at  St.  Petenbnrg. 
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On  his  arrival  at  tiie  Doctor's  oSoe  early  one  momiiig,  the 
porter  ushered  him  into  a  room  where  a  portrait  of  Waefaing- 
toa  was  saspoMled.  The  Doctor's  secretary  came  in  imme- 
diatdy  after  and  saw  his  Lordship  standing  with  his  hat  ofiE. 
The  secretary  prayed  him  to  cover  his  bead  as  the  room  was 
cold.  **Kon!  non!"  relied  the  old  man,  iHio  was  looking  at 
the  portrait,  "Dams  la  presence  d'mm  td  komnte  om  reste  tou' 
jours  decouverte." 

That  is  about  the  first  really  respeetfnl  and  pleasant  thing 
tbat  has  emanated  from  any  British  Statesman  of  the  dono- 
nant  party  since  onr  tronbles  b^an,  that  I  have  heard  of. 

I  spent  one  evening  with  Cobden.  He  anticipates  a  finawial 
crisis  in  America,  which  nothing  can  rraiedy,  of  oonrse,  but  his 
fovorite  panacea :  free  trade.  He  complained  of  tbe  ignorance, 
inaptitude  and  indifference  to  the  lessons  of  history  and 
previons  experiences  of  England,  exhibited  bf  the  framers  of 
onr  revenue  laws,  and  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  as  to  snr- 
moont  the  enormons  difficnlties  in  onr  path,  if  we  committed 
sncb  delicate  work  to  snch  incompetoit  IfnHa  Nather  ad- 
mitting nor  denying  the  correctness  of  bis  facts,  I  replied  by 
asking  him,  if  in  tbe  conduct  of  this  war,  sprung  upon  us  under 
mch  terrible  disadvantages,  we  had  shown  any  want  of  prac- 
tical skill  in  adapting  means  to  ends.  He  adnutted  tbat  we 
had  not,  but  on  the  contrary  bad  astonished  the  world.  WeO, 
said  I,  idien  the  country  is  safe  from  armed  enemies  and  the 
public  credit  becomes  onr  vital  question,  as  no  doubt  it  will, 
can  yon  doubt  that  statesmen  oompetrait  to  grapple  with  tliat 
question  will  be  fonnd  and  armed  with  the  requisite  means  to 
secure  tbat  alsoT  When  a  man  is  in  danger  of  going  over 
Niagara  Falls,  he  does  not  stop  to  bml  ont  his  boat  for  fear  of 
getting  his  feet  wet.  I  also  told  him,  tiiat  as  soon  as  peace  was 
re-established  we  conld  borrow  all  tbe  money  we  wanted,  in 
England,  at  easy  rates,  so  that  onr  credit  depended  only  and 
entirely  npon  oar  patting  down  the  rebellion  effectually. 

I  spent  part  of  last  Sunday  at  Orleans  Honse,  where  I  was 
favored  with  considerable  talk  about  American  affairs  by  the 
Doc  d'Anmale.  The  only  part  of  our  conversation  of  special 
interest  related  to  Mexico  and  to  Qeneral  McClellan.  He 
thought  the  Emperor  had  made  a  blunder  in  his  Mexican  ex- 
pedition and  was  trying  with  all  his  migibt  to  extricate  hiwuwilf 
from  it,— tbat  bis  trip  to  Mexico  is  at  war  with  the  policy  and 
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traditions  of  France'  and  can  never  be  ma  ; 
French  people  and  that  if  the  Emperor  pr  ■ 
was  becanse  he  was  ashamed  to  take  back^   i 

Though  the  Dnke  has  better  opportnnitie 
the  disposition  and  purposes  of  the  Empe:  i 
have  better  than  either  of  ns,  I  am  qnite  p  i 
mistaken ;  that  the  Emperor  has  no  Uiongh    i 
bat  on  the  contrary  is  veil  content  to  have  ' 
and  means  to  cultivate  it  for  the  benefit  : 
understands  it."    He  quiets  England  an 
them  an  ally  to  become  territorially  interes  i 
supposed  pretensions  to  universal  dominio 
Hemisphere  and  in  protecting  their  colonic 
and  passions  of  the  enfant  terrible,  who  in   . 
jected  both  to  many  mortifications.    He 
good  right  upon  the  prayers  of  the  Jesu  ; 
which  will  serve  biTn  in  Rome,  where  he  ji  ! 
if  not  in  Mexico.    In  addition  to  all  which  I 
if  be  has  not  his  eye  upon  some  mines,  from  ' 
his  wasted  exchequer. 

Apropos  of  this  subject  allow  me  to  diret  : 
the  following  article  in  the  last  Saturday 
fleets  very  accurately  the  tone  and  tempe 
ion  as  I  found  it  in  society,  in  referent  i 
question. 

Knowing  how  deeply  the  Duke  must  b( 
question  of  McClellan's  fitness  for  his  pres 
which  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  seems 
divided,  and  that  he  had  peculiar  and  exck 
formation,  I  asked  what  impression  he  had 
subject.  He  replied,  that  certainly  Model 
of  genius,  but  we  had  no  right  to  requirt 
genius ;  that  he  was  not  capable  of  those  g 
which  the  first  Napoleon  made  in  his  Itali 
that  he  was  a  master  of  the  science  of  his  ] 
was  prudent,  wary,  and  safe  and  as  yet  had 
blunder.    This  he  thought  was  evidence  of 

*I  did  not  remind  him  of  the  naval  expedition  com 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  against  Uezieo  and  the  bomb 
one  of  the  excneeB  for  wlueh,  given  by  Ouizot,  then  > 
fain,  was  to  check  the  epread  m  the  iliiglO'Sazon  raet 
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Doke  seemed  entirely  conteDt  to  have  hiB  nephews  under  snch 
a  leader. 

I  forgot  to  state  thai  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Bri^t,  he 
stated  that  we  will  do  well  to  waste  no  more  money  npon 
fortifying  the  lakes.  That  nothing  is  more  improbable  than 
any  aggressions  npon  ns,  especially  since  the  recent  demon- 
strationa  of  strength  which  we  have  made. 

Tonrs,ftc. 


The  erpedition  of  a  minister  from  the  U.  S.  to  Bome  jnst  at 
the  time  when  France  is  withdrawing  hers,  is  the  snbject  of 
some  speculation  here  in  private  circles. 


SICHASD  COBDEN  TO  BIOELOW 

Private 

I  Athbn.«um  Club,  Lohdon, 

15  Jane,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  allusion  to  yonr  past  financial  ex- 
ample was  pleasant  to  yon.  I  might  have  gone  farther  and 
shown  that  the  arts  of  peace  ^diieh  have  been  developed  by  the 
capital  which  yon  saved  from  government  expenditure  have  in 
fact  famished  the  arms  by  which  the  Federal  government  are 
now  winning  their  successes,— for,  it  is  to  the  snperiority  of 
the  weapons  produced  by  the  mechanics  of  Connecticat  more 
than  to  any  snperiority  of  courage  or  generalship  in  the 
armies  that  yon  are  indebted  for  Federal  triomphs.— 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  your  cruisers  are  capturing  oar  ships 
laden  with  arms  &c.  for  the  South,  on  the  high  seas.  Perhaps 
they  are  justified  by  the  dictum  of  Lord  Stowell,  but  I  wish- 
to  avoid  disputes— that  your  government  would  limit  their 
belligerent  operations  to  the  waters  of  the  South— I  mean  to 
within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  Surely  yonr  cruisers  might, 
with  proper  activity,  secure  their  prize  money  within  three 


COBDEN  AND  THE  AUEBICAN 

leagues  of  the  coast,  which  gives  them  undie 
What  I  mean  by  this  is  to  avoid  small  irri' 
dispute.  The  great  bone  of  contentioi],  cott 
withoDt  provoking  small  issnes.— In  speak 
one  day,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  hat 
to  Lord  Enssell  of  the  open  and  notorioai 
cargoes  of  arms  and  anunonition  were  mai 
Sooth.— He  seemed  to  view  it  as  a  grievanc 
ment  did  not  prevent  the  shipment  of  ar 
which  were  obvionsly  intended  to  pass  to  t 
I  told  Mr.  Adams  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
ment  to  exercise  any  snch  surveillance  ovei 
Commerce,  and  I  sent  him  an  extract  from 
message  in  1855  in  which,  apropos  of  the  < 
doctrine  is  clearly  and  ably  laid  down.— 1 
Seward  had  forgotten  all  this  when  he  ins 
to  complain  to  the  English  government. 

I  send  yon  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Asl 
national  law.— I  have  said  all  I  can,  and  qn 
deserve,  in  favor  of  yonr  past  course  in  thii 

Is  Mr.  Dayton  not  coming  to  see  the  ] 
visits  England  I  should  like  to  see  him. 

With  my  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Bigel 
Tours  vei 


My  dear  Friend: 


WEED  TO  BIQELOW 

AUBANT, 


The  Rebellion  which  three  weeks  ago  seei 
now  gathers  strength  for  a  desperate,  but  e 
struggle.  The  elements  have  hhidered  and 
in  Virginia  and  the  West. 

Union  men  are  emerging  as  fast  as  assnn 
encourage  the  growth  of  tender  plants.  1 
agitation  strengthens  Davis  &  Co.    Their  ' 
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cannot  see  tliat  what  they  seek  will  come  all  the  sorer  and 
sooner  by  working  with  the  Government. 

I  went  to  Aabnm  with  Seward,  who  ia  doing  the  work  of  half 
a  dozen  Secretaries  and,  in  the  main,  doing  it  wisely.  The 
President  is  a  truly  wise  man.   I  have  not  been  in  Washington. 

I  went  to  New  York  to  see  Lord  Lyons,  who  goes  home  with 
his  head  and  heart  (he  has  both)  in  the  right  place. 

I  think  of  going  to  North  Carolina  to  see  Stanley,  who  is  the 
ri^t  man,  and  only  needs  opportonities  for  consoltation  with 
those  in  whose  judgment  he  can  confide. 

The  confiscation  of  the  slaves  of  Bebels,  and  the  slavery 
emancipation  &  freedom  forever,  in  the  Territories  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction,  and  needfni.  .  .  . 

Tmly  yours 


BEWABD  TO  BIOELOW 

Unofficial 

Depahtmbnt  of  State, 

Washington,  June  25, 1862. 
JoHH  BiOELOW,  Esq.: 

My  dear  Sir: 

The  London  Times  has  succeeded  in  procuring  itself  to  be 
universally  regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  United  States;  en- 
gaged in  urging  npon  them  the  calamities  of  a  foreign  war  in 
the  crisis  of  a  domestic  insurrection  sufficiently  dangerous. 
The  Secretary  of  War  supposes  that  it  is  his  duty  not  to  give 
the  London  Times  the  weight  which  it  would  derive  from  pro- 
tecting, supporting  and  cherishing  its  agent  (the  then  Times 
correspondent,  Sir  William  H.  Bussell).  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  dissent  from  the  Secretary's  opinion.  They  are 
being  wrought  up  by  the  European  press  to  the  point  of  meet- 
ing a  European  invasion.  It  seems  to  them  as  if  such  an  in- 
vasion gains  favor  in  Europe  just  in  proportion  that  excuses 
for  it  are  removed. 

This  explanation  is  for  yourself  alone.    The  Secretary  of 


THE  BUSSIAN  FLAG  IN  NEW  Y( 

War  does  not  propose  to  have  any  discnsf 
tainly  I  can  afford  to  engage  in  none. 

Gen.  Cameron's  vindication  by  the  P 
come  somewhat  earlier  if  he  had  not  ass 
self  against  Congress  and  in  doing  ao  hiu 
against  them. 

Yonr  defence  of  onr  financial  policy  i 
npon  necessities.  Mr.  Bright  should  hav 
conld  have  gone  throngh  the  war  with  i 
fiscal  system. 

I  do  not  write  or  even  talk  just  now  a\ 
I  think  it  pmdent  to  watch  and  wait.  Bet 
alone,  J  have  a  belief  that  the  European  . 
it  may  be,  that  commits  itself  to  inten 
North  America,  will  sooner  or  later  fetch 
native  of  an  oriental  country  not  especia 
canidbUity  of  manners  or  temper.^ 

Onr  sending  a  Minister  to  Borne  was  jn 
our  consenting  to  M.  Mercier's  going  to 
pointed  Rnfns  King  Minister,  sixteen  n 
elined.  We  appointed  Mr.  Bandall  a  yt 
until  he  got  the  Wisconsin  forces  into  th( 
to  Rome  to  save  the  appointment. 

Propositions  and  debates  about  media 
do  not  tend  to  make  onr  people  amiable. 

*  As  donbts  have  been  ezpresMd  in  some  qoarifira 
bad  any  expectation  of  aid  from  Btinia  and  whet 
irerB  not  "hurtorie  myths,"  I  have  marked  the  paragn 
wiiioh  I  believed  then  to  be,  and  still  believe  to  have 
for  the  inference  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  a 
Snssian  Government.  What  be  wrote  certainly  in 
inferred  from  a  simple  display  of  the  fla^  of  the  C 
Tort 

Shortly  after  my  return  trom  Franca  in  1867, 1  b 
ington,  dnring  wmeb  time  I  had  frequent  intervie 
occasionally  met  at  his  house  M.  Bodisco,  the  Buss 
ton.  The  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  had  jus 
course  neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  M.  Bodisco  said  if 
purchase  was  made  purely  and  simply  as  a  gnciox 
of  the  Washington  Government  of  the  attitude  of  tl 
States  in  1S62,  but  I  doubt  if  there  was  any  membi 
gress  who  supposed  the  Government  then  bad  any 
chase  of  Alaska  than  to  recognize  its  obligations 
tmiioTy  it  had  any  value  except  as  ridding  us  of  ai 

The  fact  that  "there  is,  as  I  am  told,  no  record  of 


sw     UKJUOAfEi^rioss  or  ax  AcrrrB  Lfn: 

luifA  "r^  * Vfla^f,  w«  «fca'„  }.«»*  a  sairir  Ass  wll  fee  »wcAj-  •#  a 
ItTksii  jtJtrH]irj»;  pTimivT,  It  mifht  ptriapit  he  tn(M  if  it  anere 
km-9trm  i*  Kurfyp*:  ti^U  ir^  ar<i:  mo  kmfcr  dimrmed  hg  demam- 
tftrai'umM  of  inAfrfiir^Mte. 

1  aw,  117  4«ar  nr,  tct7  tntly  yoan 


nWAKD  TO  BIOEUnr 

C(Hi/Ecf<riifiaf 

Dbpabtscext  OP  Statb, 

Washixotos,  June  26,  1862. 

•TOMM  BlCFBLOW,  Bb4. 

Tour  flmpatch  No.  22,  dated  Jane  10th,  has  been  received. 

The  expeflition  of  Jackaon  was,  as  70a  have  already  learned, 
%  mere  raid  prodncing  no  resnlts.  The  military  sitnation  of 
the  in«iir((«nts  frrows  worse  every  day.  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  IN  doioff  itn  work  carefully,  and  I  hope  snrely. 

T  mcik!  yoa  a,  note  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Evarta  yester- 
day In  relntion  to  Mr.  Heine.  That  gentleman  called  npon  me, 
ami,  an  was  very  natural,  I  found  him  deeply  impressed  with 

I  lti»  irnvcmnimt  d^pHriments,"  is  not  rarpriring.  FlirtaUons  between  nation- 
nlltliMi  HH  lirlwtvTi  t)ir  wxpH,  are  not  apt  to  be  procUimed  from  the  bonartt^Mi, 
Ditr  ovpii  maile  mntlFn  of  record. 

til  fiirtlicr  conn  mi  at  ion  of  my  impression  it  may  be  pertinent  to  quote  tbe 
foltnwiiiif  pntmirniph  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Ur.  Seward  i»i 
Novptiitier  20  of  tho  ypar  1861,  after  a  eonferenee  with  Earl  Rnssell: 

"t  niiifht  to  add  ttiat  in  Roinir  into  the  anteroom  previons  to  the  eonferenea 
I  mp|  (licre  Ramn  Rnmnow,  the  Russian  Uinister,  who  seized  tbe  occasion  to 
(tHproM  bin  invnt  roirrct  at  the  misnnderstandinf;  wbieh  is  taking  place  and  his 
wirnmif  nfTcr  of  any  Bon-it^  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  Government  that 
miglit  liiixi!  Ilm  pITwt  to  restore  friendly  relations  between  the  two  eonntnea." 
Tlii>  Ipmtni  of  t)it<  Russian  bear  for  rhetorical  purposes  were  not  the  invra- 
linn  iif  Mr,  Rcwnn).  Alniont  three  centuries  before  Shakespeare  had  mside 
Ihrm  claiwiivl.  On  the  rMppeumQcn  of  Banqno*s  gfaoet  at  MarfwHi'a  banqiMt 
hapsclaiiM: 

*'What  man  dare,  I  daic: 
Approach  thou  Uke  ttie  rag^  Rnadan  bear, 
Tn»  armM  Tbinorems,  nr  the  Hymm  ^^xt.— 
Talm  an;  ahape  hnt  that,  and  m;  flrai  dotm 
Shall  never  tranUe.*' 


M.  POULD  AND  HIS  KINSM. 

the  conviction  that  the  disnnionists  in  t 
relinquish  their  resistance  to  the  Govemi 
and  destroy  everything  there  if  the  Gov 
persist  in  its  measures  to  restore  the  Ul 
way  connected  with  the  Banks  in  New  0 
desirous  to  induce  a  conviction  on  my  pa: 
be  allowed  to  pay  Confederate  money  to 
rejected  the  idea  decisively,  and  I  said 
proper  to  convince  him  that  the  Oovemm 
a  few  months  in  restoring  the  authority  o] 
it  would  not  be  diverted  from  that  polic; 
tione  or  combinations  that  might  be  made 

His  connection  with  M.  Fould  gives  hi 
I  have  thought  therefore  that  it  would 
Dayton  understand  him  and  his  relatione 
however,  to  make  his  visit  here  the  snbjt 
patch  to  Mr.  Dayton.  Will  yon  informal 
this  dispatch  witii  Mr.  Evarts'  notet 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


WILLIAM  M.  BVABT8  TO  F.  W.  SEWAl 
8BCBETABT  OF  BTATE 


My  dear  Mr.  Seward, 

I  have  to-day  given  a  letter  to  Mr.  Micliael 
gentleman,  to  the  Sec  of  State,  which  will  pr: 
morrow. 

Mr,  Heine  is  a  connection  of  M.  Fould,  the 
ister  of  Finance,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Earoj 
with  M.  Fould  will  bring  him  into  intimate 
munication  with  that  Minister. 

I  have  not  mentioned  this  in  my  open  let; 
write  thia  to  you  that  Gov.  Seward  may  be  an  i 
Mr.  Heine  presents  himself. 

TouTB  very  truly 
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BIGELOW  TO  BKWASD 

PijtiB,  June  27, 1862. 
Hon.  WnajAM  H.  Sbwabo, 

Dear  Sir: 
I  am  in  receipt  of  some  intelligence  this  morning  of  almost 
too  horrible  a  character  to  be  credited,  bnt  which  comes 
throQgb  SQch  soorces  as  to  leave  me  in  no  donbt  as  to  my  duty 
in  reporting  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Ihmcan,  a  lawyer  of  New  Orleans,  formerly  from  Ken- 
tacky  and  one  who  went  reluctantly  into  the  Rebellion,  is  now 
in  Paris.  In  the  course  of  his  conversation  yesterday  at  dinner 
with  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  prominent  journalist  of  this  city, 
he  said  that  there  was  a  plan  on  foot  to  have  a  simultaneous 
assassination  of  all  Unionists  in  the  Slave  States.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  atrocity,  the  TJnionistB  were  to  have  their 
suspicions  disarmed  as  much  as  possible  by  professions  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  They  expected  that  an  ap- 
parently cordial  acquiescence  in  Qie  federal  rule  would  sooq 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  federal  garrison  and  meantime  that 
the  conspirators  might  gradually  get  the  confidence  of  the 
TTnionists  and  possess  themselves  as  far  as  possible  of  such 
information  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  aucceas  of  their 
scheme. 

Such  a  massacre  as  this  would  naturally  be  the  thought  and 
first  resource  of  a  certain  class  of  desperadoes,  but  that  such  a 
design  can  be  shared  by  any  formidable  class  of  people  in  the 
TTnited  States  is  something  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine, 
notwithstanding  the  surprising  revelations  of  depravity  which 
slavery  has  made  during  the  past  year. 

If,  as  the  papers  report,  the  Becorder  of  Memphis  has 
caused  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  for  speaking  to  a  Federal  soldier, 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  there  are  prominent  men  in  that 
quarter  who  have  ulterior  designs  that  should  render  them 
suspected. 

I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Slidell  has  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  rebellion  is  a  failure  and  that  he  wishes  a  settlement 


AMERICAN  SECUBITIES  GO! 

npon  a  Union  basis,  if  nothing  better  foi 
ticable :  I  have  no  means  of  knomng  this 
feeling  is  freely  ezpreBsed  here  by  the  Sec 
Stidell's  family  and  who  leave  that  imp 
views. 

Securities  of  all  kinds  are  going  to  the  I 
large  amounts  from  France.  I  do  not  see  1 
present  tendency  can  be  otherwise  thai 
financial  credit  of  the  country,  miless 
promptly  to  avert  it  There  is  a  vast  a: 
secmities  of  one  kind  and  another  held  he 
apparently  high  prices  on  the  one  hand  am 
which  the  advance  in  Exchange  threaten 
French,  who  are  easily  frightened  about  tb 
all  mshing  to  their  bankers  ready  to  sell  i 
If  the  tax  bill  were  passed  and  we  had  copi 
it  might  have  a  reasauTing  effect  for  a  tim< 
eluded  that  if  the  taxes  were  to  be  paid  u 
they  would  yield  far  less  than  was  expect 
sary  for  the  credit  of  the  government.  N 
can  be  made  to  put  confidence  in  our  finant 
paper  promises  are  made  a  substitute  for 

If  we  were  a  weak  power  like  Mexico  < 
American  Republics  they  would  rely  upoi 
to  enforce  payments,  but  the  United  State 
that  sort  of  treatment  Oar  very  strengt!: 
dices  our  credit 

The  weather  has  improved  and  the  proE 
have  improved  proportionally. 

I  have  just  procured  the  conclusion  o 
Corps  Legislatif  yesterday  on  the  Mexi: 
probably  the  only  full  report  that  will  go 
conclusion  is  only  just  off  the  press.  I  v 
be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  press  for  trai 
doubt  the  most  important  debate  which  1: 
body  since  the  Boman  question  was  befoni 
in  the  MonUeur  of  this  date. 

Tours  very  truly. 
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WEKU  TO  BIQBLOW 

New  Tobk,  Jnly  5  [1862]. 
Dear  Bigelow: 

"Bull  Run,"  withont  the  dishonor!    "Bull  Eon,"  because 
we  close  anoUier  campaign  without  Bidunond.* 

We  have  no  "Reserve"  army  and  I  fear  cannot  even  get 
recruits.   It  is  a  wretched  business,  and  somebody  is  to  blame. 
I  am  8i<^  bat 

Truly  yonrs 


WBED  TO  BIQKLOW 

Wabhinotok,  July  12  [1862]. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

Mr.  Seward  showed  me  your  letter  to-day.  I  hope  when  the 
Emperor  hears  from  Charleston  and  Bichmond  he  will  not 
change  his  policy. 

We  are  in  peril  from  many  points  and  many  sonrces.  There 
are  militaTy  and  political  dangers.  Becent  disasters  bring 
your  "Jim  Brooks's"  and  "Bill  I>uer*s"  to  the  surface, 
croaking. 

We  are  a  little  too  weak  for  moving  at  Bichmond,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  and  Mobile.  We  are  expecting  the  capture  of 
Vicksbnrg  hourly. 

M.  Lonbat  dined  at  Seirard's  with  me  yesterday  and  in  the 
evening  we  rode  ovt  to  see  the  President,  who  is  anxious  and 
nervous. 

McClellan  has  81,000  effective  troops,  Polk  40,000,.and  Bum- 
side  16,000.  There  are  40,000  off  on  sick  leave,  moat  of  whom 
ought  to  return. 

Becmiting  drags.  If  we  had  50,000  fresh  troops  things 
might  be  retrieved. 

'Tfaif  letter  wu  written  nnder  the  depraseing  inflnenee  of  the  defeat  of 
UoClfllUn  in  the  battle  of  Gaines'i  Uill,  fon^t  on  the  27th  of  June.  For  par. 
tienlan  see  James  Ford  Bfaodes'e  History  of  the  United  States,  ToL  IT,  p.  40. 


SEWARD'S  OPINION  OP  ASl  ! 

This  city  ia  a  vast  hospital  in  whicdi    : 
and  wonnded  langnish. 

Bowen  bas  tnmed  the  Police  Force  in'  i 
Tons,  and  is  to  be  a  brigadier. 

1 


8EWABD  TO  BI0EL01 

Vnoffieitd 

Dbpabtmbk' 

Wabhih  I 
Sir: 

Tour  letter  of  Jnne  27th  has  been  rece 

There  is  no  donbt  that  from  a  period 
ing  out  of  the  insurrection,  plots  and  coni  | 
of  assassination  have  been  frequently  f< 
And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  snch  an  one  at 
yon  is  now  in  agitation  among  the  inani  i 
need  furnish  no  ground  for  anxiety.  Ai 
American  practice  or  habit,  and  one  so 
rate  cawnot  he  engrafted  into  our  politict 

This  conviction  of  mine  has  steadily  ; ' 
the  Civil  War  began.  Every  day's  ex 
The  President,  during  the  heated  seaso] 
house  near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  two  or 
city.  He  goes  to  and  from  that  place 
and  morning,  nngnarded.  I  go  there  un: 
by  daylight  and  moonlight,  by  starlig 
light. 

The  anxiety  of  Bnropean  Capitaliati 
menta  here  need  not  disturb  yon.  We  s 
for  export,  bat  abound  in  gold.  If  they  y 
of  oar  bonds  as  they  hold,  and  are  wi 
valnes  for  gold  to  realize,  it  certainly  < 
but,  on  the  contrary,  enriches  the  com 
months  we  have  received  twelve  millioi 
fomia,  and  shipped  over  twenty  million 
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old  debt  is  payable,  and  will  be  paid,  in  gold  The  interest  on 
all  oar  new  debt  ia  payable  in  gold.  And  as  it  will  not  fall  due 
until  after  the  end  of  tiie  war,  the  principal  as  well  as  the  inter- 
est will  then  be  paid,  and  paid  in  gold.  I  think  it  ia  thna  rea- 
sonably certain  that  onr  national  debt  will  all  be  paid  in  gold, 
while  the  principal  of  no  other  national  debt  in  the  world  will 
ever  be  paid  at  all  in  any  cnrrency. 

What  France  and  what  Europe  now  need  ia  to  send  us,  not 
onr  own  stocks  to  redeem,  although  they  are  not  unwelcome, 
nor  yet  merchandise,  although  we  bay  aU  of  it  we  need,  but 
emigrants  to  supply  the  demand  for  purposes  of  war  and 
tillage.  But  while  all  these  things  will  be  understood  by  and 
by,  nobody  in  Europe  is  prepved  to  understand  them  now. 

I  am.  Sir,  Sec 


The  future  was  destined  to  lend  a  melancholy  interest  to  the 
optinusm  of  the  preceding  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  reply  to  a  warning  I  had  sent  him  of  risks  he  daily  incurred 
of  assassination.  In  little  less  than  three  years  from  tbe  date 
of  my  warning,  the  President  was  assassinated ;  Mr.  Seward 
and  his  son  barely  escaped  the  assassin's  knife,  and  both  were 
actually  maimed  for  life.  The  Secretary  was  perhaps  correct 
in  saying  that  assassination  was  not  an  American  habit  when 
he  wrote,  but  three  Presidents  have  since  been  the  victims  of 
assassins,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  predecessor,  James  Buchanan,  ia 
reported  aad  believed  to  have  surrendered  his  own  views  of 
his  official  duty,  while  President,  through  fear  of  assassination. 

In  1858  a  plot  to  slay  the  French  Emperor  by  the  use  of 
bombs  manufactured  in  England  had  been  organized  by  a  band 
of  Italian  refugees  in  London.  The  French  Gktvemment  for- 
mally called  attention  to  the  fact  that  bodies  of  assassins 
abused  their  right  of  asylum  in  England. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  "Conspiracy  to 
Murder"  bill,  introduced  in  consequence,  and  which  overtlu^w 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration,  Mr.  Qladstone  said: 

"As  one  who  has  perhaps  too  often  made  it  his  business  to 
call  attention  to  the  failings  of  his  countrymen,"  if  national 
honor  was  not  henceforth  to  be  a  shadow  and  a  name,  it  was 
the  paramount,  absolute  and  imperative  duly  of  her  Majesty's 
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ministera  to  protest  agaiuBt  tlie  impntation  upon  EugliBhmen 
of  favor  for  aasassination,  "a  plant  which  is  congenial  neither 
to  our  soil  nor  to  the  climate  in  which  we  live."* 

And  yet  twice  at  least  daring  her  reign  arrests  were  made 
for  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  optimism  of  Gladstone,  as  well  as  of  Seward,  is  cal- 
culated to  remind  any  reader  versed  in  French  history  of  an 
incident  which  occurred  abont  a  century  earlier  and  which  we 
have  upon  the  authority  of  Malesherbes: 

A  merchant  of  Lyons,  journeying  toward  home  in  the  latter 
days  of  1756,  slept  in  a  tavern  where  he  heard,  through  a  crack 
in  the  wall  or  partition,  talk  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  King, 
Louis  XV.  Horror-stricken,  he  returned  at  once  to  Paris, 
sought  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  King,  and  told  him  what  he 
had  overheard.  The  Minister  thanked  him,  but  treated  his 
report  with  indifference,  taking  no  further  notice  of  it. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  the  King  was  actually 
stabbed— on  the  15th  of  January,  1757— by  Damiena,  though 
not  fatally. 

The  careless  or  culpable  Minister  then  bethon^t  him  of  the 
Lyons  merchant.  Fearing  that  the  report  of  what  had  oc- 
curred might  leak  out  and  he  be  made  responsible  for  his 
neglect  to  provide  against  it,  he  issued  a  leitre  de  cachet  and 
had  the  unfortunate  merchant  arrested  and  confined  in  the 
Bastille. 

The  14th  of  July,  1789— a  day  memorable  in  history  for  the 
number  of  crimes  it  revealed— opened  the  dungeon  where  had 
languished  for  thirty-two  years  this  tmhappy  victim  of  ar- 
bitrary power. 

When  Damiens  expiated  his  crime  he  cried,  "I  believed  I 
was  doing  an  act  worthy  of  heaven,  and  I  intended  to  speak  of 
it  to  all  the  priests  of  the  palace." 

Seward,  like  the  French  Minister,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
warning  he  had  received.  Like  Louis,  he  wa^  stabbed,  also  by 
a  fanatic,  and  happUy,  like  Lonia,  not  fatally.  The  difference 
between  my  experience  and  that  of  the  Lyons  merchant  was  as 
striking  as  their  resemblances.  My  warning  was  ^ven  a  cen- 
tury after  my  comitry  had  emancipated  itself  from  arbitrary 
foreign  rule,  but  on  the  eve  of  its  deliverance  from  a  more 

*  John  Morley,  Life  of  aiadatone  (New  York). 
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arbitrary  domestic  tyranny;  and  it  was  the  warned,  not  the 
wamer,  that  was  ponished  for  disregardri^  the  warning. 

Since  writing  the  above  another  incident  has  been  revealed 
which  lends  an  intenser  and  very  nnespected  interest  to  the 
tragedies  of  April  14, 1865.  Among  the  letters  of  the  late  John 
Hay  recently  printed  is  one  written  June  17, 1867,  when  he  was 
on  his  way  aa  Secretary  of  Legation  to  act  as  ckargi  d'affaires 
ad  interim  after  the  retirement  of  Kr.  Motley,  Jnne  14,  1867, 
at  Vienna.  In  this  letter  he  says : 

Bode  to  Cartba^  in  the  BBme  se&t  with  R L [Robert  Lio- 

eohi],  a  aecond  coiuia  of  the  late  Prendeot.  He  is  forty-one  years 
old,  looks  much  older.  The  same  eyes  and  hair  the  President  had— 
the  Bame  tall  stature  and  Bbambliti^  gait,  leas  exaggerated,  a  rather 
rough,  fanner-looking  man.  Drinks  hard,  chews  ravenously.  He 
Bays  tie  family  has  about  run  out.  "We  are  not  a  very  marrying 
set."  He  is  dying  of  consumption,  he  said  very  coolly.  There  was 
something  startling  in  the  resemblance  of  the  straight  thicket  of  hair, 
and  the  gray,  cavernous  eyes  framed  in  black  browa  and  laahes,  both 
features  of  the  great  dead  man.    Knew  my  father  nnce  long  years. 

Brought  a  load  of  wheat  to  Q and  M in  1842  with  ox  teams; 

got  $90  in  gold  for  it.  Told  me  that  in  1860  he  had  talked  to 
"Abe"  about  assassiuation.  Abe  said:  "/  never  injured  anybody. 
No  one  is  going  to  hurt  me."  He  says  he  was  invited  by  Abe  to  go  on 
to  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration,  hut  declined,  thinking 
it  dangerooB— a  naivete  of  statement  I  thought  would  have  been  im- 
poBsible  oat  of  the  West 
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pABis,Jnlyl7,1862. 
Mif  dear  Mr.  Hargreaves : 

I  believe  I  have  expressed  to  yon  my  apprehension  from 
time  to  time  that  our  war  in  America  might  end  too  soon. 
Since  McClellan's  check  at  Bichmond,  that  apprehension  has 
been  sensibly  diminished.  I  think  now  it  is  certain  or  tolerably 
certain  that  the  war  will  last  long  enough  to  accomplish  one 
great  result,  without  which  it  would  have  ended  too  soon  how- 
soever long  it  lasted.    You  can  guess  what  that  result  is.    I 
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think  nearly  enongh  life  has  been  sacri 
fafitidiouBnesB  which  has  hitherto  prevei 
dispensing  gans  and  uniforms  to  coloi 
come  to  fill  np  the  ranks  of  an  army  com 
very  flower  of  onr  citizens  and  which  h 
balls  and  disease  they  will  not  be  like]} 
color.  The  policy  and  economy  of 
fathers  and  brothers  for  the  defence  of 
men,  who  are  not  thonght  good  enough  ti 
most  by  this  time,  I  think,  be  pretty  tho 
ao,  I  can  see  the  finger  of  Providence  in 
Bichmond,  for  had  McClellan  succeeded 
ten  to  one  that  the  negrophobia  would  ha 
in  the  country  and  the  struggle  through 
would  have  resulted  like  your  revolution 
tion  in  every  way  worse  than  the  Gov 
rebelled.  All  that  is  wanting  now  to  br 
propitious  close  is  a  healthy  tone  of  pnbl 
the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  to  1 
tion  that  the  South  is  to  return  to  tiie  I 
portionate  political  power,  which,  liki 
delusion  at  the  South  in  regard  to  ford 
vents  a  large  class  of  influential  person 
seeing  things  as  they  are  or  must  be.  Th< 
the  United  States  have  been  so  long  a 
slavery  as  the  Egyptians  used  to  regard 
bird,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  make  them  ai 
would  have  been  to  make  an  Egyptian  sb 
think  that  delusion  has  been  nearly  cure 
prised  if  General  Butler  wastes  much  n 
letters  to  Washington  to  know  what  U 
negroes. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  recent  passaj 
Mr.  Cohden  and  Ld.  Palmerston.  I  wis] 
near  you  to  talk  about  it.  I  do  not  reme: 
the  premier  being  so  successfully  bear* 
speech.  I  hope  it  will  improve  his  manni 
are  fixed.  His  wanton  speech  about  Bn 
duced  a  very  bad  feeling  in  the  United  S 
allowance  for  my  feelings  as  an  Americi 
it  was  a  very  indecorous  speech  to  ma 
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Parliament,  However  it  did  good,  for  it  makes  onr  people 
only  the  more  self-dependent  and  the  more  determined.  It 
hastens  the  time  too  in  my  jndgment  when  the  people  of  Eng- 
land will  be  disposed  to  confide  their  vast  interests  to  some 
prime  minister  of  more  prudence  and  principle.  I  expect  to 
pass  through  London  next  week  on  my  way  to  liverpool  to 
meet  Mrs.  Bigelow's  sister  who  is  coming  over,  when  I  hope  to 
see  you  &  yoors,  meantime  I  remain  as  ever, 

Your  sincere  friend 


BiaELOW  TO  SEWABD 

Confidential 

Pabk,  July  17, 1862. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  dispatch  marked  "private"  enclosing  a  message  for 
Mr.  Dayton  was  duly  received  and  communicated  to  him. 

Your  dispatch  of  the  25th  June,  also  marked  "private," 
came  duly  to  hand. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Jjondon 
Times  upon  onr  government  have  for  their  imibediate  ob- 
ject to  drain  our  country  of  gold  and  they  have  thus  far  had  a 
tendency  to  enconrage  such  drainage.  They  have  created 
quite  a  panic  among  the  holders  of  American  securities  in 
Europe,  who  are  encouraged  of  course  by  aU  the  bankers  to 
lose  no  time  in  turning  them  into  gold.  Tlie  house  of  Peabody 
has  been  doing  an  enormous  business  during  the  past  year  in 
this  way  and  I  am  told  that  Gov.  Mor.gan  had  sent  from  New 
York  to  that  firm  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  gold  more  than 
two  months  ago.  They  are  in  correspondence  with  the  banking 
house  of  Vandenbroek  Brothers  in  this  city,  a  favorite  tesort 
of  Secessionists,  through  whom  they  are  scouring  the  French 
market.  Vandenbroek  Brothers  have  private  dispateheB  from 
Peabody  &  Co.  upon  the  arrival  of  every  Steamer  and  if  there 
is  anything  out  of  which  a  panic  can  be  made,  they  are  sure  to 
improve  it.  When  Banks  was  driven  across  the  Potomac,  they 
had  the  news  here  exclusively,  nor  did  it  appear  in  any  French 
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paper  tiU  confirmed  by  the  next  Steamei 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  bat  4,000  men,  bn 
sion  to  be  made,  that  a  corps  d'armee  hi 
repulsed.  So  they  only,  in  this  city,  so  ft 
the  news  of  McClellan's  retreat,  brought  1 
2nd  instant.  It  was  represented  in  tiheir 
defeat.  A  more  extended  dispatch  in  the 
in  the  London  Times  with  an  article  desi 
pression  that  his  army  was  cnt  to  pieces  i 
taken.  Mr.  Peabody  the  same  evening  i 
his  friends,  who  inquired  if  the  facts  coni 
sented,  by  informing  them  that  accordii 
vices,  they  were  a  great  deal  worse. 

The  bankers  wonld  of  conrse  like  to  hai 
the  world  bonght  and  sold  every  week  i 
therefore  that  they  as  a  class  do  not  do  m 
efforts  made  to  t^scredit  ns  abroad.  T 
interest  of  the  government  and  of  the  C{ 
can  to  bring  gold  to  England  and  France 
demand  which  is  snre  to  arise  for  it  this  i 
with.  It  is  an  ingenions  mode— in  ban 
legal  tender  legislation— to  compel  the 
securities  to  bny  and  import  the  gold  no' 
wanted,  and  which  when  wanted  might  i 
bnrden  of  getting  it  upon  backs  less  patie 
those  that  bear  it  now.  If  the  crops  had  1 
than  they  are  now  known  to  be,  the  Briti 
not  have  done  as  mnch  as  it  has,  eith 
through  the  press,  to  ruin  our  character 
succeeded  in  spreading  the  alarm  throng 
already  informed  yon,  the  leading  banke 
ing  home  all  kinds  of  securities,  Natioi 
and  railways,  to  sell  and  all  the  news 
agencies  abroad  seem  to  conspire  agains' 
or  create  confidence. 

Vandenbroek  Brothers  have  had  an 
papers  for  a  week  or  two  past,  annom 
purchasers  of  American  securities.    Th 
Peabody  &  Co. 

I  saw  M.  Selliere  yesterday,  the  lar^e  8 
city.    He  told  me  ^at  our  new  tariff  hi 
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with  the  n.  S.  He  liad  ceased  Hhipping  there  altc^ther.  I 
told  hin),  that  'it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  at  present  so 
mach  to  cultivate  importations  as  to  maintain  the  national 
existence  and  in  looking  after  that,  we  were,  jnst  now,  less  able 
to  consider  the  convenience  and  interests  of  other  nations  than 
I  hoped  we  wonld  soon  be.  Meantime,  -as  we  had  fnll  employ- 
ment for  onr  fnnds,  ve  saw  a  rednction  of  foreign  importa- 
tions without  regret. 

There  seems  to  he  a  general  impression  here,  that  En^^and 
and  France  will  now  take  measnres  to  stop  the  war.  Sntji  yon 
will  see  by  a  note  received  from  Mr.  Lucas,  the  editor  of  the 
London  Star,  is  Mr.  Cobden's  opinion.  Mr.  Lncas'  remarks 
npon  the  subject  I  think  are  conclusive.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  England  could  engage  in  hostilities  with  us  now  even 
aided  by  France  and— supposing  they  encounter  no  embarrass- 
ments from  their  European  neighbors— witliout  a  revolntioa 
in  both  countries. 

The  papers  this  morning  announce  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Orleans  princes  from  our  army  and  their  return  to  England. 
"Without  knowing  anything  of  the  reasons  for  this  step  except 
such  as  are  most  obvious,  the  news  gave  me  great  satisfaction. 
They  were  no  longer  of  any  use  there  to  us,  while  they  did 
mnch  more  than  an  American  would  be  disposed  to  credit  to 
embitter  the  court  and  administration  here  against  tu. 

I  fear  tiie  Orleanists  are  contemplating  some  step  which 
renders  the  presence  of  the  princes  necessary  here.  If  so,  I 
regret  it,  for  I  feel  persuaded  it  must  fail,  notwithstanding  ^e 
extraordinary  development  of  Orleanism  in  France  during  the 
last  six  months,  which  is  incontestable.  I  hope  the  withdrawal 
of  the  princes  will  not  diminish  the  friendly  interest  which 
certain  leading  journals  have  taken  in  car  contest  since  their 
fortunes  were  partially  identified  with  ours. 

I  have  remarked  witii  pleasure  a  modification  of  the  tone  of 
the  government  press  of  this  city  during  the  past  week.  The 
Patrie,  hitherto  the  most  venomous  advocate  of  intervention, 
has  become  quite  moderate  and  has  omitted  entirely  to  draw 
from  the  late  disasters  at  Richmond  the  moral  which  its  past 
course  jnstified  us  in  expecting  from  it 

The  Constitutionnd  also  has  modified  its  conrse  materially. 
Ton  have  probably  better  means  than  I  of  understanding  the 
cause  of  tiiis  change,  for  I  most  admit  that  hitherto  both  these 
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jonmals  have  proved  inaceesBible  to  any  influencea  which  I 
control. 

It  is  always  profitable  to  search  reverently  for  the  finger  of 
Providence  in  all  the  important  events  which  make  up  the 
lives  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covered it  in  the  late  repulse  before  Richmond.  As  a  people 
we  were  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a  proper  use  of  victory  and 
peace.  There  are  too  many  left  among  ns  who  spell  negro 
■  with  two  "^'s"— one  of  yonr  tests  I  am  told  of  a  presidential 
candidate  and  a  good  one.'  When  every  honsehold  in  the  free 
States  has  been  called  npon  to  monm  a  father,  or  a  brother, 
or  a  son  sacrificed  in  this  war;  when  the  flower  of  onr  country 
have  been  decimated  by  disease  and  hostile  arms,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  some  at  least  of  the  fastidiousness  about  the 
colour  of  our  soldiers  will  disappear  and  with  it  the  peculiar 
sanctity  with  which  negro  property,  like  kings,  is  still  hedged 
about  among  northern  people. 

A  few  more  checks  like  that  at  Bichmond  will  throw  a  doubt 
over  the  wisdom  of  that  policy,  which  would  take  the  young 
men  from  our  universities  and  counting  houses  to  fight  for  the 
rights  of  a  race  who  are  thought  unworthy  of  sharing  in  the 
stmggle.  Till  our  people  can  become  reconciled  to  use  such 
weapons  as  Providence  has  ao  obviously  placed  in  our  hands, 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  a  victorious  or  honorable  peace. 
The  prospect  of  a  uniform  and  soldier's  wages  would  bring  to 
onr  camps  thousands  of  men,  who  would  make  useful  workmen 
and  good  soldiers.  British  ofiScers  in  the  West  Indies  have 
told  me  that  they  estimate  their  colored  soldiers  very  highly. 
Until  we  have  sufEciently  conquered  our  prejudices  to  profit 
by  these  resources  we  may  naturally  expect  that  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  them  will  increase. 

So  long  as  there  is  any  hope  or  fear  of  the  Southern  States 
coming  back  into  the  Union  with  their  ancient  political  power 
and  cotton  terrorism,  ao  long  will  there  be  a  large  class  ready 
to  combine  against  any  government  whatever  which  proposes 

*  Tbifl  ia  ui  anndoit  to  a  remark  Seward  is  said  to  bare  made  in  reply  to 
Don^aa,  who  had  been  indulging  on  the  floor  of  tiie  Senate  in  a  tirade  against 
"nig^er-worehippen."  After  tfae  debate  and  walking  borne  witii  bim  from  tbe 
Capitol,  Mr.  Seward,  having  in  view  Donelas's  notorioos  expectation  of  « 
nomination  from  the  Demoeratie  part;  for  &e  Preddeney,  said,  "Douglas,  no 
man  will  ew  be  Piendent  of  tiie  TTnited  States  who  spells  'n^ro'  with  two . 
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any  measore  having  a  tendency  in  any  way  to  circnmscribe  the 
power  of  slaveholders  and  so  long  will  this  war  he  ineffectaal 
for  the  ohjects  for  which  it  is  waged.  We  can  never  he  a 
united  North  until  all  possibility  of  such  a  restoration  of  a 
slavery  dynasty  is  destroyed.  Nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  will  of 
Providence  that  this  war  shonld  end  until  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  restoration  is  placed  beyond  a  peradventore. 

Pray  ezcnse  me  for  troabling  yon  with  this  debordement. 
There  are  times  when  every  man's  tongae  is  loosed  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  even  the  dumb  did  not  speak. 

July  18. 

I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  brief  article  in  the  Consti- 
tutionnel  of  this  morning  for  its  reference  to  the  retirement  of 
the  Orleans  princes.  This  article  and  the  language  of  the 
Times  are  sure  to  produce  very  had  feeling  here  and  I  think  it 
highly  important  that  some  explanation  of  the  step  be  fur- 
nished, if  possible,  which  will  save  our  government  from  any 
responsibility  for  their  retirement.  The  friendship  of  their 
friends,  I  need  not  say  to  you,  is  very  desirable  to  us  here. 

I  also  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  2nd  Paris  letter  which  appears  in  the  Independance  Edge 
of  the  17th  and  to  the  extract  which  follows  from  the  Madrid 
correspondence  of  the  Indipendance  of  same  date. 


8ir: 


Yours  very  tmly 


CT.mBT.T,  TO  J.  P.  BENJAHIN 

pAfiis,  25t]i  July,  1862. 


On  Thorsday,  the  10th  inst.,  we  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
battles  of  the  26  and  27  of  June  and  the  "Btrategical  movemeota"  of 
McCle]1aa  across  the  Chickahomioy  and  towards  Jamea  River.  On 
the  strength  of  these  news  and  of  your  despatch  No,  3  (which  with 
nnmbera  1,  2  and  4  had  been  delivered  by  Mr.  de  Leon) ,  I  was  about  to 
call  on  Count  de  Persigny,  when  I  received  a  meesage  from  that  gentle- 
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man,  who  had  recently  returned  after  an  absence  of  some  weeks  in 
England,  saying  that  he  desired  to  see  me.  I  of  course  lost  no  time  in 
oomplying  with  his  request.  I  communicated  to  him  confidentially  the 
sabstance  of  my  new  instructions  and  he  advised  me  to  proceed  to 
Vichy  where  the  Emperor  woald  be  on  Saturday,  but  he  thought  would 
be  much  occupied  for  a  day  or  two  in  receiving  the  anthorities,  etc. 
The  Coont  gave  me  a  very  warm  letter  to  Qeaeral  Fleory,  who  is  a 
great  favorite  of  the  Emperor  and  constantly  accompanies  him,  urging 
him  to  procure  an  audience  for  me.  I  went  accordingly  to  Vichy  on 
Taeaday,  arriving  there  in  the  evening.  The  next  morning  I  sent  a 
note  to  General  Fleury  enclosing  that  of  M.  de  Peniigny  soliciting  his 
good  offices  to  procure  me  "«««  audience  offideuse"  with  the  Em- 
peror, I  very  soon  received  a  reply  saying  that  the  Emperor  would 
receive  me  at  2  o'clock. 

Too  will  find  herewith  fall  details  of  my  interview  marked  No.  1. 


On  "Wednesday  morning,  16th  July,  at  9  o'clock,  I  enclosed  to  Gen* 
eral  Fleuiy,  Aide  de  camp  and  Premier  ficuyer  of  the  Emperor,  a 
letter  from  Count  de  Persigny,  and  asked  him  to  procure  me  the  honor 
of  an  official  audience  with  the  Emperor.  Before  12  o'clock  I  received 
from  M.  Fleury  a  note  stating  that  the  Emperor  would  receive  me  at 
2  o'clock.  The  Emperor  received  me  with  great  kindness  and  after 
saying  that  he  was  very  happy  to  see  me  and  regretted  that  circum- 
stances had  prevented  his  sooner  doing  so,  invited  me  to  be  seated. 
He  commenced  the  conversation  by  referring  to  the  news  contained 
in  the  evening  papers  of  the  previous  day  of  the  defeat  of  the  Federal 
armies  before  Bichmond,  which  appeared  to  give  him  much  satisfac- 
tion. He  spoke  of  Lincoln's  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  addi- 
tional troops  as  evidence  of  his  conviction  of  the  desperate  character 
of  the  straggle  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  and  of  the  great 
losses  which  the  Federal  forces  had  sustained.  That  althongh  it 
was  unquestionably  for  the  interest  of  France,  that  the  United 
States  should  be  a  powerfol  and  united  people  to  act  as  a  "contre- 
poids"  to  the  maritime  power  of  England,  yet  bis  sympathies  had 
alwajrs  been  with  the  South,  whose  people  are  struggling  for  the 
principle  of  self-government,  of  which  he  was  a  firm  and  consistent 
advocate,  that  he  had  from  the  first  seen  the  true  character  of  the 
contest  and  considered  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  impossible 
and  final  separation  a  mere  question  of  time.  That  the  difficulty  was 
to  find  the  way  to  give  effect  to  his  sympathies,  that  he  had  always 
desired  to  preserve  the  most  friendly  relations  with  England  and  that 
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in  ao  grave  a  matter  he  had  not  been  villing  to  act  without  her  eo> 
operation,  that  he  had  several  times  intimated  his  wish  for  actiOD  in 
our  behalf,  bat  had  met  with  no  favorable  response,  and  that  besidea, 
England  had  a  deeper  interest  in  the  question  than  France ;  that  she 
wished  him  "to  draw  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire  for  her  benefit."  He 
asked  me  to  give  mj  views  of  the  state  of  sifairs  and  of  what  could  be 
done  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  The  conversation  had  thus  far  been 
in  French  with  occasioual  remarks  from  me;  but  as  I  knew  that  the 
Emperor  ^toke  English  well  and  flnentl;'  and  was  said  not  to  dislike 
having  an  opportunity  to  couvene  in  our  language  I  said  that  if  it 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him,  I  would  prefer  speaking  English, 
as  I  could  better  express  myself  in  my  own  tongue.  He  assented  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  interview  the  conversation  was  in  English. 
He  enquired  the  amount  of  our  army.  I  estimated  the  number  of  mat 
now  under  arms  at  about  350,000,  although  at  certain  previous  period^ 
before  we  had  abandoned  the  impossible  idea  of  defending  all  the  points 
of  oar  immense  coast  and  frontier,  the  number  had  probably  been 
nearer  500,000 ;  but  since  we  had  adopted  the  policy  of  concentrating 
our  forces,  350,000  men  were,  I  thought,  as  many  as  we  could  advanta- 
geously employ.  That  our  difficulty  was  not  to  find  men,  of  them  we 
had  and  always  would  have  more  than  enough,  but  that  what  we 
wanted  were  arms,  powder  and  clothing.  I  explained  the  compodtion 
and  character  of  our  army,  that  with  ns  every  man  was  a  soldier,  that 
very  many  of  the  61ite  of  our  country  were  serving  in  the  ranks ;  spoke 
of  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  onr  women;  that  our  men  were 
badly  clothed  and  fed,  most  of  them  with  inferior  arms  and  all  insuf- 
ficiently and  irregularly  paid,  but  Bubmitted  patiently  to  all  the  pri- 
vations. That  on  the  contrary  our  enemies  were  admirably  equipped 
and  armed,  as  a,  general  rule  profosely  fed,  having  many  luxuries  in 
abundance,  such  as  tea  and  coflFee  of  which  our  troops  were  entirely 
deprived;  but  that  the  very  large  majority  were  mercenaries,  who 
served  for  pay  and  food,  not  being  able  to  find  employment  and  wages. 
The  Emperor  expressed  his  great  surprise  at  our  troops  not  having 
coffee,  which  he  said  was  considered  essential  to  the  health  of  the  aol- 
diers.  That  probably  one  half  of  the  privates  were  foreigners,  princi- 
pally Germans  and  Irish,  while  our  troops  were  almost  exclusive^ 
bom  on  our  soil.  That  this  difference  made  them  ranch  more  than  a 
match  for  their  enemies  when  they  met  with  equal  numbers,  but  that 
this  advantage  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  moral  value 
of  those  whom  we  lost,  carrying  mourning  into  every  Southern  fam- 
ily, while  no  interest  was  felt  at  the  North  for  the  mercenaries  who 
were  fighting  their  battles,  so  loi^  as  th^  could  supply  their  places 
by  new  levies. 
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This  gave  me  an  opportmiity  of  saying  about  Mexican  affairs  sub- 
stantially that  as  the  Lincoln  QoTemment  was  the  ally  and  protector 
of  his  enemy  Juarez,  we  could  have  no  objection  to  make  common  cause 
with  him  against  the  common  enemy. 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Count  de  Pemigny  since  his  return  from 
England,  or  if  the  Count  (to  whom  I  had  confidentially  communicated 
the  substance  of  your  despatch  No,  3)  had  written  to  him  about  our 
affairs.  He  said  that  be  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  the  Count. 
I  then  stated  to  the  Emperor  what  I  had  been  instructed  to  propose. 
It  did  not  seem  disagreeable.  He  said,  how  am  I  to  get  the  cotton  1  I 
replied,  that  of  course  depends  on  your  Majesty ;  he  will  soon  have  a 
fleet  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  coast,  strong  enough  to  keep  it  clear 
of  every  Federal  cruiser. 

I  gave  him  in  a  few  words  a  description  of  the  American  marine; 
some  second  class  steamers  constructed  for  war  purposes  and  a  large 
number  of  merchant  vessels  hastily  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  the 
blockade  and  transport  service.  I  said  that  the  Oloire,  the  Garonne  or 
the  Normandie  could  pass  the  fortifications  of  New  York  and  Boston 
and  hold  those  towns  at  their  mercy,  or  could  enter  the  Chesapeake, 
destroy  all  the  vessels  there  and  Fortress  Monroe  by  bombardment. 

He  agreed  with  me  in  this.  I  ezpressed  my  regret  at  having 
heard  that  some  of  his  first  class  steamers  were  armed  en  fiute  and 
asked  if  this  armament  could  not  be  completed  at  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  and  suggested  that  if  not,  guns  conld  be  sent  there  for  the 
porpose.    He  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  the  suggestion. 

He  then  spoke  of  recognition,  saying  that  simple  recognition  would 
be  of  no  value,  and  as  to  mediation  that  would  be  refused  by  the 
North.  I  replied  that  as  to  mediation,  I  agreed  with  him,  that  if 
offered,  it  would  be  refused  by  the  North  but  would  be  accepted  by  us, 
but  that  such  refusal  and  acceptance  would  be  of  vast  advantage  to 
our  cause  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  in  our  favor 
and  afford  sufficient  reason  for  more  potent  intervention.  But 
we  did  not  ask  for  mediation,  all  we  asked  for  was  recognition,  that 
there  was  a  large  majority  in  the  Northern  States  in  favor  of  peace 
and  separation,  but  that  a  reign  of  terror  existed  which  for  the  present 
stifled  all  expression  of  such  opinions,  that  the  Congressional  elections 
were  approaching  and  that  recognition  would  give  the  peace  party 
courage  to  organize  and  perhaps  place  them  in  the  majority.  He 
said  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  that  there  had  been  a  great  peace  meet- 
ing in  New  York.  I  said  that  recc^nition  would  at  once  bring  out  many 
similar  demonstrations.  I  then  said  that  although  we  did  not  place 
ourselves  on  that  ground,  the  interests  of  humanity  might  be  niged  as 
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cftUin^  <m  Eorope  and  eqwcially  on  him  iriio  exercised  ao  potent  an 
infloenoe  over  the  destinies  of  Qie  worid  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  strife, 
which  was  not  only  devastating  the  South  and  exhausting  the  North 
bat  paralyzed  the  industry  and  conunerce  of  Enrope.  He  replied, 
what  yon  say  is  tme,  bnt  the  policy  of  nations  is  controlled  by  their 
interests  and  not  by  their  sentiments,  and  ought  to  be  so.  I  replied, 
that  I  fnlly  admitted  his  proposition,  bat  that  the  interests  to  be  ccm- 
salted  ahonld  not  be  those  of  the  hour,  that  England  seemed  to  hsTe 
abdicated  the  great  part  which  she  had  been  accnstomed  to  play  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  adopted  a  tortooos,  selfidi  and  time  serving 
policy,  which  had  only  served  to  make  all  natitms  either  her  bitter 
enemies  or  at  least  fair  weather  Friends.  That  we,  at  first,  had  be^i 
well  disposed  towards  England,  bnt  that  having  for  selfish  ulterior  pur- 
poses, to  revive  for  her  advantage  the  old  exploded  principles  of  a 
blochade,  and  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  cotton  for  her  Indian  colonies, 
given  a  false  interpretation  to  tiie  Treaty  of  Paris,  we  ahonld  never 
hereafter  consider  her  onr  friend.  The  Emperor  remarked,  I  have 
already  told  yon  what  I  thought  of  the  blockade,  and  as  to  the  culture 
of  cotton  in  India  supplanting  yours,  I  consider  the  idea  entirely 
chimerical.  If  yon  do  not  give  it  to  na  we  can  not  find  it  elsewhere^ 
I  then  said,  your  Majesty  has  now  an  opportunity  of  secnrinif  a  faith- 
ful ally,  bound  to  you  not  only  by  the  ties  of  gratitude,  but  by  those 
mors  reliable  of  a  common  interest  and  congenitd  habits.  He  said,  yes, 
yon  have  many  families  of  French  descent  in  Louisiana  who  yet  pre- 
serve their  habits  and  language.  I  replied  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
I  could  give  him  an  iostance  in  my  own  family  where  French  was 
habitually  spoken.  He  asked  me  whether  we  anticipated  no  difficulty 
from  onr  slaves.  I  replied  that  they  had  never  been  more  quiet  and 
more  respectful  and  that  no  better  evidraice  could  be  given  of  their 
being  conteutcd  and  happy.  This  was  the  only  allusioQ  made  to  slav- 
ery during  the  interview. 

The  Emperor  asked  me  if  I  expected  that  England  would  agree  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  our  recognition.  I  replied  that  fae  of  course 
must  have  much  better  means  of  information  than  I,  bnt  that  our 
friends  in  England  were  more  hopeful  than  they  ever  had  been  before, 
and  that  our  Commisioner  at  London,  for  the  first  time  since  his  ar- 
rival, wrote  encouragingly.  That  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lindsay  recom- 
mending recc^nition  would  be  brought  np  on  Friday,  and  that 
probably  the  debate  would  bring  out  Lord  Palmerston  with  a  declara- 
tion of  his  purposes.  He  asked  how  Cobden  was  disposed.  I  said 
that  he  was  unfriendly  to  us,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Bright.  That  it 
was  conceded  on  all  bands  that  an  immense  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  our  favor,  but  that  Lord  Derby  was  not  prepared  to 
take  office,  and  nothing  would  be  done  that  would  cause  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  to  resign. 
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While  I  was  advocating  recognition,  the  Emperor,  with  a  veiy  Big- 
niflcant  Bmile,  aaid,  it  is  very  singolar  that  while  yon  aak  absolute  rec- 
ognition, Mr.  Dayton  ia  calling  upon  me  to  retract  my  qoallfied 
recognition  of  you  as  belligerents.  I  replied,  that  such  a  demand  was 
but  another  evidence  of  the  insolence  of  the  Washington  Qovemment. 

The  Emperor  asked  me,  if  France  and  England  intervene,  on  what 
terms  can  a  peace  be  made  t  The  question  of  boundaries  is  a  most  dif- 
ficult one,  what  will  yon  do  with  the  border  States  t  You  will  not  be 
willing  to  accept  what  the  North,  even  if  she  submits  to  separation, 
will  accord.  I  replied  that  the  question  appeared  indeed  to  be  ditScnlt 
but  it  seemed  to  be  susceptible  of  an  easy  solution  and  one  which  we 
would  willingly  receive.  In  all  the  States  where  the  people  had  in  fall 
conventions  voted  for  separation,  there  could  be  no  difficulty,  that  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Maryland,  the  questioa  whether  they  would 
join  our  confederacy,  form  a  separate  one  for  themselves  or  remain 
with  the  United  States  should  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  and 
that  I  had  no  fear  of  the  result,  that  such  had  been  the  Emperor's 
policy  in  Italy  and  the  whole  world  approved  of  it.  That  the  Chesa- 
peake, Potomac  and  Ohio  were  natural  and  indispensable  boundaries 
which  could  not  be  relinquished.  He  regretted  he  had  no  map  at  Vichy 
that  we  might  trace  the  line. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  when  speaking  of  the  ootton  subsidy, 
I  told  the  Emperor  that  the  proposition  was  made  exclusively  to 
France,  my  colleague  at  London  not  being  aware  of  my  authority  to 
make  it. 

I  said  to  the  Emperor  that  in  deciding  upon  the  course  he  was  to 
pursue,  he  might  assume  two  fixed  points  of  departure.  First,  that  re- 
construction on  any  terms  was  impossible.  Second,  that  without 
European  intervention  in  some  form  or  other,  peace  was  impossible 
within  any  reasonable  period ;  that  a  peace  must  be  preceded  by  an 
armistice,  with  our  ports  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  in  speaking  of  Mexican  affairs,  I  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  sent  to  the  Senate  the  treaty  n^otiated  by  Mr. 
Corwin,  that  this  was  in  fact  a  subsidy  of  eleven  millions  of  dollars  to 
enable  Juarez  to  carry  on  the  war  against  France;  he  replied,  but  the 
Senate  will  not  ratify  it ;  of  this,  I  said,  I  had  no  means  to  form  an 
opinion,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  clear  that  the  President  approved  of 
its  principle  and  ^e  Executive  virtually  controlled  the  Foreign  rela- 
tions. I  said  that  I  had  heard  from  what  seemed  to  be  good  authority, 
although  I  did  not  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  Report,  that 
Schufeldt,  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Havana,  had  gone  to  Mexico  and 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  Juarez  two  millions  of  dollars,  being  the 
cash  installment  stipulated  by  the  Treaty,  and  if  this  were  so,  the 
Mexican  army  was  now  waging  war  against  Prance  with  means  fur- 
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niahed  by  the  Federal  treaaoiy.  I  also  allnded  to  the  presence  of  the 
Orleans  Princes  in  the  Federal  armies  as  evidence  at  least  that  Lin- 
coln vas  not  particularly  desirona  to  avoid  giving  jost  cause  of  offense 
to  France,  and  mentioned  that  the  son  of  the  Prince  de  Joinviile  was 
now  serving  as  a  midshipman  on  board  of  a  Federal  man-of-war,  a 
fact  of  which  he  had  been  previously  ignorant, 

I  su^ested  that  without  violating  neutrality  we  might  be  allowed 
to  communicate  with  our  govemment  by  French  ahipa  of  war  visiting 
our  ports ;  that  snch  commnnication  was  called  for  even  by  French 
interests;  that  it  was  important  that  Southern  newspapers  should 
be  freely  received  to  neutralize  the-  false  atatementB  of  the  Northern 
Press.  The  Emperor  replied  that  such  a  request  seemed  reasonable 
and  that  he  would  consider  it. 

Finding  that  the  Interview  had  been  sufBciently  prolonged,  I  rose 
to  take  leave,  saying  that  I  bad  already  too  much  abused  his  indul- 
gence ;  that  I  had  perhaps  omitted  to  present  some  arguments  which 
if  not  new  to  him,  were  from  a  different  point  of  view,  but  that  I  had 
prepared  a  formal  demand  of  recognition  in  which  they  were  embodied, 
and  that  I  intended  to  present  them  to  M.  Thouvenel,  as  soon  as  he 
should  return  from  England,  where  he  then  was,  and  I  would  feel 
much  obliged,  if  be  saw  any  reason  to  object  to  the  course  I  proposed, 
that  he  would  intimate  his  wish.  He  said  that  he  saw  no  objection  to 
my  presenting  my  demand,  he  of  court«  taid  nothing  to  compronut 
himself  of  to  the  answer  that  would  be  ffiven.  At  i>arting  he  said  that 
he  hoped  in  future  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  my  seeing  him  than 
bad  heretofore  existed. 

On  the  whole  my  interview  was  most  satisfactory,  I  had  been  led 
to  expect  from  what  I  had  heard  of  his  habitual  manner  that  he  would 
be  extremely  reserved,  confining  himself  to  asking  questions,  or  inti- 
mating on  what  pointJ!  he  wished  me  to  speak,  with  occasional  brief 
observations  on  his  part ;  on  the  contrary  he  was  frank,  unreserved,  I 
might  perhaps  aay  cordial;  placing  me  entirely  at  my  ease  by  the 
freedom  with  which  he  spoke  himself.  Although  he  said  nothing  to 
commit  himself  as  to  his  future  cdu^ae  I  left  him  with  the  decided 
impression  that  if  England  long  persevered  in  obstinate  inaction  he 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  moving  by  himself. 


McCLELLAN'S  COLLAPSE  A' 


VHED  TO  BIOELOW 

My  dear  Friend: 

We  are  in  "a  fix."  Checked  at  every  ] 
Boon  be  called  to  defend  every  position  I 

Amid  these  disasters  come,  of  coori 
The  newspapers  insist  on  conducting  the 

McClellan  is  a  failure.  We  might  have 
ago.  We  lost  more  men  by  disease  th 
have  coBt 

Bnt  the  great  source  of  -weakness  is 
located  it.  For  this  there  seems  to  be  no 
disposition  to  reform  where  reform  is  s* 

Extreme  men  now  urge  Mr.  Lincoln  tc 
tion,  and  he  is  considering  it,  the*  his  Pi 
pose  only  the  impotency  of  tiie  Qovenm 
events  come  along  logically,  as  they  migl 

The  Administration  is  also  consider 
offering  500,000  Bales  of  Cotton  to  thoi 
get  it.    Sanford  will  probably  take  out  tl 

I  have  been  trying  to  induce  the 
Charleston  immeduitely,  bnt  they  will  nc 

I  fear  that  enlistments  do  not  proceed 
pensate  for  the  emasculation  of  ^e  arm; 
a  fearful  thought.    Perhaps  I  am  morbid 

We  ought  to  resort  at  once  to  the  dral 
and  would  bring  troops  promptly. 

We  are  quite  well  save  in  spirit,  and  < 

y°"^  Very  truly 


It  WAS  donbtlen  the  sadden  collapse  of  Mc( 
paigii  which  brought  President  Lincoln  to  the 
his  policy  of  general  military  emancipation  mv 
otherwise  have  done,* 

*  NieoUy  and  Hay's  Life  of  Lineoln,  Vol.  VI,  ' 
Oideon  Welles  in  the  AOmIm  ifonfJifa  for  the 
Uarch,  1909, 
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e  anthoritiea  I  quote  fnnn  tlie  cBary  of  Secretary 

On  Smidar.  Oe  ISA  oT  Jnlj,  1862,  pRBdent  Unndn  incited  me  to 
mnompmny  him  in  his  enriage  to  the  funeral  of  an  in&iit  diild  of 
3Ir.  Stanbn.  Seeretair  Sewani  ami  Mni  FrtdaiA  Snmd  ven  abo 
in  the  carriage.  Mr.  Stanton  oeeiq>ied  at  tbat  tine,  for  &  lominer  rvi- 
denee,  the  faooae  of  a  naval  oAeo-,  some  two  or  three  mfles  ««Bt  or 
Bwthwerterly  of  Georgetowu.  It  was  on  this  nrririnn  and  on  Oub  rids 
that  he  fint  Bientianed  to  Mr.  Semrd  and  mjtdt  the  anbjeet  of  eman- 
eipatins  the  dare*  by  pndamatiai  in  eaae  the  rd>ds  did  not  eeaae  to 
peinat  in  their  var  oq  the  Ooreniment  and  Ok  Unioa,  of  which  be  nw 
no  eridenee.  He  dwdt  caraatl^  en  the  graritjr,  importanee,  and  ddi- 
eac7  of  tk  moranait ;  aaid  he  had  given  it  mndi  thoo^it,  and  bad 
abcMit  come  to  the  eonehnion  that  it  wu  a  nulttary  neeeant;',  abaohrtelT' 
etnfiil  for  the  nhmtifn  of  the  nation,  that  we  most  free  the  bUt« 
or  be  omBetrea  labdned,  ete^  ete.  This  was,  he  said,  the  first  oocamon 
lAere  be  bad  moitianed  the  snbject  to  may  one,  and  wished  ns  to 
frankly  state  bow  the  propositiwi  stmd  osl  Ur.  Seward  said  the  sab- 
jeet  inTtrived  eooseqaenees  so  vast  and  nHmientons  that  he  dtoald  wish 
to  bestow  on  it  matnre  refleetioD  befme  giving  a  decisive  answer;  bat 
his  preamt  optnioD  inclined  to  the  iiiwiin  as  jnstifiaUe,  and  perb^w 
he  mi^t  My  expedient  and  necessary.  These  were  also  n^  views.  Two 
or  three  times  «i  that  ridetbesnbjert,iriiidiwasof  oonrse  an  absorbing 
one  for  eadi  and  all,  was  advoted  to,  and  b^bre  aeparating,  the  Pren- 
dent  dcnred  n«  to  give  the  sob  jeet  qieeial  and  deliberate  attaiticHi,  tor 
he  was  earnest  in  the  eonvietion  ttiat  ■"■">*l»i"e  must  be  dtme.  It  was 
a  new  departure  for  the  President,  fin-  antil  this  time,  in  all  oor  pre- 
vions  interviews,  whenever  the  qaestiai  of  onaneipation  ot  tiw  miti- 
gation of  slavery  had  beoi  in  any  way  aUoded  to,  be  had  been  prmnpt 
and  emphatie  in  daioimeing  any  interference  by  the  GaoBl  Oovcm- 
moit  with  the  subject.  This  was,  I  think,  the  soitimait  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Calnnet,  all  of  wlmn,  inehiding  the  President,  otmsidered  it 
a  local  dmnestic  qnestion  ^pertaining  to  the  States  respectively,  who 
had  never  parted  with  ttieir  anthori^  over  it.  Bat  the  rcvcrsca  before 
Kchmond,  and  the  formidBblc  power  and  dimowlrais  of  the  insorree- 
tion,  whieh  extended  throng  all  the  slave  States  and  had  eombined 
most  of  them  in  a  cosif  ederacy  to  destroy  the  Union,  impelled  the  Ad- 
ministrmtion  to  adopt  extraordinary  measnrea  to  preserve  the  national 


"It  had  got  to  be,"  said  he  (Mr.  Linetdn),  "nudsonuner,  1862. 
miinga  had  gme  oa  from  bad  to  woiae,  until  I  felt  that  we  bad  reaped 
the  end  of  onr  rope  on  the  plao  of  operations  we  bad  been  pnrsoing ; 
that  we  had  about  played  oor  last  card,  and  must  change  our  taeticB, 
or  lose  the  game.    I  now  determined  npon  the  adoption  of  the  emanei- 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OP  SLA^ 

patioD  policy;  and  withoat  cotunltation  ¥ 
the  Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft   i 
after  much  anxious  thought,  called  a  Cabine  i 
.  .  .  All  were  present  excepting  Mr.  Blaii 
who  was  absent  at  the  opening  of  the  disc   : 
qnently.    I  said  to  the  Cabinet  that  I  had  n 
had  not  called  them  together  to  ask  their  adi   : 
matter  of  a  proclamation  before  them,  Bug{   : 
be  in  order  after  they  had  heard  it  read.  Mr. 
he  informed  yon  that  it  excited  no  commen 
Secretary  S&ward.    Various  BUggestions  wer 
"Mr.  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated 
that  it  woold  cost  the  Administration  the 
however,  was  offered  that  I  had  not  already 
tied  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Se 
substance,  'Mr.  President,  I  approve  of 
question  the  expediency  of  its  issue  at  this  . 
of  the  public  mind,  consequent  upon  our  re| 
that  I  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a  step, 
last  measure  of  an  exhausted  Government,  a  ' 
ment  stretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethio  < 
stretching  forth  her  hands  to  the  Qovenmu  : 
President,  "was  that  it  would  be  considert  : 
retreat     (This  was  his  precise  expression. 
Seward,  'while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  sug^  ' 
its  issue  until  you  can  give  it  to  the  count  . 
success,  instead  of  issuing  it,  as  wonld  be  the 
est  disasters  of  the  war.'  "    Mr.  Lincoln  con 
the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  n 
It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  all  my  1 
I  had  entirely  overlooked.    The  result  was  t1 
proclamation  aside,  as  yon  do  your  sketch  i 
victory." 


FBEDEftlCE  W.  SEWABD  TO  : 

Dkpabtueh 
Washings 
Sir: 

Yonr  dispatch  No.  26  has  been  receive 
interest    I  am  directed  to  state  in  rep 
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idiich  yon  have  iiiad&  in  regard  to  the  proepects  of  the  Bnro- 
pean  Harvest,  that  vithont  ta^ng  into  accomit  the  large  re- 
maining stock  of  hut  year's  cereals  in  this  conntry,  the  crops 
this  season  have  so  txr  proved  to  be  the  most  exuberant  ever 
grown.  EoTope,  therefore,  will  have  no  reason  to  fear  that 
her  necessities  for  grain  may  not  abundantly  be  supplied  from 
our  Borplas.  We  also  have  and  shall  continue  to  have  on  hand 
an  ample  sopply  of  gold,  which,  as  of  late,  will  be  continued  to 
be  exchanged  for  American  secnrities,  either  already  due  or  to 
become  bo  in  fntore.  These  will  be  freely  received  until  the 
time,  which  we  hope  may  not  be  distant,  when  instead  of  oar 
own  securities  Europeans  may  find  it  more  advantageous  to 
send  na  their  mannfactnres  for  our  grain  and  treasure. 
I  am.  Sir,  Ac. 


BIQELOW  TO  AUOnarS  L&DGEL 

Pabk,  August  8, 1862. 
My  dear  Laugel: 

At  last  the  document  of  wluch  I  wrote  you,  relating  to  the 
IfjssiBsippi,*  has  arrived.  It  looks  like  an  extremely  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  memoir.  I  wish  to  send  it  to  yon  at  once, 
but  I  hesitate  to  send  it  to  London  without  farther  assurance 
that  you  are  not  campaigning  on  the  continent  with  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  whose  movements  are  chronicled  in  the  journals. 
Please  drop  me  a  line  of  your  whereabouts  and  I  will  send  the 
book  at  once.  If  yon  know  of  any  private  hand  to  which  I  can 
confide  it,  so  much  the  better.  As  yet  no  paper  or  magazine 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  noticed  or  probably  heard  of  this 
report 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Orllans  princes  were  so  nnfortunate  in 
choosing  thdr  time  for  leaving  America  as  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  jibee  of  the  ministerial  presses  in  France  and 
England.  I  do  not  know  however  that  what  is  said  can  make 
much  difference  in  the  end.   History  will  record  with  gratitude 

*  Report  iipon  the  PliTna  and  HydnaScs  of  Um  lG«nippi  River,  pn- 
pared  by  Captain  A.  A.  HmnphreTB  and  lieatraant  H.  L.  Abbott,  U.  8.  A. 


LAUGEL'S  FAITH  IN  THE  D 

the  aervices  they  have  rendered  Americ 
protect  their  namea  from  the  malevolei 
I  am  in  better  spirits  at  present  abo 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  I  have  been  an 
war  commenced.  It  now  promises  to  i 
government  and  the  people  alike  will  be 
regard  to  slavery  which  will  have  the  e 
Had  McClellan  sncceeded  at  Bichmond, 
have  carried,  the  day  and  peace  if  made 
restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante  beU 
been  worse  than  separation,  after  the 
Now,  slavery  is  on  the  retreat  and  its  e 
the  most  certain  results  with  which  the 
Yours  very  truly 


ATTOUSTE  lAUQEL  TO  BIO 
BlOHMOND 

My  dear  Bigelow, 

I  would  have  answered  earlier  your  k 
I  had  not  been  away  for  a  few  days.  '\ 
send  me  anything  you  can  send  it  in  Pari 
du  Bac,  who  is  in  constant  communicatic 
most  happy  to  study  the  interesting  repi 
to  give  me  and  will  always  be  grateful  fo 
of  that  character. 

You  will  not  believe  that  I  exaggerate 
American  affairs  are  not  for  a  moment 
United  States  have,  after  my  own  native 
most  prominent  place  in  my  sympathies 
there  is  indeed  much  now  in  your  cox 
uneasiness  to  your  friends.  In  the  pul 
opinion,  I  systematically  express  my  h 
success :  but  in  my  for  inUrieur  I  oftei 
need  the  enthusiasm  of  my  wife  to  reviv 

The  conversation  of  Ihe  princes  wl 
America  is  a  source  of  great  interest  to : 


Err  tft»  *aT  c^S?^-*  =:■-  I  "it  «?!  _ 

I  sxre  •  fc«ae  aov;  aad  1^  ^ex:  Izse  jt^  wrae  ^  Fi'in"* 
fffe*.'.  be  TOfxX  uppT  t)  reteT*  j^n  i=  =t  ac?>=se  ^^  '^  hrrr 
TCI  f-t-i-ier  it  a«  j'.-:i  o«s.  Grr*  =n-  bes  Ttar^  st  » :'=r 
wi2e  aad  1»  Mc  iJBTua  aad  bel5ew  ae.  217  dear  Bd^b^ 


XTTT 

THE  CBIBia  OF  THE  CONHEDEHATE  IN8UBSE( 

IN  reTolting  against  the  Union  in  1860 
were  greatly  influenced  by  the  expect 
support  from  Europe,  and  especiallj 
ton-spinning  powers  of  England  and  Fi 
must  have  cotton  or  a  famine— thus  reason 
cotton  they  cannot  have  without  both  slav 
fore  they  will  wink  at  slavery  and  will  so 
intervening  in  some  form  for  peace,  whi 
were  sufficiently  infatuated  to  believe,  mei 
of  the  South.  It  is  not  rash  to  say  that 
expectation  of  transatlantic  aid  the  war  w 
out  when  it  did,  if  ever.  The  South  was  b 
in  the  conviction  that  cotton  was  king  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  an  interm 
would  be  so  serious  in  its  consequences 
where  cotton  was  to  be  king  and  slavt 
would  be  welcomed  into  the  family  of  o 
possible  guaranty  against  the  recurrence 
For  a  lime  the  theory  gave  promise  i 
expected  of  it.  The  idea  had  been  quite 
gated  in  Europe  during  the  earlier  sta 
slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with  bringin) 
Northern  States  were  animated  simply 
and  territory,  while  the  South  was  only 
and  families  from  ruthless  invaders. 
went  so  far  in  one  of  his  public  uttei 
much,  and  that  the  subject  of  slavery  waE 
account  by  foreign  statesmen  in  their  di 
ligerentfl.  The  noble  earl  lived  to  change 
Southern  leaders  discovered  before  the  '^ 
most  formidable  enemy  was  this  of  their  ( 
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■TOTP  .7Md<>  'a  ri^isib  TVith  a  '>mBl  .iinmeDaaft.  :hac.  "^tUl  a. 
'>nnf>ti  tution  -uui  .i  ;>nbtii>  •ipimon  vtiicti  umda  simxvrr  tiw  oob- 
innHmtion  vtrhin  '.hptr  'inrtivrE  ^rinch  ^vbb  roo  sacxed  co  bft 
'I^hfttM.  'tw  ifM-  loatitotioii  wtucn.  'W****^  the  paafile  of  dn- 
Confedentte-  ^ItatM  nor  th«tr  iiiUiiliiii  in.  ".flw^trttrg-  ^■^n> 
tiiim  >ir  in  natiooai  ir  Stftt»  'novHUim  'WKid  Tuiinfr  with. 
rh«*7  ^»«>n>  r'ataily  nMrtieijped  ^or  the-  suuvKiit  iiL  xrtnch.  tinf 
bad  emhftrfeed  TTiey' .mUdnot  thzowtitia  JamiLinni  ^Baaa. 
for  ;  t  WB»  -hwr  only  Tretett  for  rcbeiHon:  co  retani  it  >hl  board 
•mat  IfMiri  tAhle  shipwreck.  The-  ahoUnm.  iif  '^iav^r  isBBiit 
p«aM^  asd  mnoa  at  onee.  snd.  am  a  logienl  iXHaqnaHeft.  duar 
•m^fttm  in  war  mnsiit  rhe  mvp^amxiou.  -it  aixnry — iiat  and 
nothini?  tHm^.  Tliin  :n  tne  rizne  beeaDe-  appBrest  to  the  pesple 
fif  FUimpA;  wtutre  the  preindiees  oi^biibC  '^faattei  ^tsv^rT-  wtem 
f^im  =ttrntu(er  and  auiTR  amvezaal  dmi  in  Tiriiwiiliiiiiiiltii  mr 
«tm\ii  thia  Trnvinmon  fiiil  tn  aapnxB  (JOBtnA  in.  the  amnHals  of 
thf*  ISnmpAsn  panpnn — wiUin^aa  tfaey  tnoatiT  i«m.h-  to  aeoar 
Unirtn  ifn  tn  pien>9i — die  minnHrt:  die?'  bti^au  ta  Look  afaont  tbr 
«  pIstiNtble  preCcnct  for  iutBTvaitkiii.  Thev  fmmii  dnit  at 
ffhAt<^er  din!«^oii  they  pnt  oat  dior  ^'— ^'^  tn  heip  die  Ctat- 
f4*ii4>r»tm  r1iP7  hwame  in  ^ite  of  rh»Mi»lpnw  the  ^■<wiih^mui»  of 
^tfuv'try.  Thie  was  inevitable^  bat  its  tcanlto  die  Saatban. 
p«ipl(^  mold  not  or  aaald  not  hc^  TIi^  had  an.  idea  diafe  dta 
prtfyrv^t^  ai^nflt  ■riavecT'  «■*  eanffned  prettr  nmek  tu  the 
Pnrittnut  of  XTf^w  Eaiyianii  and  a  fetr  ermAa  a£  WtbAbx  TB^IT, 
HAV-'n<rh««n  hmi^fht  tip  m  fliw-mifhitfff  IfrglT.  Ht^mw  iiwumiprw- 
b4*nmhle  tn  'Stem,  ar  at  least  to  mart  of  dion.  t£at  a  man.  of  a 
itrvntld  mind  Ai*m\d  find  anTdixng*  vewvUan^  in  die  "peenfiar 
inflfitnfirtn.*' 

hi  Ml«etht(r  J<vfin  ^Riden  and  Jaam  X.  Xnos  as  commtB- 
tnffo^n  to  ftir^Mr  Anr  mterests  aboad,  l&e  ConfecERatB 
««r«  HhMt  imfoTttiute.  Tbe  namei  of  both  were  aaeogiafad 
TA  KtrrofM  nrfA  every  •deaw  for  Oe  BatianafixK&m  of  a£a- 
VAn*  fltat  fMd  !>««&  prtMOttd  m  Comgnm  matt  Oe  a 

5(HdAn,  wfnTA  wpiMeutiiig  fiw  ftaie  rf  ] 
trnitM  Ktftt«A  H«iia<^  was  fli«  eoamelloT  aad  abettor  of  Oe 
HWhanUtrinfi  expe^tioiM  of  Lopez  in  IS^  and  18S0  for  tte 
wrMtt'jnK  Arf  Cnha  from  Spam,  wifii  a  rieir  to  ttw  enlargement 
(4  ffi«  srM  snd  pofitleal  represcntatum  in  Caugnm  of  Ote 
fHitvahoWmg  State*. 


M.  AND  S.  UNPOBTUNATE  £ 

In  December,  1857,  Walker,  with  a  ba 
captnred  by  an  American  vessel  of  war  x 
Commodore  Panlding,  just  after  landing 
the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  of  which  state 
possession,  having  once  before  landed  ii 
other  force,  whence,  after  a  warlike 
months,  he  was  expelled.  Soon  after  ( 
made  his  report  to  the  Government,  the  ] 
Slidell  in  the  House  of  Bepresentativea,  i 
made  a  report  disapproving  of  the  coi 
Paulding  in  arresting  Walker  and  bringi 
the  United  States.  Through  the  same  fl. 
Panlding  was  threatened  with  censnre,  ti 
only  not  convicted,  as  he  ahonld  have  bei 
a  pirate,  but  was  allowed  to  go  at  large 
tory  schemes  upon  the  peaceful  neigh 
States,  until  arrested  by  the  hand  of  Pn 

It  was  through  Slidell 's  influence  thai 
Orleans,  was  sent  out  to  bully  Spain  intc 
the  United  States,  and  with  Buchanan,  1 
England,  and  John  Y.  Mason,  then  our 
instructed  to  unite  in  the  declaration  of  t 
tend  in  1854,  that  "the  acquisition  of  C 
necessity  for  the  United  States,  to  be  ac< 
ever  means,  fair  or  foul,  might  prove  neo 

In  the  following  session  of  Congress  S 
lution  in  the  Senate  directing  the  Presi 
States  to  give  notice  to  the  European  po^ 
under  the  treaty  for  the  snppression  of 
after  one  year  from  date  the  United  Stat 
a  party  to  that  treaty,  and  would  no  longe 
of  vessels  upon  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Failing  to  secure  the  adoption  of  this 
gress,  whereby  he  had  contemplated  a  reo 
trade,  he  and  his  partisans,  using  M 
President,  as  their  instrument,  bullied  E: 
tical  renunciation  of  the  rigbt  of  visit  and 
slavers  bearing  the  American  flag,  and  int 
the  flag  alone  was  conclusive  and  final  evi< 

*  Bepoita  of  ecamiutteeB  of  the  House  of  Bepreea 
CongiwB,  Vol.  1, 1867-58. 
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The  effect  of  this  was  that,  dnring  the  sacceeding  twelve 
months,  more  than  a  himdred  veBsels  were  ascertained  to  have 
been  fitted  ont  and  employed  for  the  slave  traffic,  and  not  one 
convicted  by  the  courts  until  the  accession  of  Lincoln  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  regime  of  prosecuting  attomeyB. 

Slidell  was  also  one  of  the  parties  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  open  all  the  Northwestern  territory 
to  slavery. 

Not  content  with  the  impulse  given  to  the  African  slave- 
trade  by  England's  practical  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
visit  and  search,  in  the  session  of  1858-59  Slidell  introduced 
a  bill  to  place  $30,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  President 
Buchanan  to  be  nsed  in  negotiating  the  purchase  of  Cuba.' 

Mason  was  a  party  to  all  the  measures  for  the  extension  of 
slavery  that  Slidell  ever  proposed  or  advocated.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
signed  the  report  in  favor  of  giving  the  President  the  $30,000,- 
000  to  bribe  and  traffic  for  Cuba,  and  in  his  speech,  made  the 
day  the  report  was  presented,  reiterated  the  declaration  of 
the  Ostend  conference,  that  "the  acquisition  of  Cuba  was  a 
political  necessity  for  the  United  States."  * 

He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of 
1850,  which  made  it  a  crime,  punishable  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, to  harbor,  feed,  or  give  shelter  to  a  fugitive  slave, 
even  in  States  where  slavery  was  prohibited  by  law. 

He  was  one  of  the  inquisitors  who  besieged  poor  John 
Brown  in  his  last  hours  to  extort  from  him  information  by 
which  other  citizens  of  the  North  could  be  convicted  of  par- 
ticipating with  him  in  the  scheme  for  fredng  the  slaves  in 
Virginia  which  cost  him  his  life. 

The  letters  I  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  cite  of  ttie 
Cabinet  officers  and  commissioners  of  the  Confederate  Oov- 
emment  were  among  the  spoils  of  the  war  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  after  the  peace  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  was  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Manning,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  privilege 

'  Senate  Documents,  2d  Senion  35th  Congrem,  1658-69. 
'  Congnitumal  Otobe,  Januar;  24,  1869,  p.  638. 


CONSPIRACY  STILL  HATCHING  A 

of  inspecting  these  spoils  and  copying  t 
possessed  any  public  interest  Though 
possession  more  than  twenty  years  afte 
they  have  the  best  of  chronological  righti 
In  perasing  these  letters  the  reader  will 
ever,  that  none  of  their  contents  were  kno' 
by  the  Federal  officers  or  the  general  j: 
which  I  am  writing. 

This  correspondence  reveals  the  fact 
view  of  Mr.  Slidell  with  the  Emperor 
mitil  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  Jnly, 
tnnity  was  secured  by  Oeneral  Fleury,  t 
the  Emperor,  at  the  instance  of  Comte  d( 

Slidell  had  three  interviews  with  the 
only.  The  second  one  was  at  St.  Cloud,  o 
and  the  third  at  the  Tuileries,  June,  186^ 
Emperor  again  officially.  Slidell  appean 
two  interviews  with  M.  Thouvenel,  Mini 
fairs,  but,  from  Ma  own  account  of  them 
sisted  of  what  he  said  to  the  Minister, 
said  to  him  vr&6  of  no  practical  important 


BLn>ELL  TO  BEHJAION 

25  AvsNDB  d'Antin,  Pabii 
My  dear  Benjamin.- 

Tou  will  find  by  my  official  correspondence 
and  fast  agroond  here  and  nothing  will  float  i 
continued  current  of  important  sncceases  in 
hopes  from  England  because  I  am  satisfiet 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  war  until  the  ] 
exhausted  and  broken  down.  Nothing  can  ei 
English  statesmen  except  their  wretched  iiypa 
ally  canting  about  their  disinterestedness,  ma; 
tion  of  all  other  considerations  than  those  dii 


532       BETROSPECTIONS  OF  AN  ACTIVE  LIFE 

morality  while  their  active  policy  is  marked  by  egotism  and  dnplits^. 
I  am  getting  to  be  heartily  tired  of  Paris.  My  position  is  exceptional 
and  of  coarse  a  false  one.  If  I  were  here  as  a  private  individual  I 
would  have  many  resonraes  of  society  from  which  I  am  now  eat  off. 
OfBcial  and  diplomatic  circles  are  closed  to  me  and  I  do  not  choose  to 
compromise  the  dignity  of  my  government  by  having  recourse  to  the 
nsoal  means  of  obtaining  the  entree  of  private  houses.  My  eldest 
daughter  has  been  very  nnwell  from  the  effects  of  long  and  painful 
excitement  developed  by  the  ahock  of  the  false  news  of  the  death  of 
her  annt  Beauregard.  If  she  be  not  restored  to  health  before  Novran- 
ber  I  shall  take  her  to  some  more  genial  climate  than  that  of  Paris, 
probably  to  Nice,  Bome,  or  Naples.  In  my  conversation  with  M. 
Loabat  I  thought  it  good  policy  to  give  free  vent  to  all  my  feelinga 
towards  onr  Northern  brethren,  being  well  asmred  that  Mr.  Dayttm 
would  soon  be  in  posocsrion  of  everything  that  I  said  and  that  his  first 
despatch  would  convey  it  to  Seward  and  Co.  I  have  written  three  <yr 
four  times  to  the  President  and  as  often  to  Hunter  and  yon.  Mrs.  S. 
has  also  written  to  Mrs.  Davis— all  my  despatches  have  been  forwarded 
in  duplicate.  I  mention  this  that  yon  may  not  suppose  that  I  have  been 
remiss  in  my  correspondence.  EustiB  is  not  very  well,  and  has  gone  to 
pass  a  fortnight  at  Baden.  I  suppose  that  you  have  heard  that  he  has 
a  son  and  heir.  Mrs.  3.  and  the  girls  beg  to  be  remembered  to  yon. 
Tours  faithfuHy 


BIOELOW  TO  EDOUABD  IiABODLATE 

Pabis,  Angast  28, 1862. 
M.  Laboctlatb, 

Dear  Sir: 
I  called  at  your  apartment  this  mommg  hoping  for  an 
opportnnity  of  thanking  yon  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf 
of  many  of  my  country  people  for  your  most  timely  and  ez- 
hanstive  articles  on  the  American  stmggle  which  appeared  in 
the  Dibats  of  the  26  and  27  insts.  If  I  do  not  miscalcnlate 
their  importance  they  will  place  Europe  as  well  as  the  United 
States  nnder  permanent  obligations  to  their  author. 

That  they  may  produce  their  due  effect  it  is  necessary  that 
they  should  enjoy  a  wider  circulation  than  they  are  likely  to 


EDOUAKD  LABOULAYE  AND  ' 

receive  in  the  colmnns  of  the  Debata.  A 
in  calling  this  morning  was  to  know  if  it  ^ 
you  to  have  the  two  pieces  republished  in 
would  be  glad  to  charge  myself  with  the 
and  distributing  them.  I  think  it  desirab 
reach  every  member  of  the  legislature  of 
matists  and  the  principal  jonmals  of  Ei 
nent  manufacturing  centres  of  France. 

If  yon  should  think  well  of  this  propoa 
receive  such  an  assurance  at  your  earliei 
possible  that  yon  might  choose  to  modif 
some  respects  for  a  pamphlet,  and  if  so 
yon  to  change  the  title  of  Mr.  Brooks  in 
the  first  article,  whom  yon  style  "Senal 
man"or  "deputy  Brooks."  He  was  a  mt 
Bepresentatives  but  never  a  Senator. 

Iji  the  following  column  a  reference  to 
and  Bancroft  leads  me  to  doubt  whethei 
neither  of  these  gentlemen  has  ever  bee 
Anti-Slavery  party.  They  are  now  lo; 
Union  and  both  I  believe  would  justify  t 
arming  of  the  slaves  if  necessary,  as  a  mi 
do  not  think  either  has  authorized  any 
wonid  not  prefer  to  settle  this  war  if  poi 
of  the  slaves  and  by  their  restoration  to 
bellum.  I  do  not  know  however  that  yc 
change  in  this  respect. 

Should  yon  feel  disposed  to  entertain  ] 

be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions  as  to 

tribntion  of  the  pamphlet   Meantime  I  r 

Very  truly  and  gratef 


Very  diortly  after  I  reached  Paris,  I  read,  k 
two  elaborate  papers,  written  in  a  spirit  of  co: 
North,  and,  what  surprised  me  more,  with  a  s 


i,«Tr,^*  f  -■]»  "".iriM  --rat*^.  I  rf^nsm^m  it  "nee  '■he  Tiuiie  "f  !na  aili- 
ini**"    init     ■«r   -n  -,m^    n    ut'ircBRnr   iim   i  ante  ,-i 

-.>  iiL^'w  3o»  in  •'nniirnraiTB'  •f  -ntniniF  inon  *■""  ro  ^mw-  3 
.n  -•*r«»n.    3-«'  -«*^n  ■»?  -:<>^  I  rwniMrt  rrnm  iuma  itTv  1 

"itT    nf"  ^n#h  '•ofcltiniB  wl 

•n  v^  ji^  .'n  Thmwday. 

"  In  my  -fvnt.  ■<d  rinr  ^rnsl  ia  mm  T  iinil  Idd*  "jk-  !maiv  to  jk- 
fiij-n  rnn  *-■»■  3Mlniiir  "h**  ■!««  ^™t.  for  I  iw»  vtni  rtnaiSK."  --it 

~*oon  H^.T  :ii«  :^»enm  -w^  ■•sptunserf  -nnts.  WIbk  I  -siled  I  ^miai 
1  \r.  r^htnlav*  1  2vnt!i>ann  >f  uinnestly-  :niddle  ace — ae  'w^  "ten. 
n  -'nrt.  n  jiH  "Ifrii^  -*B]ir — wrtii  .k  ±ie.  Manner  Jmzv.  .uiDBt  jre  sec 
«pTvn  .nphm  iitrfa.  if  pliiny  idtkuaL  jnd  iim^itup  ^  ,ilti»iiug- 
..-^•irnff  -nan.  I-to  -^nr^  30  ■w^ml.  nor  bail  m  aaek  leeiaeB  5w  :!«» 
rn7cr    3i»  naii  -ht>  —i-h  ^\ivt'  fmpirsui 

ir.I    I'^mintuT   7T«i<iniaCpd :    iiis  jair,  'iai  jnd  arown.  ' 
^m^flrli:—  v.  "h*  ii^ad.  ■•hn-ti,  ^r.rli  iia  '^iaek  irf<ek-a 
•"  "h*  -hi  — r  nwwriaw  jim  i 
2:m  t  *iehT'.-  -luriral  iniv 

T-'h  .vm  \n  ■^•Tart  :n  iiir  Xjirr.exi  jl&ixs,  md  inm  deB  Tune  ^w*& 
3!W  p'Ti  «n<1  h'»  :nt!ii«MW  weiH  alw«y^  at  tot  «i'icr.  Hid  ^fa«t  aiB 
«r'h'-nt  anr  '-^  '*'  ?r"nn«^  if  rwwwri  nlm-  ijiki  :iBK  wmck  he  XD^te 
ar»y"  -rt  ;«ai!r«»  frnm  'he  -Trampfi  if  .nacmzinns  wirieh  5ir-  n^  .wuitj 
7MITQ  lie  hiwl  y^n  «naoail7  'Sa&Bmtiii^  "Xi  ins  TUpua  ic  ifae  Coileve  if 

Tio  tr^-i**  whi'-h  *}iTw  'irniwiit  tik  Intn  pisivnal  ^'^mCnam  wtcfc  It 
tjthri\xY' -rvi  tn  •ia'nrrvXi' ^i^^.fw  if  '■^»»T^i-n"f  "^  "  t-mn»i^iig  fevHiS 

■.v9  vnt*  '^f  *}■,-•«  pW'^.  '-wwanw  it  sh^.^  a  aios  imooranc  dk^ip  as 
*h<>  fvir^  )f  ''d.*  aifMC  inAvnr.al  jroraal  "^s  pniiii^Bi  ia  I^^hk. 


LABOULATE  AND  NAPOLBOl     1 

The  Dibata  had  been  TaciUating  on  the  A 
tendency  to  accept  Michel  Cheralier,  an  i    I 
guide,  and  to  give  promineDce  to  aapecta  of  <    ' 
to  stimnlate  the  prejudices  of  Enropean  stab 
at  Washington. 

Partly  to  aecure  the  circnlation  of  M.  Lt  : 
qtiarters,  both  within  and  ontaide  of  France, 
freqaently  seen,  hot  more  to  encourage  him  i 
the  cause  he  had  shown  an  inclination  to  <  : 
mission  to  reprint  it  in  a  pamphlet  "I  an  i 
poeal,"  he  prompt^  replied.  "I  shall  be  c  i 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  friends  of  libert;  ' 
tion  were  designed  to  give  a  popular  expres  : 
three  propoedtionB  which  AL  Qasparin  bad  t  i 
book: 

First — That  the  denre  of  perpetnating  a  : 
and  of  making  it  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  pi  i 
cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  South. 

Second— That,  constitationally,  the  Sonth  t 
from  the  Union.  It  conld  not  offer  in  defence  : 
any  right  violated  or  menaced. 

Third— That  the  commercial  interests  of  P  i 
ity  on  her  part  as  the  promptest  and  sorest  i  i 
ending  a  desolating  and  fratricidal  war.  1  . 
France  required  her  to  remain  faithful  to  I 
Lonis  XVT.  and  of  Napoleon.  The  unity  a  i 
United  States— that  is  to  say,  of  the  only  nu  ' 
balance  that  of  Great  Britain— is  for  Europe  : 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  of  the  world. 

In  a  few  days  M.  Laboulaye  forwarded  to  i 
his  articles,  enriched  by  important  additions  tc 
tive  introduction,  and  for  its  epigraph  the  i 
guage  of  the  First  Napoleon  on  signing  the 
doubled  the  territorial  ares  of  the  United  Stat 


' '  To  emancipate  the  world  from  the  commen 
it  is  necessary  to  give  her  for  a  connterpoise 
shall  become  her  rival.  Such  are  the  Unite 
aspire  to  dispose  of  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
universe  if  I  can  prevent  their  ruling  Americ* 
In  ceding  Louisiana,  I  strengthen  forever  tt 
States,  and  give  to  England  8  rival  upon  the  ■ 
shall  abase  her  pride." 
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uo.    e-n*-!''  tit"  .-.iiift >"a:   mercbain  —"■ ' ■■■- 

»■.'  i.-.i'.iiaa'-  '.Atrlfjt-iai"  iMTtS:. 

'I'lj-.  ewlairj"  ""Ji'^  no'  jooi:  nmcL  a?  tboncr  iin  Tiwr  "imil 
iirtC  "civ*^!  I'  Ijunari'  t  rivL  upm.  tof-  hbl 'VEmst  $»HBie~  or 
isier  hua  byntt  u*"  p'lUfc.*'  1*.  ir  trnp  tbert-  iuZ  beec  i.  aim 
Wtu^j.  tiup'   w-it   uu  i:  wrr  0-'  irooL  »»''  'viiBL  TVn'-nwtr  micJ;: 

i^vivf  w<?i<-  »i'jt'  u.  ot'iaiu.  Bm^'f-'t  mEmoTBDH  tcEzmKnTv  v 
tiie  piuM't:)*''  </  uu*  iii4fr''iiant  maris^  ervct  ii.  itf-  eoianial  bibtc. 
wiiW'.  if  ii  ^tVfj'it .  »■*■  w^ff',   !<■  D«t-  iiif  owx  TihrmBe.  ''yf:  n.  iik- 

lu  til*'  <jt«;a'i<-  ^ftdinj'  ii'  IW  tii^  pninniiiir  -enterec  anr 
citstrHJ  ii  tii*'  diiwi  tnw-  l»eiwt*eL  tin-  Tnii«!  Hmrdmi.  wnC. 
tiie  UnilwJ   hutt*#  WM.  BritJbL.  S*iC.OW' 


THE  STBINQ  TO  NAPOLEO!     : 

2,245,000,000  tons,  nor  had  England  a    I 
i^oat  that  conld  compete  BncoesafnU 
clippers. 

A  few  years  previous  to  1860  a  New 
lantic  in  his  yacht  to  English  waters 
him,  from  English  competitors  for  sp 
which  they  have  ever  since  tried  in  vai 

It  was,  however,  in  that  same  deca 
England  discovered  that  she  conld  bml< 
cheaper  than  wooden.    She  had  then  i 
snpposed  to  be  the  most  abundant  snpt 
two  most  expensive  constituents  of  a 
that  epoch,  owing  partly  to  the  hopel< 
ocean  of  wooden  with  iron  vessels,  ai 
conragement  of  privateering  by  Eaglan 
our  commerce  rapidly  declined,  and  wl   i 
I  read  this  prophecy  of  Napoleon,  repo  I 
"Histoire  do  la  Louisiane,"  I  felt  that    ! 
laye  at  that  time  was  almost  a  mockery 
which  the  Christian  world  bows  with  i  t 
which  are  not  limited  in  their  operat  i 
space. 

The  time  has  arrived,  however,  ^en  i 
refer  to  these  words  of  Bonaparte  as 
also  among  the  prophets.    Among  the 
which  the  Civil  War  sought  to  indenmil  ; 
it  imposed,  was  the  direction  it  gave  to  1  ! 
ment  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  counti 

When  England  began  to  build  iron  shi 
be  more  abundantly  endowed  with  iron  a 
nation  in  the  world.  We  have  since  di 
States  of  this  Union  alone,  perhaps  in 
more  coal  and  iron  commercially  availal 
to  exist  in  all  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  t 
producers  of  copper  among  the  nationi 
without  which  in  great  abundance  it  w 
construct  or  navigate  a  modem  navy. 

Since  the  Civil  War  we  have  been  fum 
that  the  art  of  ship-building,  for  which 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Americi 


-  —  -«>■  .i-v.'rt../gn*.i'n:;  i  ■3»-  ..  ,  ;,.^ 


A  DESPBBATE  SITUATION,  BUT 

from  those  ports  whence  the  bounty  mo 
expenses  of  the  voyage. 

The  Minister  of  Marine*  was  married 
regard's  niece  at  an  obsenre  church  ii 
This  is  mnch  commented  npon  here,  as  it 
eign  to  attend  the  wedding  of  any  of  bis 
as  a  witness,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is 
the  Boyal  or  Imperial  chapel,  wherever 
to  be.  The  absence  of  the  Court  on  QAs 
sence  of  all  notice  of  the  event  by  th' 
also  a  little  remarkable,  has  been  genen 
evidence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Cot 
other. 

I  commend  to  yonr  special  attention  i 
tides  in  the  Journal  des  Dibats  of  the  26 
the  pen  of  M.  Labonlaye,  to  whom  we  b; 
fore,  for  one  or  two  most  timely  and  ef 
same  journal.  I  have  applied  to  him  for 
in  a  pamphlet  with  a  view  of  circulating : 
bers  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  throughoul 
the  principal  manufacturing  centres  of 
the  country,  I  must  wait  a  day  or  two  for 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  tmthf 
events  are  not  transmitted  to  Europe  by 
steamer  arrives,  but  furnishes  a  pretext 
tinent  with  lies  of  the  most  pernicious  ci. 
can  affairs.  Nor  are  these  lies  correctec 
the  correction  if  made,  always  comes  1 
service. 

All  Europe  believes  that  the  Confed 
Baton  Bouge.  The  telegraph  has  never  c 
announcement  of  its  reduction  and  the  c 
and  immense  stock  of  arms  and  provisio 

All  Europe  learned  by  telegraph  and ' 
ful  panic  pervades  our  country  at  the  pi 
and  that  all  voluntary  enlistment  has  ci 
transpired  here  that  any  one  state  has  3 
Half  of  the  Earopean  world  never  rea 

*Le  Hirqnu  ChasHlonp-Li 


ot»     aaT303PHCTno>ra  op  an  aotivh  ufh 

mr  espept  the  xtAmtftmyiae  'imifmtxima.  T7n£artaimai.Y  rfiiwn 
«ho  ornipy  ntteimi  ^wmtiaBS  read  'Iitl»  •iiae-  ist  tta*  jdkeibU 
wtKMie  biH^tKaii  it  ."Mam  no  3» :»  •ksUtinr  all  faith  in  amr  caiHR 
and  [iiiMiuwtii.  A.  JBHiOiaD  ;jw»mii|lh.  in  rbe-  Heraid  iiiletiii 
ifl  zivpn  ,tfi  %  MuiBir  wtih  jre  irr  az  irtfatr  libbbs  and  jost  ^ 
innrh  iiiipnrLanr»  iicse-  \m  aaiarbeA  ro  .1  mmBr  :^ytaL  in  aocfa.  a 
wvf  as  To  a  'iiaCiiict  aJBnimliroi  'if  x  faet  inr  '!rpctt.  eepadBily 
^imr  it  woM  anrufnntBd.  doB  die  ^uvuxiiiiMiil  iiad  aamiBad.  to 
MUfMfrvjae  the  Uwjiutiht'n  Tin  ^mrk  mKld  not  'w  tioBR  in  a 
wB^to  arejiHficvmiaRR.  if  di»  tulipMiih  ^waa. »  Ibriiavait 
in,  in  tiie  haoda  of  4101001 

r  'nrnxTf*  nith  zrait  'iiffienity  praearai  tlK  'iiMiiiiiii  of  «imt  T 
diink  msv' prove  a  iiaiftd  ardele  (ir  <!rnBiimiii^dian  on.  die  Sate 
of  ggrafeiia.  Ja  tfaa  Opimiam  ytntiBmaJu  dnB^mmmm.  Q;i«bb 
vrittea  bf  3C.  Loafatf.  I  bad  to  ardtr  a  t^imwal  mpin  to 
(ipunuuuw  die  ah;ieRtuiit  tn  its  jgrgtfa  md  to  d»  &iir  (smpiimnt- 
tar^  wnriia  tn  die  HiniieiuL  at  die  (^oab  ^rincii  mm  du  vital 
pfirt  (if  ic  r  liase  naam  tn  belies  it  will  zive  i^ 
tioa  in  diat  cpmetsc,  wiiace  maniliiuBaiit  am  a 


t-Tt^lSBS. 

Thift  r'>hellloa  yi'Bwnta  we  mmof  gftanagit  as  1^  faladuaai^fc. 
r  wsfttAfi  half  an  bonr  brt  vsek  in  vricnz  a  letxs- wbiidt  I  Bdc« 
np  TwfsiiRe  it  pruttated  iosb.  zioiraiT'  vievs  of  tbe  Ahe  pnscnt 
«n4  the  future.  TodKr*«»««»»&<TP^i^— t^Si^300.ilQO 
iFiil  Vi^TBit«er  and  aaH»FO<&e»NBd&at  lite  draft  will  be 
pfHttprwed.  laaiMMrtaftMEtwiIIbenBMeiJMcy«iiiEaaAg» 
fiwTS  will  be  a  4raft  for  flBEf  a  poctua  of  Ste  raqorrad  wtmk- 
b<T3^  Tbe  truth  if  of  Ae  two  daoK^  Oe  admninrtntiaK  aad 
the  pwfit,  ae  httar  «ra  iwnMa^  Jrtwwrf  aad  m  i»iM.iit, 


THE  WAB  SEEN  THBOUGH  A  GI 

the  former  have  been  vacillating  and  fee 
from  the  first  had  a  policy— that  of  pntti 
by  every  means  they  could  nse,  the  gove 
other  than  has  been  evinced  by  some  fat: 
rebellion  by  moral  suasion.  The  battles 
at  the  west  have  been  fought  independei 
Those  on  the  Potomac  indicate  very  act 
the  administration,  for  they  were  f onght 
by  telegraph  from  the  "War  Departmei 
days  since  is  the  first  battle  under  orde 
the  field. 

The  Administration  would  in  peacefi 
respectable  government,  but  in  this  bat 
they  are  pigmies.  Welles,  abused  as  he 
respectable  and  the  most  respected.  1 
more  than  the  War  Department  and  by  1 
ber  he  will  astonish  Europe  by  the  tren 
Navy.  Stanton  is  of  great  physical  enet 
be  said  of  him.  Seward  bas  condncted  01 
and  successfully,  but  he  and  all  of  thei 
condnct  the  affairs  of  the  country  at  this 

But  it  is  ungracious  to  censure.  We 
revolution  destined  to  be  very  bloody  an> 
suffering  to  every  family  north  and  soul 
of  abundant  blessings.  The  very  indecisi 
have  been  a  means  of  lasting  good  thi 
policy.  The  rebels  have  made  such  pi 
abolish  slavery  to  put  down  the  rebellioi 
gross  has  done  and  only  could  have  done 
lion— Freedom  of  the  District  of  Colx 
slavery  in  the  territories,  Homestead  L 
road- these  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  re 
by  the  proclamation  of  freedom  to  ever; 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

TouTB  truly 
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WEED  TO  BIOELOW 

ALSAirr,  September  7, 1862. 
My  dear  Bigelow:   • 

Yoar  welcome  letter  finds  me  diBcouraged,  almost  to  the  last 
degree.  Not  that  we  find  ourselves  at  the  end  of  two  cam- 
paigns beaten  and  disgraced,  but  that  we  are  asBuming  a  third 
nnder  auBpices  which  promise  nothing  better  I 

If  our  government  bad,  in  the  beginning,  comprehended  the 
nature  of  the  strnggle,  and  adopted  a  policy  in  regard  to 
"Contrabands,"  it  would  not  now  be  embarrassed  with  that 
question. 

Now,  a  proclamation  which  we  are  unable  to  carry  into 
effect,  would  only  show  our  impotency.  For  the  first  six  or 
eight  months  Generals  were  allowed  to  repel  or  even  give  up 
slaves.  That  discouraged  them.  And  in  many  places  we  have 
been  miable  to  protect  those  who  came  to  us.  Thousands  have 
been  left  to  the  "tender  mercies"  of  the  Masters  they  had 
fled  from.  An  ffliligbtened  energetic  policy,  at  first,  would 
have  alienated  at  least  half  a  million  of  slaves.  Now  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  slaves,  generally,  care  to  favor  or 
trust  us. 

Again.  If  we  bad,  after  "Bull  Bun,"  let  Bicbmond  alone, 
and  struck  at  Charleston,  Mobile,  Qalveston  &c.  &c.,  closing 
the  Ports  through  which  the  enemy  have  been  supplied  with, 
what  they  so  needed,  their  condition  would  have  been  desper- 
ate and  their  cause  hopeless. 

I  discovered,  as  soon  as  I  returned,  that  all  was  lost  How 
much  can  be  retrieved,  remains  to  be  seen, 

I  am  assured  that  the  French  Minister,  iu  his  Dispatch  of 
the  3rd  inst,  advises  mediation. 

We  are  raising  a  splendid  Army.  The  People  are  fully  up 
to  the  emergency.  But  is  it  again  to  be  led  to  the  slaughterT 
Who  is  to  command  itf  McClellan  is  too  timid  and  cautious. 
McDowell  is  a failure.  Pope  is  a  humbug.  The  West- 
ern Generals  do  not  grow  great. 

Stanton  is  not  all  we  hoped  he  would  prove  himself,  and  will 
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probably  do  as  bis  colleagues  are  likelj 


We  are  be^nning  to  stir  in  the  elec 

"no  stomach."    Seymonr  or  Dix  will  b 

didates.    We  shall  nominate  either  Mor 

Evern 


XIV 

ENGLAND'S  OPPOBTDNIXyt 

PALHEBSTON  TO  BU88ELL> 

94  PicoAOtLLT,  Sept  14,  1862. 
My  dear  Biiu«II.- 

Tfae  detailed  aecotmtB  given  in  tbe  Obterver  today  of  the  battles  of 
Aug.  29  and  30  between  the  Confederates  and  the  Federals  show  that 
tbe  latter  got  a  very  complete  amashing.  And  it  seems  not  altogether 
unlikely  that  still  greater  disasters  await  them,  and  that  even  Wash- 
ington or  Baltimore  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  If 
this  should  happen  would  it  not  be  time  for  ns  to  consider  whether  in 
sach  state  of  things  England  and  France  might  not  address  the  con< 
tending  parties,  and  recommend  an  arrangement  npon  the  basis  of 
separation  1 


BU88ELL  TO  FALHEBSTON 

OoiBA,  September  17>  1862. 
My  dear  Palmenton: 

Whether  the  Federal  Army  is  destroyed  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
driven  back  to  Washington,  and  has  made  no  progress  in  subdning 
the  insorgent  States.  Snch  being  the  case,  I  agree  with  yon  that  the 
time  is  come  for  offering  mediation  to  the  United  States  Qovemment 
with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  tbe  independence  of  the  Confed- 
erates. I  agree  furtksr  that  in  case  of  failure,  we  ought  ourmlvM  to 
recogime  the  Southern  States  as  an  independent  State.  For  tbe  pur- 
pose of  taking  sach  an  important  step,  I  think  we  most  have  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet.    The  23rd  or  30th  would  tniit  me  for  the  meeting. 

*  The  Life  of  Lord  John  RnsBell,  by  Speneer  Walpole  (2  vola,  Longmans, 
Green  ft  Co.,  1S91),  Vol.  U,  p.  360. 


PALMEBSTON-BUSSELI 

We  oagbt  then,  if  we  agree  on  Riclt  a  ste] 
France  and  then,  on  the  part  of  England  and 
other  powers,  as  a  measure  decided  upon  by 
oorselTes  safe  in  Canada,  not  hy  sending  mo 
concentrating  those  we  have  in  a  few  defensi 
^'*-*  Yours  truly 


8£WABD  TO  BIQELOW 

Private 

Washiso' 
M^  dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  for  yonr  acceptable  letter  i 
has  jnst  been  received.  But  the  papers 
not  yet  come  to  sight 

The  paper  of  M.  Labotilaye  will  be  Ic 
interest. 

We  have  been  having  a  series  of  f eai 
land  jnst  across  the  upper  Potomac,  thn 
at  the  moment  I  write  we  are  waiting  aiu 
of  yesterday's  engagement.'  We  can't  da 
tion  nntil  we  have  this  result.     51--*},*  ji 


james  bowen  to  biqel 
NewT. 


DearBigelow: 


Who  daFB  foretell  for  24  hours  the 
the  warf    Last  week  the  North  was  mov 

'  Life  of  Lord  John  RnaseU,  Vol.  II,  p.  361. 

*  The  battle  of  Antietom  is  the  one  referred  to 
news  of  tfais  battle  that  the  Preeident  was  waitin^r  b 
Emancipation,  proof  of  which  is  supplied  by  Prei 
tive,  recorded  and  published  by  the  artist  F.  B.  Ca 
for  permJBmon  to  paint  his  historical  picture  of  t 
pation  Proclamation  called  it  forth. 
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depOk  by  the  mrasim  af  Pcnasyfwma.  Yestexdsr  v*  we 
exultm;  orver  the  fintried  csptare  of  t^  whole  tcbel  tumf  is 
MMTjimad.  Tooj^ii  tiiov  eosw  iqw«t»  of  MeCIeilsa's  d^csfc. 
The  var  befles  all  cmlnilatMaw— it  is  faStj  ts  speevlate  npoa 
it.  A  ihaOov  i^iiIosoph7  will  trace  its  Tirtories  aad  drfeats  to 
wyyiTTatitig  emmsd  in  ^e  Cabinet  and  feeble  gatamla  in  the 
fidd,  bat  if  ever  a  higher  power  condeae^aded  to  ifinct  the 
affairs  of  war  and  fix  the  destinies  of  iMtuwM  sardy  it  is  now 
and  with  ns.  To  that  power  I  look  with  nnUterin;  eoofidenre 
to  bring  as  out  of  all  owr  tr— bfaj,  for  Aa  right  is  wi&  ns.  It 
eannot  be  that  tins  great  people  has  beoi  raised  to  exist  as  a 
nation  for  80  years  to  be  broki^  into  {Heecs  and  tike  hopes  of 
good  men  tiirongfaoat  the  world  destroyed  fomer. 

Are  any  fnrtiieT  proofs  wanting  in  Enrope  Oat  a  donoeTatie 
goremmait  is  a  stnxig  guvernmentf  What  will  they  think  of 
100,000  men  in  our  state  armed,  eqnipped  and  in  &e  fidd  in 
tiiree  days,  or  as  anotii^  evidoiee,  tfie  Central  goTemmoit  m 
tike  mere  order  of  a  Secretary  eoBBgning  20  respeetaUe 
citi2ens  to  a  nufitary  prison  withunt  warning  on  tiie  m^re 
inf  ereoee  that  tiuir  bosineBB  was  tpwrfhig  to  ^seonrage  aiHst 
mraits— thongli  that  waa  an  instance  of  oiesgy  that  will  hardly 
bear  repetition,  yet  it  was  dme  witiioat  a  ren^ 

I  tiunk  they  are  be^nning  to  frame  a  potiry  at  Washington 
—Generals  Sherman  and  8»T*ffw  are  to  proeecd  forttiwitfa  to 
Sontfa  Carofina  and  inangnrate  a  new  system  iriiieh  it  is  be- 
liered  will  bring  200,000  negroes  within  onr  fines  in  sixty  days 
—this  however  is  to  be  ^rt  secret.  It  was  determined  on  day 
before  yesterday. 

I  wrote  the  preee£ng  last  ni^il  Todxy  we  have  reports  of 
dedsire  victories.  The  steamer  will  carry  most  of  the  actual 
resnlts.  Have  no  anirehraiAons  of  extensive  colonixatifm  of 
tbe  blada— the  scheme  is  simply  abanrd  and  is  ealher  a  piece 
of  charlatanism  or  the  statesnuuaahip  of  a  backwoods  lawyer, 
but  disgracefol  to  the  administratioii,  which  may  be  the 
solution  of  Lincoln's  speech.  I  tinnk  it  was  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  Irish  laborers  among  ns  that  labor  wonM  be  rednced  at 
Bo  early  a  day  by  an  irmption  of  the  blades.  We  mean  to 
snb jngste  the  Sonth  if  we  can,  but  I  know  of  no  sane  man  who 
proposes  to  make  it  a  wilderness.* 

'  For  aa  aeeaant  of  Piwidwit  lineoln^  wAmm  of  eaitmam&m,  m»  U>  lib 
bj  Nieolar  and  H«r,  ToL  T^  do^i.  xriL 


THE  BORDER  STATES  SAVE 

"We  shall  accept  the  draft;  the  600,000  i 
Tolnnteer  enlistments.  The  etate  of  Nev 
October  will  have  placed  200,000  men  i 
commencement  of  the  war. 

Yours  sincerely 


8BWABD  TO  BTQiTLOW 

Washingi 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  very  glad  and  very  thankful  tha 
the  subject  of  emigration  in  such  a  practii 

To  some  extent  this  civil  war  must  he 
two  parties  to  exhaust  each  other.  Tb 
large  maaa  from  Europe  would  of  itseli 
know  nobody  is  authorized  to  do  anything 
once  entering  into  this  kind  of  business  tl 
of  trouble.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Stanton  to  f 
compensationB  to  soldiers,  etc.,  which  as  i 
be  sent  to  you. 

The  insurgent  general  made  a  very  unsi 
in  Maryland.  The  result  of  this  disapp 
immense  value.— Saving  the  border  statef 
—Who  can  say  that  losing  them  would 
UnionT  It  is  easy  to  theorize  abont  cure) 
careful  and  practical  physician  who  st 
caref  nUy  and  regulates  his  treatment  by  1 
succeed  in  coring  thraa. 

Faithfully  yours 


L&UQEL  TO  BIQZLOW 
BiCHUOND  [ENQtiAIfD],  2 

My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  have  received  the  valuable  report  j 
me,  and  will  take  an  early  opportunity  ( 
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infonnation  cont^ned  in  it.  At  presoit,  I  feel  hardly  able  to 
inve  my  attention  to  any  scientific  snbject ;  the  American  af- 
fairs are  so  absorbing,  that  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else. 
Tonr  people  mnst  be  fnlly  convinced  that  a  oommnnity 
founded  on  slavery  can  he  very  dangerons  in  a  nulitary  point 
of  view.  We  need  not  go  as  far  as  Sparta  and  Bome  to  have 
a  proof  of  it :  while  the  enslaved  create  capital,  their  masters 
can  form  powerful  armies.  The  stmggle  will  never  be  a  fair 
one  between  the  North  and  the  South,  so  long  as  yon  give  to 
the  South  the  full  nse  of  all  its  advantages.  Therefore,  if  it  is 
not  on  moral  grounds,  it  mnst  be  under  the  pressure  of  mili- 
tary necessity  that  something  will  be  done  against  the  slave 
power.— If  there  should  be  a  iciU  on  this  point  ia  the  highest 
stations  of  government,  it  would  soon  be  felt  in  the  ranks  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  army.  I,  for  one,  am  not  afraid 
of  McCIellan  or  any  other  General  putting  his  sword  across 
the  government's  policy —but  only  let  the  government  have  a 
policy.  There  is  some  truth  in  vi^iat  somebody  said  that  before 
the  war,  300  slaveholders  ruled  the  Union,  now  30  do  it;  the 
border  state  men  have  been  too  much  cajoled— M.  Seward 
mnst  know  what  an  irrepressible  conflict  is,  and  why  should  he 
care  so  mach  about  nicety  of  proceedings,  when  he  has  such  a 
good  cause  to  fight  and  v^en  the  destiny  of  his  nation  is  at 
stake  f  The  Border  States  must  necessarily  join  the  winning 
party;  have  victory  on  your  side,  and  you  will  have  them  too. 
But  in  order  to  have  victory,  you  must  strike  the  rebellion  at 
its  heart,  which  is  slavery.  If  the  Confiscation  Act  had  been 
really  enforced,  it  would  perhaps  be  enough:  but  it  never  has 
been,  and  to  pass  such  acts  without  enforcing  them  is  very 
poor  policy.  It  shows  that  the  Legislature  and  the  executive 
do  not  bring  the  same  spirit  in  the  management  of  affairs  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

I  know  yon  will  excuse  my  criticisms,  for  yon  cannot  doubt 
my  sentiments  in  this  great  crisis.  I  have  done  and  am  now 
doing  my  best  to  keep  on  the  good  side  the  sympathies  of  my 
political  friends,  but  I  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  when  I  see  how 
my  wishes  and  facts  are  ill  in  accordance. 

I  shall  always  be  very  happy  to  hear  of  you.   Believe  me. 
Yours,  &C. 


SANFOBD  AND  DAY 


h.  a  aank)bd,  ministeb  besident  at  b 

Bbusse 
My  dear  Bigdow: 

I  have  yonrs.  Tell  anybody  who  ap; 
we  don't  want  any.  Enconraging  the 
speculation  &  consequent  high  prices.  I 
of  the  Dept.  that  I  shonld  not  have  heres 
imposed  upon  me.  Specnlators  have  be< 
pect  of  oar  wants.  I  am  not  aware  of  ai 
our  Govt,  save  one  contract  for  lOO^OCK 
when  in  Washington. 

Pope  seen»  to  have  done  all  that  th 
have  desired  to  insare  a  victory.  I  get 
this;  that  it  will  serve  to  pve  a  "realisi 
pie  that  we  are  at  war  and  bring  np  1 
necessary  to  carry  it  on  snccessfnlly.  ] 
mraisely  by  these  late  victories  of  C.  S.  I\ 
prised  if  Mr.  Dayton  fonnd  it  neces 
passports  before  spring. 

I  don't  compreh^id  the  Herald  artic! 
our  caase  I  have  ever  looked  upon  with  si 
has  echoed  what  I  often  heard  repeat 
hear,  when  at  home,  as  calculated  to  i: 
and  good  intentioned  man.  Do  yon  sed 
imagine  from  his  t-alk  that  he  has  come  <: 

If  D.*  wonid  feel  that  he  is  m  a  false 
he  would  win  more  honor  than  he  is  li 
cause  drifting  onto  the  rocks  and  he  poTi 
towards  saving  it. 

I  shall  probably  be  in  Paris  in  a  week  i 
Cordial  greetings,  Truly 

'Dayton.  Sanford  waa  thus  early  wiuting  for 
catch  larks. 


ftic.-7a-,-?£':Tr:y5  cw  as  actits  lits. 


5>,diis3-  w-Il  V  ■inoe  in.  Pxra  helarK  tbs  ceCani  vf  oe  Kb- 

Italian  and  Ajl«t«bl  'TTiestfion»  wwtb  Swdt  to  be  fcmiEm:  to 
tiun.  ViMd  wrr.te-  me  ^lat  Merag^a  'JTspatt-fc  nxuiiiiuiBifcd 
nutrMa^'Ioa— f.fxt  fr  fiad  ant  o^anrefi  ta  me  ttet  it  -^ml'i  terv 
fwm  iiMpiRd  frnm.  say  smmw  on  our  rade.  Se«ard  writts 
nnfUar  (late  if  l^rii  dial  Weed  and  Evcntt  xiv  ^^»tleJ  to  p> 
»>n:  ''(nwffiaany"  fcy  next  steams. 

I  am  TittT-  mnch  derresaeil  and  mortified  Vy  Ae  f  i  fnai 
hcrr*— Ifftarrcnretiwneitire  Aanaeof  Caicset  'neceare 
trri/UiEt  »fifi:tinai  to-wxrds  a  dep<)giL>jn— a  prommriaaioito 
ar-fl  a  (cC.ItarT  <&tatordirp.  'Why  dm*!  lineobi  dnot  some- 
lyyl/t  BLf  Ia«fc  of  vi^or  is  democmliaap  osr  people  as  ^mA 
ac  onr  deCatfa, 

Toots  evci 


PALxenrru.i  to  kcsbeli. 

Btaun-Azrasy  Sept.  25^  18S2. 

Ttmr  pUo  of  protmliugi  about  tte  »fiti"*i™<  hrtwem  Att  F^dsak 
and  C<>nf«di>Tstc*  wems  to  be  aaUoA.  Of  coone  the  offer  wmid  be 
made  to  both  the  eontendiiis  partiea  at  the  nae  tooeL  For  thrm^ 
tiv;  fitfar  wmM  be  as  sore  to  be  accepted  by  the  Sonthemen  as  was  the 
pmprani  of  the  Prmee  of  Walca  hy  Ihe  DaniA  ^-meesa.  ret  in  the 
one  eaae  aa  in  the  other,  thoc  are  certain  foRM  ^oA  it  ia  deeoat  and 
proper  to  go  thrm^L 

A  qoestioD  would  oeenr  lAether  if  the  two  partiea  woe  to  accept 
the  mediation,  the  fact  of  onr  mediating  woold  not  of  itadf  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  CcHifedezates  as  an  independent 
Htate. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  ask  Bnana  to  join  England  ft  France  in  the 
offer  of  mediation  1 

We  ahoald  be  better  without  her  in  the  mediation  beeaose  she  would 


PALMBBST0N-BU8SBLL  PLO^ 

be  too  favorable  to  the  North ;  but  on  the  ot 
in  the  offer  might  render  the  North  the  moi 

The  after  communication  to  the  other  po 
bat  they  woold  be  too  many  for  mediation. 

Ab  to  the  time  of  making  the  offer,  if  Frai 
France  we  know  is  quite  ready  and  only  w; 
— events  may  be  taking  place  which  make 
ahoold  be  made  before  the  middle  of  Octobi 

It  is  evident  that  a  great  conflict  ia  taki 
of  Washington,  and  its  issne  mnst  have  a  ) 
affairs.  If  the  Federals  snatain  a  great  di 
ready  for  mediation,  and  the  iron  shoold  be 
on  the  other  hand,  th^  should  have  the  1 
while  and  see  irbBt  na^  fdlow,  _ 


While  this  plot  was  matnrmg  Earl 
the  Continent,  and  Lord  Granville  croa 
the  Queen  at  Qotha.    While  there  he  w 

It  ia  premature  to  depart  from  the  potic 
adopted  by  yon  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
strong  antipatfiy  to  ike  North,  the  strong 
and  the  passionate  wish  to  have  cotton,  b 
approval  from  Parliament,  the  Preaa  and  tJ 

Apparently  the  Qneen  had  "sat  xtpc 
parties. 

Palmerston,  to  whom  Bnssell  sent 
mitted  that  it  contained  mnch  for  seri 


8.  p.  CHASE  TO  Bias 

„    ,       „.  Was 

My  dear  S%r: 

I  have  read  attentively  M.  Andr€ 
American  finances,  in  the  Revue  des  1 

*  A  Franeh  pnblieist,  editor  of  the  National  in 
d«-Pi6t£  in  1S70,  and  its  actual  honorsiy  directo 
coDtribntoT  to  ibx  Jtetma  dw  Deux-Uondea  am 
political  and  social  economics. 
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which  yon  kindly  Bent  me.  The  Revue  is  in  the  Department,* 
and  I  nsnally  look  through  it;  hnt  I  might  not  have  read  the 
article  of  M.  Cochnt  had  not  yon  directed  my  attention  to  it 
I  find  it  clear,  ahle  and  comprehensive.  There  are,  of  conrse, 
some  errors  of  fact,  and  consequently  some  of  deduction;  hut 
they  are  bo  trivial  as  not  to  impair  the  general  merit  of  the 
piece. 

I  heg  yon  to  express  to  K.  Cochnt  my  thanks  for  the  interest 
he  has  manifested  in  our  Finances,  and  to  ask  his  acceptance 
of  the  pamphlets  which  I  enclose,  from  which  he  can  gather  at 
least  a  general  notion  of  onr  financial  movements,  since  I  have 
administered  the  department. 

If  my  hopes  are  realized  in  the  action  of  Congress,  onr  pres- 
ent financial  state  may  he  called  a  transition  period.  Our  first 
period  was  that  of  payments  in  coin.  I  succeeded  in  borrowing 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  for  ns  about  $175,000,000  in 
coin,  in  the  coarse  of  my  first  eight  months.  By  this  time,  the 
impracticability  of  continning  payments  in  specie  and  provid- 
ing for  Qie  enormous  expenses  of  the  war,  was  mfmifest  The 
banks  and  capitalists  could  not  furnish  the  reqaired  amount  of 
coin,  except  at  rates  for  Government  Bonds  which  would 
enable  them  to  re-sell  in  Europe.  In  fact,  their  inability  to 
re-sell  with  profit  the  amount  they  actually  did  take,  was  the 
first  thing  which  led  them  to  contemplate  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  themselves. 

The  only  possible  mode  of  avoiding  this  was  for  me  to  sell 
the  Government  Bonds  at  prices  which  would  insure  their  re- 
sale in  the  markets  of  Europe,  or  so  tempt  cupidity  at  home 
that  investors  in  other  securities  would  sell  tiiem,  in  order  to 
obtain  means  for  the  purchase  of  the  Bonds  of  the  United 
States.  I  saw  clearly  that,  if  I  attempted  to  go  on  with  the  sale 
of  Bonds,  they  wonld  rapidly  depreciate,  and  the  Pnblic  debt 
in  a  few  monUis  become  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  large  amount  of  means  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

There  was  but  one  alternative— to  allow  the  Banks  to 
suspend,  and  issue  a  national  currency.  This  was  borrowing, 
to  ihe  extent  of  the  emission,  without  interest ;  an  advantage 
which  more  than  compensated,  perhaps,  the  rise  in  prices  in- 
evitably following  the  increase  of  the  volnme  of  circulation 
caused  by  the  National  emission.    The  resnit,  however,  has 
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been  far  less  unfavorable  to  the  conntry 
the  forced  sale  of  Bonds;  the  credit  of ' 
has  been  maintained  at  a  mnch  hi^hei 
with  gold,  than  conld  have  possibly  1 
policy  of  forced  sales  been  adopted ;  an 
of  the  conntry  has  been  condncted  with  i 
and  benefit 

Still  it  is  plain  enongh  that  a  paper 
be  permanently  relied  upon.  '  To  avoid 
of  a  Federal  circulation,  Congress  pro'< 
of  interest  in  specie,  and  for  the  conve: 
Bonds  payable  in  twenty  years,  and  : 
Conversion,  however,  did  not  answer  ei 
called  on  Congress  for  an  increase  of  th' 
already  authorized,  I  proposed  to  snbst' 
ity  for  all  loans  made  by  the  Govemn 
convertibility  into  a  particular  Loan— Id 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  ii 
rency  to  Bonds,  by  loans  at  sach  perio-; 
largest  investment  of  the  Notes. 

Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt  my  v 
result  has  been  that  conversions  up  to  I 
very  slow  and  inconsiderable.  I  think 
been  very  diiferent,  had  my  suggestioi 
gress,  no  donbt,  anticipated  a  much  n. 
cessfnl  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  haci 
realized,  the  convertibility  featare  won! 
though  still  not  so  well  as  receivability. 

I  enclose  a  statement,  from  which  ; 
condition  of  the  National  Debt  on  last  C 

Payments  by  United  States  Notes,  ai 
cnlation,  may  be  called  the  second  pei 
have  already  said  that  I  regard  it  as 
Transition  to  what  T  you  may  ask.   I  wi 

The  United  States  Notes  now  issued 
to  $199,436,000.  Of  them,  say  $25,000,0 
duties  the  same  as  gold,  are  held  of  coi 
and  are  out  of  circulation.  $22,080,37( 
snry  proi)er,  ^d  with  the  Treasurer  ai 
Treasurers  and  Depositaries,  to  the  cr 
cers ;  leaving  $152,355,624  in  circnlatic 
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banks  and  .bankers  and  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This 
circulation  has  not  displaced  that  of  the  banks  as  yet,  bnt,  on 
the  contrary,  has  actually  caused  its  increase.  It  has,  however, 
weakened  it  with  the  people  who  are  now  anxious  for  a  Na- 
tional Cnrrency,  nniform  thronghont  the  country,  which  no 
State  bank  can  fnmiBh. 

Anticipating  this  result,  I  proposed  to  Congress  at  the  last 
session  a  general  banking  system  for  the  tJnited  States,  iden- 
tical in  its  main  features  with  the  system  organized  in  New 
York  and  adopted  in  Ohio.  A  hUl,  of  which  I  send  yon  a  copy, 
was  prepared  with  great  care  and  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means.  Its  main  features  are,  the  prepara- 
tion and  supply  of  a  uniform  current^  by  the  TJnited  States; 
the  issue  of  it  by  organization  under  the  law,  throughout  the 
country;  and  the  security  afforded  to  the  holders  by  the  de- 
posit of  United  States  Bonds  in  the  Treasury  Department 

This  arrangement  will  bring  to  the  support  of  the  public 
credit  the  whole  banking  interest  of  the  country.  It  can  be 
carried  into  "effect  by  the  temporary  use  of  tJnited  States 
Notes,  without  any  considerable  jar  or  disturbance;  it  will 
furnish  a  perfectly  secure  currency  to  the  country,  restricted 
in  its  amount  by  actual  capital,  and  by  the  wants  of  business; 
it  will  open,  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  oountry,  a 
gradually  enlarged  market  for  the  securities  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  thus  sustain  Qieir  credit  at  the  highest  point;  and  it 
will  finally  give  to  the  government  a  fair  seigniorage  of  about 
two  per  cent  of  the  circulation,  while  it  will  allow  liberal  com- 
pensation to  Uie  associations  who  will  distribute  the  circula- 
tion to  the  people,  and  primarily  at  least  protect  it  by 
redemption  on  demand,  in  coin. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  debt  is  kept  within  any  reasonable 
limit  by  active  prosecution  of  the  war  and  tolerable  economy 
in  expenditure,  the  adoption  of  this  system  will  furnish  all  the 
money  that  is  needed,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  insure  an  early 
return  to  specie  payments  without  any  serious  business  con- 
vulsion. Even  should  war  be  unhappily  protracted  beyond 
the  current  financial  year,  the  adoption  of  this  system,  by 
uniting  the  capital  of  the  country  with  the  cre£t  of  the  govem< 
ment,  will  probably  avert  great  disasters  otherwise  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  make  myself  quite  intelligible;  but  if  I 
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do  you  will  see  that  I  hope,  not  without  some  reason,  to  he  able 
to  convert  our  financial  troubles  into  permanent  benefits  to  the 
country;  and  that  the  periods  of  coin  payments,  of  United 
States  Notes  payments,  and  of  payments,  at  last,  in  a  mixed 
currency  of  coin  and  secured  l»nk  notes,  are  not  only  com- 
patible with,  but  required  by  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
involved  as  it  is  in  costly  civil  war. 

As  to  the  war  itself,  its  prosecution  has  neither  equalled  my 
expectations  or  my  hopes.  It  is  not  wi^ont  'reason,  perhaps, 
that  many  think  its  delays  and  losses  have  been  permitted  by 
divine  Providence,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  punishment  for 
our  complicity  with  slavery,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  practical 
measures  for  the  liberation  of  the  enslaved.  War,  under  our 
constitution,  is,  as  yon  know,  the  only  opportunity  of  freedom 
through  National  intervention.  With  ttie  opportunity  comes 
the  duty.  The  course  of  events  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  they  have  been  so  shaped  as  to  fur- 
nish the  opportunity  and  almost  coerce  the  performance  of  the 
duty.  It  is  remarked  by  many  that  from  the  time  of  the 
revocation  of  Glenl.  Hunter's  order'  to  the  time  of  the  proc- 
lamation we  had  no  substantial  successes,  and  that  since  the 
proclamation  we  have  had  as  yet  no  reverses,  but  on  the  con- 
trary there  seems  to  be  now  everywhere  a  more  rigorous  reso- 
lution to  push  the  war  in  every  direction  to  a  successful  issue 
in  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  than  has  been 
manifested  for  months  past.  I  am  not  connected  at  all  di- 
rectly, and  hardly  at  all  indirectly  with  the  management  of 
military  matters,  but  what  I  see  of  determination  and  prepara- 
tion greatly  encourages  me.  TTntU  recently  during  the  past 
eight  weeks,  I  have  almost  despaired  of  onr  finances.  I  am 
now  saMsfied  that  if  present  appearances  do  not  deceive  me 
the  war  will  be  closed,  and  no  debt  left  which  cuinot  easily  be 
managed,  and  in  a  few  years  fully  discharged.  So  mote  it  be. 
With  great  regard. 

Very  truly  your  frigid 


'  Oflneral  Hunter  wu  in  command  of  the  Deportmetit  of  the  South,  vfaen, 
Unrch  31,  1862,  feeling  that  slavery  and  martial  law  were  incompatible,  he 
deolared  all  bIktob  in  his  department  free.  The  President  annulled  the  order 
and  wrote  to  Chaae,  irtio  wished  the  order  to  stand :  "No  commanding  Oen- 
ml  ahall  Ho  hkA  a  thing  upoa  mj  naponsibility,  without  eonsnlting  me." 
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The  aDDsions  in  the  preeediiig  letter  of  Secretary  CSiue  to 
General  Hunter's  proclamation,  and  the  letter  iriuch  foUows 
later  from  Senator  King,  relate  to  the  Emandpation  Procla- 
mation of  President  Lincoln  himself  irtiich  was  signed  on  the 
22d  of  September,  1862.  It  had  been  read  and  disenssed  in  the 
Calnnet  the  same  day,  and,  thon^  it  was  adopted  finally  with 
entire  nnanimity,  it  was  receiTed  by  most  of  the  Cabinet  with 
surprise.  Blair  and  Bates  raised  some  questions  at  first, 
which,  however,  they  finally  withdrew. 

Of  the  President's  impressive  disconrse  to  his  Cabinet  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  has  left  this  admirable  re- 
port:' 

Gaitlenwn :  I  have,  as  70a  are  aware,  flionglit  a  great  deal  aboat 
tbe  relatJona  of  tbia  war  to  slavery  -,  and  70a  all  remember  that,  sereral 
weeks  ago,  I  read  to  70a  an  order  I  had  prepared  on  this  Bubject, 
which,  on  aeeoimt  of  c^jeetions  made  by  some  of  70a,  waa  not  inned. 
Ever  nnee  then  07  mmd  has  been  moch  occupied  with  this  sab  jeet, 
and  I  have  ^t—^f^,  all  along,  that  the  time  for  acting  on  it  might  prob- 
abl7  come.  I  think  the  time  has  come  now.  I  wish  it  waa  a  better  time. 
I  wish  that  we  were  in  a  better  emdititnL  The  action  of  the  srm7 
against  the  rd>eli  has  not  been  quite  what  I  should  have  beat  liked. 
But  they  have  been  driven  oat  of  Maryland,  and  Peiuu7lvania  is  no 
longer  in  danger  of  invasion.  When  the  rebel  army  was  at  Fredmek, 
I  determined,  as  soon  aa  it  ahonld  be  driven  ont  of  Maryland,  to  iBsoe 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation,  snch  aa  I  thonght  most  likely  to  be 
nsefnl.  I  said  nothing  toi  any  one,  bnt  I  made  the  promise  to  myself 
and  (hesitating  a  little)  to  m7  Maker.  The  rebel  arm7  ia  now  driven 
ont,  and  I  am  going  to  folfil  that  promise.  I  have  got  Ton  together  to 
hear  what  I  have  written  down.  I  do  not  wish  7onr  service  aboat  the 
main  matter,  for  that  I  have  determined  for  myself.  This  I  say  with- 
oat  intending  anything  bnt  req>ect  for  any  one  of  70a.  Bat  I  already 
know  the  views  of  each  on  this  qaestion.  They  have  been  heretofore 
expressed,  and  I  have  considered  them  as  thoroaghly  and  carefally  as 
I  can.  What  I  have  written  is  that  which  my  reflections  have  deter- 
mined me  to  say.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  expressions  I  ose,  or  in 
any  minor  matter,  which  any  one  of  yon  thinks  had  best  be  changed, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  snggestions.  One  other  observation  I  will 
make.  I  know  very  well  that  many  others  might,  in  this  matter  as  in 
others,  do  better  than  I  can ;  and  if  I  was  satisfied  that  the  public  con- 
fidence was  more  folly  possessed  by  any  one  of  them  than  by  me,  and 
knew  of  any  constitation&l  way  in  which  he  conld  be  pnt  in  my  place, 
he  shoold  have  it.  I  woald  gladly  yield  it  to  him.  Bat,  tfaoagh  I 
believe  that  I  have  not  so  mach  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  I  had 
some  time  since,  I  do  not  know  that,  all  thinm  considered,  any  other 
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person  hu  more ;  and,  however  this  may  b< 
I  can  have  any  other  man  put  where  I  am. 
best  I  ean,  and  bear  the  responaibility  of 
feel  I  ought  to  take.^ 

This  Proclamation,  perhaps  the  mc 
that  has  thus  far  ever  issued  from  W 
lows: 

I,  Abraham  Lincohi,  Prendent  of  the  TJn: 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Na 
claim  and  declare  that  hereafter,  aa  hei 
prosecnted  for  the  object  of  practically  r 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  ( 
people  thereof,  in  which  States  that  relatioi 
distorbed.  That  it  is  my  pnrpoae,  upon  thi 
to  again  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  pr 
pecuniary  aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejei 
so-called,  the  people  whereof  may  not  th< 
the  United  States,  and  which  States  m 
adopted,  or  thereafter  may  volontarily  ado 
nal  abolishment  of  slavery  within  their  res] 
effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  descen 
this  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  prev 
the  governments  existing  there,  will  be  coi 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  o: 
and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  aa  slaves  ' 
nated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  t 
free;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  tb 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof 
tain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  < 
such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  effort 
actual  freedom.  That  the  Executive  will,  < 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  E 
any,  in  whi<^  the  people  thereof,  respective) 
against  the  United  States ;  and  the  fact  th 
thereof,  shall,  on  that  day,  be  in  good  fail 
gress  of  the  United  States  by  members  c 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voter 
participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  stroni 
be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  St 
are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 

*  Abraham  Lioeohi :  A  History,  by  Kieolay  ai 
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Then,  after  reciting  the  language  of  "An  Act  to  make  an 
additional  article  of  war,"  approved  March  13, 1862,  and  also 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  Confiscation  Act,  approved  Jidj  17, 
1862,  and  enjoining  their  enforcement  upon  all  persona  in  the 
military  and  naval  service,  the  Proclamation  concludes : 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  ohey,  and 
enforce,  within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  acts  and  sections 
above  recited.  And  the  Execntive  will,  in  dne  time,  recommend  that 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto 
thron^ont  the  rebellion,  shall,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  coostita- 
tional  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  people,  if  that 
relation  shall  have  been  siupended  or  distorbed,  be  compensated  for 
all  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  inclading  the  Ion  of  slaves. 

To  comprehend  the  full  import  of  this  Proclamation  it 
should  be  mentioned  here  that,  ten  days  previous  to  its  issue, 
President  Lincoln  convened  the  Border  States  Delegation  in 
CongreBB  at  the  Bzecntive  Mansion,  and  read  to  them  a  care- 
ful statement  of  reasons  for  proposing  and  recommending 
them  to  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  comp^isate  them  for 
their  slaves  and  put  an  end  forever  to  slavery  vithin  their 
borders.  The  policy  recommended  in  both  communications 
developed  a  formidable  opi>osition  in  Congress  when  it  met 
in  December  following. 


PBBarON  KING  TO  BIOKLOW 

OoDBNBBuaaH,  Oct.  13, 1862. 
Mp  dear  Friend: 

We  have  been  passing  tediously  through  a  dark  and  bloody 
way.  The  end  of  the  road  could  not  be  seen  during  the  long, 
long  night— but  daylight  has  appeared.  The  President's  Proc- 
lamation of  Emancipation  and  confiscation  has  been  issued. 
This  determines  the  policy  of  the  government  and  seta  the  goal 
of  strife  and  battle— all  who  are  for  our.  country  and  onr 
government  will  come  to  it  There  is  nmch  still  to  be  done,  but 
we  have  now  grappled  with  onr  difficulties  and  the  prolific 
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mother  of  them  and  shall  ei 
The  chains  of  the  Blave  and 
buried  in  the  same  grave. 

The  Trent  affair  was  a  c: 
eral  Scott's  letter  and  sa^ 
through.  I  have  at  no  timi 
war  nor  have  I  at  any  tim 
intervention— certainly  not 
resolute  men  with  arms  in  t! 
with  arms  provided  and  thi 
and  all  our  loyal  people  re 
and  their  possessions.  Thi 
tion  and  the  raising  of  the  ]l 
ports  by  an  act  of  Congres 
penalty  for  any  vessel  entei 
of  influrrection,  forfeiture  o 
a  smnggler  wherever  and  \i 
—bat  the  Blockade  has  ans'i 
Cameron.  It  was  necessar;! 
partment  The  President  bi 
to  Bussia. 

Yd 


It  was  on  the  7th  of  Oci 
Gladstone  made  a  speech  a  I 
obtained  for  him  more  noto  i 
icans  all  over  the  world  tha  i 
also  probably  subtracted  f  i  < 
man  and  as  a  prophet  as  mi . 

Unhappily  [says  Mr.  Gladsti  i 
still  ^  in  the  triumphal  car  t : 
and  bere  the  conqueror  made  i . 
town  hall  of  Newcastle  (Octol  i 
ceedings  had  begun,  Mr.  Glads 
caa  war  of  i^oh  he  was  desti  i 
quite  well  that  the  people  of  i ! 
of  the  cup— they  are  still  tryij 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  see  thi ; 
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luTfl  ODT  own  opinionB  about  Blareiy;  we  ma;  be  for  or  against  tbe 
SoDth ;  bot  there  is  no  doubt  tbat  Jefferaon  Dana  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Soath  have  made  an  army;  thc^  are  making,  it  appears,  a  navy; 
and  th^  have  made  what  ia  more  than  either,  they  have  made  a 
natitoi." 

Here  the  q>eaker  was  forgetfnl  of  a  wboleaonw  aaring  of  hia  own, 
that  "a  man  who  speaks  in  public  oo^t  to  know,  besides  his  own  mean- 
ing, the  meaning  which  others  will  attaeh  to  his  words."  The  sensa- 
tion was  immediate  and  profonnd.  AU  the  world  took  so  pointed  an 
utterance  to  mean  that  tbe  Ooremmeat  waa  aboot  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  Sonth.  The  cotbHi  men  were  thrown  into  a 
position  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  still  farther  disturbed  their 
trade.  Orders  for  cotton  were  countermanded,  and  the  supply  of  the 
precious  material  for  a  moment  threatened  to  became  worse  than  ever. 
Cobden  and  Bright  were  twitted  with  the  lapse  of  their  favorite  from 
a  central  article  of  their  own  creed  and  commandments.  Louis  Blane, 
then  in  exile  in  London,  describing  the  feeling  of  the  country,  compares 
the  sympathy  for  the  North  to  a  dam  and  the  sympathy  for  the  South  to 
a  torrent,  and  says  he  fears  that  Gladstone  at  Newcastle  had  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  courting  popularity.  Tbe  American  Minister 
dropped  a  hint  about  passports. 

To  the  numerous  correspondenta  who  complained  of  his  language 
Mr.  Gladstone  framed  a  form  of  reply,  i<ianl>iTninB  responsibility  for 
all  the  various  inferences  that  people  chose  to  draw  from  his  lan- 
guage.' "And  generally,"  bis  secretary  concluded,  in  phrases  that 
justly  provoked  plain  men  to  wrath,  "Mr.  Gladstone  desires  me  to 
remark  that  to  form  opinions  ttpOD  questions  of  policy,  to  annonnce 
them  to  the  world,  and  to  take  or  to  be  a  party  to  taking  any  of  tbe 
steps  necesary  for  giving  them  effect,  are  matters  which,  thouf^  con- 
nected together,  are  in  themselves  distinct,  and  ^hich  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  intervals  of  time  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  particular 
circomstances  of  the  case."  Hr.  Gladstone  sent  a  copy  of  this  enig- 
matical response  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  "who  waa  far  too  acnte 
not  to  perceive  all  the  mischief  and  the  peril,  but  had  his  full  share 
of  that  generosity  of  our  public  life  that  prevents  a  Minister  bom 
bearing  too  hardly  on  a  colleague  who  has  got  the  boat  and  its  crew 
into  a  scrape."  Lord  Russell  replied  from  Walmer  (October  20) :  "I 
have  forwarded  to  your  private  secretary  your  very  proper  answer  to 
your  very  impertinent  correspondent.  StiU,  you  must  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  think  you  went  beyond  the  latitude  which  all  speakers  must  be 

'  For  evidence  of  the  inadequaey  and  dimngennonBDeee  of  Mr.  Gladstooa'B 
poet-mortem  defence  of  this  Bpeeeh,  the  reader  is  raapectfoUy  referred  to  a 
brochure  vldeh  I  printed  in  1905  and  shortly  after  Ur.  Horlejra  biography  of 
Gladstone  appeared.  To  that  paper,  which  was  privately  printed,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  again  when  my  thtane  takes  on  a  new  phase  in  1865. 


GLADSTONE'S  POST 

allowed,  when  yon  said  that  Jeff.  Davis  had 
nitioQ  would  seem  to  follow,  and  for  that  st 
not  prepared.  However,  we  shall  soon  meet  b 
A  week  after  the  deliverance  at  Newcastle, 
Palmerston's  reqaest,  put  things  right  in 
The  Soathem  States,  he  said,  had  not  de  fat 
pendenee  and  were  not  entitled  to  recognitii 
oiples  of  public  law. 

ThiB  fatal  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  c 
Minister  just  after  the  President's  Prod 
tion  and  the  triumph  of  the  Federal  a: 
almost  eqtuTalent,  in  the  estimation  ( 
world,  to  a  declaration  of  the  Govemn 
knowledge  the  independence  of  the  Co 
making  that  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
political  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  o 
fame  and  little  dreaming  for  the  moi 
prophesying  without  possessing  the  gifl 

He  left  a  pitifnl  confession  of  his  ig] 
cretion,  bnt,  with  his  constitutional  wari 
light  of  day  nntil  it  appeared  in  the  p 
biography  of  him  in  the  fall  of  1903. 


BUDELL  TO  BENJAlf] 

PjU 
Sir: 

My  last  wag  of  October  9th.  I  had  hoped ' 
in  my  power  to  commimicate  something  defi 
intentions  respecting  onr  affairs  bnt  new  coi 
qnestion  have  entirely  absorbed  the  attentioE 
Thonvenel  has  resigned  and  has  been  sacc< 
Lhoys.  For  two  or  three  days,  a  general  d 
was  imminent.  Messrs.  de  Persigny  and  Fo 
nations,  which  if  accepted  would  have  been 
others.  They  were  however  induced  to  witlu 
appeal  of  the  Emperor  and  at  present  it 
further  change  will  take  place  in  the  ministry 
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Sinoe  1117  kst  I  have  had  reaBon  to  be  len  bopefol  of  early  joint 
recognition  hj  France  and  En^rland.  Some  days  past  I  learned  from 
an  English  Mend  that  Lord  Cowley  (the  British  Ambaawdor)  de- 
clared most  emphatically  that  hia  GoTemment  had  no  ofBcial  knowl- 
edge of  the  Emperor's  views  on  the  sabject  of  recognition— that  he 
had  spoken,  it  was  tme,  very  freely  to  variona  persona  of  his  warm 
qrmpathiea  for  the  South  but  that  sneh  converaationa  had  no  pnblic 
significance  and  until  he  gave  them  an  official  form  her  Majes^'a 
Ministers  would  be  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  I  have  entire  reli- 
ance on  the  trutfafulneta  of  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  this  informa- 
tion  coming  directly  to  him  from  Lord  Cowley.  On  enquiring  at  the 
Affaires  Strangers  I  was  informed  by  the  friend  to  whom  I  have 
alluded  in  previous  despatches,  that  M.  Thouvenel  expressed  great 
surprise  at  Lord  Cowley's  aasertion,  saying  that  it  had  to  him  the 
appearance  of  a  "mauvatse  plaiaanterie" ;  that  there  had  been  betweoi 
the  two  governments  "des  pourpartera  iris  riels"  on  the  subject  of 
American  Affairs;  that  England  was  not  as  well  disposed  to  act  aa 
the  Qovemment  of  the  Emperor;  that  it  was  from  London  that  a 
commonication  was  expected  and  that  the  object  of  France  was  to 
bring  about  an  armistice  as  a  necenary  preliminary  to  peace.  That 
Lord  Lyons  was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  action  until  the  result  of 
the  Northern  elections  should  have  been  ascertained,  and  that  bis 
views  would  probably  prevail  in  the  Cabinet  Council,  shortly  to  be 
held,  when  the  tenor  of  die  instmctious  to  be  given  him  would  be 
decided.  The  discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  Lord  Cowley 
and  M.  Thouvenel  is  such,  that  giving,  as  I  do,  full  credence  to  the 
latter,  I  can  only  suppose  that  Lord  Cowley  is  not  kept  informed  by 
ilia  Qovemment  or  that  he  deliberately  misrepresents  the  position  of 
afFairs,  on  this  alternative  I  do  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  has  always  been  understood  to  be  very  favor^ 
ably  disposed  towards  our  cause. 
I  have  the  honor,  &o. 


BBWABD  TO  BIQELOW 

Washinqton,  Oct  27, 1862. 
My  dear  Bigelow, 

Yonr  note  of  tlie  10th  is  received.    So  far  you  are  safe,  for 
yoQ  have  usurped  with  discretion  and  with  wiBdom.   Yon  were 


OUR  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  I! 

right  in  pnbliahlDg  both  the  Circnlars.  1 
her  that  you  act  at  your  peril  in  such  casi  i 
oar  too  fast  friend  Canisius '  at  last  has  I 
comprehend. 

Ever  (however)  faithfnll: 


The  exigencies  of  1}ie  war  and  the  cei' 
remunerative  employment  were  epeedi 
transatlantic  Bteamship  companies  to  st 
our  shores  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
organized  in  every  city  of  importance, 
ment— and  it  was  aufficient  to  hold  out  t 
of  the  population  of  Europe— was  foun 
Mr.  Seward  sent  to  me,  which  I  caused 
of  the  leading  journals  on  the  Contineii 
serves  a  place  in  this  record  if  for  no  (< 
light  it  throws  upon  the  mysterious  replel 
ing  the  four  years  of  war,  while  it  was 
fearfully  depleted  by  firearms,  disease  ii 
some  difficulty  at  first  in  procuring  permii 
Qovermnent  to  issue  this  circular,  and  1 1 
jjosition  was  not  withdrawn  through  any 
perial  Government  with  the  Union  cause, 

It  is  to  the  issue  of  this  circular  in 
authority  from  Washington  that  Mr.  Se^i 
pation. 

Mr.  Seward's  circular  on  emigration  ' 
our  diplomatic  representatives.  It  direc 
"what  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  ol 
steps  ever  taken  by  any  government  towii 
nition  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  i: 
States  Gtovemment  are  the  proprietors 
covering  a  surface  of  more  than  2,000,000 
000  kilometres),  distributed  through  pori; 

'  Tbe  Busnan  Ambassador  to  Washington,  whom 
utterances  the  Czax  was  reqneeted  to  recall. 
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snflBcient  in  extent  for  the  creation  of  30  new  States  each  aB 
large  as  the  State  of  Ohio.  By  the  law  adopted  in  1861  to 
which  this  eircnlar  refers,  called  the  'Homestead  Act,'  a  farm 
consisting  of  160  acres  is  given  to  every  person,  irrespective  of 
his  nationality  or  his  political  and  religions  opinions,  who  will 
accept  and  occupy  it  for  five  years,  on  the  simple  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  conveyance,  which  are  limited  to  50  francs." 

In  years  that  are  past  the  Federal  Oovemment  at  Wash- 
ington has  also  conBecrated  more  than  fifty  millions  of  acres  of 
the  pnblic  domain  to  the  foundation  and  permanent  support 
of  free  schools.  Most  of  these  concessions  have  been  made 
to  States  in  which  lie  the  larger  part  of  the  public  lands  so 
liberally  devoted  to  the  relief  of  lie  homeless  poor  of  all  na- 
tions. In  due  time  the  revenues  from  these  lands  must  place 
the  educational  system  of  America  upon  a  most  munificoit 
foundation. 

If  the  United  States  have  involved  the  industrious  poor  of 
the  Old  World  in  some  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  their 
excusable  efforts  to  maintain  their  national  existence,  it  must  be 
said  for  them  that,  in  the  appropriation  to  which  this  circular 
invites  attentitm,  tiiey  have  made  the  most  liberal  reparation. 


benjahin  to  mason 

Depabtkent  of  State,  Richhond, 

28th  October,  1862. 
Sir: 

It  Lb  gratifying  to  perceive  that  you  had,  as  was  confidently  antiei- 
pated,  reviewed  yonr  impresaions,  and  determined  not  to  withdraw 
from  London  without  the  previooa  instmctions  of  the  President  Toot 
correspondence  with  Earl  Rnasell  shows  with  what  scant  courtesy  yon 
have  been  treated,  and  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  between  the  conduct 
of  the  English  and  French  statesmen  now  in  office  in  the  intercourse 
with  foreign  agents  eminently  discreditable  to  the  former.  It  ia  lam- 
entable that  at  this  late  period  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  nation  ao 
enlightened  as  Great  Britain  should  have  failed  yet  to  discover  that  a 
principal  cause  of  dislike  and  hatred  towards  England,  of  which 


THE  CRISIS  OF  THE   INST 

complaints  are  rife  in  her  Parliament  and  in  : 
arrogance  of  some  of  her  public  men.  The  co:  i 
the  polished  courtesy  of  M.  Thouvenel  ^  an : 
Earl  BosselL  Your  determination  to  submit  i 
service  of  yonr  country  and  to  overlook  pei  i 
remains  that  your  continued  presence  in  E  i 
cause,  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  warm  approva 
refrain  however  from  further  comments  o : 
despatches  till  the  attention  of  the  Presidet 
efforts  to  repair  the  ill  effects  of  the  failnri 
paign)  can  be  directed  to  your  correspoodeni 
lam,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servan ; 


THE  CBIBIB  OF  TEE  INSUBI : 

As  already  intimated,  the  two  men  wl]< 
negotiate  Earopean  alliances  for  the  Con 
thaji  any  other  two  men  in  our  Republic,  i 
that  was  most  intolerant,  aggressive  and  1 1 
tion  of  slavery.  With  them  slavery  was :: 
condition,  to  be  tolerated  only  for  its  in; 
or  for  the  grave  inconveniences  of  exti 
inalitation  to  be  admired,  cultivated  aii 
intrinsic  merits  and  fitness.  The  fame 
gone  before  them  all  over  the  world.  A. 
they  had  not  been  long  in  Europe  before 
book.  Mr.  Mason  got  his  first  lesson 
Donoughmore'a,  a  tiiorough-paced  old 
anything  that  would  contribute  to  bring 

*  It  is  a  enrioiiB  coincidence  that  on  the  very  d&j 
mending  to  Mason  the  polished  courtesy  of  M.  The 
writing  to  Benjamin  an  acconnt  of  the  first  inten 
and  Baying:  "After  the  first  interchange  of  courtei 
pleased  to  hear  from  various  quarters  that  I  shon! 
him  the  adverse  sentiments  that  had  been  attributii 
Dmuutment  of  Foreign  AfFaiis  (M.  ThoDvenel),  ^i 
did  not  permit  myself  to  appreciate." 
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lie  to  grief.  MaBou's  own  accoanl:  of  this  lesaon  is  given  in  the 
following  confidential  note  to  his  chief.  The  sentiments  of  the 
hard-hearted  old  peer  were  bo  shockingly  philanthropical  that 
Mason  made  his  conunnnication  "unofficial,"  donbting  the 
propriety  of  allowing  snch  heresies  to  go  npon  the  files  of  the 
Confederate  Department  of  State.  It  is,  however,  none 
the  leas  appropriate  here. 


HASON  TO  BENJAMIN 

Vnofficial 

24,  Uppeb  Sstmoub  Stbeet,  Portu  an  SquAsx, 

London,  November  4,  1862. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  contents  of  this  note,  I  have  tbooght,  bad  better  be  unofficial, 
and  thus  cot  go  on  the  files  of  the  Department,  nnleas  you  should 
think  otherwise,  and  yet  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  ahonld  at  once  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  President,  that  we  may  be 
ready  when  the  time  arriveB. 

I  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  when,  after  recognition,  we 
shall  come  to  the  negotiation  of  the  ordinary  treaty  of  "Amity  and 
Commerce, ' '  this  government  will  require  aa  a  tine  qua  non,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clause  etipulating  against  the  African  Slavs  Trade.  Al- 
though I  well  knew  the  pertinacity  of  England  on  that  subject,  yet' 
I  had  supposed  that  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Confederate  States 
Government,  inhibiting  this  trade  by  the  enactment  of  the  constitution 
when  the  Government  was  first  established,  would  have  satisfied  Eng- 
land to  be  passive  at  least,  in  her  future  interconrse  with  us.  I  have 
now  great  reason  to  apprehend  the  contrary. 

Some  few  days  since,  I  dined  with  Lord  Donoughmore,  who  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  late  Derby  Administra- 
tion, and  will  hold  the  same,  or  a  hi(^er  Office,  should  that  party  again 
come  into  power:  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  and  a  warm  and 
earnest  friend  of  the  South.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  after 
dinner,  the  subject  came  up  incidentally,  while  we  were  alone,  and  he 
said  I  might  be  satisfied  that  Lord  Palmerston  would  not  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  us,  unless  we  agreed  in  such  treaty  not  to  permit  the 
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African  Slave  Trade.  I  ezpresied  my  surpi 
fact,  that  we  had  volmitarily  admitted  that 
Htitation  of  the  Confederate  States,  therebj 
againat  the  slave  trade  than  had  ever  been  ta 
that  in  the  latter  it  waa  only  prohibited  by  1 
not  only  was  the  power  withheld  from  cim 
branch  of  the  Government  waa  required  to 
efFectnally  prevent  it. 

He  said  that  waa  all  well  nndenttood,  bnl 
ment  of  England  on  this  subject,  that  no  Mil 
for  a  day,  who  ahonld  negotiate  a  Treaty  wil 
ing  such  a  claoae ;  nor  conld  any  Honae  of  ( 
would  Bostain  a  Minister  thna  delinquent,  at 
(as  he  alleged  it  to  be,)  that  in  every  exist- 
that  prohibition  teas  contained.  He  said  furl 
to  express  hia  individual  opinion,  but  that 
ahonld  the  Palmerston  Ministry  go  out,  and 
would  likewise  be  their  necemary  policy;  a: 
well  assured  that  England  and  France  woi 
subject. 

I  told  him,  in  reply,  that  I  feared  this  ■> 
obstacle,  if  persisted  in,  to  any  Treaty,  that 
questiona  affecting  African  servitude,  oar  g 
and  necessarily  sensitive,  when  presented  by 
had  learned  from  abundant  experience  the 
ment  was  always  aggressive;  that  this  con* 
with  which,  in  our  opinion,  the  destinies  of  tl 
connected ;  that  as  regarded  foreign  Powers, 
purely  domestic,  with  which  oar  safety  i 
should,  in  any  manner,  interfere;  that,  of 
inatructions  on  the  subject,  but  I  thought  ] 
our  Qovemment  and  people;  and  that  (to 
term)  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing 
such  a  stipulation  a  sine  qua  nan  to  a  treaty 
presumed  it  might  be  averted,  by  recf^nizin 
such  a  stipulation  waa  not  properly  german< 
mercial ;  and  thus  to  be  laid  over  as  a  subjec 
if  pressed.  He  still  maintained  aa  his  beli^, 
be  in  power,  it  would  be  insiBted  on,  in  the  fir 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Seymour  Fil 
town,  came  to  see  me.  I  had  known  him  v 
late  session  of  Parliament  had  seen  a  good  i 
of  abili^  and  influence,  waa  Under-Seoretai 
the  Derby  Administraticm,  and  will  take  the 
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is  mppoBed,  should  the  CooserratiTes  again  come  into  power,  and  he, 

too,  a  an  earnest  and  sincere  friend  to  our  catise. 

I  told  him  of  my  cooTersation  with  Lord  Donoaghmore,  and  of  m; 
sorprise  at  the  opinion  he  entertained ;  I  r^ret  to  say  that  tSr.  Fitz- 
gerald coincided  fully  with  Lord  D.  in  these  opinions,  not  as  his  own, 
hnt  as  those  which  mnst  govern  any  Ministry  in  England. 

We  shall,  therefore,  have  this  question  to  meet,  I  take  for  granted, 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  sn^ested. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  definite  instractions  in  regard  to  it,  bat  only 
bring  it  thoa,  unofficially,  to  the  notice  of  the  President  and  yontself. 
Very  respectfully,  Ac. 


At  the  very  time  that  Lord  Dononghmore  was  Ba^ng 
"Check"  to  the  slavery  apostolate  in  London,  Jefferson  Davis 
was  receiving  what  should  have  heen  regarded  as  a  more  im- 
pressive warning  from  a  source  that  conld  not  be  snspected  of 
sentimentalism.  Among  the  agents  sent  ont  to  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  William  L.  Yancey  of  Alabama,  who 
had  sought  and  fairly  won  the  reputation  of  being  the  cham- 
pion fire-eater  of  the  country,  and  who  contributed  the  only 
piece  of  pro-slavery  rhetoric  tiiat  seems  likely  to  survive  the 
BebeUion,  in  proclainung  at  its  beginning  tiie  necessity  of 
"firing  the  Southern  heart"  The  object  of  his  mission  to 
Europe,  in  conjunction  with  Dudley  Mann,  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  reverse  sustained  by  the  Union  army  at  Bull  Bun  to 
secure  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  England 
and  France.  He  retnmed  in  a  few  months,  running  the  block- 
ade at  Sabine  Pass.  ' '  When  he  arrived  in  New  Orleans, ' '  said 
my  informant,  who  saw  him  and  from  whom  I  bad  the  facts  I 
am  about  to  recite,  "he  was  the  most  broken-up,  demoralized 
and  wretched-looking  man  I  ever  saw."  He  went  to  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Hildreth,  afterwards  manager 
of  the  New  York  Hotel,  and  immediately  sent  for  William  E. 
Stark  and  Pierre  Soule.  The  latter  from  being  a  noisy  Union- 
ist had  been  persuaded,  by  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Provost  Marshal,  to  fly  the  colors  of  the  Confederacy.  To 
escape  observation  and  interruption,  Yancey,  Hildreth,  Stark 
and  SouU  then  went  out  to  a  restaurant  to  dhie.   While  absent 


YANCEY  BETUBNS  FROB 

it  leaked  out  in  some  way  that  Yancey  li 
the  St  Charles,  so  that  when  the  pari 
the  large  domed  reception-hall  of  th 
people,  who  no  sooner  recognized  Yt 
npon  him  to  address  them.  He  relncta: 
ture  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
"appearing  to  be  the  very  embodiment 
despair."  He  said  in  substance  that 
glad  tidings  from  over  the  sea;  tha 
against  them  and  that  Prince  Albert  ws 
stone  We  can  manage,"  he  sfiid,  "but 
very  in  England  is  so  strong  that  no  ; 
extend  a  hand  to  help  ns.  We  have  go 
ton  Qovemment  alone.  There  is  no 
that  dares  help  ns  in  a  struggle  whii 
having  for  its  result,  directly  or  indire 
perpetuation  of  slavery.  Of  that  I  am 
In  a  day  or  two  Yancey  left  for  Bid 
sumed  to  have  made  substantially  tl 
Confederate  authoritieB.  He  died  in  a 
arrival.  His  information,  which  deser 
heeded  would  have  led  to  negotiations 
have  caused  a  termination  of  the  war,  h 
upon  the  lunatics  at  Richmond  as  read 
Ten  Commandments  wonid  have  upon  i 
knew  not  the  time  of  their  visitation. 


PBESTON  KINQ  TO  BIQ 
OODEK 

Dear  Friend: 

I  have  been  very  much  disappointe 
Elections— but  my  faith  in  the  supprf 
the  preservation  of  oar  country  and  tl 
is  firm  and  strong  as  ever— I  do  not  ki 
prehend  all  the  causes  of  the  results  of 
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not  qnite  certain  that  I  comprehaid  the  resnlts  Qiemselves. 
Bnt  tiie  resnlts  must  develop  tiiemselves  and  ezhitit  tfarar  real 
character  and  to  some  extent  their  cansea  also.  Opinions  for 
and  against  slaveiy,  and  opinions  for  and  agunst  thoroo^ 
war  to  cooqner  the  insni^ents  hy  force  of  arms,  have  in- 
fluenced most  votes  and  while  the  had  motive  has  been  alto- 
gether in  one  direction  the  good  motive  has  heen  distracted 
and  many  have  looked  to  the  democrats  for  more  vigor  and 
energy  in  pushing  the  war.  Otiier  causes,  some  open  and  some 
not  very  well  understood,  have  decided  a  great  many  votes. 
Yon  will  see  all  the  cansea  and  nuire  too  in  the  newspapers.  I 
drew  my  opinions  as  to  resnlts  from  my  own  feelings  and  the 
sentiment  aronnd  me  at  home — hot  it  is  useless  to  assign  rea- 
sons— our  opponents  of  all  shades  of  opinion  comlnned  and 
have  carried  the  elections.'  How  long  and  through  what  trials 
we  are  to  pass  God  only  knows,  hut  we  must  go  through  them 
with  courage.  Yon  are  at  a  distance,  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  us  does  not  touch  you.  I  want  yon  to  write  me  a 
good  strai^tforward  letter  telling  me  what  yon  think — I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  see  sunshine  and  I  shall  not  be  discouraged  if 
you  do  not.  The  clouds  may  look  heavier  to  you  than  they 
really  are.  We  have  bnt  one  thing  to  do — we  must  conquer  the 
rebels— we  must  conqner  them  or  perish.  The  only  alter- 
natives for  our  government  are  victory  or  death;  anything 
short  of  victory  is  so  full  of  disaster  that  it  is  defeat  or  a  mere 
postponement  of  the  trial  for  the  life  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment—a trial  which  it  seems  to  me  can  only  be  decided  by  the 
sword  now.  Morgan  declined.  He  saw  the  convention,  com- 
posed as  it  was,  desired  the  contest  we  have  had  in  this  state — 
or  I  presume  he  saw  it— tiie  convention  expected  success  in  the 
election— the  condition  required  that  New  York  should  stand 
by  the  government,  but  we  should  never  despair.  Sad  as  the 
result  is,  vigor,  energy,  action  on  the  part  of  the  government 
will  be  sustained  and  will  carry  ns  tiirong^ 

Yours  truly 


'  Horatio  Seyinour  wu  elected  Gorarnor  of  NeW  York.    New  Jencpy  «w 
also  carried  by  the  Draoocnts. 


GIBSON  APOLOGIZES 


JOHN  BKIOHT  TO  BIQELOW 


Private 

BooHDAUs,  Nov.  17,  1862. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigdow: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  and  for  the  en- 
cloanre— both  are  very  interesting.  I  sent  your  letter  to  my 
friend  Mr.  G-ibson  andhe  says :  "Lord  John  (Lord  BuBsell)  pio- 
f  esses  to  be  most  anxiooB  that  the  foreign  enlistment  act  should 
be  strictly  enforced.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama,^  it  seems 
the  solicitors  of  the  Customs  thought  she  could  not  be  legally 
detained,  and  told  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Liverpool,  who 
is  the  executive  in  such  matters,  that  he  was  not  authorized  to 
detain  her.  When  the  Foreign  Office  heard  the  particulars, 
and  had  tak«3  legal  advice,  I  believe  they  telegraphed  at  once, 
but  the  ship  had  been  gone  an  hour."  I  hope  with  regard  to 
any  other  case  the  Foreign  Office  may  be  more  snccessful— but 
I  suspect  your  people  here,  the  Consul  and  Minister,  lost  time 
in  dealing  with  Custom  Honse  officers  instead  of  going  at  once 
to  the  Foreign  Office ;  this,  however,  may  not  be  so.  Mr.  Gibson 
says,  speaking  of  the  French  proposition,  "I  can't  understand 
even  the  sense  of  such  a  proposal,  unless  it  is  intended  to  go 
further." 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  extract  from  Mr.  Chase's  letter, 
and  hope  his  expectations  may  be  realized.  The  long  letter 
from  your  friend  is  very  interesting.  I  should  think  his  views 
very  sound  for  the  most  part. 

The  elections  have  gone  sadly  against  your  party.  I  at- 
tribute much  of  this  to  the  want  of  success  which  has  attended 
the  operations  of  the  government.*  Judging  from  this  distance 
—there  is  a  want  of  unity  and  capacity  in  your  administration, 
which,  if  not  fatal  to  success,  is  very  perilous  to  your  cause, 
and  this  incapacity  is  not  compensated  for  by  the  qualities  of 
your  military  leaders.    The  other  party  might  have  done  no 

'  The  Oreto,  aft«rwards  the  FloridOj  and  the  Alabama  were  built  at  Liver- 
pooL  The  Oreto  Bailed  under  the  Bntish  flag  to  Uobile  Baj,  irhere  she  gtot 
her  Confederate  comminion  and  changed  her  name.  The  AJ^iama  waa 
manned  b;  British  sailon  and  fomiahad  witii  Britdali  gnna. 
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more  and  no  better— bat  those  in  power  must  natnrally  and 
jnBtly  suffer  from  whatever  of  ill  snccesa  attends  their  policy 
and  operations. 

I  will  hope  that  the  Administration  will  still  be  sustained  by 
a  firm  majority  in  Congress,  and  that  a  greater  success  may 
give  it  more  popularity.  The  1st  January  is  near  at  hand- 
in  six  weeks  the  "3  months'  fuse"  will  have  burnt  out,  and  the 
negro  will  be  free  wherever  northern  forces  can  command  and 
secure  it  for  him.  That  date  once  come  and  gone,  I  think  there 
is  no  power  that  can  recall  the  proclamation, — unless  the  con- 
spirators should  again  get  hold  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  de- 
clare it  illegal  and  beyond  the  constitution.  I  wish  the  1st  of 
January  to  be  here,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Slaves  declared 
from  Washington.  This  will  make  it  impossible  for  England 
to  interfere  for  the  South,  for  we  are  not,  I  hope,  degraded 
enough  to  undertake  to  restore  three  and  one  half  millions  of 
negroes  to  slavery. 

There  is  a  clever  and  thoughtful  article  in  the  London  Spec- 
tator of  Saturday  last  (15th)  on  the  proposed  mediation  and 
armistice.  If  you  look  in  at  Galignani*8~it  is  worth  your 
reading.  Generally  I  think  the  Englieh,  public  approve  of  the 
refusal  of  our  government  to  join  the  silly  proposition  of  the 
French,'  and  I  do  not  find  any  disposition  to  get  into  mischief 
with  you.  If  you  get  hold  of  the  ports  and  drive  the  conspir- 
ators from  Richmond,  all  our  people  will  begin  to  see  their 
interest  in  your  success,  and  will  wish  it  to  be  speedy. 

I  am  grieved  to  see  tbe  death  of  General  Mitchell  at  Bean- 
fort— he  made  a  beautiful  speech  to  the  negroes  the  other  day. 
I  think  much  may  be  done  down  there  by  an  earnest  and 
pmdent  man,  just  and  liberal  to  the  blacks. 

I  am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  keep  the  faith  in 
spite  of  some  facts  which  shake  the  weak  from  their  moorings. 
Ever  yours  sincerely 


[P.  S.]  I  see  a  partial  confirmation  of  the  taking  of  Mobile 
in  the  news  of  Saturday. 

*  The  Emperor's  propontion  for  commoD  mediation  made  to  the  eonrts  o£ 
Buseia  «ud  England  on  the  30th  of  Oetober. 


THE  EMPEROB'S  LIFE  TH 


BIOELOW  TO  SBWAB] 

Private  <£  Confidenti 

I 
Dear  Sir: 

Dr.  EyanB  will  probably  commmiicatt; 
an  interview  he  has  recently  bad  with 
pi^gne,  in  which  American  affairs  wen 
conversation.  Yon  will  observe  that  tli 
the  talking,  bat  it  is  pretty  clear  that  thu 
to  receive  and  communicate  the  impresi 
Government  does  not  wish  to  be  sitspeci' 
friendly  feelings  against  the  United  i 
ought  to  advise  you,  if  you  are  not  awn 
times  happens  when  the  crowned  heai: 
communicate  with  one  another  without  ii 
send  for  Evans  to  fix  their  teeth.  As  yo : 
so  far  for  a  dentist  I  need  only  add  thf 
sort,  which  he  bears,  are  always  commn' : 
of  month  and  in  the  presence  of  no  wii ; 
not  practicable  he  is  not  employed. 
Emperor  is  reported  to  have  said  to  th : 
assured  that  be  is  strong  enough  to  re  i 
him.  He  has  lost  gronnd  in  France  of  ! 
the  evidences  of  popular  discontent  i 
merons.  It  is  generally  believed  that  tv  ■ 
assassination  have  been  discovered  wit : 
have  matured  on  the  15th,  the  day  origi  i 
opening  of  the  new  boulevard  Eng^  i 
recently  at  Compiegne.  It  is  certain  1 1 
boulevard  was  postponed  nntil  the  7Q 
after  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Gov : 
predicted  and  accepted  as  a  prophecy  i 
Emperor  would  not  survive  that  annive 
himself  a  very  saperstitions  man  and  tb  : 
of  November  to  the  7th  December  is  i 
effort  on  his  part  to  defy  fate. 
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There  was  another  serions  manifestation  against  the  Em- 
peror the  other  day  at  the  fieole  de  Medecine.  M.  Barey,  the 
Emperor's  physician,  has  been  recently  appointed  Doyen  or 
presiding  officer  of  the  facolty  of  medicine  of  Paris  and  as 
such  it  became  bis  dnty  to  deliver  a  disconrse  at  the  opening 
of  the  course  last  week.  Dr.  Barcy  never  having  been  a  pro- 
fessor, his  appointment  to  this  place  was  looked  npon  by  the 
other  professors  as  an  nngracions  piece  of  favoritism  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  and  the  consequence  was  that  on  opening 
'the  doors  of  the  Lecture  room,  there  were  abont  10,000  sta- 
dents  in  attendance,  who  made  such  a  noise,  when  the  Dr. 
entered,  bissed  and  intermpted  him  so  much,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  palpit  Before  the  evening  papers  ap- 
peared, they  all  received  notice  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  that  they  must  give  no  report  whatever  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  !^cole  de  Medecine  bat  that  they  might  copy 
what  would  appear  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  following  morning 
without  adding  a  single  word.  The  next  morning  the  dis- 
course appeared  at  length  in  the  Moniteur  withont  an  allusion 
to  the  row  or  to  the  fact  that  the  orator  was  not  permitted  to 
deliver  it,  and  it  has  been  copied  thus  by  most  of  the  papers. 
The  demonstration  was  the  more  vexations,  as  it  comes  from  a 
class  of  persons  whom  in  all  ages  and  countries  it  is  most 
difficult  to  hold  to  any  political  responsibility. 

I  hear  but  one  feeling  in  Paris  outside  of  the  ofBcial  press  in 
regard  to  the  recent  dispatch  about  America.  The  French  all 
feel  and  so  I  think  does  the  Government  now  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  its  effects  in  France,  though  I  am 
far  from  believing  as  Dr.  Evans  seems  to  have  been  told,  that 
the  Emperor  repents  of  it.  He  never  repents  of  anything.  He 
does  not  form  plans  lightly,  and  right  or  wrong  he  never 
abandons  them.  He  will  compel  us  to  make  peace  or  figbt  him, 
in  my  opinion,  before  he  takes  any  step  backward.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  the  ability  either 
to  stop  or  to  go  ahead  alone,  and  it  is  in  no  unkind  spirit,  I 
believe,  that  he  proposes  to  assist  ua  in  bringing  this  wasting 
controversy  to  a  close.  If  he  should  find  that  the  democratic 
party,  from  which  he  thinks  the  cause  of  peace  has  so  much  to 
expect,  repel  the  idea  of  foreign  mediation  and  peace  withont 
union,  it  will  make  him  more  cautions  and  oircomspect  in  his 
movements,  but  it  will  not  make  him  retreat. 


ADDRESS  OF  EVANGELICA 

I  have  a  note  from  Mr.  Bright,  to  who 
that  if  his  Qovemment  by  letting  anc 
established  the  principle  that  vesBels  i 
conld  be  fitted  out  and  armed  in  Ungli 
American  commerce,  he  might  expect  i 
York  or  Boston  shipbuilders  no  less 
parliamentary  coUeagne  Mr.  Laird,  men 
sels  just  as  fast  and  arm  them  jast  &s 
them  under  the  same  flag  to  operate  i 
New  Tork  or  in  the  British  channel, 
reply:  "I  sent  your  letter  to  my  friei 
says  ..."    [The  extract  is  given  on  p 

YoQ  may  see  in  some  of  the  papers  pe 
ing  itself  Uie  Committee  of  the  Evangeli 
prepared  an  address  on  the  subject  of  < 
friendly  to  the  North. 

I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  find  the  ad 
tee  though  I  have  ascertained  that  the  b 
the  recognized  national  Protestant  Chui 
is  likely  to  know  of  any  movement  of  t 
circles,  if  it  carries  with  it  any  authorit; 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  address  i 
then  gave  me  a  reason  for  their  church 
our  troubles  which  he  seemed  anxioi 
Theirs  is  a  national  church,  as  much  ( 
such  they  are  forbidden  to  hold  any  s 
foreign  powers.  The  Protestants  are  v 
this  restriction  as  by  it  they  purchase  a 
tion  upon  the  Catholics.  He  promised 
origin  and  character  of  this  Evangelit 
amounts  to  anything  he  will  advise  me. 

I  learn  that  Girardin  and  not  Oallian 
as  editor  in  chief  of  La  Presse.  This  lo 
is  a  particular  friend  of  Prince  Napol 
journalist  on  the  continent  of  Europe  tb 
be  sure  of  getting  the  ear  of  France  an^ 
kindly  for  us. 

4  P.H.  Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I 
and  brought  me  the  address  of  the  E' 
which  I  have  alluded.  Ton  will  percei^ 
portance.   I  regret  that  I  have  not  anotl 
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pnes  in  Ncfw  York.  Perhaps  yon  will  see  fit  to  let  s  transla- 
noa  of  this  one  be  famished  to  the  pnbUc. 

Yonrs,  ftc. 

PJS.  Everybody  is  asking  me  what  interpretation  to  put  npon 
the  elections.  I  am  sorry  not  to  hear  from  some  one  at  home 
iriiat  is  midentood  to  be  their  tme  significance. 


BIOELOW  TO  WILLIAlf  HABOBEATBB 

Nov.  26, 1862. 
Mjf  dear  Mr.  Hargreaves: 

It  witi  appear  when  the  retiims  are  all  in  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  have  a  majority  in  the  next  congress  though, 
fortonately,  not  so  large  as  in  this.  I  think  there  has  been  no 
serious  defection  from  the  Bepnblican  party.  Mr.  Lincoln 
lacked  by  over  a  million,  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  his  ad- 
versaries in  1860.  The  latter  have  now  nnited  and  have 
attracted  to  them  a  few  who  are  not  content  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war;  while  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  Bepnblican 
voters  are  absent  with  the  Army.  It  is  not  taken  into  account 
sufficientiy  that  even  in  the  North,  Lincoln  had  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Northern  voters  had  to  be  converted  by  war  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  demoralizing  and  deatmctive  influence  of  slavery. 
A  short  war  could  not,  as  we  see,  do  that,  and  so  a  mercifnl 
providence  has  made  it  a  long  one.  The  change  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief to  which  the  President  has  at  last  been 
brought,  is  evidence  to  me,  like  the  silver  lining  to  the  clouds, 
that  we  may  expect  fairer  weather  shortly.  If  Bumside  has 
no  bad  luck,  McClellan  will  be  forgotten  in  forty  days  or  re- 
membered only  aa  an  incompetent,  and  the  Administration  will 
have  all  the  strength  in  and  out  of  Congreas  that  it  can  make 
good  use  of.  Meantime  the  fetters  will  be  falling  from  the 
negro  and  the  slaveholders  will  find  themselves  hamstrung, 
the  connection  between  their  will  and  their  physical  fimctions 
broken. 

I  esteem  the  recent  check  reed,  by  the  Administration  the 
most  fortunate  event  that  has  happened  during  the  war—  (if 


SILVER  CLOUDS  BODE  PAIR 

any  one  event  in  the  order  of  Provide: 
than  another)— except  the  proclamatioi 
President  and  his  advisers  feel  more 
hitherto,  the  necessity  of  doing  sometl 
McClellan's  decapitation  and  Halleck's 
the  Qovt.  a  strong  and  watchful  oppoE 
which  during  the  last  two  years  the  coi 
fered. 

I  have  not  seen  the  articles  in  Weed's 
refer,  but  I  know  that  Weed  thinks  Sn 
very  question  without  measure  or  disori 
ends,  without  reference  to  the  interest 
Sumner  no  doubt  credits  Weed  with  no 
apparent  timidity.  Weed  is  constitatioi 
and  Sonmer  not  a  very  practical  one. 
therefore  that  they  find  themselves  at  loj 

I  was  sorry  to  see  that  Buxton'  has  d 
not  given  his  reasons  for  it  I  should 
respect  for  his  undprstanding. 

I  infer  from  what  I  hear  here,  that 
thronisation  is  pressed  with  the  consent 
makeweight  for  Mexico  f  In  a  map  pre 
by  the  Emperor  and  snrreptitionsly  pu1 
redistribution  of  Europe  was  proposed 
powers  were  to  have  more  territory  ths 
was  to  have  some  islands  in  the  Aegean  i 
substitute. 

Tours  very  truly 


BIQELOW  TO  WnXLUf  HABi 


Mi/  dear  Mr.  Sar greaves: 

Some  weeks  ago  and  immediately  afte 
containing  an  allusion  to  the  proposa 

*  Son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Bnzton,  the  earlies 
phitanthropiats.  The  eon  waa  a  connection  hy  mai 
member  of  Parliament. 

'  The  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  Duke  of  Si 
was  offered  the  crown  ^  Chweoe  in  1862,  which  he 
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America  to  Lancashire,  I  wrote  to  friends  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  try  and  send  a  few  ship  loads  of  grain  to  yon 
and  I  sent  my  subscription  of  $200  towards  it.  I  wanted  it 
done  qnietly  and  recommended  them  to  have  the  grain  con- 
signed to  Mr.  Bright  or  to  some  person  whom  he  should  rec- 
ommend. Whether  that  suggestion  wilt  prove  acceptable  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  bat  that  the  grain  is  coming  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt. 

A  letter  I  have  reed,  from  New  York  today  contains  a  p^ 
sage  upon  the  subject  which  yon  will  find  on  the  next  page. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  London  Times  is  trying  to  poison 
ihe  public  mind  of  England  against  ns  by  pretending  that  the 
money  is  all  subscribed  by  Englishmen.  This  paragraph  will 
show  you  in  part  how  false  as  well  as  base  that  statement  is. 
I  would  not  publish  any  thing  on  the  subject  however  nor  have 
any  public  discussion.  When  the  grain  comes  there  is  no 
danger  but  it  will  find  its  way  into  grateful  stomachs. 

[Extract  referred  to:']  "I  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Merchants  and  others  at  the  room  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce yesterday  in  behalf  of  the  Lancashire  operatives.  Lib- 
eral donations  for  the  pnrpose  were  made. 

"N.  L.  &  G.  Griswold  made  the  offer  of  a  vessel  of  1800  tons, 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  15  or  20,000  dollars.  John  C.  Qreen 
subscribed  $7000,  Dodge  &  Co.  $5000,  etc  etc.  The  grass  does 
not  grow  in  our  streets  yet.  A  million  of  dollars*  worth  will 
be  sent." 

Yours  very  truly 


BEWABD  TO  BIGELOW 

Private 

Depabtmsnt  of  Statb, 
Washington,  December  2, 1862. 
Sir: 

Your  very  interesting  letter  of  the  13th  of  November  has 
been  received. 
I  reply  to  your  inquiries,  that  not  only  has  no  encourage- 


A  FRENCH  FLEET  AT  Nl 

meat  been  given  by  this  (Government 
intervention  or  mediation  which  the  Ex  i 
BoBsia  and  Great  Britain,  bnt  on  the  cc : 
this  Oovemment  has  in  every  case  b(  i 
conraging  such  a  movement  aa  was  co  i 
respect  for  foreign  states.  The  stat: 
Congress  with  the  Message,  will  relies 
subject. 

Secondly.  This  Oovemment  has  no  I 
Emperor's  proposition  to  foreign  Powi  i 
is  already  passed.  This  (Jovemment  : 
poses  to  consider,  any  explanations  upo  i 

All  this  yon  will  more  fully  learn  f r : 
Dayton,  which  he  will  show  you. 

We  are  no  longer  to  be  disturbed  b; 
Europe.    They  have  had  their  day. 

them.  T        n- 

lam,  Sir 


BIQIILOW  TO  SEWAll 

Vnofficial 

My  dear  Mr.  Seward: 

I  have  marked  a  very  significant  pai: 
Monit&ur  that  it  may  be  sure  to  attraci 
a  reference  to  the  visit  of  the  French  flt! 
a  practical  congratulation  of  the  Fren 
come  extended  to  them  by  our  enemie 
official  pretension  to  a  joint  occupation 
the  pretest  of  sharing  with  Great  Bri 
and  difficulties  of  protecting  the  people 
line  of  the  Moniteur  except  the  advert: 
the  eyes  of  the  Minister  of  State  every 
think  I  am  not  overestimating  the  im^i 
when  I  think  it  asserts  dangerons  and  i 
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It  is  an  entering  wedge  npon  wMch  the  Emperor  will  strike 

again  or  not  as  he  finds  the  Union  yields. 

M.  Hachette,  the  principal  publisher  now  in  Paris,  is  anxiooa 

to  have  the  account  of  the  United  States  which  I  spoke  of,  to 

bring  out  the  last  of  Jannary.    I  am  now  working  on  it  daily. 

Assuming  that  it  will  receive  yonr  approval  I  am  waiting 

anxiously  for  the  documents  to  be  commamcated  to  Congress 

which  I  ventured  to  ask  you  for  in  a  letter  to  yon  last  week  and 

which  I  hope  will  be  expedited  by  the  most  rapid  conveyance.* 

I  tmst  also  many  copies  of  all  the  public  documents  may  be 

sent  to  me  as  early  as  possible  that  they  may  he  given  to  and 

appreciated  by  the  French  and  Continental  press  before  the 

distempered  views  of  the  English  journals  have  occupied  the 

field.   I  am  particularly  anxions  for  copies  of  the  forthcoming 

report  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  and  the  Land 

Office.  -rj-  .    , 

Yours  very  truly 


WEED  TO  BIOELOW 

Nbw  Yobe,  December  19, 1862. 
Mff  dear  Bigelow: 

I  did  not  reply  to  your  long  kind  letter  because  differing  as 
we  did  so  widely  in  opinions  it  was  impossible  to  make  our- 
selves understood  on  paper, 

I  labored  earnestly  with  Mr.  Lincoln  against  this  Proclama- 
tion. I  struggled  hard  to  keep  our  State  Convention  from 
going  to  the  people  on  that  issue.    But  all  was  in  vain. 

The  moment  Abolition  influences  prevailed  at  Washington 
and  in  this  state,  all  was  lost.  Our  people  have  given  the  gov- 
ernment all  it  asked  to  fight  the  Bebellion.    They  will  give  all 

'  The  woric  bera  referred  to  appeared  early  in  the  following  year  in  tho 
French  lan^age  and  vith  the  title,  "Les  fitatB-TTnis  d'Am^rique  en  1863."  Its 
special  purpose  was  to  spread  before  the  European  world  irresistible  evidenoo 
of  the  vast  difFerence  between  the  financial,  commercial  and  industrial  power 
of  the  Free  States  and  the  alaveholding  States,  and  the  relative  importance  of 
the  commercial  intereoorse  with  the  two  sections;  subjects  aboat  which  not 
only  the  best-edneated  classes  but  the  most  experienced  and  i^nential  states- 
men of  Europe  were  strangely  ignorant.  It  appeared  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
601  pagw. 


EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATH 

—prospect  and  life— to  prcBerve  the 
Abolition  War  will  collapse.  The  Sou 
pendence,  and  the  West  will  go  from  ue 
away  from  New  England  witii  the  WeB' 

I  do  not,  dear  friend,  believe  that  we 
we  conld  have  been  constantly  face  t 
sentiments  and  sympathies,  and  an  ho 
not  have  differed,  looking  from  a  com 
the  proper  way  to  work  out  oar  countr; 

l^ere  is  exact  justice  in  tiie  Proelai 
that  it  recommends,  but  the  Proclamat 
it  is  an  idle  folmination.  We  have  n 
favor  of  a  single  negro  beyond  our  mil 
doing  that  without  the  Proclamation, 
narrows  the  war  down  to  one  for  eman< 
cost  150,000  lives  and  millions  of  treasi 
tion  War  the  government  will  get  no  n 

It  is  beginning  to  be  feared  that  ultra 
and  are  willing  to  see  the  Union  divic 
will  remember,  intimated  as  much  earl; 
yesterday.  There  are  others  who  woul 
President  of  a  Northern  republic.  1 
arousing  popular  inquiry.  The  iwople 
who  is  responsible. 

The  Radicals  are  organizing  for  U.  f 
Field  or  Opdike  (or  rather  F.  &  O.  n 
they  may  unite  on  Wadsworth.  We  shi 
can;  if  not,  Morgan. 

I  could  not  consent  to  go  abroad  wif 
all  was  going  to  destruction  at  Home. 


In  a  speech  at  Birmingham  on  the  1 
Mr.  Bright  closes  with  one  of  theliappi 
his  life: 

I  blame  men  who  are  eager  to  admit  ini 
state  which  offers  itself  to  ns,  based  on  a  pr 
Bay,  more  odiouB  and  blasphemoos  than  ws 
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of  in  Chfirtian  or  piTn  is  oriliaed  or  in  Misgc  tiaa.  TW  jfdfr 
of  ttii  moJt  propows  Uds  BcnatrooB  tking — tbit  over  a  tcniUvy 
EortT-  time*  as  tu^  as  England  tbc  bli^it  and  cone  of  Jmvaj  ^all 
be  ftxTVo-  pspKoatcd.  I  cannot  belim,  for  mf  part,  tfcat  coefe  a 
iMte  will  befall  that  fair  land,  itriekai  thoogb  it  iww  is  vitk  tke 
ravages  of  var.  I  cannot  belicre  that  enriliiatian,  in  its  jaaiOKj  vitk 
the  son,  wHI  nnk  into  t>HI^—  wigfct  in  ovdo'  to  gntify  the  aaibitii^ 
of  the  leadoa  of  this  molt,  who  seek  to 

"...  Wade  tkrm^  ilangfcter  to  a  Onne 
AnH  dmt  tbe  gates  of  wxny  on  — nliml  " 

I  hare  another  and  a  fax  briglit^  Tiaion  before  nj  gaae;  it  may  be  bat 
a  Tision,  hat  I  will  dierisfa  iL  I  see  one  vxit  eoofederatiOD  stretehins 
from  tbe  frozen  north  in  anbroken  line  to  the  Rowing  south,  and 
from  tbe  wild  billows  of  tbe  Atlantic  westward  to  tbe  calmer  watera 
of  tbe  Pacific  main,— and  I  see  one  people,  and  me  language,  and  oeie 
law,  and  oat  faith,  and  oto'  all  that  wide  cmtioait,  the  h«ne  of  frce- 
doiD,  and  a  refuge  Uir  the  t^ipresed  of  every  taee  and  of  eroy  elime. 


BIGELOW  TO  HAXaKE&TXB 

Pabib,  Dec.  21, 1862. 
My  dear  Mr.  Hargreaves: 

I  was  jtut  sitting  down  to  write  yon,  when  yonr  welcome 
note  arrived.  I  want  to  know  idiat,  if  any,  foundation  there  is 
for  the  report  that  Mr.  Bright  is  going  to  America.  I  discredit 
it  because  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  stands,  at  present,  in  any 
nich  relations  to  yonr  Govt.,  especially  on  the  Trent  qaestion, 
as  to  render  snch  a  mission  of  any  practical  service.  If  there 
is  no  objection  pray  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  tiling  in  the 
mmor.  I  feel  more  encouraged  abont  the  fotare  since  the 
receipt  of  the  Message.  I  don  *t  think ' '  Pam  *  *  can  have  a  fight 
with  ns  JQSt  now  let  him  try  never  so  hard.  Yon  may  tell  him 
however  when  yon  see  him  that  if  we  do  have  a  war,  the  terms 
of  peace  on  yonr  side  will  be  settled  by  a  prime  Minister  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  school  of  politics,  and  the  Aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land will  be  pnt  apon  the  road  that  the  Aristocracy  of  America 
are  now  travelling.  The  Aristocracy  will  begin  this  war  if 
there  is  to  be  one,  bnt  they  will  not  finish  it. 


THE  SENATORIAL  CABAL  AQ 

I  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  Star  ■' 
edited  with  great  ability  and  wisdom,  i 
me. 

Bemember  me  always  to  yonr  family 
Yours  very  trul; 


I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  so 
given  in  the  following  letter  was  the  £ 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  wa 
the  crisis  described  and  was  in  the  cl 
with  Mr.  Seward  and  the  President 


james  w.  bihonton  to 

Washington 
My  dear  Sir: 

...  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  there  1 
feeling  of  hostility  to  t/Lr.  Seward  ant 
among  the  Bepnblican  Senators,  and 
Wilson,  Chandler  ft  Co.  Neither  is  it 
motives,  its  justice  or  wisdom.  Thi 
stantly  embarrassed  the  administratio 
the  President  hither  and  yon  as  the  < 
with  preponderating  influence  in  eit 
cause  it  is  safe  to  attribnte  much  o 
vacillation  which  at  all  times  has  mai 
encouraged  the  public  enemy  and  di 
loyal  men.  After  the  late  disaster  : 
antagonism  resulted  in  a  senatorial  Be] 
was  discussed  a  resolution  expressing 
Mr.  Seward  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Linc( 
CQS,  had  a  vote  been  taken  on  this  pof 
16  for  to  13  against  it  As  nothing 
then  be  obtained,  the  caucus  adjour 
(Wednesday  last),  when  the  resolutio 
indicate  as  the  opinion  of  the  Bepub 
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PreHdeBtoii^to''|iKrtianrTanodd"faisCalimet.  Tfaseao- 
aerrstiTes,  or  Ukmb  wlio  weie  mnwed  to  Ae  otigiiiKl  leBohi' 
two  (eonsideiing  tbrnt  tiw  moififiratiaii  wuuld  be  accepted  and 
itndentood  as  an  imitatiDn  to  aO  the  Calmet  to  reragB  and 
leave  the  Fiesident  free  to  diocMe  anew  his  ConstitatiogBal  ad- 
Tuora),  voted  for  the  amaided  reaotve,  and  it  passed  nnani- 
idoimIT'.  Mr.  Seward  vas  informed  fif  tins  artion  iramedUtebf 
after  the  eaoeos  adjomnied,  and  within  half  an  hoar  his  own 
and  his  stm's  reaignations  vere  in  the  President's  hands. — 
Ton  maj  be  sure  there  was  trouble  tim  at  the  White  House. 
The  Prudent  declined  to  accept  the  reragnatkn  bnt  Mr.  Sew- 
ard insisted  and  abandoned  the  Dqiartment,  canTing  away  his 
private  papers  and  be^nning  to  pack  np  for  Ckyoga  Co.  This 
was  on  Wednesday  ni^t  and  Thnrsday.  On  the  latter  day  the 
President,  Secretary  Chase,  and  others  labored  earnestly,  bnt 
without  avail,  to  change  Seward's  resohitirai.  He  wonid  not 
discius  the  qnestion  at  alL  llie  BepoUiean  Senate  had  voted 
their  distrost  of  him,  and  he  would  not  hold  a  place  that  re- 
qnired  only  sacrifices  at  his  hands,  and  in  iriiieh  bis  efforts  to 
serve  the  conntry  were  to  be  thwarted  by  inoonsiderate  pre^ 
ndice;  On  Friday  the  efforts  at  concUiation  were  renewed. 
Mr.  Seward,  it  is  said,  decJined  to  consider  the  proposition  to 
withdraw  his  resignation  nnless  the  indignity  put  npon  him 
should  be  first  withdrawn,  and  he  conid  be  assured  of  harmony 
in  the  administration  upon  some  fixed  and  definite  policy  for 
carrying  on  the  war  and  saving  the  Union.— I  cannot  vouch 
entirely  for  the  accuracy  of  these  conditions  precedent,  bnt  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  stated  with  substantial  accuracy. 

Thus  matters  stood  until  yesterday,  Mr.  Lincoln  still  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  allow  Mr.  Seward  to  retire.  Fully  justify- 
ing his  [Seward's]  feeling  of  resentment  he  nevertheless 
declared  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  dispense  with  his 
services,  and  urged  that  it  was  Ms  duty  to  rise  above  all  per- 
sonal considerations  in  tiiis  terrible  crisis  and  lend  his  aid  to 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  No  man  labored  more  faithfully 
than  did  Mr.  Chase  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,— and  when 
all  efforts  had  failed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  handed  in 
his  resignation  also,  putting  it  distinctly  and  manfully  upon 
the  ground  that  he  would  not  remain  m  the  administration  if 
Mr.  Seward  retired  from  it.  This  was  more  than  the  Radicals 
had  bargained  for,— as  their  main  dependence  was  Mr.  Chase. 


SEWABD  AND  CHASE  OPP 

To  him  they  looked  aa  their  leader  in 
Their  own  god  had  turned  npon  and 
know  exactly  how  the  affair  was  pate 
decided  (bat  not  yet  pablic)  that  Mr. 
defeat  of  Wilson  &  Co.  will  probably 
Of  course  it  will  render  Mr.  Seward  n 
before,  both  in  the  administration  and 
its  f  rnits  will  be  only  good.    What  thii 

It  is  impoHsible  for  me  to  describe  to 
apprehension  created  by  the  annonnc 
withdrawal.  Govt,  allowed  no  teleg] 
leave  the  city  for  a  day  or  two,— bo  tha 
not  had  opportnnity  to  get  nnder  fn 
everybody  without  exception  other  tha 
tated  the  crisis,  seemed  filled  with  app 
a  gloomy  letter  a  week  ago  but  the  ter 
aion  which  settled  upon  us  all  during  F 
darker  and  denser  than  any  which  I  < 
which  I  have  been  able  to  realize  in  1 
depressed  and  apprehensive  condition 
do  not  believe  the  Badical  programme 
without  a  popular  revolution.  .  .  .  Ui 
the  distinct  assertion  that  Mr.  Chase 
been  withdrawn.  One  rumor  is  that 
pression  is  that  Mr.  Chase  will  also  r< 
Stanton  may  go  out,  but  the  chances 
the  present,  .  .  . 

P.1C.  General  Blair  tendered  his  • 
President  on  Saturday;  but  as  he  ha 
mitted  in  the  crisis  Mr.  Lincoln  told  I 
pocket. 

Banks  has  gone  to  New  Orleans,  yq 
lieve  Butler.  Mobile  to  be  captured 
risoned  by  7,000  men  under  Butler. 


The  war  raised  many  novel  questioni 
which  was  presented  to  me  this  year 
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mdiBcretion  of  makiDg  a  record  of;  for  I  consider  that  every 
incident  which  makes  the  evil  effects  of  debasing  the  cnrrency 
more  consplcaoas  is  of  value. 

In  the  fall  of  1861 1  asked  Mr.  X,  a  prominent  banker  whom 
it  had  been  my  privilege  as  a  jonmalist  to  place  nnder  some 
obUgatioDB  and  for  whom  I  had  mnch  personal  regard,  to  teU 
me  how  I  could  most  safely  invest  $10,000  which  I  proposed  to 
make  a  biirthday  present  to  my  wife.  X  recommended  me  to 
buy  some  municipal  bonds  of  a  Western  city.  I  told  him  that, 
as  I  was  more  anxious  for  security  than  for  large  interest,  and 
as  I  knew  nothing  about  these  bonds  and  he  knew  everything, 
I  would  take  them  if  he  would  guarantee  them,  I  paying  him 
the  usual  commission  for  such  guaranty.  He  showed  some 
reluctance  to  do  this  at  first,  as  contrary  to  the  habit  of  his 
house;  hut,  as  I  was  tenacious,  finally  yielded.  I  took  the 
bonds  without  even  reading  them.  X  signed  the  guaranty, 
and  accepted  his  2y2  per  cent,  commission,  amounting  to  $250. 
Not  long  after  this  transaction  President  Lincoln  sent  me  to 
Paris,  and  I  had  not  been  there  quite  a  year  when  I  received  a 
note  from  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  my  financial  affairs  in 
New  York,  informing  me  that  the  bonds  had  fallen  due ;  that 
he  had  presented  them  in  the  proper  quarter  for  payment,  but 
was  offered  currency,  then  known  from  its  color  aa  "green- 
backs," which  currency  was  already  so  much  depreciated  that 
gold  was  at  a  premium  of  150  to  160  and  upward,  making  a 
difference  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  my  wife.  My  agent 
demanded  gold,  according  to  the  specific  terms  of  the  bonds. 
The  city  refused,  and  told  him  he  must  take  greenbacks  or 
nothing.  He  had  the  bonds  protested  for  non-payment.  He 
then  applied  to  the  guarantor.  There  he  was  told  that  the 
gnarantor  was  to  pay  only  in  case  the  makers  of  the  bonds 
refused  payment;  and  as  the  city  offered  to  pay  in  the  legal 
currency  of  the  country,  he  considered  hims^  discharged 
from  any  liability  to  pay  in  any  other. 

My  agent  wrote  to  me  for  instructions.  I  was  surprised  and 
pained  at  the  position  taken  by  my  friend.  Had  the  bond  said 
nothing  about  the  currency  in  which  it  was  to  be  paid,  I  should 
have  considered  that  the  bond-makers,  being  a  public  corpora- 
tion, would  have  been  entitled  to  act  as  they  did,  and  the 
gnarantor  for  the  same  reason  exonerated  from  any  liability; 
but  the  engagement  to  pay  in  gold  took  the  bonds  out  of 
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the  operation  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  e 
upon  the  makers  and  guarantor  as  any  < 
of  the  bond  over  which  neither  Congre 
latlve  body  conld  exercise  any  control. 
had  received  from  me  a  premium  of  $: 
bonds  in  gold ;  and  whatever  the  city  ol 
refuse  to  do,  it  seemed  very  clear  to  my 
tor  should  have  paid  me  the  difference  i 
in  currency.  He  did  not,  however,  feel  1 
nor  ashamed  to  keep  the  commission, 
disappointed  by  my  friend's  decision. 

At  the  time  of  this  repudiation  a  j 
between  sixty  and  seventy  cents  more 
cnrreucy  dollar.  The  bonds  if  paid  in 
have  beai  worth  $16,000  in  currency.  1 
by  this  operation  was  $6000,  which  with 
guaranty  amounted  to  $6250.  Large  as 
was  Ihe  greater. 

There  was  another  feature  of  this  t 
trated  my  simplicity,  but  in  an  equal 
any  of  X's  into  relief.  I  did  not  exai 
bought  them,  nor  inquire  their  date.  I 
fidence  that  they  were  what  I  wanted,  i 
for  an  investment,  of  which  X  was  espei 
prise  on  finding  them  falling  due  witl 
month  was  greater,  if  possible,  than  th 
when  I  learned  that  he  repudiated  1 
payment  in  gold.  I  was  in  Paris  at  th 
eral  years  following,  and  I  never  asked 
his  part  in  this  business,  nor  did  he  evei 


AM 


I  : 
tit 
haA  9HX*mSf  rm  ibe  >ti«r.  ncTriaft^-j  fr:=  y««-  Ttst  < 

wi^  tioat  M«-»T;^ip-  op.  Aai  I  t-jsh  ia  ■■^■■pBMBK'  tWt  it 
cmaBSted  fr-.m  tbe  Tsited  StxSa  CcossI  is  I^»*  It  is  tst 
WH.\  p«t  3vimd — tmd  mat  one  of  tae  tharaea  fsa  te  niBsaad. 
I  am  bowTcr  moct  deadedjy  of  arcdce.  nad  Isrv  becB  •»  cwr 
ttDee  osr  <rTTli  var  bean,  tkst  it  is  net  JumuMg  fn-  ^  to  hsvc 
*  ^tr  v^th  any  Enrrye—  po««r.  if  ve  cam  poBBblr  xnmd  it 
witli  honor. 

Onr  ■oVfien  hare  ifiqtIaT«d  a  biswvi;  luimpauuLJ  m.  Am 
anuali  of  aaf  natan.  A  militazy  critie.  g^MimllT  moet  n~ 
f  riendlT',  in  the  AH^emeime  Zeitmtf  vrites  fnm  WadingtoB 
tbat  tiie  ariDT'.  Knder  a  grrmt  gemtnL  voold  pnm  itarif  **sb- 
p^fTVJT  to  aajtlang  «ver  known  in  Idstorr."  Bat  I  don't 
think  we  have  dwwn  a  rery  ForpaisB;  nnivs  tor  eampaign- 
mn  and  oripwrizhMg,  m  that  tiie  Confedentcs  jvst  now  give  us 
<|ait«  a«  nradi  to  do,  and  to  spead.  as  aujuB  deaiiable.  As  kmr 
as  we  tan  belp  it,  dwr  anst  not  hare  Qie  ■IB—**-  of  Boglasd 
or  Fraaee. 
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(as  represented  by  her  dominant  classes)  bates  ns  savagely 
enongh,  bnt  she  is  not  SDch  an  ass  as  to  soppose  that  all  the  old 
rotten  machinery  and  stage  tricks  of  the  "balance  of  power" 
buffoonery,  which  make  np  the  European  system,  can  be  sue* 
cessfnlly  transplanted  to  America. 
Fray  gjve  n^  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow. 

Very  sincerely  yonrs 


BENJAinN  TO  DE  LEON 

Depasthrnt  op  State,  Bichmond, 

Jan.  10,  1863. 
fitrj 

Yoor  dispatches  Nos.  3  and  i,  of  Ist  and  13tli  November,  were 
reeeived  on  25th  nlL  and  have  been  read  with  great  interest  Ton 
will  perceiTe  by  the  President's  message,  which  will  reach  yon  prob- 
ably in  anticipation  of  this  dispatch,  that  this  government  has  not 
for  one  moment  relaxed  its  energies,  nor  is  there  any  disposition 
to  do  80,  notwithstanding  the  general  impression  which  seemed  to 
prevail  that  some  decisive  action  by  the  French  Oovenunent  alone 
was  likely  to  follow  the  rejection  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  French 
Emperor  to  the  other  two  powers.  We  have  felt  that  it  is  to  onr  un- 
aided efforts  that  onr  independence  is  to  be  due ;  but  we  have  a  right, 
a  clear  andoubted  right  to  recognition  and  its  continued  refusal  by 
Europe  is  disgracefol  to  neutral  powers.  The  President  has  uttered 
in  dignified  and  measured  tones  what  is  the  universal  sentiment  of  this 
people  that  onr  treatment  by  Europe  has  been  unfair  and  unjust, 
though  he  has  not  been  permitted  by  his  position  to  add  the  further 
fact  that  universal  conviction  on  this  side  attributes  the  injostice  and 
unfairness  of  nentral  powers  to  one  cause  alone,  that  is  fear  of  the 
North.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  former  inatmctions.  The  Depart* 
meat  expects  the  continuance  of  every  effort  on  your  part  to  act  on 
public  opinion  by  disseminating  as  widely  as  possible  the  tmth  in  rela- 
tion to  this  contest.  The  perversions  of  the  Northern  press  render  this 
an  onerous  labour,  but  thus  far  it  has  been  performed  with  a  diligence 
and  ability  which  I  am  happy  to  recognize.  You  will  receive  herewith 
1000  pounds,  for  further  expenditure  in  the  same  direction.  The  De- 
partment expects  an  account  of  the  disbursements  of  the  secret  service 
money  with  vouchers  in  all  cases  where  receipts  can  be  had,  and  with 
certificates  on  honour  of  such  payments  as  do  not  permit  the  taking  of 
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receipts.  These  accounts  and  vonchera  are 
leave  the  Department  and  do  not  pass  thn 
They  are  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presiden 
to  account  for  the  expenditure,  ia  for  that  ve: 
loua  in  relation  to  it. 
I  have  the  honoor  to  be, 

Tour  obedient  servai 


President  Davis  did  not  reply  as  proi 
done  to  his  English  commissioner's  die 
1S62,  in  relation  to  the  antislavery  clam 
ing  to  the  intimations  of  Lord  Dono 
necessary  to  decorate  any  treaty  of  allia 
States  with  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  h< 
intelligent  as  the  English  really  carec 
was  grown  with  free  or  slave  labor,  ( 
trading  with  Africa  brought  away  negrt 
perhaps  there  was  not  entire  harmon; 
subject  among  bis  advisers;  perhaps  de 
notification  that  he  needed  no  instm 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  se* 
fore  the  Bichmond  Government  was  a; 
tions  it  shonld  ^ve  to  ils  commissioneri 
commissioners  its  reply  in  the  foUowii 
unofficial  and  second  official : 


BXNJAHIN  TO  UASC 
Vnofficial 

BlCHl 

Dear  Sin 

Toar  unofficial  communication,  inclosed 
duly  received.  We  are  greatly  Burprised  a' 
piciona  excited  abroad  through  the  nomero 
the  Northern  Qovemment,  of  our  intention 
and  open  the  slave-trade,  are  doubtless  t! 
strongly  expressed  to  you  by  Lord  Dcmough 
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After  conference  with  the  President,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  question  is  to  assome  the  constttn- 
tional  ^Diitid  developed  in  the  accompanying  despatch,  No,  13.  If 
yoQ  find  yourself  unable  by  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  conduct  sug- 
gested in  that  despatch  to  satisfy  the  British  Government,  I  see  no 
other  course  than  to  propose  to  them  to  transfer  any  negotiationB  that 
may  have  been  commenced  to  this  side,  on  the  ground  of  the  absence  of 
any  instructions  or  authority  to  bind  your  government  by  any  stipu- 
lations on  the  forbidden  subject,  and  the  totally  unexpected  nature 
of  the  proposition  made  to  yon. 

If  the  British  Government  should  persist  in  the  views  yon  attribute 
to  it,  the  matter  can  plainly  be  disposed  of  to  much  more  advant^[e 
on  this  side,  and  it  may  very  well  happen  that  that  haughty  govern- 
ment will  find  to  its  surprise  that  it  needs  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
us  much  more  than  we  need  it  with  Great  Britain.  Of  thia,  however, 
I  am  sure  you  will  allow  no  hint  to  escape  yon. 

Very  respectfully,  etc. 


BENJAinN  TO  BLIDEIJj 

DEPABTiraNT  OP  State,  Bichmohd, 
Jan.  15,  1863. 
Sir: 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  great  and  increanng  irritation  in 
the  public  mind  on  this  side  in  consequence  of  our  unjust  treatment 
by  foreign  powers  and  it  will  require  all  the  infiueace  of  the  President 
to  prevent  some  explosion  and  to  maintain  that  calm  and  self-con- 
taiaed  attitude  which  is  alone  becoming  in  such  circumstances.  We 
should  probably  not  be  very  averse  to  the  recall  of  Mr.  Mason,  who 
has  been  discourteously  treated  by  Earl  Russell,  were  it  not  that  such 
a  step  would  have  so  marked  a  significance  while  you  remain  at  Paris, 
as  would  probab^  cause  serious  interference  witii  the  succeas  of  the 
preparations  now  nearly  completed  for  the  purchase  of  the  articles 
BO  much  needed  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  the  repulse 
of  the  enemy  at  Vicksburg  in  addition  to  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
his  troops  at  Fredericksburg  prove  insufBcient  to  secure  our  recogni- 
tion, the  continued  presence  of  our  agent  abroad  can  only  be  defended 
or  excused  on  the  ground  that  the  necessities  of  our  position  render 
indispensable  the  supplies  which  we  draw  from  Europe,  and  which 
would  perhaps  be  withheld  if  we  gave  manifestation  of  our  indigna- 
tion at  the  unfair  treatment  which  we  have  received. 

I  am,  etc 
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How  Mason  was  affected  by  Benjam 
no  mmecessary  discnssions  on  the  sla 
into  his  negotiations,  and  the  altemati' 
the  negotiations  to  Bichmond,  is  not 
correspondence,  thongh  it  may  be  imag 
be  inferred  from  the  following  paragr 
Benjamin  to  Mason,  written  Angnst  4,  ] 
after  the  dispatch  last  cited. 

The  penual  of  tiie  neeot  debates  in  the  I 
the  President  that  H.  B.  U.'b  GovenuneDt 
the  overtnres  made  thioagh  yon  for  estaldi 
relations  between  the  two  goreniments,  and 
receiving  yon  as  the  accredited  minister  of 
British  coort.  TTndw  these  eirciunstances  ti 
yon  consider  your  missioD  at  an  end,  and  tbi 
secretary  from  London. 


BENJAMIN  TO  BLIDSLL  AS 

Cirevlar 

Bii: 
Hon.  John  Sudell,  etc.,  Paris. 

Sir: 
It  has  been  snggested  to  this  gOTemmen  I 
tioned  authority,  that  after  the  recognition 
the  European  powers,  an  expectation  is  gen  i 
that  in  onr  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  i 
making  stipulations  against  the  African  sla^  i 
that  neutral  powers  may  be  inclined  to  iii[ 
such  a  clause  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

Tou  are  well  aware  how  firmly  fixed  in  ot : 
of  this  Confederacy  against  the  opening  '  > 
informed  that  false  and  insidious  snggestic  i 
agents  of  the  United  States  at  European  i 
change  onr  constitution  aa  soon  as  peace  is 
ing  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa 
find  in  yonr  intercourse  with  the  cabinet  b 
that  any  such  impressions  are  entertained,  ; 
effort  to  remove  them;  and  if  an  attempt  i 
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any  trtatf  wUd  jon  maj  be  dUis«d  vitk  negotiaiiitg  tfqnlatiaaa 
OD  the  Hibjeet  jtMt  moitioned,  7011  will  aHome  ia  bek^  of  joar  gcpv- 
Cfiuueul  the  positioD  w^A,  under  tke  dinetiao  of  tlw  ftendoit,  I 
BOW  proem!  to  develop. 

"Hie  eotMtitiitkn  of  the  Coofedaate  Stata  Han  iwn^Mot  nade 
iMtweeo  iodependent  States.  B7  its  tana  all  tlie  powos  of  gDVcni- 
ment  are  aeparated  ioto  elaaei  aa  f oOowa,  viz. : 

Iflt.  Sod  powen  ai  the  Statea  delegate  to  the  Goiaal  Govcmaiait. 

2d.  Soeh  powen  aa  the  Statea  agree  to  refrain  bom  exevanoK.  al- 
thon^  tJie7  do  not  delegate  them  to  the  Geneial  Goreminait. 

3d.  Such  powers  aa  the  States,  withoot  ddegating  them  to  the  Qat- 
era!  OoremiDeiit,  thoa^  proper  to  exercise  b;  direct  agreemeot 
between  tbemaelTeB  eontaincd  in  the  eonstitntioo. 

4th.  All  remaining  powers  of  sorereign^  iriudi,  not  being  ddegated 
to  the  Confederate  Statea  hy  the  eoustitution,  nor  proliibited  b^  it  to 
the  States,  are  reaerred  to  the  Statea  re^teetiTdr  or  to  the  peiqtle 
thereof. 

On  the  formation  of  the  ematitation,  the  States  tboo^t  proper  to 
prevent  all  poanble  fatnre  diamanrais  on  the  subject  of  darery  by 
the  direct  exercise  of  their  own  power,  and  delcfiated  no  aatbori^  to 
the  Confederate  Qovemment  save  immaterial  exeeptioas  presently  to 
be  noticed.  Especially  in  relation  to  the  importation  of  African 
negroes  was  it  deemed  important  by  the  States  that  no  power  to  per- 
mit it  should  exist  in  the  Confederate  Ooremment.  The  States  by 
the  constitution  (which  is  a  treaty  between  tfaemselTes  of  the  most 
solemn  character  that  States  can  make)  unanimously  stipulated  that 
"the  importation  of  negroea  of  the  African  race  from  any  foreign 
country  other  than  the  slave-holding  States  or  Territories  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  hereby  forbidden ;  and  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  pass  such  lam  as  shall  effectually  prevent  the  same."  (Art. 
I,,  Sect.  9.  Par.  1.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no  power  is  delegated  to  the  Confederate 
Ooveniment  over  this  subject,  bnt  that  it  ia  included  in  the  third  claaa 
above  referred  to,  of  powen  exercised  directly  by  the  States. 

It  is  true  that  the  duty  is  imposed  on  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  render 
effectual  the  prohibition  above  quoted.  But  this  very  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  Congress  is  the  strone^  proof  of  the  absence  of  power  in 
the  President  and  Senate  alone,  who  are  vested  with  authority  to  make 
treaties.  In  a  word,  as  the  only  provision  on  the  subject  directs  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislative  department,  in  connection  with  the 
President,  to  pass  laws  on  this  subject,  it  is  oat  of  the  power  of  the 
President  aided  by  one  branch  of  the  legislative  department  to  control 
the  same  subject  by  treaties ;  for  there  is  not  only  an  absence  of  ex- 
press delegation  of  authority  to  the  treaty-making  power,  which  alone 
would  suffice  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  but  there  ia 
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the  implied  prohibition  resoltiDg  from  the  fact  that  all  duty  on  the 
subject  18  imposed  on  a  different  branch  of  the  ^vemment. 

I  need  scarcely  enlarge  upon  the  familiar  principle  that  authority 
expressly  delegated  to  Congress  cannot  be  assumed  in  our  government 
by  the  treaty-making  power.  The  authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
to  coin  money,  to  declare  war,  etc.,  are  ready  examples,  and  you  can 
be  at  no  loss  for  ai^^nment  or  illustration  in  support  of  so  well  recog- 
nized a  principle. 

The  view  above  expressed  is  further  enforced  by  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  which  follows  immediately  that  which  has  already  been 
quoted.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  same  section  provides  that 
"Congress  shall  also  have  power  to  prohibit  the  introdnction  of 
slaves  from  any  State  not  a  member  of,  or  Territory  not  belonging  to, 
the  Confederacy."  Here  there  is  no  direct  exercise  of  power  by  the 
States  which  formed  our  constitution,  but  an  express  delegation  to 
Congress.  It  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  States  were  willing  tx)  trust 
Congress  with  the  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  African  alaves 
from  the  United  States,  they  were  not  willing  to  trust  it  with  the  power 
of  prohibiting  their  introduction  from  any  other  quarter,  but  deter- 
mined to  insure  the  execution  of  their  will  by  a  direct  interposition  of 
their  own  power. 

Moreover,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  of 
this  government  to  prohibit  the  African  slave-trade,  in  addition  to 
the  insnperable  objections  above  suggested,  would  leave  open  the  im- 
plication that  the  same  power  has  authority  to  permit  such  introduc- 
tion. No  such  implication  can  be  sanctioned  by  us.  This  government 
unequivocally  and  absolutely  denies  its  possession  of  any  power  what- 
ever over  the  subject,  and  cannot  entertain  any  proposition  in  rdation 
to  it. 

While  it  is  totally  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  government  to  give 
assurances  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  itself  from  any  unworthy 
suspicion  of  its  good  faith  on  this  subject  that  may  be  disseminated 
by  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  it  may  not  be  improper  that  yon 
should  point  out  the  superior  efficacy  of  our  constitutional  provision 
to  any  treaty  stipulations  we  could  make.  The  constitution  is  itself 
a  treaty  between  the  States  of  such  binding  force  that  it  cannot  be 
changed  or  abrogated  without  the  deliberate  and  concurrent  action  of 
nine  out  of  the  thirteen  States  that  compose  the  Confederacy.  A 
treaty  might  be  abrogated  by  a  party  temporarily  in  power  in  our 
country  at  the  sole  risk  of  disturbing  amicable  relations  with  a  foreign 
power.  The  constitution,  unless  by  an  approach  to  unanimity,  could 
not  be  changed  without  the  destruction  of  this  government  itself;  and 
even  should  it  be  possible  hereafter  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  num- 
ber of  States  necessary  to  change  it,  the  forms  and  delays  designedly 
interposed  by  the  framers  to  check  rash  innovations  would  give  ample 
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time  for  the  most  matnre  deltbention  and  for  strenuoos  reBuAanee  ui 
the  part  of  those  opposed  to  sach  diange. 

After  all  it  is  scarcely  the  part  of  wudom  to  attempt  to  impose  re- 
straint oa  the  actions  and  condact  of  men  for  all  fatnre  time.  Tbe 
poli«7  of  the  CoDfederacy  is  as  fixed  and  immntaUe  <mi  this  subject  as 
the  imperfection  of  human  nature  permits  human  resolve  to  be.  No 
additional  agreements,  treaties,  or  stipolations  can  eommit  these  States 
to  the  prohibititm  of  the  African  slsTe-trade  with  more  tnnding  efficacy 
than  those  they  have  themsetves  devised.  A  jnat  and  gausoaa  tart- 
fideoce  in  their  good  faith  oo  this  subject  exhilnted  hy  friotdlj  powers 
will  be  far  more  efficacious  than  perdstoit  efforts  to  induce  this 
goremmeot  to  assume  the  exercise  of  powers  which  it  does  not  pooBcm, 
and  to  bind  the  Confederacy  by  ties  which  would  have  no  constitutional 
validity.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  no  unnecemary  diaenssions  on  thia 
matter  will  be  introduced  into  your  n^otiationa.  If,  unfortunately, 
this  reliance  should  prove  unfounded,  you  will  decline  eontinning 
negotiations  on  your  side  and  transfer  them  to  us  at  home,  where  in 
meh  event  they  could  he  conducted  with  greater  facility  toad  advan- 
tage, under  the  direct  sapervision  of  the  Preddent 

Very  respectfully,  ete. 


WEED  TO  BIGELOW 

ly    J       n-    1  AifUTT,  Jan.  16, 1863. 

JHy  dear  Btgelow:  '  ^ 

We  are  in  a  bad  way,    I  wisb  that  Ben  Butler  had  heea 
elected  president,— or  that  even  now  he  was  in  Halleck'B  place. 

There  is  little  or  no  hope  of  an  improved  cabinet,  for  when 
Caleb  Smith*  resigned  his  deputy  was  promoted  I 
Ever  yours 


GEOBQE  BANCBOFT  TO  BIGELOW 

New  York,  20  Jannary,  1863. 
My  dear  Bigelow, 

The  extract  of  a  letter  which  you  will  find  on  the  next  leaf  is 

from  a  distinguiBhed  tory  ex-minister,  snre  to  be  a  member  of 

'  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  from  the  State  of  Indicia. 
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any  fntnre  tory  ministry,  if  sach  an  one  should  be  soon  formed. 
I  know  the  extract  to  be  gennine :  for  it  is  made  under  my  own 
eye  by  my  secretary  from  the  original.  If  France  wishes  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  a  nation  whose  statesmen  regard 
France  as  their  "ancient  enemy,"  it  will  be  very  nnlike  what 
was  to  have  been  expected. 

I  have  now  a  favor  to  ask.  In  onr  revolutionary  war,  Spain 
did  not  join  in  the  war  till  1779.  Before  engaging  in  it,  a  con- 
vention was  made  between  the  two  powers,  establishing  the 
principles,  conditions  and  object  of  the  war.  This  treaty  was 
exchanged  in  the  month  of  May  1779.  I  want  a  copy  of  that 
treaty.  I  have  the  correspondence  which  preceded  the  forma- 
tion of  the  convention.  Monday,  May  17,  1779,  Yergennes 
writes  to  Montmorin,  "J'ai  I'honneur  de  vons  envoyer  ci- 
jointe  la  convention,  ratifiee  par  sa  Majeste  CathoUque.  Nous 
I'avons  echangee  la  semaine  demiere." 

It  is  of  this  convention  that  I  want  a  copy.  My  old  leave  to 
consult  and  copy  the  archives  was  f nil ;  there  can,  I  think,  be 
no  objection  to  my  having  it.  Pray  see  to  it,  and  if  you  cannot 
manage  it,  speak  about  it  to  Mr.  Dayton  and  solicit  with  me 
and  for  me  his  good  offices.  On  politics  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
write  at  present.  What  is  to  come  I  can  gness,  but  like  not  to 
form  Into  a  distinct  statement  my  forebodings. 

Best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow. 

Faithfully  your  friend 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  British  ex-Minister  to  a  friend  in 
America,  November,  1862:  *    *    - 

The  newspapers  will  have  given  you  the  text  of  M.  Dronyn  de 
LhayB*  despatch  and  of  the  replies  of  Lord  Russell  and  Prince  Gort- 
Bchaboff.  It  is  reported  from  PbtIb  that  the  Emperor  has  promised 
Mr.  Slidell  to  propose  to  70a  the  same  terms  pointed  out  in  the  des- 
patch, whether  England  and  Russia  concur  or  not,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
his  way  in  the  Mexican  affair.  I  give  you  this  only  as  a  rumor,  but 
if  it  is  correct  vhat  course  will  your  government  takel  Will  it  accept 
the  alternative  of  war,  sooner  than  the  advice  which  the  Emperor 
will  certainly  be  ready  to  support  by  arms  f  This  is  a  most  momentous 
question.  On  the  one  hand  feelings  of  national  pride  may  prompt  yon 
to  resent  this  interference  at  any  cost ;  on  the  other  your  circomstancea 
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are  such  that  a  war  with  France  superadded  to  your  present  contest 
with  the  South  mOHt  end  in  disaster.  We  in  England  shall  watch 
for  your  decision  with  the  greatest  interest  and  the  greatest  anxiety. 
We  think  you  are  now  engaged  in  a  hopeless  enterprise  and  our  wishes 
are  against  you ;  if  you  declared  war  on  ns,  we  should  fight  with  you 
with  spirit  and  determination,  and  after  a  little  time  without  re^et. 
But  if  we  should  see  you  over-matched  in  a  desperate  contest  with  our 
ancient  enemy,  and  atill  gallantly  stru^ling  against  him,  whatever 
our  judgment  might  be,  our  hearts  would  surely  be  with  you.  Every 
time  the  stars  and  stripes  came  down  before  the  tri-color,  we  should 
feel  a  pang ;  every  advantage  gained  by  your  anus  would  fill  us  with 
joy. 


WILLIAU  B.  TBAYEB  TO  BIGELOW 

Ai.EZAin)itu,  Janoary  27, 1863. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

I  thank  yon  for  Simonton's  letter  which  came  yesterday.  I 
return  it  today. 

Your  Emperor  has  been  playing  strange  pranks  in  carrying 
off  Egyptian  negroes  to  Mexico.  I  think  onr  Viceroy's  death 
was  hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  row  occasioned  by  it. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  French  Consul 
General  assured  me  it  was  a  small  affair  of  500  negroes  or  so. 
I  told  His  Excellency  the  story  of  the  maid  who  excused  her 
frailty  by  saying  her  baby  was  a  very  little  one.  This  con- 
verted him.  He  had  never  heard  the  anecdote  before.  A  man 
oonld  make  his  fortune  here  by  telling  Joe  Millers  to  the 
Turks. 

I  have  not  time  to  write  more  though  I  have  much  to  say. 
Very  truly  yours. 


BIGELOW  TO  BEWABD 

Privoie 

Faub,  Feb.  6, 1863. 
Dear  Sir: 

Prince  Napoleon  reports  to  Gueronlt,  editor  of  the  Opinion 
Nationale,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Emperor's  councillors  of 
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State  at  the  palace  the  other  day,  America  among  other  topics 
was  discassed.  At  the  close  of  many  pros  and  cons  from  par- 
ties present  the  Emperor  with  one  of  his  incomprehensible 
smileB  remarked:  "Si  le  Nord  est  victorieox  je  serai  heureux, 
si  le  Snd  est  victorienx  je  serai  enchant^.'"  The  anti-slavery 
meetings  in  England  are  having  their  effect  npon  the  govern- 
ment already.  I  enclose  an  evidence.  The  conductor  of 
Galignani,  Mr.  Bowes,  who  was  brought  to  my  ofiBee  one  day 
last  summer  by  Thackeray  and  to  whom  I  have  occasionally 
sent  articles  for  pablication,  caUed  recently,  and  not  finding 
me,  sent  a  letter  which  yon  will  find  enclosed.  That  paper  al- 
ways follows  the  government  and  hitherto,  in  spite  of  the 
social  relations  between  Bowes  and  myself,  has  been  exceed- 
ingly crael  on  the  North.  The  present  advance  on  his  part, 
therefore,  is  not  without  a  significance.  The  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Post  also  came  to  my  house  on  Wednesday 
evening  evidently  disposed  to  be  instrxieted.  He  says  these 
intrigues  in  England  merely  express  the  pnblic  sentiment  of 
the  mass  of  English  people— that  there  are  about  a  dozen  per- 
sons who  by  their  position  and  influence  over  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  have  produced  all  the  bad  feeling  and  treach- 
erous conduct  of  England  towards  America.  They  are  people 
who  as  members  of  the  government  in  times  past  have  been 
bullied  by  the  U.  S.  and  compelled  to  snbmit  to  humiliation. 
They  knew  our  strength  and  thought  our  statesmen  used  it 
brutally ;  they  are  not  entirely  ignorant  that  the  class  who  are 
now  trying  to  overthrow  the  government  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  t^t  brutality,  but  they  think  we  are  as  a  nation  dis- 
posed to  bully  and  they  are  disposed  to  assist  in  any  policy 
that  may  dismember  and  weaken  ns.  These  scara  of  wonnded 
pride  however  have  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  public, 
who  therefore  cannot  now  be  readily  made  to  see  why,  when 
the  President  had  distinctly  made  the  issue  between  slave 
labor  and  free  labor,  that  England  should  not  go  with  the 
North.  He  says  these  dozen  people  who  rule  England  hate  ns 
cordially,  that  he  knows. 

I  confess,  bad  as  things  look  at  home,  I  derive  great  en- 
couragement from  the  recent  popular  demonstrations  in  Eng- 
land. When  Louis  Napoleon  fonnd  the  Derby  Ministry 
intrigning  with  Austria  and  dynastic  Europe  against  him,  be 

'  "It  the  North  is  victorionB  I  ehftU  be  happy  J  if  the  South  a  victoriouB  I 
shall  be  enchanted." 
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struck  an  alliance  with  the  people  throngh  Cobden  and  Derb^. 
His  Commercial-Treaty  NegotiationB  made  Cobden  a  power 
in  England,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  her  history 
England  sent  a  commoner  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  France  and 
called  two  radicals  into  the  Ministry.  Cobden  did  not  lose  his 
power  nntil  Napoleon  had  entirely  disarmed  his  enemi^  in 
England  and  had  placed  the  actual  Ministry  in  a  position 
where  he  could  unhorse  it  at  a  moment's  notice.  "We  ought  to 
take  a  leaf  from  the  Emperor's  book.  We  should  strive  to 
strike  an  alliance  with  the  masses  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  have 
imagined  the  path  was  being  smoothed  for  it  by  this  popular 
movement  against  slavery;  one  of  those  issues  which  serve 
admirably  as  a  means  of  organizing  the  people  and  preparing 
them  for  more  specific  action  when  properly  led.  A  good 
leader  of  the  Anti-slavery  party  there  may  soon  hold  tiie  bal- 
ance of  power  between  two  great  parties.  Is  there  nothing  you 
can  do:  nothing  the  President  or  Congress  can  do  to  foster 
this  organization  and  direct  it  to  good  endsT 

After  all,  this  struggle  of  ours  both  at  home  and  abroad  is 
but  a  struggle  between  the  principle  of  popular  government 
and  government  by  a  privileged  class.  The  people  therefore 
all  the  world  over  are  in  a  species  of  solidarity  which  it  is  our 
dnty  and  interest  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost 

I  get  sometimes  very  much  depressed  about  things  at  home. 
I  begin  to  fear  that  the  spirit  of  the  North  is  beginning  to  yield 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Union  is  not  worth  to  the  North  what 
it  is  costing.  The  political  divisions,  the  harsh  criticisms,  and 
other  multiplying  evidences  of  discord  leave  little  hope  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Union  unless  the  present  campaign  is  illus- 
trated by  some  signal  success- of  our  arms  in  the  field  of  which 
it  is  no  longer  easy  to  be  hopefol.  When  one  sees  such  men  as 
McDowell  and  Fits-John  Porter  and  McClellan  driven  from 
the  army,  the  Senate  wasting  its  energies  in  efforts  to  drive 
you  from  the  State  Department,  and  members  of  Congress 
more  solicitous  about  the  dividends  of  their  one  horse  county 
banks  tiian  for  the  credit  of  the  conntry,  I  feel  as  if  there  were 
elements  of  discord  at  work  among  us  which  must  result  in  the 
ruin  of  the  government  unless  it  is  strengthened  among  the 
people  by  some  early  and  decisive  success. 

E^use  this  long  and  unprofitable  discourse  and  believe  me 
Very  truly  yours 
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pied-^terre  on  the  Florida  coast  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  her 
commerce  in  the  Galf,  for,  he  added,  "Nona  ne  Tonlona  pas  on  autre 
Gibraltar  de  ce  cdt^li."  Finally,  I  think,  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  possibility  of  recovering  s  footiiold  in  Louisiana,  although  he  never 
stated  this  purpose  in  so  many  words,  perhaps  from  a  courteous  regard 
to  my  position  there. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  points  mentioned  in  a  conversation  car- 
ried on  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  thought  and  marvelous  conciseness 
of  expression,  but  I  venture  here  only  to  mention  those  I  can  state  in 
precise  terms,  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  French 
policy  in  the  South. 

I  beg  leave  to  add  that  his  remarks  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
my  mind  that  I  jotted  down  the  salient  points  for  my  own  guidance 
and  as  interesting  points  d'appvi  for  future  researches.  Upon  my 
return  to  Paris  I  had  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  of  these  to 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  whom  I  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  person- 
ally. He  seemed  to  be  not  only  fnlly  aware  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  Emperor,  but  added  much  to  explain  them.  His  point  of  view  was, 
of  course,  a  different  one,  and,  aa  be  was  then  out  of  office,  perhaps 
more  decided  than  it  would  be  at  this  moment.  Although  these  views 
and  expressions  are  now  not  three  years  old,  I  need  not  suggest  to 
you  how  tenacious  the  Emperor  is  in  his  long-prepared  purposes,  es- 
pecially when  they  concern  his  openly  avowed  plwi  of  recovering  all 
that  can  be  recovered  of  the  great  Empire. 


BIGGLOW  TO  E.  D.  HOBGAN 

Feby.  20, 1863. 
My  dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

Though  you  have  treated  me  pretty  shabbily  for  the  past 
year  I  cannot  help  tendering  yon  my  congratulations  upon 
your  election  to  the  Senate.  I  shall  feel  very  sorry  for  King 
if  he  wanted  to  be  rechosen,  but  if  he  had  to  have  a  succesaor 
now,  the  lot  could  not  have  fallen  more  fortunately.  Since  the 
issue  of  the  Prest.  proclamation  I  have  reed,  no  more  auspi- 
cious news,  all  things  considered,  than  reached  us  last  nigM— 
yonr  election  which  signifies  a  great  many  good  things  if  I 
nnderstand  it  aright,  and  the  approval  of  the  President's 


SEWARD'S  DIAGNOSIS  OP  THI 

proclamation  hy  our  legislature  which 
more.  I  take  it  for  granted  it  must 
serious  opposition,  which  shows  a  betb 
latare  than  I  at  first  apprehended,  and  '< 
which  will  he  felt  throughout  the  worl( 
the  Mississippi  open  I  shall  have  no  farl 

I  hope  you  will  find  a  little  leisure  wl 
sition  state  from  Qovemor  to  Benatoi 
words  from  you.  They  will  help  me  to 
neglected  heretofore. 

Yours  very  trulj 


bewabd  to  biqelc 

"Washii 
Mjf  dear  Sir: 
I  thank  you  for  your  note  of  the  6th  i 
What  you  tell  me  goes  to  confirm  thi 
advices,  that  a  reaction  in  our  favor  hi 
which  I  thank  Ood.  It  was  time.  Did  i 
the  advent  of  this  administration  we 
revolution  against  an  erroneous  natio 
that  the  rebellion  was  a  counter  revolr 
pathies  with  it  were  threatening  to  mal 
indicated  the  possession  of  a  strength 
Well,  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  origini 
Enrope  is  an  indication  of  a  check  to  tfa 
one.  You  may  look,  I  think  now,  for 
On  the  whole,  things  are  hopeful.  Bepi 
ones,  must  have  agitations.  There 
counter  currents  of  opinion.  But  tb< 
one  of  them  strong  enough  to  swamp  a 
Fait 
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DsTAKniKST  or  Sux^ 
Washisgtdx,  Feb.  28,  IS63. 
J/y  (fear  BigH*nc: 
'  I  hare  Mreral  of  j'oiir  tdnd  letters.   It  voold  be  a  pitr  for 
Cliueret's'  sake  to  have  bis  letter  puUiabed.   Bnt  tbe  temper 
of  this  Cotmtry  is  gettiiijr  aoiiDd  mod  will  not  suffer  apfvden- 
nofu  for  such  or  otber  foreign  matters  to  £stiirb  it.    Do  not 
)ose  ymtr  faith  in  onr  euiuitrjiiuen.  flwy  hare  jnst  fiMmd  out 
that  there  is  more  patience  reqntred  than  fbej  supposed.  They 
win  show  iL  CVmgress  is  doing  nobly  and  an  things  are  wdL 
Faithfallyj 


After  the  declension  of  what  Mr.  Brif^t  caHed  tiie  "ally 
proposition  of  the  French,"  the  Emperor  son^t  alone  to  ap- 
proach the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  sent  a  dis- 
patch on  the  9th  of  Jamiary  to  that  effecL  It  was  answered 
in  three  days  by  Mr.  Seward  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dayton  of  the 
6th  of  Febmary,  1863. 

WiA  a  few  conrteons  introdnctory  words  as  to  the  Frendi 
Minister's  meaning,  Mr.  Seward  pointed  ont  the  fact  that  tbe 
dispatch  was  nothing  less  than  a  proportion  to  onr  Qovem- 
ment  to  enter  into  diplomatic  discnsaon  with  insurgents  as  to 
idiether  the  conntry  should  not  be  defirered  over  to  disonion. 

He  admitted  ihsX  caateTeDces  must  attend  or  precede  pacifi- 
cation, bnt  concluded  by  saying: 

The  Congren  of  the  United  States  fomnheB  the  eonstitittioiial 
forum  for  debates  between  the  alienated  parties.  Senston  and  Repre- 
•entatiTea  from  the  loyal  portion  of  the  people  are  there  already ;  and 
aeats  are  vacant  and  inviting  Senaton  and  Repreoentatives  of  this 
discontented  party,  who  may  be  constitntionally  sent  there  from  tbe 
States  involved  in  the  insnrrection.  Snch  conferences  between  the 
alienated  parties  may  be  said  to  have  already  began.    Maryland,  Tir- 

*  Onstave  Pan!  Clnseret  was  a  graduate  from  Saint-Cyr  in  1S13.  In  1855  he 
was  made  captain  and  took  part  in  the  Crimean  eampwgn.  He  waa  snbae- 
qnently  sent  to  Algiers,  and  a  little  later  came  to  tbe  United  States.  During 
oor  Civil  War  be  obtained  the  rank  of  general  in  tbe  Federal  Anny.  He  snb- 
seqnently  beeome  ^tor  of  a  journal  in  Paris  and  bal<»iged  to  ttia  Oi»on$r 
SoeUtkU  group  of  politicians. 
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gioia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Miaoari— States  wbich  are  claimed 
by  the  inBurgentB — are  already  represented  in  Congress;  and  sabmit- 
ting  with  perfect  freedom,  and  in  a  proper  spirit,  their  advice  upon 
the  courae  best  calculated  to  bring  about  a  firm,  lasting,  and  honorable 
peace. 

Before  Congress  adjourned  on  March  '3,  resolntions  were 
introduced  regretting  that  the  war  bad  fallen  so  heavily  on  the 
laboring  people  in  Europe,  also  expressing  disappointment 
that  Europe  should  encourage  a  rebeUious  goTemment  having 
slavery  for  its  keystone,  and  stating  that  the  'war  would  be 
prosecuted  until  the  Bebellion  was  suppressed.  The  President 
was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  ministers  of 
foreign  countries,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their  govern- 
ments. 


t.  h.  bubsell  to  bioelow 

Havsb,  Sttssbx  Hotbl, 

February  25, 1863. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  yon  for  the  time  and  matter  of 
your  remembrance  which  followed  me  in  its  substantial  shape 
to  this  place  where  I  have  arrived  on  sick  certificate,  a  con- 
gestion of  various  valuable  mechanical  arrangements  in  my 
inside,  caused,  say  the  dirty  doctors,  by  a  Turkish  bath,  having 
prostrated  me  pro  tem.  Bnprimis  let  me  say  I  am  not  at  all 
pleased  with  my  diary  in  the  States,  because  I  was  compelled 
to  omit  the  best  part  of  it  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  publishers 
and  to  cut  out  186  pages ;  but  over  and  above  that,  the  form  of 
a  diary  is  quite  destructive  to  any  sustained  interest  and  I  will 
never  be  a  slave  to  my  daily  nonsense  and  hasty  observations 
again.  However  there  is  no  chance  in  this  instance  as  the 
time  did  not  admit  of  my  doing  anything  but  dictating  from 
the  actual  diary  word  for  word  as  fast  as  I  could  and  some- 
times tearing  out  the  sheets  themselves  and  with  all  that, 
though  I  overshot  the  mark,  the  publishers  swear  they  were 
late,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the  book,  for  I  have  to  say  it 
has  been  successful.  I  must  own  I  felt  more  hurt  than  I  can  or 
cared  well  to  say  at  being  refused  leave  to  go  with  McClellan, 
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as  I  warn  moat  ■nTwrw  to  dwv  it  was  aot  i^  bolt  tbat  BbQ 
Ban  Xo.  1  ended  wi&  a  panic,  aad  I  east  hdp  a^ia?  dicre 
naanftganJoraor  geneiuaity  in  mr  trgabwnt  by  tfag  Aagieaa 
preaa.  I  believe  in  mj  heart,  lunrarar,  tiiat  I  do  not  eatavtaia. 
ihe  naallest  ankindlj  feeling  tovaids  a  siaaie  eitiaat  of  Oe 
TTidted  States  dwiefore  ft  Aenliinv  except  psfaapa  &at  vrH- 
Kjtd  old  Seotdmaa  of  OefferaU  and  Sir.  Bajmoat  7.  T.  T, 
vbo  vfaea  my  tiack  was  tamed,  wiA  vOfoI  falwehood.  wrote 
fiiat  I  had  been  tamed  oat  of  Oe  States  for  stock  jdUkb^ 

The  Vitrit  is  pretty  well  only.  I  am  £ttoL  Afice  giualag 
▼ery  pretty— not  4{aite  so  wQd.  Boys  thrlti^.  Albota 
spoiled.  AJid  now  let  me  s^  a  kind  word  to  my  good  friad 
Mra.  Bii;elow  and  to  ^Qie  ddldren  by  way  of  intmdactitB  to  die 
qieeAea  I  hope  to  make aoon  to  yon  an  in  persoL  Aasnrelier 
at  my  wife's  constant  attadmient  and  of  the  regazd  witii 


SKWASD  TO  BfOBUIW 

WtfRDranm.  Mardi  3, 1S63L 
My  dear  Bigdow : 

I  hare  yonr  note  of  the  ISdi.  It  may  be  possiMe  to  f  oond  a 
new  France  on  this  eontinait,  as  the  specnlatois  proposed.  It 
is  jnst  a  bandied  and  one  years,  bowerer,  since  it  was  settled 
fliat  no  foreign  dominion  can  be  foimded  here. 

The  iriieel  of  American  (nvilization  is  grincEn^  on  its 
gndgeon— that  is  idL  It  is  not  brotoi,  and  ooee  repwred  it 
win  move  faster  and  strmger  than  ever. 

Faithfully  yonrs 


cmnas  bamcboft  to  bioelow 

Naw  YosK.  March  6, 1863L 
My  dear  Bigdow: 

Tour  letter  of  the  16th  Febroary  and  its  enclosnres  came  to 
hand  yesterday,  and  I  will  not  let  a  steamer  pass  witbont 


A  BOTTEN  GOVEBN 

thankmg  you  for  your  prompt  and  mos 
tion  in  my  behalf.  Say  everything  tha 
think  proper  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuyg  fr 
obliged  me  very  much  by  hie  granting 
antly.  The  document  was  not  only  imp 
thing  that  needed  at  any  rate  to  be  kno\ 
the  greatest  hiatorical  interest,  and  is  j 
to  clear  up  the  complicated  Bituations 
States,  and  Spain  during  our  revolution 
I  was  sorry  to  write  to  yon  what  seei 
have  no  gloom  in  my  own  mind,  but  Lt 
We  are  placed  where  we  can  succeed  o 
side  the  labor  and  the  efforts  of  the  cole 
not  virtue  enough  to  be  willing  to  give  t 
The  power  of  the  pro-slavery  party  in  1 
ingly  great ;  and  I  am  amazed  at  the  i 
under  the  lion-skin  of  democracy  and  an 
sionate  appeal  to  the  antipathy  of  rac 
people  (our  country  people)  as  candidi 
most  unblnshing  avowals  of  warring  &t 
too,  there  has  been  a  very  lax  holding  of 
dent;  a  want  of  discernment  of  merit;  e 
political  influences  of  the  smallest  kind 
high  employment  in  the  army.  Somethi 
of  excuse.  When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in 
what  to  lean  on;  everything  was  rotten 

'Preface  to  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  E 
1866  (Bmton :  Little,  Brovn  ft  Co.) : 

"One  Tolume  more  will  complete  the  Ameriei 
negotiations  for  peace  in  1782.  For  that  volnmi 
and  arranged,  and  it  will  be  completed  and  pnblis 
delay.  A  single  document  only,  but  that  a  rery  in 
ing;  on  my  request  for  it  through  my  friend  Jo 
Paris,  copies  of  it  were  ordered  for  me  with  the  i 
nesB  by  K.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  That  volume  will 
action  Spain,  France  and  Oreat  Britain,  as  well  s 
endeavor  to  treat  them  all  with  equal  impartiality 
ing  a  corresponding  disposition  in  my  comitrymen 
aspect  those  who  rendered  great  services  to  the  cot 
sonal  differences  which  may  have  grown  np  ai 
documents  respecting  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
copies  are  so  complete  that  I  trust  X  may  be  able 
which  has  grown  out  of  judgments  founded  npo 
teriala,  and  to  set  down  with  exactness  the  reepf 
employed  in  the  pacification,  without  impairing  tb 
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Supreme  Conrt,  to  the  clerks  in  every  department  of  the  gor- 
emment,  and  even  to  the  officers  of  Uie  army  and  navy.  The 
majority  of  the  West  Point  officers  were  either  with  the  Seoes- 
sionistfi  openly  in  their  service,  or  secretly  sympathized  with 
them.  There  were  very,  very  few  who  from  the  beginning  saw 
the  character  of  the  strife;  and  poor  Lyon,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  do  it,  perished,  almost  in  the  beginning.  Patterson, 
Fitz-John  Porter,  and  others  I  could  name,  helped  the  enemy 
more  than  they  helped  ns.  Ton  may  remember  a  proclamation 
where  the  general  promised  to  suspend  hostilities  and  assist  in 
putting  down  the  negroes  if  they  should  rise.  In  this  way,  all 
our  efforts  have  been  applied  too  tardily,  and  time  has  been 
given  the  South  to  prepare.  Their  officers  are  terribly  in 
earnest:  and  that  earnestness,  often  excited  against  faltering 
opponents,  has  been  very  effective.  Considering  the  waste  of 
men  and  money  we  ought  to  have  crushed  the  rebellion  \ong 
ago,  but  now  the  end  of  the  war,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  near : 
and  cannot  come,  till  the  resoluteness  of  the  South  teaches  the 
North  to  have  some  decent  respect  for  the  black  mian.  I  see  no 
remedy  but  from  a  social  revolution:  and  the  North  shrinks 
from  adopting  that  measure,  or  accepts  it  only  with  misgiv- 
ings and  latent  protestations.  Congress  refused  (at  least 
omitted)  to  aid  Missouri  in  throwing  off  slavery:  and  by  that 
neglect  lost  a  precious  opportunity  to  redeem  that  state  and 
hold  it  irrevocably  as  a  free  one.  But  I  am  sure  we  shall 
triumph  in  the  end,  though  we  have  got  to  do  much  in  the  way 
of  improvement  before  we  shall  deserve  to  do  so. 

I  renew  to  you  my  thanks  for  your  attention  to  my  request 
about  the  Treaty;  you  have  done  a  very  important  service. 
Best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow.  I  wish  you  would  find  time  now 
and  then  to  write.  We  Americans  very  goierally  r^ret  the 
imbroglio  of  France  with  Mexico. 

I  am  ever,  dear  Bigelow, 

Very  faithfully  yours 


[P.S.]  There  arebnt  three  possible  terminataons  to  this  war. 
1st.  Let  the  Sonthem  states  rule  and  come  back  with  Jeff. 
Davis. 
2nd.  Let  them  go. 
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Srd.  Reduce  them  by  a  complete  overthrow  of  their  syBtem 
of  slavery. 

At  present  there  ia  chaos  of  opinion  and  of  parties. 

The  North  refuses  to  carry  on  the  war  to  subjugation  by  the 
ase  of  white  men  alone :  and  it  also  refuses  to  use  the  blacks. 
By  degrees  if  the  war  laBts,  slavery  will  be  worn  out:  but  it  is 
very  strong  yet 


'WEED  TO  BIQELOW 

Albant,  March  15, 1863. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

Your  letter  comforts  me.  It  teaches  me  how  little  indi- 
viduals can  do  to  help  or  hinder  events.  I  will  "try"  to  hold 
fast  the  hope  that  all  will  work  for  good.  But  this  requires 
large  Faith.  So  far  we  have  only  been  trying  "how  not  to  do 
it. '  *   Imbecility  is  snpreme  at  Washington. 

I  am  laboring  to  smooth  the  way  for  carrying  the  Conscrip- 
tion Law  into  effect,  else  we  shall  be  without  an  army.  I  am 
also  endeavoring  to  counteract  a  conspiracy  which  seeks  to 
take  the  Western  States  into  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  is 
formidable.  The  argument  is,  that  New  England  gets  rich 
by  manafactures,  New  York  with  contracts,  and  that  the 
burthens  of  the  war  fall  on  the  West.  That  the  Mississippi 
Valley  railroads  consume  their  substance  by  enormous  freight 
rates.    So  yon  see  we  are  beset  on  all  sides. 

Have  yon  discovered  that  while  negroes  in  the  slave  states 
show  no  general  disposition  to  be  free,  those  whom  we  free 
show  as  little  disposition  to  fight  I  So  that  after  all  the  row 
about  authorizing  "Black  regiments"  when  you  call  spirits 
they  won't  come  I  I  suggested  this  idea  months  ago,  privately, 
but  it  was  scouted. 

Our  Generals  are  quarrelling  because  they  have  no  respect 
for,  or  fear  of  superiors. 

Charleston  would  have  been  taken  a  month  ago  if  old  Welles 
had  been  in  Hartford,  and  a  true  man  in  his  place. 

I  have  just  read  wiUi  interest  the  Debate  in  Parliament  on 
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Polish  affairs.   These  things  promise  to  keep  Europe  occupied. 
Palmerston  made  a  manly  speech.    The  old  fellow  is  a  tramp. 

Though  7on  continue  to  enjoy  yonr  liberty  longer  than  I 
thought  yon  wonld,  if  yon  were  home  I  shoold  press  yon  hard 
to  pnt  on  editorial  harness  again. 

Opdyke  and  Field  are  endeavoring  to  get  Barney  removed. 

It  is  shameful  to  send  Clay'  back  to  Bossia  bnt  it  was  done 
to  get  rid  of  him. 

Greeley,  Field,  Noyes  and  Opdyke  expected,  to  the  last  honr* 
to  be  senator.  We  offered  to  re-elect  King  if  they  wonld  con- 
sent   King  will  go  abroad,  if  he  consents. 

Truly  yours 


JOHN  BBIOHT  TO  BIGELOW 

Private 

BooHDALB,  March  16, 1863. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

It  is  nearly  a  month  since  I  received  your  interrating  letter. 
It  has  remained  without  a  reply  for  too  long  a  time— the  death 
of  my  father-in-law  called  me  away  for  more  than  a  week— a 
journey  on  business  Into  Wales  stole  another  week—then  I 
was  shut  up  ill  for  a  week,  unable  to  attend  to  any  correspon- 
dence, suffering  from  a  desperate  cold  and  cough— and  only 
yesterday,  on  reading  your  letter  over  again,  I  found  you  had 
asked  me  some  questionB  to  \diich  I  ou^t  long  ago  to  have 
sent  you  such  answers  as  I  was  able  to  send. 

It  is  a  general  estimate  that  there  are  7  millions  of  men  of 

'  Cawiiu  Harcellna  ClBy,  here  referred  to  by  Mr.  Weed,  waa  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1810  and  became  notorione  rather  than  famous  by  espousing  the  eanae 
of  TVee  Boil,  Free  Labor  and  Free  Hen  in  a  slave  State.  Sack  a  ran  demon- 
stration naturally  eeenred  for  anything  he  might  say  on  these  topics  a  wide 
circulation  throughont  the  Nortbeni  press  and  was  worth  to  him  some  votes 
in  different  conventions  for  President  and  Vice-President  and  an  appointment 
by  President  Lincoln  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia  in  1861-62  and  a 
reappointment  in  1863.  He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  the  later  yean  of 
whidi  were  marked  by  such  eeeentrieitifls  as  no  donbt  fully  warranted  Ur. 
Weed's  remark  that  he  was  aent  back  to  Bnasia  to  be  rid  of  him.  He  was  a 
brave  man,  and,  vith  dne  allowance  for  all  his  inAnnities,  a  man  of  nobla 
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21  years  of  age  and  npward  in  the  TjDited  Kingdom.  Of  these 
about  one  million  alone  can  vote— there  are  more  than  a  mil- 
lion names  on  the  registers  of  electors— but  as  many  are  on 
more  than  once— that  is  having  a  vote  for  the  borough  in  which 
they  live  and  the  comity  also,  a  considerable  deduction  must 
be  made,  and  I  believe  that  not  more  than  one  million  persons 
in  the  United  Kingdom  could  vote  at  any  one  general  election. 

As  to  the  privileged  order.  The  House  of  Lords  alone  may 
be  said  to  be  strictly  privileged— its  members  chiefly  sit  by 
hereditary  title,  and  that  is  their  chief  privilege. 

The  Bishops  are  not  there  by  hereditary  claim — and  certain 
Scotch  and  Irish  peers  are  there  as  representatives  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Peerage,  which  is  distinct  from  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  suppose  the  families  of  the  House 
of  Lords  are  about  400  in  number— as  a  mle  they  do  not 
meddle  in  trade,  and  they  have  a  great  influence  in  secnring 
patronage  for  their  sons  and  relations— and  generally-  among 
the  Baronets  and  other  territorial  proprietors,  not  being  peers, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  look  to  government  appointments 
for  a  career.  Our  system  consists  of  these  great  families,  with 
great  landed  properties,  of  the  State  Church,  which  is  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands,  and  devoted  to  their  interests,  and  of 
the  large  class  chiefly  derived  from  the  territorial  ranks  who 
fill  the  best  offices  under  the  government,  and  in  all  the  ser- 
vices of  the  state.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members,  more  than  one  third  of  them  I  think,  are 
directly  connected  with  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
thns  the  whole  thing  is  so  interwoven,  that  it  makes  a  fabric 
so  strong  that  probably  only  some  great  convulsion  will  ever 
break  through  it. 

There  is  a  little  book,  price  6d,  published  in  London,  with 
lists  of  the  Honse  of  Parliament;  it  is  called  "Whittaker's 
Parliamentary  Guide."  I  think  yon  will  find  it  at  Qalignani's 
—I  am  sorry  I  have  but  one  here  or  I  would  send  it  to  you. 

I  am  very  glad  to  rejoice  with  yon  at  the  chauf^e  of  senti- 
ment manifested  in  this  country  on  American  affairs.  It  is 
probably  not  so  much  a  change  of  sentiment  as  expression  of 
sentiment  hitherto  concealed.  The  people  have  never  been 
wrong.  The  "Upper"  class  has  its  newspapers  in  London 
always  ready  to  speak  out,  and  they  make  snch  a  noise  that  for 
a  time  nobody  else  can  be  heard.    Besides  a  minority  is  gener- 
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ally  more  active,  and  is  often  for  a  tune  mistatei  for  a  ma- 
jority. I 

I  have  been  asked  to  take  the  ebair  at  a  great  meetiiig  to  be 
held  on  the  26th  inst  in  St  James'  HaD,  London.  It  ia  called 
by  members  of  Trades  TIiiioDs  and  will  be  a  nmarkable  and 
influential  meeting  of  the  artisan  class.  I  have  agreed  to  be 
there,  and  only  hope  that  I  may  not  be  hoarse  and  miable  to 
say  anything.  I  shall  not  make  a  long  speech— for  indeed  I 
have  little  that  is  new  to  say— and  the  sptnkers  will  chi^y  be 
of  the  artisans  ttiemseTves.  Everywhere  great  meetings  go  in 
favor  of  the  North,  and  the  "Secesh"  party  has  sank  into  for- 
getfolness.  This  is  important  in  its  bearing  on  our  newspa- 
pers, and  on  Oovemment  and  Parliament— as  well  as  on 
opinion  and  parties  North  and  South  in  the  states.  In  the 
Honse  of  Commons  there  is  no  disposition  to  debate  the  Amer- 
ican qnestion.  I  snspect  the  "Secesh"  members  think  it  better 
to  be  qniet,  as  they  fear  any  action  here  will  tend  to  unite  the 
North,  and  lately  I  think  they  have  hoped  more  from  northern 
discord  than  from  English  or  European  sympathy.  I  do  not 
think  people  here  are  satisfied  about  the  building  of  Floridas 
and  Alabamas  in  our  ports,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  irrita- 
tion caused  in  New  York  by  the  depredations  of  the  pirates. 

I  am  surprised  that  your  navy  have  not  managed  to  meet 
with  either  of  those  vessels,  and  hope  they  may  soon  be  more 
mccessfuL 

On  ihe  whole,  the  American  news  is  more  favorable  to  yonr 
cause.  The  spirit  of  discord  and  of  hatred  to  the  government 
seems  laid  in  part  for  the  present,  and  I  hope  a  more  united 
policy  will  be  seen  henceforth.  But  your  commanders  do 
stupid  things,— they  send  rams  and  ironclad  vessels  in  yonr 
great  river,  to  run  the  forts  at  Yicksburg  and  then  to  allow 
tiie  South  to  capture  them— at  this  rate  they  will  soon  have  a 
formidable  squadron  on  the  Mississippi  built  in  northern  ports 
and  paid  for  by  northern  money!  The  most  recent  tidings 
from  the  states,  last  week  and  this,  tends  to  support  our  cotton 
markets,  as  it  leads  to  the  impression  that  the  war  will  go  on 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  South  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  North. 
/  have  never  doubted  this ;  but  opinion  here  has  differed  from 
me.  Theinfluenceof  the  lies  of  the  Times,  the  lies  of  "Secesh*' 
everywhere,  and  the  wishes  of  the  most  interested,  have  caused 
men  to  believe  that  the  war  could  not  last  long— and  therefore 
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at  these  high  prices,  few  have  dared  to 
able  traneactions. 

Now,  however,  a  different  feeling  is  1 
all  men  are  more  disposed  to  believe  th 
be  broken  np  without  a  death  struggle. 

I  am  amused  with  your  stories  o 
doings.  I  can  believe  almost  anything 
surround  the  throne.  It  is  difficult  to  i 
tem  can  last  very  long,  and  I  am  often  i 
is  not  manifested,  so  that  more  solidit 
existing  dynasty. 

The  Mexican  affair  is  a  singular  exl 
pect  it  must  lead  to  mischief  before  ve: 
dons  thing  to  carry  on  a  war  4,000  mik 
Mexico  may  prove  as  powerful  as  Fra 
field  on  which  the  struggle  is  to  take  p 

Your  Senate  intimates  that  it  want 
France— in  this  I  think  it  acts  wisely, 
your  own  business,  and  yon  can  make  i 
—if  let  alone.  It  is  freedom  or  slaver 
and  within  that  continent  are  the  powe 
must  be  put,  and  by  whom  it  must  be  s< 

I  have  been  here  for  a  week  to  get  ri 
I  am  much  better,  and  expect  to  be  in  I 
the  week.  There  is  no  political  news  h 
government  will  do  anything  on  the  Pi 
against  any  intervention  or  interferem 

Don't  resolve  never  to  write  to  me  i 
much  neglected  your  last  letter. 

Very  sin 


WTTT-TAM  a.  THATBB  TO 


My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 


I  wish  yon  would  give  me  your  adv 
veniently  can,  as  to  accepting  a  mem 
Institut  d'Afrigue  of  Paris.    Its  obje 
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slavery  and  the  elave  trade,  and  the  civilization  o£  Africa.  The 
only  American  whose  name  I  see  on  the  list  is  Daniel  Webster, 
but  I  see  many  distinguished  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  on 
the  roll.  The  Secretary  is  Hip.  de  Saint  Anthoine.  Do  yon 
know  anything  about  the  Society!  It  was  founded  in  1839.  It 
is  necessary  for  me  to  write  if  I  accept  the  membership.  And 
as  I  would  like  to  answer  soon  I  hope  yon  will  advise  me.  .  .  . 
Have  yon  seen  M.  Chas.  de  Lesseps  yetf  I  tmst  QtaX  yon 
will  find  him  all  that  is  agreeable.    I  liked  him  much. 

By  the  way  I  hope  yon  will  manage  to  read  * '  The  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea."  It  is  a  wonderful  book,  both  as  a  description  of 
the  campaigns  of  the  war,  and  of  its  cause.  The  cool  way  in 
which  it  murders  yonr  Emperor  and  his  conspirators  of  the 
2nd  of  December  has  never  been  snrpassed.  The  Emperor  has 
forbidden  the  book  from  coming  into  France  bnt  Kinglake  sent 
quite  a  number  of  copies  to  his  friends  there  before  the  pub- 
lication was  announced.  Do  get  it  if  you  can.  Both  the 
French  and  English  governments  will  regret  its  appearance. 
Two  more  volumes  are  yet  to  come.  Halleck's  work  on  Biter- 
national  Law  I  find  a  very  convenient  book  for  me— the  best 
book  of  its  size  on  the  subject  I  have  seen.  I  am  still  working 
along  in  Bayle,  not  writing  but  reading,  so  that  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  a  "full  man"  before  I  become  a  "ready  man,"  as 
Bacon  defines  it.  By  the  time  I  see  you  I  hope  to  report 
progress.  The  subject  is  not  tiresome;  bnt  I  am  so  imper- 
fectly qualified  for  it.  I  feel  like  Newton's  baby  with  the 
great  ocean  of  truth  before  him. 

Nothing  very  important  here.  The  Viceroy  has  promised 
to  encourage  ^e  Suez  Canal.  It  was  feared  he  would  not, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  the  French  government  gave  its  Con- 
8ul-0eneral  instructions  to  look  after  the  enterprise,  after  the 
new  Viceroy's  accession.  The  position  taken  is  that  it  is  an 
Egyptian  government  project  (not  French)  and  that  M.  De 
Lesseps  was  but  the  agent  of  the  Viceroy  in  inducing  the 
investment  of  millions  of  French  capital.  Therefore  the 
Emperor  feels  it  his  duty,  not  to  insist  on  the  canal's  con- 
tinning,  but  that  French  capitalists  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
loss  by  interruption  of  the  work.  Of  course  the  Viceroy  sees 
no  better  way  than  to  go  ahead  and  pay  the  3,500,000  pounds 
pledged  by  his  predecessor. 


A  STORY  OP  THAC 

His  Highness  has  just  exiled  four 
nncle  and  legal  snccrasor,  Mnstafa  Pi 
ting  his  assassination.  He  now  eats 
from  tlie  hands  of  his  wife.  He  is  mo: 
is  predicted  by  people  on  the  street  t 
not  allow  himself  to  fail.  I  shonld  im 
of  Mr.  Pacha. 

Mrs.  Boss  tells  me  a  stciy  of  Th 
dinner  party  of  the  widow  of  Sir  Wm. 
of  Braham,  the  singer,  and  rather  si 
whom  she  conrted  and  who  ate  her  d 
f  ered  Thackeray  some  patties  which  i 
of  those  o£Fered  to  grander  people  i 
table.  "Take  'em  away,"  says  he; 
patties.  I  want  some  of  those  ^onr  ] 
W.  Molesworth  is  said  to  have  been  d 

Everything  is  reckoned  by  decades, 
to  a  day  since  I  entered  the  Evenini 
service.  It  is  a  decade  and  six  weeks  i 
entered  yonr  littie  oflBee  near  Pine  8 
tearing  abont  like  a  she-tiger,  pushing 
and  demanding  the  maniucript  of  "T. 
The  manuscript  was  "lost"  too. 

Speaking  of  "lost"  did  I  write  yoo 
Arab  crying  nnder  my  window  not  lo: 
ye  good  natnred  people,  lost  a  black  < 
return  liie  same  shall  receive  2,000  pi 
better  to  receive  2,000  paras  than  t 
don't  belong  to  yon!" 

2,000  paras  is  eqnal  to  one  dollar  ai 
the  piaster  (worth  40  paras)  is  the 
other  man  would  have  offered  50  piast 
more  inviting.  It  is  a  cnrions  fact  th 
are  all  sightless  old  men.  No  sooner 
thing  than  he  sends  a  blind  man  to  fin 

With  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow, 
As 

P.S.  I  shonld  like  to  send  you  somi 
present.  Is  there  any  sort  of  thing  I 
like?    Say  what  and  yon  shall  have  it, 
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Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Potter,  irfao  bron^t  me  the  following 
note  from  Mr.  Cobden,  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  a  large 
commercial  honse  in  Manchester,  the  head  of  which  was  his 
brother,  then  a  member  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Potter  took  a 
lively  interest  in  our  straggle  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union ;  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Cobden,  at  whose  death 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  his  seat  la  Parliament;  and  he  founded 
the  Cobden  Clnb,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and  only  president 
tmtil  his  death.  When  he  visited  this  conntry  some  years  ago, 
he  was  given  a  public  dinner,  at  which  William  M.  Evarts 
presided,  in  recognition  of  the  friendly  inflnence  which  he  had 
exerted  in  our  behalf  among  his  fellow-conntrymen  dnring 
the  Civil  War. 


COBDEN  TO  THOMAS  POTTEB 

Mtohubst,  28  March,  1863. 
My  dear  Potter: 

When  at  PariH  yoa  will  of  coarse  call  on  Mr,  Dayton  and  Mr.  Bige- 
low.  Yoa  will  require  no  introdaction,  or  at  least  nothing  beyoad  the 
knowledge  of  the  coarse  yoa  have  been  taking  on  Americaa  affairs.  If 
yoa  shonld  be  too  modest  to  commoaicate  this  iaformation,  let  me  do 
90  for  yoa  in  a  line  or  two  which  may  be  handed  to  those  gentlemen 
when  yoD  call,  infonning  them  that  yon  as  Preodent  of  the  Union 
and  Emancipation  Socie^  of  Manchester  have  done  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  Korth  of  England  to  prodnce  that  reaction  in  pnblic 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  North  which  has  had  so  salntary  an  effect  on 
the  tone  of  oar  parliamentary  politiciana. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  yon  from  Paris. 

Believe  mo,  „  . ,_ 

'  Toars  veiy  tnuy 


BEWABD  TO  BIQELOW 

Washinqton,  March  31, 1863. 
My  dear  Bigelow: 

I  have  yonr  note  of  the  13th.    M.  Eeclns*  paper  has  not  yet 
come  to  hand.   I  have  had  leisnre  to  look  into  Dr.  Le  Febvre's 


"NOT  LESS  HATED,  BUT  M 

dream'  and  am  infinitely  pleased  with 
spirit  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  yonr  boc 
We  are  wearing  through  our  cont< 
cording  to  present  appearances.  It  i 
ourselves  laid  aside  and  buried  by  o 
Europe,  and  enjoy  most,  the  charita 
pronounced  over  our  remains.  All  t 
think  ve  shall  excite  an  agreeable  i 
nounce  in  the  ears  of  the  mourners 
that  ve  still  live. 

Faithfully  your 


JOHN  BSraHT  TO  Bit 

El 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow, 

Owing  to  my  absence  from  London  : 
book  on  America.  Many  thanks  to  yi 
with  much  interest— &  I  hope  it  ma; 
to  the  French  about  your  Country,  ae 
them  to  be  even  more  ignorant  than  '. 

The  Trades*  tjmonist  Meeting  wae 
have  seen  no  meeting  on  the  America] : 
able.  I  endeavored  to  point  ont  the  p: 
struggle,  &  the  interest  which  workmi 
it.  The  speeches  of  the  workmen  wc 
and  I  think  the  effect  of  the  meeting 
class  in  this  country  must  be  consider : 

I  am  interested  by  your  remarks 
think  he  treats  Cobden  &  me  very  p  i 
compliments,  whilst  he  judges  very  a ! 
we  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  I : 

You  will  have  heard  that  our  &' 

building  in  Liverpool  for  the  Southe: 

tb^  are  manifesting  some  activity  ix 

building  for  the  same  respectable  con ' 

'  LabonlATe's  "Paris  ea  Am&riqo^"  of  iriii : 
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earnest— but  I  never  tmst  them  in  anytiimg— there  is  much 
more  of  baseness  than  of  magnanimity  in  the  policy  of  onr 
mling  class.  Bat  I  hear  that  Mr.'  Adams  observes  a  sensible 
change  in  the  tone  and  conduct  of  onr  foreign  office  towards 
his  Oovt  &  I  hope  this  is  true  &  that  the  change  is  sincere.  I 
am  stire  that  if  the  nevs  from  the  States  become  more  and 
more  favorable  to  yonr  Govt.— then  onr  Govt  will  become 
more  and  more  civil  to  yonrs.  There  will  be  plenty  of  dirt 
for  onr  people  (onr  Govt.)  to  eat  if  you  should  succeed  in 
restoring  the  Union,  and  I  shall  not  make  a  wry  face  if  they 
have  to  eat  it 

Seeing  what  you  can  do  in  ships  and  men  and  funds,  you 
will  be  much  more  thought  of  in  this  country  hereafter — not 
more  loved  or  less  hated,  but  perhaps  more  feared. 

I  am  looking  with  great  anxiety  for  further  news.  If  the 
great  river  were  cleared— then  yon  could  turn  your  attention 
more  to  Tennessee,  &  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  &  Mobile— & 
we  might  see  some  daylight  in  the  future. 

I  am  at  home  for  the  Easter  recess.  Farlt  meets  again 
next  Monday— but  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be  there  for  another  week 
or  more. 

Believe  me  always 

Very  sincerely  yonra 


The  book  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bright  in  the  folloiring  note 

had  been  prepared  for  the  special  purpose  of  placing  before 
the  governing  classes  in  Europe  a  compendious  statement  of 
the  wealth,  productive  power,  and  other  resources,  developed 
and  undeveloped,  of  the  United  States  in  such  aspects  as  to 
make  conspicuous  the  contrast  in  all  these  particulars  between 
the  free  and  the  slaveholding  States.  No  one  could  read  this 
statement  and  doubt  for  an  instant  the  friendship  of  which 
section  of  the  country  was  of  most  importance  to  Europe. 
Copies  of  this  book  were  sent  to  all  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
to  most  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  and  the 
important  members  of  the  French  Administration. 
The  book  was  favorably  received,  and  within  eight  months 
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that  tlie  war  ihonld  end,  tmtil  the  ne^ro  ia  more  finnlj  ae- 
cored  in  hia  freedom.    I  look  however  irifli  mndi  anxKfy  for 
farther  newa. 
Believe  me  ahraya,  YoniB  dncerfy 


In  the  winter  of  1862-63  the  banking  house  of  Erianger  ft 
Co.,  Paris,  in  concert  with  a  conple  of  prominent  banking 
honaes  in  London,  brong^t  ont  what  was  known  as  &e  cotton 
loan  of  $15,000,000  for  the  Confederate  Statea.  It  wbs  a  loan 
anbacribed  for  pretty  exclnsively  in  England.  Two  years 
later  it  transpired  that  the  name  of  William  Ewart  Gladsfame, 
thongh  a  member  of  the  Qneen  'a  Cabinet,  was  enrolled  among 
tbe  Bnbecribers  to  this  loan  for  $10,000.  The  loan  failed  to 
receive  the  popular  anpport  in  England  which  its  bankers 
anticipated.  The  means  employed  by  them,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Confederate  commissioner  Mason,  to  snstun 
its  maiket  price  are  disclosed  in  the  following  contract  and  in 
letters  of  tiie  commismoner.  The  reader  may  expect  to  hear 
again  of  this  loan  when,  after  the  close  of  onr  Civil  War,  it 
shall  be^  to  give  np  its  secreta. 


AOBEEKENT  OP  ICASON  ATO)  SRL&NGEB  TO  BDIX  THK  HABKET 
FOB  THE  OONTBDEBATE  JjOAJH 

Article!  of  Agreement  entered  into  thU  Beventli  day  of  April  in  the 
3rear  of  onr  Lord  one  thoruand  eight  handred  and  aixfy-three  between 
the  Hon.  J.  H.  Muon,  speci&I  Coninii»oner  of  the  Goremmeat  of 
the  Confederate  Statee  of  America  to  England  acting  with  the  adriee 
of  Uie  financial  agent  of  the  Confederate  Qovemment  in  Ei^land,  of 
the  first  part,  Meanv.  Emile  Erlanger  ft  Co.,  banken,  Paris,  of  the 
second  part, 

Whereaa,  Meaan,  Emile  Erlanger  ft  Co.  have  contracted  with  the  said 
Government  to  {asne  in  Europe  a  loan  of  three  million  ponnds  ster- 
ling, nominal  amount,  and  whereas  the  said  loan  was  fnlly  sabscribed 
for  and  iaroed  to  the  public,  and  a  deposit  of  fifteen  per  cent  has  been 
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paid  apoD  it  by  the  allotters,  and  whereas, 
parties  have  set  themselves  to  depress  the 
Gulatiog  rumors,  by  selling  Urge  amonnts  i 
other  machinations  in  order  to  alarm  the 
drive  them  to  abandon  the  loan  and  wherea 
aoccessful  in  depreciating  the  price  to  a  dif 
injure  the  estimation  of  the  loan  in  public 
may  have  a  diaastrans  effect  on  the  interest 
bond-holders, 

Therefore  in  order  to  meet  these  attempt 
the  stock-holders  and  in  the  interest  of  t 
hereby  agreed- 
Thai  Messrs.  Emile  Erianger  &  Co.  shall 
to  buy  for  account  of  the  Confederate  Gov 
to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  pounds  sterlinj 
smaller  amount  as  may  appear  HofBcient  t 
said  bonds  to  the  position  they  oi^ht  to  hi 
the  credit  of  the  government  as  in  view  ol 
holders. 

Due  notice  of  the  amount  so  acquired  ti 
notified  to  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Mason  and  to  the 
federate  Oovemment,  but  it  shall  be  in  t)i 
Erianger  &  Co,  to  resell  to  the  public  the  ai 
of  the  amount  so  acquired,  at  a  price  not  loi 
say  90  per  cent,  subject  however  to  the  con: 
Mason,  and  any  profits  on  these  transactioti 
of  the  Confederate  Government.  Should 
quire  that  the  bonds  be  resold  at  a  price 
resale  shall  be  effected  only  under  tiie  Be. 
Mason. 

The  operations  herein  referred  to  will 
Emile  Erianger  &  Co.  free  of  all  commiasioi 
actual  brokerage  paid)  to  the  Government. 
LoNiWK,  7  April,  1863. 

(Signed)        J.  M.  I 

Spi 

(Signed)        Ehiu; 

Witness  to  the  signatures, 

(SUCned)      J.  W.  SCHBOEDEB. 
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Anm.9A,iaa, 

Ta  Hj  !<».  »  of  JOlk  KbA  Blltek  I  pn  tk  kMa>7  of  tke  Om- 
f«Sen«e  Ion  ap  to  ttat  date.  «ha  it  «Hd  vitk  apptctf  IIimiilm  at 
tnm  IH  to  2  per  eeat  imiwIbm  and  vitk  cvor  prapeeL  m  1  vas 

k«C  BOC  to  taO  bdmr  par. 

f)alweqaartl7  kovever  sad  aiAia  a  bv  dsyi  afteiwa«k.  it  flneto- 
st«d  f r««  d*7  to  Amj  witk  a  dtptfiag  *— *■*»— j  until  in  a  hb^  dar 
H  feO  froB  tUtl^^et  emt,  ekwiac  on  that  di^  at  4  to  4^^  duwaa^ 
Tbe  EMter  ItolidaTs  dwa  iBtcrraied.  aha  the  enlange  vaa  doaed 
for  ooe  or  two  d^a.  At  this  tiae  the  Eriaaccn  vith  thtsr  adnww  in 
Londoa  cibm  to  ne  aad  repreamted  that  it  na  tcit  aaBiiiait  that 
a««nt«  of  tbe  Federal  Coiqutat  here  aad  thoae  eawaeeled  with 
them  bjr  wfmpa&j  and  iBtereat.  we  —Hag  e^nsted  aMneaoita 
eorertlj  to  diaeredit  the  loan,  I7  lazp  imiihaw  at  low  latca,  and 
■oneeedinff  to  mne  extent  had  ^am  iarited  the  fiaiaalJuu  of  a  "ioar" 
partj*,  wboae  operatkoa,  if  imthwked  bf  an  ^Aibitian  at  eonfidenee 
«tron|d7'  di^U7«d,  ad^t  sod  profaaMif  waold  hriag  down  &e  itoek 
befMC  Mttlraient  daj  (tiiQt  April)  to  mdi  low  ntea,  ai  would  alarm 
holden,  and  aiight  in  the  end  lead  a  large  portion  of  thoa  to  abandon 
tbeir  Riboeriptiona  hjr  a  forfettore  of  the  imtafanentB  (15  per  eait)  w>' 
far  paid,  li^  mid  that  thej  with  their  friendi,  witii  a  riew  to  mi- 
taio  the  raaifcet,  bad  pnrehaaed  aa  far  aa  they  eoold  go ;  but  tmleai  a 
strong  and  determined  power  waa  interpoaed  the^  eoold  not  be  r«- 
qKMunble  for  the  panic  that  nd^  ariK,  and  they  adrieed  diat  I  dioold 
give  them  aathori^  to  purehaae  on  Ooremment  aeeoaiit,  if  neeenary, 
to  tbe  extent  of  one  minicm  (iteriing)  at  mch  timea  aa  mi^tt  appear 
jodicioiu,  and  until  par  wae  obtained.  I  represented  the  eooditim  of 
thing*  to  Mr.  Blidell  and  aeked  hia  eomuel  in  the  matter.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  if  neeemrj  to  prevent  aaeh  serioiu  ecmaeqneDeeB  as 
might  ensoe  to  the  Ooremment  credit,  the  proposed  interposition 
nhould  be  made.  I  further  requested  Mr.  Spenee  (who  was  kept  fall;- 
ffognizant  of  the  condition  of  things)  to  cimfer  with  the  depoataries 
(Trenholm  k  Co.)  at  Liverpool  as  to  the  projected  measore,  and  to 
come  up  to  London.  He  did  so;  and  under  these  joint  eonnsels  indod- 
Ing  Erlsnger  4  Co.,  it  was  determined  if  the  matket  opened  after 
the  Easter  recess  under  the  same  depression,  that  the  Ooroiunent 
■hoold  bay  tbroogh  Erianger  tc  Co.,  bnt  of  oonrw  withont  disdonng 
tbe  real  party  in  tbe  marfcet,  in  the  manner  indicated.   Z  enclose  here- 
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with  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Agreemmt  e  I 
&  Co.  to  effect  this  end,  dated  od  the  7th  it  I 
8th)  was  the  first  business  day  after  the  h 
under  great  depression,  and  with  declining    i 
of  the  day  parchases  were  made  for  oar  ac 
2^  discount  to  the  amount  of  100,000  ponn   i 
bringing  the  rates  at  the  close  of  the  day  to    I 
discount).    The  following  day  (yesterday) 
the  stock  exchange)  the  "bears"  again  mad 
so  decided  a  front,  that  at  the  close  of  the  da 
cent  premium,  and  it  was  said  by  our  bankei 
morning)  that  there  were  strange  manifesta  < 
in  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  cover  themsel  i 
at  rates  ranging  from  V^  to  ^  premiimL    "^  ! 
chased  under  the  arrangement  is  reputed  at 
our  bankers  believe  that  our  work  is  substa 
stock  will  now  gradually  rise  to  a  healthy  c  i 
Of  course  no  purchase  will  be  made  abov< 
yesterday  were  chiefly  at  par.    All  this  tl 
confidence  and  silence.    Should  the  mailet   . 
sales  will  be  made  (never  under  par)  until    ' 
have  bought  shall  be  again  placed.    At  worst 
sary  to  purchase  to  the  extent  proposed  (of 
only  be,  to  reduce  the  loan  by  that  amount. 

It  is  believed  that  after  the  adjustments  < 
and  the  payment  of  the  next  instalment  of  I 
May,  matters  will  become  sufficiently  perma  i 
with  further  purchases,  but  to  enable  us  gra< 

I  hope  yoa  will  see  the  necessity  which  cai  1 
responsibility,  and  that  what  I  have  done  ^ 
the  Government.  I  confess  I  was  at  firs 
averse  to  it,  and  ao  expressed  myself  to  Mr.  I 
I  am  better  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done 


The  market  dosed  yesterday  firm  at  tn 
mium,  an  improvement  on  the  day  before, 
large  dealings  but  only  30,000  pounds  pnrcl 
count,  and  for  the  most  part  at  par. 


The  market  closed  today  itill  npward,  the 
premium. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be 


.jMK.:ia .  jnt  iHX. 


-jTiMr  ^KMiK-ac.   =:  ana 


-1  '-.-Hmr    '    r-^KP  v^-f.  :..  ana*  ^e-!i9 
-■-4  .^i.iv  *'.)ttr..E  ii"ier  wivacBOi^ 


u-coD  on  ic^'jdanmtiua 
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pensable  to  prevent  the  stock  again  lapsing  to  a  disconnt.  Mr,  Spence 
again  reports  that  on  the  25th  the  account  between  bnyers  and  sellers 
was  fully  adjusted,  and  onder  eircamHtances  leading  to  the  belief  that 
the  bears  were  suflSciently  punished  to  make  them  caations  of  future 
like  attacks. 

Mr.  Spence,  under  whose  advice  and  guidance  I  acted  in  this  matter, 
remained  in  London  during  the  operation,  and  was  each  day  in  the 
city,  during  busineBS  hours,  attending  to  it  in  person.  Both  he  and 
the  bankers  entertain  strong  hope,  as  the  great  maaa  of  the  stock  is 
now  in  certain  hands,  that  it  will  sustain  itself  on  a  level  at  least  at 
Par,  or  free  from  fluctuations  caused  by  its  adversaries,  and  that  it 
will  have  the  benefit  of  an  upward  tendency  by  accounts  favorable  to 
the  success  of  the  Confederate  arms,  aa  they  successively  reach  here. 

I  shall  not  close  this  despatch  for  some  days,  and  will  have  it  in  my 
power  to  note  what  effect  may  have  been  produced  by  the  great  and 
gratifying  intelligence  received  yesterday  of  the  signal  repulse  of  the 
ironclads  at  Charleston,  the  abandonment  of  the  attack  on  Vicksbui^, 
and  the  dangerous  position  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  Washington,  N.  C. 

The  veiy  large  purchases  that  were  required  to  sustain  the  stock 
afford  the  best  evidence  that  without  them  it  would  have  fallen  bo 
far  below  par,  as  to  have  brought  it  into  great  discredit,  very  possibly 
producing  a  panic  so  great,  as  to  induce  holders  even  to  abandon  the 
instalment  paid,  of  fifteen  per  cent,  rather  than  incur  risk  of  greater 
loss :  and  the  more  I  have  thought  on  the  subject  the  better  I  am  satis- 
fied of  the  correctness  of  our  judgment  in  going  to  the  market  to  sus- 
tain it.  The  next  instalment  is  due  on  the  1st  of  May,  which  when 
paid,  will  amount  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  After  that,  both  the  bankers 
and  Mr.  Spence  are  sanguine,  that  under  favorable  accounts  from  the 
South,  the  stock  will  so  rapidly  improve  as  to  enable  them,  gradually, 
to  replace  what  was  bought  in,  by  sales,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
market  would  bear. 

It  is  difficult  satisfactorily  to  detemuDe  why  the  stock  fell  bo  rap- 
idly to  four  or  five  per  cent  discount,  after  having  for  the  first  few 
days  stood  at  a  premium  equal  to  the  same  amount,  and  under  the 
apparent  avidity  to  obtain  it,  which  prompted  the  overflowing  sub- 
scription of  nearly  sixteen  millions. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  stock-market  or  its  ten- 
dencies to  solve  the  question.  My  advisers  ascribe  it  to  the  determined 
effort  of  Federal  agencies  here  to  throw  the  Loan  into  discredit ;  and 
Mr.  Spence  thinks  amongst  other  causes,  that  it  was  placed  too  high 
(at  90}  npon  the  market.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  was  satisfied  that  any 
risk  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  the  Loan  from  falling  through,  and 
acted  accordingly.  Should  we  be  unable  to  resell,  it  will,  of  course, 
much  disturb  all  arrangements  that  have  been  made,  based  npon  the 
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estimated  receipts  from  the  Loan.  I  believe,  however,  that  no  loss  will 
be  sustained  because  of  our  porchaaea ;  and  have  even  a  confident  hope 
that  it  will  turn  out  a  money-making  operation.  At  worst,  should  we 
be  obliged  to  hold  the  stock,  there  ia  little  doubt  it  can  be  used  to  meet 
existing  engagements  of  the  Government  here. 

H^2ad. 
I  enolose  an  aoeonnt  that  may  interest  70a,  showing  the  porchaaes 
made  from  day  to  day  on  Government  account,  with  the  prices  affixed.^ 
The  sales  at  Uie  close  of  the  account  show  only  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds  (£26,000),  It  is  thought  now,  however,  that  the  market  will 
daily  grow  stronger,  and  admit  of  sales  more  freely.  On  the  day 
before  yesterday  (the  30th  of  April)  twenty  thousand  pounds  addi- 
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1,000" 
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100,000  "  W    " 

110,000" 
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« 
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K 

" 
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17,000  " 

?!i 
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April  9.-    6,000  "  par. 

f'SSSll 

1% 

6,000  "     M  Pm. 

3,000  " 
17,000  " 
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MS 
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April  10.-    6,000  «   US    « 

10,000" 

US 

" 

26,000 

April  U.- 

- 19,500  " 

1^ 

" 

26,000" 

1!S 

April  13.- 

-  16,000" 

US 

E.  1 0.  E. 
LoNKOT,  28  April,  1863." 

"LES  £tATS-UNIS  D'AMfeEIC 

tional  were  Bold  at  one  and  five  eighths  pei   i 
was  dies  rum  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  a  holidi  ' 
No  intelligence  yet  of  Mr.  McBae.' 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  re^ectfully, 

Toorol  1 


HOTLET  TO  BIOEIX  i 

Vr: 
My  dear  Bigdow, 

I  hope  yon  don't  think  me  very  negli  ' 
until  now  my  answer  to  yonr  kind  i 
April  1,  as  well  as  my  thanks  for  yonr  i 
"Les  Stats-Unis  d'Ameriqne  en  186f 
safely  a  day  or  two  later.  I  congratnl  i 
BO  excellent  a  work,  so  thorough,  ezhan 
presentment  of  the  greatest  cause  for 
fonght  If  men  would  not  fight  twent; 
vation  of  snch  a  comttry  &  snch  nol 
possess  &  as  yon  have  so  well  massed  & 
Europe,  they  are  only  fit  to  be  the  hnml  I 
Kaisers  ft  oligarchs. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  yon  are  still  st 
the  pnbUo  opinion  of  Europe  in  regar : 

'  Another  of  the  Confederate  eommiBBioiieTB  in 
*  In  the  foregoing  letter  we  have  another  of  Ur. 
pretty  eosti;  one,  too,  of  "enlighteninK  public  opi  i 
mg  this  $6,000,000  wasted  in  "rig^^  the  Bnglig 
000  more,  wasted  npon  ships  which  were  never  d« 
from  the  $15,000,000  cotton  loan  b;  the  Confed 
epeak  vei;  highly  for  the  morals  or  ue  flnanderin : 
in  Gnrope.  Neither  does  the  fraud,  so  deliberate 
Mr.  Uason  and  his  colleagnes,  appear  any  more  ve 
designed  to  mislead  and  defraud  their  special  frit 
alone  were  atapid  enough  to  boy  their  secnritiefi. 
It  would  he  surprising  if  the  people  of  this 
just  wicked  enough  to  ask  the  first  person  they  th 
all  the  gentlemen  shown  here  to  have  been  concern 
with  Confederate  funds  had  as  many  of  those  but 
when  they  stopped  "sustaining"  as  they  had  wht 
low's  France  and  the  Confederate  Navy,  Harper  & 
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or  any  thing  of  that  sort  for  nearly  a  year.  I  would  as  soon 
have  rattlesnakes  in  my  honse.  But  I  mark  the  trace  of  them 
through  the  German  joumalSf  &  I  see  that  all  the  information, 
meagre  as  it  is,  in  regard  to  us,  is  derived  from  the  same 
political  source.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  so  to  misrepresent 
current  history,  by  the  scientific  garbling,  suppression  &  in- 
vention of  facts,  as  has  been  done  so  successfully  in  our  case 
by  our  le^on  of  enemies.    Tant  pis  pour  eux. 

I  think  you  have  presented  the  %  clause  very  lucidly  &  in- 
geniously. I  am  not  sure  however  that  I  am  inclined  to  attadi 
all  the  weight  to  it  that  yon  do.  Slavery  itself,  the  concen- 
tration of  much  power  &  property  in  few  hands,  &  the  degra- 
dation of  labour  throughout  a  great  section  of  country,  would 
have  of  itself  created  the  Privilege  which  it  is  the  business  of 
this  generation  of  Americans  to  destroy,  even  without  the 
technical  &  artificial  advantage  acquired  by  that  unlnc^ 
clause  of  the  constitution.  Still  the  evil  was  accelerated  & 
aggravated  thereby  no  doubt. 

^  reg'd  to  war  with  EngI'd  I  partake  of  your  fears  in  a 
lesser  degree— but  I  deprecate  such  a  war  much  more.  It 
wd.  be  very  green  in  us  to  accept  that  war  now.  !^fo  doubt 
there  is  a  party  in  Engld.  desirous  of  getting  up  that  war- 
partly  from  political  hatred  &  partly  from  the  sordid  motives 
which  are  so  shamelessly  manifested  to  the  world.  But  there 
are  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  in  Engd.  who  are  opposed  to  the 
war— &  we  should  be  taming  our  backs  on  our  friends  &  giv- 
ing all  our  enemies— the  slaveholders,  most  of  all,— cause  to 
jump  for  joy,  if  we  shd  blunder  into  a  war  with  any  body  so 
long  as  we  can  keep  out  of  it.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the 
English  privateering  business  is  a  casus  belli,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  infamous  Weetera  desunt.] 

In  penning  the  foregoing  lines  about  the  three-fifths  clauae 
of  the  Constitution  Mr.  Motley  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  slave  interest,  which,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  had  'been  steadily  intrenching  itself,  was  never 
BO  powerful,  so  arrogant  and  so  despotic  as  under  the  Ad- 
ministration which  preceded  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency.  Contemporaneous,  however,  with  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  were  the  revelations  of  the  census  of  1860,  by 
which  the  slave-owners  learned  that  the  political  power  of 


ii^  ^nvrtj?  B>d  «ruiMd  ^b  Potmmac  wai  dvL  a.  apiK  'if  :&v 

^tJtec  tae  &«e  Stxtiea  «a«  Ai»iiif»»«i  i^  iin^fBriij  n. 
\i^  III  I  mill  aad  im  aoHXro]  erf  &r  tk'K^s^HBC.  7^  naa* 
t:^a  ha^f  a  cauarr.  wt^  ^m  aad  <tf  '±c  :&n»-±f!Bs  c^OBb. 
«^T«TT  tad  bee*  steaCiT  ovwiac  itr^^cr  ^li  iaal-T  aa- 
V.-.'«iaBl  of  SBT  Li1t1uiw  of  it  as  etas'  a  i«cia£  «r  piiSsJiai' 
hziXlTTUm.  Am  maam  ma  &e  pnltaeal  pa«cr  «f  ^»  emmissy. 
L'fwtrv^,  -prnmeA  to  tJie  free  SbOee  ve  «cr  trnki  &dt_^ 
ivn^ii  ffji'A  not  and  wovM  aot  Bre  i  '  " 
OtU  'iVar  wiiidi  fol^o-wei  vas  a  pirilertij 
»^/^:z*i  a  f<n«ijni  bodj  vlxick  vaa  full  ila|  ia  aar  giau^  cf 
popolar  soTCfncntT  aad  to  rid  Hat  ti>4c^  «f  a  ' 
eianaal  baaed  «■  prapertr  ia  slavea  viock  i 
a  majontr  of  Uie  pn^^  or  Slafaa  aad  -aaa  ancriy  li  iiiw 
ci^ab^  wixli  popular  auwju^aly.  Ue  ili  |,i  ailitlna  of  1>A^ 
and  ifae  inlmmaintj  of  riavisT'  aoaf  kait.  Buiii  ■■!■  j  aad  ac^ 
arsTated  tbe  eonffiet  wlddi  followed,  hat  the  tiBF  dnaea  3iw- 

th.«  Sooth  shows  Tec7  deartr  fliai  h  was  tfe  !■! ii  of  tfe 

tlree-fiftfas  clanse  to  insare  it  the  a»tnil  ol  ^m  HI ^w 

that  made  a  fratriesdal  war  the  odIt  ag^gr  thraa^  wUcJk 
oTir  Cuaatitotion  eoold  be  pargad  ail  ila  oae,  if  mA  its  oai^. 
imdemoeratie  prorisioa. 


27ApriL1863L 
Dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 

•Mr.  Cobden  writes  me— "I  shall  be  in  Havre  toroorrow  and 
will  bring  tiie  speech  with  me.  Will  yon  be  so  good  as  to 
write  and  inform  Mr.  Bigelow  that  he  may  take  the  neeeeaary 
steps  for  reprinting  it  I  will  soften  the  aDnsicn  to  Hr. 
Seward-" 

Trusting  that  yon  have  arrived  safe  in  Paris  to  find  yxsar 
childr«i  all  wdl,  I  ranain  with  kindest  remcmbraoces  to  ICra. 
Bigelow, 

Always  most  tmly  yonrs 


A  DOUBTING  THO 

The  state  of  matters  at  Charleston  i 
that  the  end  is  not  yet.  In  tmth  the  c 
justice  to  the  negro  becomes  an  absolut 


w.  h.  bu8sell  to  biqi 

18  Sdhnsb  Pl 

Jfy  dear  Bigelow: 

Yon  will  be  Bnrprised  to  hear  that  1 1 
another  visit  to  the  States,  but  you  wi] 
hear  that  I  have  declined  doing  so  ji 
mnch  more  likely  to  see  yon  in  Paris  v 
month  or  so,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  ta! 
wing  and  improving  his  mind  and  his  d 
light  wines  &  dinners.  I  don't  know 
but  if  they  are  of  the  same  tenor  as  i 
from  them  very  small  consolation  in  t 
have  all  along  maintained  that  accordii 
ciplea  which  enanre  success  in  war  the  '. 
to  establish  its  garrisons  in  military  o 
tegic  political  points  in.  the  Souther 
however  the  North  must  act  with  all  th 
neity**  of  a  military  force  and  mast  ] 
direct  armies,  soldiers  willing  to  fight  t 
lation  prepared  to  pay  la  blood  and  m 
That  the  South  will  ever  again  become  s 
consisting  of  the  Middle  and  New  Englai: 
belief  or  comprehension,  though  I  am  m: 
in  the  results  of  physical  force.  The  aii 
by  the  Sonthemers  is  a  test  of  their  n 
efficient  machine  in  arousing  sympatb; 
pie  so  valiant  and  so  enduring.  I  ai: 
Polish  uprising  has  called  off  the  surpli  i 
the  Emperor  would  have  found  it  qui : 
the  feeling  in  favor  of  intervention.  ' 
ment  does  not  receive  any  thanks  foi 
zeal  in  that  direction.    I  never  appro' 
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proceedings,  bnt  I  am  satisfied  the  goTenunent  was  not  to 
blame  as  has  been  stated  so  generally  in  America.  Our  For- 
eign ^Ejnlistment  Act  reqnires  revision  and  was  meant  for  slow 
coach  times.  Steam,  cnpidity  and  commercial  genius  if  there 
be  snch  a  thing  abont  commerce  at  all,  are  too  much  for  it 
nowadays.  By  this  time  yon  mnst  be  quite  gallicized  and  Mrs. 
Bigelow  will  have  quite  forgotten  Baltimore  and  its  lovely 
soft  crabs  &  hard  monuments.  I  hope  she  and  all  the  children 
are  as  wdl  as  we  wish  them.  .  .  . 

Ever  with  kind  regards 


WEEa>  TO  BIOELOW 

AiAAmr,  April  16,  1863. 

Thanks,  dear  Bigelow,  for  yonr  letter  and  preface.  I  shall 
read  the  latter  this  evening,  bnt  while  in  the  vein  will  answer 
the  former  briefly. 

We  are  indeed  drifting  towards  the  iron  bomid  coast  of 
England.  I  too  for  some  time  have  seen  that  we  shall  inevi- 
tably clash  with  that  power.  We  cannot  stand  any  more 
Alabatnas. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  and  Mr.  Forbes  have  gone  (privately)  to 
England  to  purchase  private  ships.  Mr.  Dvarts  goes  on 
Saturday  to  confer  with  Mr.  Adams  upon  legal  questions  and 
to  associate  with  English  lawyers. 

We  are  doing  badly  enough  here.  Neither  Vicksburg  nor 
Charleston  is.  or  can  be  taken.  Indeed  our  army  at  each  of 
these  points  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy  1 

In  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  term  of  service  of  200,000 
troops  expires. 

If  we  were  lost  before,  I  greatly  fear  that  the  Proclamation 
has  "done  for  us.'*  I  dislike  to  say  this,  even  to  yon,  bnt  I 
cannot  help  it.  In  the  very  strongest  and  broadest  sense  of 
language,  I  assure  yon  that  it  has  strengthened  the  Soatb  and 
weakened  the  North. 


ANOTHKS  DOUBTINI 

I  believe  I  intiinated,  in  my  last, 
like  zeal  of  the  free  colored  men.  Ti 
of  doubt  Governor  Andrews  is  no 
ment  in  Massachnsetts.  We  are  sent 
this  state. 

Tbe  disloyalty  of  Democrats  and  i 
Union  men,  saved  Connecticut. 

I  have  done  with  Greeley.  He  is 
There  is  matiny  in  the  "Tribime  B 
sible  that  his  own  hounds  will  turn  n 

Opdyke,  Wetmore,  Charley  Gould 
Van  Bnren  and  "Jim"  Brady  are  ■ 
and  BO  long  as  they  make  the  war  i 
consideration,  success  to  theuL 

I  shall  not  probably  get  into  editor 
.  if  I  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  younge 

.  .  .  How  I  wish  yon  were  here. 


[P.S.]  Gen.  Bowen  is  doing  well  a 


8LIDELL  TO  BENJi 


Sir: 


On  the  22d  ultimo  I  had  a  long  intervie 
expecting  that  he  would  hare  received  : 
Mereier  on  the  subject  of  the  proposition  i 
letter  of  9th  January.  Although  a  letter 
Mereier  dated  5th  Febroary,  no  mention 
sabject,  not  even  an  acknowledgment  of  tl 
the  9th  January. 

This  was  the  more  extraordinary  as  M 
formed  from  Londou  that  M.  Mereier  int 
to  Mr.  Seward  on  the  3rd  Feb. 

I  apofce  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhnys  of  the 
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iomjNo.  3;'  Iwmidthit  it  wiscne  on  vUd  he  wis  not  nflManrilr 
«aDed  to  act,  thtf  it  bdo^ed  ntter  to  the  aCniater  of  Harine,  tfaat  it 
WM  better  that  he  dioold  know  ootfainc  of  it,  that  he  waa  quite  wiQ- 
ing  to  doae  hia  ejrea  nntil  tnae  dinet  appeal  waa  mde  to  him. 

The  Miniater  waa  extieaiely  endial,  aud  that  he  would  ahrajs  be 
iMppj  to  aee  me  aheueier  I  dtaiiul  it,  bat  that  onkaa  aontethin^  ^le- 
eial  oeeamd,  it  would  be  better  that  I  if*™M  eonuBmiieate  tfarou^ 
the  friend  of  whom  I  had  ^wken  in  preriona  deiytAea, 

He  aAed  me  to  aend  him  through  that  fffctw^Mit  aaj  information  (v 
aofficatian  that  I  migM  dcaise  to  nakt  T%ia  ia  a  -nrj  cooTmicait  and 
agreeaUe  anangeraont,  diapenaing  witii  tkt  ddaja  and  fbnnalitics 
attending  penmal  interriewa  with  the  Miniater. 

On  the  following  daj  I  called  by  appointiiient  on  M.  Botiher  with 
K.  Tonu,  depnty  frmn  Nante^  of  whom  I  qrake  in  mj  No.  25.  The 
ezpreai  object  of  the  i^imintment  wsa  to  nuivti  from  him  a  distinet 
aanuanee  that  if  we  wne  to  bofld  diipa  of  war  in  Frstch  porta  we 
ihoold  be  pennitted  to  arm  and  equip  them  and  proceed  to  aea.  This 
aaniranee  waa  girai  him,  and  ao  aooD  aatheaneeeaaof  Erisnger'sloan* 
ii  eataUiahed,  I  shall  write  to  Mean.  Hamr  and  BoUoek,  reeonmend- 
ing  them  to  eome  here  for  the  pazpoae  of  ■iii>itiiiiiim  iHtether  they 
ean  make  ntiifaetorj  coutiacta. 

The  partner  <tf  a  large  Banking  hooae  at  Yienoa  reeently  eaDed  tn 
aee  me,  be  aaja  that  die  Anatiian  Gomnment  baa  aome  vtsey  raperitw 
war  iteaniera  which  ean  be  boo^t  tboroa^dj  aimed  and  ready  for 
lea,  with  the  ezeeptkm  of  the  erewa.  I  diaU  adriae  H.  Mmarj  to  lo(A 
at  them. 

Seward 'a  letter  to  Dayton  rejecting  the  propcntioD  for  a  etrnfacnee 
waa  pobtiahed  two  or  three  daya  Bince,  ita  tme  ia  considered  -nry 
exeepticRiable  and  hia  boasting  smi'iliiniii  are  oniTersally  received 
with  ridicule  and  contempL  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  im- 
preanon  it  had  produced  on  the  Emperor,  bnt  I  remain  nnehaoged  in 
mj  opinion,  that  he  will  not  long  allow  oor  qoeaticsi  to  rest  where  it  is. 

Id  117  oonTOsation  with  M.  Dronyn  de  Lhoys,  I  mentioned  the  loan 
of  Erlanger  ft  Co.  and  inrcied  his  good  offices  in  canying  it  ont,  say^- 

*  This  is  donbtlesi  a  nCemee  to  the  eoiiBpiiaej  alrady  inenlMtisg  few  the 
ecmttraeMoa  of  some  vesMb  of  war  in  the  ahip^r^  of  Fnnee  for  the  Cod- 
fedent«  8t&tea  under  the  Huper vision  of  Captain  BnUoek,  of  wfakh  foil  details 
will  be  given  pieaently. 

*  The  loan  ben  refierred  to  ms  tar  ^15,000,000  and  was  broo^t  ont  in  Lon- 
don under  ttie  anqiiees  of  Erianger  A  Co.  Of  tliis  loan  and  its  gnbseifticrB  in 
Englnnd  the  reader  will  be  pennitted  to  team  more  a  few  jean  later.  Mean- 
time he  ma;  profitably  Rmsolt  a  pamphlet  privately  printed  by  ^  present 
writer  in  1006,  mtitled  "LeKt  We  Fo^:  ^aditan^  Mt^ey,  and  the  Con- 
federate Loaa  of  1803." 


THE  CONPEDBBATE  NAV 

icg  that  these  gentlemen  conaidered  it  ici 
advertised  in  the  Paris  papers,  bat  that  t 
be  made  without  the  assent  of  the  Qovei 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  loan  but  thoug : 
to  the  advertisement :  That  the  object  cou 
by  the  circular,  etc.,  while  advertisemenl  i 
comment  and  probably  be  made  the  ssb; 
Federal  Minister. 

The  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Financi 
tained,  subject  however  to  the  approbation 
Affairs.  Erlanger  &  Co.  then  brought  the  i 
who  very  promptly  directed  his  secretary  t: 
ter  requesting  him  to  grant  an  aadience  tc 
matter  in  which  he  felt  great  interest. 

The  reanlt  of  the  audience  was  the  wit 
Lhuys  of  his  objections,  and  the  loan  will 
vertised  here  and  in  Losdoo.  I  mention  tl: 
evidence  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  Emii 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  respeci: 
Your  most  ol 


eUDZLL  TO  BENJAI 


Sir: 

My  last  was  of  the  11th  instant  We  are 
Mr.  McBae,  and  if  he  does  not  soon  make 
be  good  reason  to  believe  that  something  se 
I  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  ms. 
based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  vacancy  ii 
now  in  Europe  to  supply  his  place.  Of 
reach  here,  the  appointment  could  have  m 
very  fit  persons  whom  I  could  name,  bat  the 
way  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the ' 
a  native  of  Virginia,  for  several  years  the  p 
Republic  at  New  York,  and  who  was  obligi 
the  United  States  to  escape  arrest  and  imf 
M.  Buchanan  of  Maryland,  Ex-minister  at 
sons  in  our  army ;  both  are  well  known  to  r 

As  I  said  in  a  previous  despatch,  the  abse 
prolonged,  may  be  productive  of  very  gi 
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financial  arrangement  of  the  Agents  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  Europe. 

On  the  14th  instant,  I  received  from  M.  Moeqnard,  Chef  du  Cabinet 
of  the  Emperor,  a  note  in  which  he  said  that  he  hastened  to  send  me 
a  paper  which  he  thonght  coold  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  me.  It 
was  a  copy  of  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  Mr.  Adams  of  London  to 
Mr.  Dayton,  advising  htm  that  the  Japan,  alias  Virginia,  would  prob- 
ably enter  a  French  port  near  St.  Malo.  On  the  following  day  I  saw 
M.  Mocqnard,  who  told  me  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Emperor  to 
send  me  the  despatch  as  soon  as  received.  All  despatches  go  first 
through  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  if  they  have  any  political  inter- 
est they  are  transmitted  to  the  Tnilcries  by  the  wires;  thus  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  was  in  possession  of  the  paper  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dayton.  I 
thanked  M.  Mocquard  for  his  note  and  said  that  I  had  called  to  ask 
his  counsel  as  to  the  course  I  should  pursue  in  relation  to  it.  He  asked 
me  what  I  desired  should  be  done  in  the  matter.  I  said  that  of  course 
I  wished  that  every  needful  facility  should  be  afforded  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  repair  of  the  Steamer.  He  advised  me  to  prepare  a  note 
to  that  effect  which  he  would  present  to  the  Emperor  and  to  feel 
assured  all  wonld  be  right  You  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  very  great 
significance  of  what  I  have  narrated;  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
greater  portion  of  it  in  cypher  obliges  me  to  be  laconic. 

I  send  yon  copy  of  ttie  memorandum  I  prepared  for  submission 
to  the  Emperor.  Captain  Bnllock  has  signed  provisional  contract  for 
building  four  steamers  of  the  Alahama  class  on  a  large  scale.  Con- 
tract to  take  effect  when  assurances  satisfactory  to  me  are  given  that 
the  ships  will  be  allowed  to  leave  French  Ports  armed  and  equipped. 
Contractors  are  confident  that  these  assurances  will  be  given.  I  shall 
probably  know  tiie  result  in  time  to  inform  you  by  the  same  convey- 
ance as  I  employ  for  this  despatch.* 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc.. 


8ewabd  to  biqxlow 

Dbpabtmsnt  of  State, 

WABHmGTON,  May  4,  1863. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  Bincerely  for  yonr  letter  of  the  17th  of  April 
written  at  London. 

*  I  did  Dot  become  aware  of  the  ezistenoe  of  this  eontraet  until  five  montha 
later,  Beptember  S.  For  its  history  aod  some  of  its  reenlti^  see  Bigelow'a 
"  Fmnee  sod  the  Confederate  Navy." 


WILLIAM  M.  EVART 

The  activity  of  tiie  British  agen' 
tends  very  directly  to  a  war  with 
yet  I  can't  bring  myself  to  believ 
other  ministry  conld  desire,  mnch  Ii 
Certainly  we  shall  practice  all  tiie 
such  an  embarrassment. 

At  the  moment  when  I  write  an 
stood  to  be  going  on  behind  the  E 
will  probably  be  known  before  the 

Oeneral  Banks'  proceedings  in  : 
able  and  all  that  we  hear  from  tht 
cheering.  In  the  midst  of  the  nncej 
it  would  be  rash  to  speculate.  But 
confidence  in  the  snccess  of  the  Uii 
I  am  very  truly,  y: 


williau  h.  kvaxt8 
Edwabi 

My  dear  Btgelow: 

Mr.  Forbes  goes  over  to  Paris  t: 
to  give  you  information  of  my  exai 
ledge  a  kind  message  from  you  whi' 
Mr.  Forbes  brought  me  this  momu: 

I  shall,  of  course,  come  to  Paris  : 
to  introduce  me  to  its  wonders  and 
If  there  is  to  be  at  any  particular  : 
or  miracle  that  it  will  be  important 
drop  me  a  timely  line,  I  may  be  1 1 
emergency. 

I  suppose  you  know,  or  guess,  ^ ' 
prospect  of  a  continued  emission  o  I 
ports  to  cut  up  our  commerce  can  i 
peaceful  relations  that  the  goven  i 
Dseful  to  place  a  lawyer  of  their  c ' 
The  Minister  and  the  gentlemen  o ' 
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very  cordially  and  seem  to  think  my  visit  may  be  nsefnl.    I 
find  the  government  more  awake  to  the  dangers  of  Hieir 
stickling  for  the  "freedom  of  British  Commerce"  than  I 
feared  tibey  would  be. 
With  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Bigelow, 

I  am  yours  very  truly 


JOHN  M.  FOBBES  TO  BIGELOW 

London,  6  May,  1863. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow: 
I  hope  to  be  in  Paris  Wednesday  morning  or  night 
Mr.  Cobden's  pamphlet  is  on  hand.    I  am  not  sure  if  he 
has  modified  what  he  said  of  Seward  but  I  think  he  has  as  it 
sounds  softer.    "Mr.  Seward  writes  so  much  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  being  on  every  side  of  a  subject"    I  really  think  it 
no  harm  to  English  circulation  to  have  Mr.  Cobden  appear 
not  in  the  light  of  a  defender  of  American  but  rather  of 
British  interests.   Wm.  M.  Evarts  ia  here. 

Very  truly  yours 


TEATEB  TO  BIOELOW 

Albxaudbu,  9th  May,  1863. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bigelow  : 

Capt  Speke,  Englishman,  has  just  discovered  the  sources 
of  the  Nile.  It  comes  from  a  large  lake  which  he  calls  Vic- 
toria, about  five  degrees  North  latitude.  The  question  that 
puzzled  Herodotus,  Strabo  and  Diodorua  Sicnlus  is  resolved. 
I  am  rather  glad  of  it,  for  my  part 

The  English  government  has  just  waked  up  to  the  idea  that 
the  Suez  Canal  will  be  finished,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has 
declared  to  the  Viceroy  that  it  ought  to  be  finished.    The 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 

only  objection  made  is  to  the  snrrendc 
on  its  banks  to  French  colonization; 
exempt  by  treaties  from  local  jnrisdicl 
ing  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  the  ol. 
onreasonable.  NevertiielesB  the  wisheii 
and  sincerely  for  the  snecess  of  the  cf. 
enterprise,  not  as  a  selfish  scheme  of :: 

The  new  Viceroy  is  more  comme  it' 
hia  predecessors,  though  he  is  a  £^ai 
borrow  money  if  he  can't  get  it  at  fiv<: 
terday  I  received  from  him  a  standing 
or  dine  with  him  whenever  I  was  disp<i 

Have  you  seen  John  H.  Forbes  in 
people  are  not  going  to  get  np  a  war  wi 
unfriendly  as  the  latter  is.    What  foil;, 

In  baste. 

As  ever  yours 


BIQXLOW  TO  BEWA 

Lo 

Mif  dear  Sir: 

To  get  a  little  change  of  air  and  to  ;i 
sible  from  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  ab<: 
here  in  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Unil 
to  London  about  a  week  ago.  I  spei 
and  evening  with  Mr.  Cobden  and  weii 
mons  to  hear  Gladstone  open  the  bnd^; 
two  features  of  Cobden  *s  converaati 
interest  you.  I  told  him  the  impressi 
general  among  Americans  on  both  sid 
Palmerston  and  the  Times  were  plott 
United  States,  or  at  least  were  deterc 
tion,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  war  if  neci 
prompt.  He  said  in  aubstance  that  the 
mistake.  Falmerston  does  not  want  ^ 
tain  power  and  he  knows  that  a  war 
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iBtry  to  atoms  in  an  instant.  He  cares  for  nothing  else  but 
office  and  his  talk  means  nothing  else.  The  impression  that 
prevails  in  America  that  Palmerston  is  always  a  war  minister 
is  erroneons ;  on  the  contrary,  said  he,  no  English  statesman 
has  ever  taken  more  hnmiliating  bnffetings  from  foreign 
powers  than  he,  from  France,  from  Bnssia,  and  even  from 
the  United  States.  He  then  made  some  remarks  not  very 
complimentary  to  Palmerston's  character  as  a  politician  and 
added, ' '  I  bear  no  ranconr  whatever  against  Lord  P.  I  have  a 
horror  of  him  as  a  politician  bnt  I  conld  not  possibly  have  any 
ranconr  against  him.  He  has  invited  me  to  a  place  in  his 
cabinet,  he  has  offered  me  a  baronetcy,  and  he  has  asked  me 
to  be  a  privy  conncillor.  Of  conrse  therefore  what  I  say  of 
his  politics  has  not  its  origin  in  any  personal  animosity.  But 
badly  as  I  think  of  him  as  a  politician  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
asBnring  yon  and  in  authorizing  yon  to  assure  yonr  friends  in 
America  that  nothing  is  farther  from  Lord  P's  intention  or 
wish  than  to  bring  on  a  war  with  America.**  In  regard  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  stop  the  equip- 
ment of  Confederate  privateers,  he  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  speak  at 
first  qnite  as  decidedly;  but  he  said  finally,  he  believed  they 
were  doing  everything  tiiey  could  to  stop  them.  He  regretted 
oar  government  bad  confounded  the  mere  buying  and  selling 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  open  market,  with  the  equip- 
ment .of  Confederate  privateers :  and  said  that  the  confusion 
had  been  used  with  great  effect  against  us  in  the  last  debate 
when  in  reply  to  the  attack  about  the  Alabama's  ravages  the 
house  was  told  that  in  defiance  of  our  own  usage  and  Presi- 
dential doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Pierce  and  others,  we 
insisted  that  their  mannfactnrers  and  merchants  should 
ascertain  the  loyalty  of  a  purchaser  before  selling  them  any- 
thing. He  intends  to  speak  next  Friday  on  a  motion  of  which 
Horsfall  gave  notice  last  night  and  will  then  point  out  the  true 
ground  of  complaint  and  vindicate  it,  from  the  correspon- 
dence and  speeches  of  leading  English  statesmen.  He  pro- 
poses also  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  get  a  statement  of 
the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Island  of  Nassau  by 
which  he  will  show  that  it  is  with  ample  grounds  for  suspicion 
that  vessels  bound  to  that  island  are  examined  by  the  Federal 
cmisers. 
Mr.  Cobden  was  anxious  to  know  if  what  Laird  stated  in 


THE  EAETH  JOHN  Bt 

the  previoiiB  debate  was  true,  that  we  tu 
build  some  vessels  of  war.  I  told  him  t 
here  about  a  year  ago  and  .  .  .  that  is 
what  rates  they  could  be  furnished  but  U' 
being  sent  to  him  he  went  home  and  I  do 
been  sent  back.  I  told  him  I  had  not  hea 
doubt  many  persons  came  over  pretendii 
of  anthority  who  might  hare  offered  to 
that  any  time  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
ready  to  pay  a  good  price  for  any  ve( 
United  States  that  was  capable  of  beinf 
condition.  In  regard  to  the  intentions  o 
members  of  Parliament,  Moffatt  and  Smi 
during  this  part  of  our  conversation  and 
appealed,  both  confirmed  what  he  Bai( 
farther  from  England's  or  Lord  P's 
with  OS. 

So  far  as  this  conveTsation  went  or  u 
these  gentlemen  could  go  it  was  quite  sa 
could  not  help  feeling  after  all  that  they 
assurance  of  peace.  Many  persons  wl 
fight  get  into  brawls  because  they  will  s 
pers  nor  make  suitable  concessions  to 
Lord  P.  does  not  want  war  if  he  can  have 
in  everything  without  it.  John  Bull  ha 
any  antagonism  to  his  interests  is  an  a 
not  think  any  other  nation  has  a  right  v 
out  first  ascertaining  that  it  would  harmo 
policy  of  England.  Some  years  or  ce 
scribed  over  the  front  porch  of  the  Be 
Earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  t 
years  every  Englishman  reads  that  inscr 
John  Bull's  and  the  fullness  thereof." 
thing  but  what  deprives  him  of  the  lion's 
He  regards  America  now  aa  his  great  coi 
mercial  and  industrial  supremacy  of  th€ 
may  be  indisposed  to  the  expense  of  a  wi 
wars  for  much  less  considerable  pecnnia 
are  now  at  stake  and  wherej  as  in  the  Ci 
seemed  far  greater,  Russia  being  at  th 
garded  as  the  moat  formidable  military 
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the  defenaive  and  the  United  States  being  now  crippled  by  a 
domestic  war  which  binds  both  her  feet  if  not  both  her  hands. 
I  do  not  therefore  feel  at  all  sore  that  the  present  government, 
well  disposed  as  it  may  be  to  prefer  peace,  will  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  it  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Adams 
that  the  foreign  office  shows  a  degree  of  activity  with  which 
he  is  quite  content. 

I  am  surprised  that  no  one  thought  to  collect  the  evidence 
of  J.  Davis'  counsel  in  favor  of  repudiating  the  Miss.  debt. 
Slidell  has  contradicted  the  statement  and  l^ere  is  no  means 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  of  proving  it.  I  think  it  will  be 
worth  whatever  trouble  it  may  involve  to  accumulate  all  the 
evidence  and  lay  it  before  the  pabUc  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  It  would  have  the  double  effect  of  hitting  Davis 
and  Slidell  who  has  tried  to  whitewash  him. 

I  shall  return  to  Paris  ia  a  day  or  two. 

Yours  very  tmly^ 


8EWABD  TO  BIOELOW 

Washdjoton,  May  9, 1863. 
3fy  dear  Bigeloto: 

I  have  shown  to  the  President  your  interesting  letter  about 
Printing  House  Square.  It  is  not  a  bad  omen  that  r^ectiona 
have  awakened  tttere. 

Faithfully  yoors 


SaWAKD  TO  BIGELOW 

WASHnraroir,  May  9, 1863. 

Jfy  dear  Bigeloto, 

I  have  your  very  interesting  letter  of  April  25tb  at  London. 
We  hope  to  get  along  with  the  instigatora  of  hostilities  who 
have  gone  to  Europe  to  break  up  the  peace  of  the  world  so  aa 
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to  secure  success  to  their  unholy  insurrection  at  home.  But 
this  must  he  done  here  without  interfering  with  the  Press.  A, 
contentious  spirit  possesses  it.  To  he  even  supposed  to  con- 
fer with  the  editor  of  one  journal  is  to  draw  down  upon  you 
aU  the  others.  And  as  for  consulting  all,  you  know  how  im- 
possible it  ist  We  have  lost  one  new  operation  upon  the 
insurgents  in  Virginia.  Bat  it  is  not  a  disaster.  The  army 
is  capable  and  the  progress  will  be  resumed. 

Faithfully  yours 


COBDBN  TO  BIGELOW 

MiDHUEST,  22  May,  1863. 
My  dear  Sir: 

I  am  here  for  a  week's  Whitsun-holidays,  and  seize  the  first 
moment  to  thank  yon  for  your  letter  and  the  Opinion  Natio- 
nals which  duly  reached  me.— I  have  also  to  thank  you  for  the 
excellent  volume  in  French  which  came  to  hand.— 

I  need  hardly  say  how  much  I  agree  with  you  in  all  yon  say 
respecting  a  cheap  international  postage.— But  the  time  is  not 
yet,  though  t(  tcill  come.  We  are  apt  in  our  generation  to  be 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  to  forget  that  we 
must  leave  some  good  work  for  our  children  to  accomplish.— 
Public  opinion  in  England  is  regaining  its  equilibrium 
again  on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  your  country.  It 
was  very  hard  indeed  for  John  Bull  to  reconcile  himself  as  a 
neutral  to  the  treatment  which  he  had  been  used  to  show  to 
others  when  he  was  the  belligerent.  But  gradually  he  is  be- 
coming reconciled  to  his  fate.  As  respects  the  furnishing  of 
cruisers  to  prey  on  your  commerce,  no  more  ships  of  war  will 
be  allowed  to  leave  our  ports  for  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. Of  that  you  may  he  assured.  I  wish  we  could  as  easily 
remedy  the  mischief  already  done- 
Mr.  Bvarts,  who  is  here  representing  yonr  government  on 
questions  of  international  law  is  "the  right  man  in  the  right 
place."  He  is  a  sedate,  quiet,  able  man,  thoroughly  master 
of  his  business,  and  not  disposed  to  go  much  beyond  it.    He  is 
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qoite  a  match  for  our  lawyers  on  his  special  questions.  He  is 
mixing,  veiy  freely,  in  a  social  way,  in  onr  best  society,  and 
seems  pleased  with  his  reception.  Everybody  speaks  of  him 
with  great  respect.  I  wish  he  had  had  the  writing  of  every 
dispatch  on  the  subject  of  maritime  law  from  the  beginning. — 
Matters  would  have  stood  far  better  between  the  two  coon- 
tries.—' 

I  shall  be  always  glad  to  hear  from  you.— 

My  wife  joins  me  in  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Bigelow,  and  be- 
lieve me^ 

Tours  tmly, 


BIOELOW  TO  Z.  IX  UOBQAN 

May  22d,  1863. 
My  dear  Qovemor: 

I  know  you  are  anxious  to  render  me  a  service.  Having 
nothing  worth  speaking  of  to  do  for  yonrself,  you  are  no 
doubt  yearning  to  hear  of  something  to  do  for  a  friend.  Well, 
here  it  is.  I  have  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Qeographical 
Society  of  France.  It  puts  me  in  relation  with  an  influential 
class  of  men  (Persigny  the  Minister  of  the  Literior  is  Presi- 
dent) whom  I  wish  in  behalf  of  our  govt  to  propitiate.  Noth- 
ing would  go  so  far  as  some  new  thing  in  the  geographical 
way.  Now  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  military 
and  naval  charts  prepared  during  this  war  for  the  War  ft 
Navy  departments  wtuch  could  be  spared  now  as  well  as  not 
and  which  would  be  valued  very  highly.  Any  sketches  of  the 
Snrface,  especially  in  Virginia  ft  Louisiana,  not  laid  down  on 
other  maps,  made  by  military  men  for  military  purposes,  no 
matter  how  roughly,  would  be  acceptable,  especially  if  accom- 
I>anied  with  snch  explanations  as  usually  add  to  the  value  of 
all  maps.  Any  topographical  reports  and  surveys  of  recent 
date,  that  is,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  would  also 
hit  my  case  exactly.    I  do  not  like  to  trouble  Mr.  Seward  nor 

'  The  mattora  might  have  stood  bett«r  between  the  two  coontriM,  but  would 
they  have  stood  as  well  for  the  TTnited  Btateaf 
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the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Navy  with  a  reqpest  of  this 
kind,  for  it  is  not  strictly  an  official  request  and  therefore  if 
it  were  not  attended  to  I  shoald  feel  the  neglect  more  acutely 
than  if  I  experienced  it  at  the  hands  of  another,  and  especially 
of  one  whose  good  disposition  towards  me  I  know  too  well  to 
doubt,  whatever  he  might  do  or  leave  undone  with  such  an 
application.  "When  yoa  are  in  Washington  you  will  naturally 
have  occasion  to  go  to  the  departments  and  a  word  or  two  from 
you  will  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  there  for  me  or  not.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  duplicates  of  such  as  are  convenient  to  give  to  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  of  the  Department  of  Marine,  which  is  disposed  to 
reciprocate  such  civilities  with  our  Navy  Department.  I  think 
if  Mr.  Welles  would  send  me  some  things  of  that  sort  to  pre- 
sent to  the  library  I  could  make  it  serve  the  Department  a 
good  turn. 

We  just  have  the  news  that  Heintzelman  has  been  ordered 
to  reinforce  Hooker  and  we  begin  to  hope  for  a  grand  victory 
—alas  that  mirage  that  has  too  often  awakened  hopes  only  to 
disappoint  them.  We  are  all  well.  Bemember  ua  all  af- 
fectionately to  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Yours  very  truly  ft  in  haste 


Any  thing  yon  may  wish  to  send  may  if  too  bulky  for  the 
dispatch  bag  be  forwarded  by  express  at  my  expense. 
Trs.  truly 


